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PREFACE. 


The  Popish  and  Protestant  controversy,  in  the  present  age,  has, 
in  these  Kingdoms,  been  agitated  with  ardor  and  abilily.  The 
debate,  in  the  end  of  the  last  century,  seemed  to  slumber.  The 
polemics  of  each  parly,  satisfied  with  the  imrestricted  enjo3rntent 
of  their  own  opinions,  appeared,  for  a  time,  to  drop  the  pen  of 
discussion,  dismiss  the  weapons  of  hostility^  and  leave  men, 
according  to  their  several  predilections,  to  the  undisputed  pos- 
session of  Popery  or  Protestantism.  But  stillness  frequently 
ushers  in  the  tempest.  The  calm,  amid  the  serenity  of  sea  and 
sky,  is  often  the  barbin^r  of  the  storm.  This  diversity,  in  late 
years,  has  been  exem^ified  in  the  controversial  world.  The 
polemical  pen,  which,  in  the  British  dominions,  had  slept  in  inac- 
tivity, has  resumed  its  labours,  and  the  clerical  voice,  which  had 
been  engaged  in  the  sober  dehvery  of  sermons,  has,  in  the  passing 
day,  been  strained  to  the  loud  accents  of  controversial  theology. 
Ireland,  in  a  particular  manner,  has  become  the  field  of  noisy 
disputation.  The  dergv  in  advocacy  of  Popery  or  Protestant- 
ism, have  displayed  all  meir  learning  and  eloquence.  A  society 
for  promoting  the  principles  of  the  Risformation,  has  been  estab- 
lished tbrou^  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland ;  and  this  asso- 
ciation has  awakened  a  conflicting  reaction,  and  blown  into 
vivid  combustion  all  the  elements  of  papal  opposition. 

These  discussions  commenced  with  the  Reformation.  Con- 
tests of  a  similar  kind,  indeed,  had  preceded  that  revolution, 
and  may  be  traced  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  The  in- 
spired heralds  of  the  Gospel  raised  the  voice,  and  wielded  the 
pen  against  Judaism  and  infidelity.  Popery  cairied  on  a  per- 
petual war  against  Nestorianism,  Monophysitism,  and  other 
oriental  speciuations.  The  papacy,  in  European  nations,  ar- 
rayed itself  against  Waldensianism ;  and  opposed  powei  and 
Sersecution  to  truth  and  reason.  The  inquisition  erected  the 
ungecHi  and  the  gibbet,  for  the  support  of  error  and  supersti- 
tion, and  for  the  extinction  of  lifi^ht  and  Uberty.  Wicklm  and 
his  followers  in  England  wielded  reason  and  revelation  a^inst 
superstition  and  persecution,  till  they  were  nearly  exterminated  • 
by  the  sword,  the  flames,  and  the  gibbet 

Protestantism,  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  began  its  attack 
on  popery  in  more  auspicious  circumstances  and  on  a  wider 
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field  of  ax^tioii.  Philosophy  and  Uterature,  which  had  been  dif- 
fused through  the  nations  by  the  art  of  printing,  the  progress  ot 
society,  and  the  march  of  intellect,  fiujihtated  the  grand  project. 
The  European  kingdoms,  therefore,  in  one  simultaneous  move- 
ment, seemed  to  awaken  Scorn,  their  apathy.  The  scintillations 
of  reformation,  which  flashed  in  Grermany  and  Switzerland, 
radiated  fix)m  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  and 
from  the  ba^  of  Biscay  to  the  Black  Sea;  and  Eurc^ans, 
aroused  by  its  influence,  hailed  the  bright  light,  shook  off  their 
doomy  errors,  and  rising  in  moral  and  intellectual  strength, 
burst  the  fetters  of  superstitiosu 

Luther  and  Melancthon  in  Germany,  supported  Protestant- 
ism, in  verbal  and  written  discussions,  against  Tetzel,  Eckius, 
Prierio,  Cajetaii,  and  Miltitz.  Luther,  in  apostolical  fearless- 
ness, which  never  trembled  at  danger  or  shrsmk  fix)m  difficulty, 
assailed  the  papacy  with  zeal  and  inflexibility.  BLis  shafts, 
though  sometimes  unpolished,  were  always  pointed ;  and  his 
sarcasms,  suited  to  his  age  and  language,  might,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, degenerate  into  coarseness  or  even  sburrility.  Melanc- 
thon, in  all  his  engagements,  evinced  ability,  learning,  candour, 
mildness,  and  moiferation.  His  erudition  occupied  a  vast 
range;  and  the  mighty  mass  of  litersunr  attainments  was  directed 
by  taste  and  inspired  by  genius.  Their  imited  advocacy  re- 
pelled error,  dislodged  the  enemy  firom  his  deepest  entrenchments, 
and  established  Lutheranism  through  the  circles  of  Germany. 
The  light  soon  communicated  to  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way. Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  countenanced  a  disputation 
between  Olaus  and  Gallius,  and  the  result,  which  was  the 
triumph  of  Protestantism,  tended  to  the  extension  of  the  Reform- 
'  ation. 

Zuinglius,  Bucer,  Calvin,  and  Beza,  attacked  the  Romish 
superstition  in  France  and  Switzerland.  The  attack  was  met 
with  great  resolution  by  the  patrons  of  popery.  This  opposi- 
tion, however,  neither  dispirited  the  fiiends  oi  reformation  nor 
prevented  their  success.  Many,  on  the  Continent  deserted  the 
ranks  of  error ;  and  the  shock  soon  reached  the  British  islands. 
England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  many  in  L:eland,  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  superstition  and  embraced  the  liberty  of  the  (Jospel. 

Many,  however,  prostituted  learning  and  abihty,  in  defenoing 
the  old  superstition ;  none  of  whom  made  a  more  distinguished 
figure  than  Baronius,  BeUarmine,  and  Bossuet  Baronius  com- 
pSed  die  annals  of  the  papacy ;  and,  in  the  relation,  interwove 
nis  errors  and  sophistry.  His  Annals,  comprising  avast  collec- 
tion, are  fiiU  of  error  and  misrepresentation,  and  void  of  all  can- 
dour or  even  honesty.    BeUarmine  possessed  fiur  more  candour 


than  Baronius*  He  stated  the  reaaons  and  (Ejections  of  the 
reformed  with  fidelity.  His  integrity,  in  this  respect,  exposed 
him  to  the  censure  of  several  theologians  of  his  own  communion. 
His  meriti  as  a  writer,  consisted  in  perspicuity  of  style  and 
copiousness  of  argument,  which  discovered  a  fertile  ana  excur- 
sive imagination. 

Bossuet,  in  his  Exposition,  a£^ted  plainness  and  simplicity; 
and  endeavoured  to  evade  objections  byingenuily  of  statement 
He  labored  to  divest  Romanism  of  its  hatefidness,  by  concealinc, 
as  much  as  possible,  its  defects,  softening  its  harshness,  and  sub- 
stituting, in  niamr  instances,  an  imposing  but  supposititious  form 
and  beauty.  The  expositor,  by  these  means,  approximated 
Popery  to  Protestantism.  'The  ten-homed  monster,'  says 
Gibbon,  '  is,  at  his  magic  touch,  transformed  into  the  milk-white 
hind,  which  must  be  loved  as  soon  as  she  is  seen.'  The  school, 
in  which  Bossuet  studied,  favoured  the  design.  The  French 
communicm,  to  which  he  belonged,  presents  Romanism  in  a 
more  engaging  attitude  than  the  Italian  system,  which  exhibits 
Popery,  as  it  appears  in  Baronius  and  Bellarmine,  in  all  its 
native  deformity. 

Few  have  made  a  better  defence  for  a  bad  cause,  than  Chal- 
ienor  and  Oother.  Challenor  assumes  a  tone  of  pity  for  his 
adversary,  and  represents  the  patrons  of  Protestantism  as  ob- 

{'ects  of  compassion.  He  appears  all  kindness  and  candour. 
}ut  the  snake  is  hid  in  the  grass  ;  and  the  canker-worm  of  bit- 
terness lurks  under  the  fairest  professions  of  commiseration  and 
benevolence.  His  statements,  in  general,  are  misrepresenta- 
dons,  and  his  quotations,  especially  from  the  fothers,  are  irrele- 
vant and  futile.  His  work,  nevertheless,  contains  nearly  all 
that  can  be  said  for  a  bad  system. 

Gother  speaks  in  the  lofty  accents  of  indignation  and  defi- 
ance. Swelling  into  an  air  of  conscious  superiority,  he  arro- 
gates the  attitude  of  truth  and  certainty.  Popery,  he  repre- 
sents as  rejected  only  when  misunderstood ;  and  insinuates,  in 
undissembied  remonstrance  and  reprehension,  the  disingenuous- 
ness  of  the  patrons  of  Protestantism.  He  imitates  Bossuet,  in 
attempting  to  remove  objections  by  dexterity  of  statement,  and 
by  dismissing  the  Ultraism  of  the  Italian  school  and  of  genuine 
Romanism.  His  manner,  however,  is  striking,  and  his  columns 
of  representation  and  misrepresentation,  possess  advantage  and 
originality. 

England,  on  this,  as  on  every  other  topic  of  theobgy,  pro- 
duced many  distinguished  authors.  JeweU  Cartwright,  StilHng- 
fleet,  and  Barrow,  among  a  crowd  of  others,  appear  eminent  for 
their  learning  and  industry.    Jewel's  reply  to  Harding,  though 
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published  shortly  after  the  Reformation,  is  a  most  triumphant 
refutation  of  Popish  errors.  Cartwright  appeared  in  the  arena, 
as  the  victorious  adversary  of  the  Rhemish  translators  and  an- 
notators.  StiUin^eet,  in  his  nimierous  works,  has  written  on 
nearly  all  the  topics  of  distinction  between  the  Romish  and  Re- 
formed ;  and  on  each,  has  displayed  vast  stores  of  erudition,  and 
amazing  powers  of  discrimination.  Barrow  assailed  the  papal 
supremacy;  while  the  depth  of  his  learning,  and  the  extent  of 
his  genius,  enabled  him  to  exhaust  the  subject  He  has  col- 
lected and  arranged  almost  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Roman  pontiflPs  ecclesiastical  sovereigntjr. 

Ireland,  in  her  Usher,  boasts  of  a  champion,  wo,  in  this  con- 
troversy, was  in  himself  an  host.  He  had  read  all  the  Fathers, 
and  could  draw  at  will,  on  these  depots  of  antiquity.  He  pos- 
sessed the  deepest  acquaintance  with  sacred  literature  ana  ec- 
clesiastical history.  The  mass  of  his  collections  has,  since  his 
day,  supplied  the  pen  of  many  a  needy,  but  thankless  plagiary. 
His  a^e  was  an  era  of  discussion ;  and,  in  his  occasional  works, 
he  pomted  his  polemical  artiUery  against  the  various  errors  of 
Popery.  All  these  errors  are,  in  a  compendious  review,  dis- 
sected and  exposed,  in  his  answer  to  an  Irish  Jesuit,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  condensation  of  all  his  arguments 
against  the  Romish  superstition.  The  reply  was  his  heavy 
artillery,  which,  like  a  skilful  general,  he  brought  forward 
against  his  most  formidable  enemy,  whilst  the  superiority  of 
his  tactics  and  position  enabled  him  to  sweep  the  field. 

The  passing  century  has  produced  many  firm  disputants,  on 
each  siae  of  tne  question.  The  popish  cause  in  England,  has 
been  sustained,  but  with  a  feeble  hand,  by  Milner,  Buder,  and 
the  notorious  Cobbett.  These,  again,  have  been  opposed  by 
Southey,  PhiUpotts,  Townsend,  and  M'Gavin.  Milner's  End 
of  Controversy,  affected  in  tide  and  weak  in  argument,  is  one 
of  the  silliest  productions  that  ever  gained  popularity.  He 
afiects  citing  the  Fathers,  whom  he  either  never  read,  or  design- 
edly misrepresents.  His  chief  resources,  indeed,  are  misstate- 
ment and  misquotation.  His  logic  consists  in  bold  assertion 
and  noisy  bravado.  His  publication,  which  was  to  end  contro- 
versy, has  been  answered  by  Grier,  Digby,  and,  in  many  occa- 
sional animadversions,  by  M'Gavin. 

Buder,  imitating  the  insinuating  and  imposing  manner  of 
Bossuet,  afiects  plainness  and  simplicity ;  and  represents  the 
repulsive  and  rais-shapen  form  of  Romanism  in  the  most  enga- 
mng  point  of  view.  He  replied  to  South^'s  Book  of  the 
Churcn.  Phillpotts,  again,  in  a  letter,  and  Townsend,  in  his 
Accusations  of^  History,  answered  Buder,  who,  in  return. 
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addressed  his  Vindication  to  Townsend,  in  reply  to  the  Accusa- 
tions of  the  latter.  The  defects  of  these  authors,  in  general,  is 
the  want  of  facts  and  authorities,  though,  in  many  respects, 
they  discover  research  and  abihiy. 

Cobbett's  History  of  the  Reformation  is  one  continued  tissue 
of  undisguised  fidsehood,  collected,  not  fix>m  the  records  of  time, 
but  from  the  copious  stores  of  his  own  invention.  Truth  itselij 
mdeed,  if  founa  accidentally  in  the  pages  of  Cobbett,  loses  its 
character ;  and,  like  a  good  man  seen  in  bad  company,  becomes 
suspected.  His  calunmy,  (for  his  fabrications  deserve  no  bet- 
ter name,)  has  been  exposed,  with  admirable  precision,  by 
M'Gavin  of  Glasgow  in  his  Vindication  of  the  Reformation. 
The  Scottish  Vinmcator's  treatment  of  the  English  Fabricator 
is  truly  amusing.  He  handles,  turns,  anatomizes,  and  exposes 
the  shppery  channeling,  with  a  facility  which  astonishes,  and 
with  an  eroct  which  always  entertains.  AU  the  English  au- 
thor's accustomed  transformations  cannot  enable  him  to  elude 
the  unmercifid  grasp  of  the  Scotchman,  who  seizes  him  in  all 
his  varying  shapes,  pursues  him  through  all  his  mazy  windings, 
and  exhibits  his  deformity  in  all  its  foathsomeness,  till  he  be- 
comes the  object  of  derision  and  dis^st  ftTGavin's  dissection 
of  the  calumniator  shews,  in  a  strikmg  point  of  view,  the  supe- 
riority of  sense  and  honesty  over  misrepresentation  and  effront- 
ery. This  author,  in  his  Protestant,  seems,  indeed,  not  to  have 
been  deeply  read  in  the  Fathers  or  in  Christian  antiquity  j  but 
he  possesses  sense  and  discrimination,  which  triumphea  over 
the  sophisms  and  misconstructions  of  the  adversary. 

Ireland,  at  the  present  day,  has,  on  these  topics,  produced  its 
fiill  quota  of  controversy.  The  field  has  been  taken,  for  Ro- 
manism, by  Doyle,  Kinsella,  Maguire,  and  a  few  others  of  the 
same  class.  The  Popish  prelacy,  who  were  questioned  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committees  in  London,  displayed  superior 
tact  and  information.  Their  answers  exhibited  great  talents 
for  evasion.  Crotty,  Anglade,  Slevin,  Mac  Hale,  Kenny,  Hig- 
gins,  Kelly,  Curtis,  Murray,  and  Laffim,  evinced  at  least  equal 
cleverness  at  Maynooth,  before  the  commissioners  of  Irish  edu- 
cation. These  are  certainly  most  accompUshed  sophists,  and 
practised  in  the  arts  of  Jesmtism.  The  Maynooth  examination 
was  conducted  with  great  ability,  and  the  answers  which  were 
elicited,  excel  in  the  evasion  of  difl&culty,  the  advocacy  of  error, 
and  the  glossing  of  absurdity. 

The  battie  for  Protestantism  has  been  fought,  with  more  or 
less  success,  by  Ouseley,  Digby,  Grier,  Jackson,  Pope,  Phelan, 
Elrington,  Stuart,  and  a  few  omer  champions  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.   Stuart's  work  is  entitied  to  particular  attention.    The 
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author  is  a  learned  layman,  who  has  directed  the  energies  of  a 
powerful  mind  to  subjects  of  theology.  The  literary  produc- 
tions of  Newton,  Locke,  Milton,  and  Addison  in  favour  of  re- 
vealed religion,  were  enhanced  in  their  value  from  their  authors* 
who  belonged  to  the  laity.  The  clergy,  on  topics  of  divinity, 
are  supposed,  in  some  degree,  to  be  influenced  by  interest  or 
prepossession.  The  laity,  on  the  contraiy,  are  reckoned  to  ap- 
proach these  discussions,  with  minds  unfettered  by  considera- 
tions of  a  professional  or  mercenary  kind.  The  Protestant  lay- 
man is  entitled  to  all  the  regard  which  this  circumstance  can 
confer.  But  Stuart's  work  possesses  merit,  far  superior  to  any 
thing  of  an  adventitious  description.  The  author's  disquisitions 
embrace  aU  the  questions  oi  controversy,  which  have  been 
agitated  between  tne  Romish  and  Reformed.  The  statements 
are  clear,  and  the  arguments  conclusive.  The  facts,  which  he 
interweaves  in  the  work,  are  numerous,  and  his  references  are 
correct  The  author  introduces  many  of  the  transactions,  which 
are  recorded  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  which  have  appeared 
on  the  public  theatre  of  the  world :  while  his  observations  on 
men  and  their  actions  are  distinguished  by  that  freedom,  which 
always  characterizes  an  original  and  independent  thinker. 

The  works  on  the  Romish  and  Reformed  controversy,  which 
are  numerous  and  executed  with  ability,  might  be  supposed  to 
supersede  any  further  attempt.  The  number  and  excellence  of 
former  pubhcations  on  this  subject  may,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
render  any  future  production  unnecessaiy.  The  authors,  in- 
deed, who  have  opposed  the  superstition  of  Romanism,  have 
been  many  and  their  labours  triumphant.  But  the  *  Variations 
of  Popery'  differs,  in  several  respects,  from  preceding  works. 
The  author's  plan,  so  far  as  he  knows,  has  not  been  anticipated, 
and  vdll,  in  the  execution,  display  considerable  novelty  of  design. 

The  attack,  in  this  essay,  is  directed  against  the  pretended 
unity,  antiquity,  and  immutability  of  Romanism.  These  have 
long  been  the  enemy's  proud,  but  empty  boast.  Catholicism, 
according  to  its  abettors,  is  as  old  as  the  year  of  our  redemp- 
tion ;  was  derived  from  the  Messiah,  published  by  the  Apostles, 
taught  by  the  Fathers,  and  is  professed,  in  the  popish  commu- 
nion of  the  present  day,  without  addition,  diminution,  or  change. 
The  design  of  this  work  is  to  shew  the  groundlessness  of  such  a 
claim.  The  subject  is  the  diversity  of  doctors,  popes,  and  coun- 
cils among  themselves  ;  with  their  variations  from  the  apostles 
and  fathers ;  and  these  fluctuations  are  illustrated  by  the  histoiy 
of  the  superstitions  which  have  destroyed  the  simplicity,  and 
deformed  the  beauty  of  genuine  Christianity. 

The  variety  of  opinions,  which  have  been  entertained  by 
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Romish  theologians,  constitutes  one  principal  topic  of  detaiL 
Papists  have  diflfered  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  in 
tne  do&[mas  of  religion,  as  widely  as  any  Protestants.  Doctors, 
pontifl^y  and  synods  have  maintained  jarring  statements,  and, 
in  consequence,  exchanged  reciprocal  anathemas.  The  spiritual 
artillery,  on  these  occasions,  was  always  brought  forward,  and 
carried,  not  indeed  death,  but  damnation  into  the  adverse  ranks« 
The  bayonet,  in  the  end,  was  often  employed  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  enforce  the  truth,  or,  at  least,  to  decide  the  victory. 
The  chief  of  these  contests  are  related  in  the  Variations  of 
Popery :  but  the  wranglings  of  obscure  theologians,  and  the. 
lighter  shades  of  difference  among  authors  of  celebrity,  are 
omitted  as  tedious  and  uninterestmg.  The  detail,  if  every 
minute  variation  were  recounted,  would  be  endless.  The  his- 
torian, indeed,  of  all  the  doctrinal  and  moral  alterations  of  mis- 
named Cathohcism  would  write,  not  a  light  octavo,  but  many 
E)nderous  foUos,  which  would  require  much  unnecessary  time, 
bour,  expense,  and  patience.  The  work,  which  is  now  offered 
to  the  world,  vrill,  it  is  presumed,  be  sufficient  in  quantity, 
whatever  may  be  its  quality,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader,  and  answer  the  end  of  its  pubUcation. 

Popish  variations  from  the  Aposties  and  Fathers  also  claim 
a  place  in  this  work.  The  Romish  system  is  shewn  to  possess 
neither  Scriptural  nor  Traditional  authority.  This,  in  one  re- 
spect, will  evince  the  disagreement  of  Papists  with  each  other. 
These  claim  the  inspired  and  ecclesiastical  writers  of  antiquity, 
and  appeal  to  their  works,  which,  in  the  Romish  account,  are, 
in  doctrine,  popish,  and  not  protestant.  The  sacred  canon  is, 
by  the  opponents  of  protestantism,  acknowledged,  and,  which 
is  no  easy  task,  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Fathers.  A  display  of  their  variations  from  these 
standards,  which  papists  recognize,  wiU,  in  one  way,  evince 
their  disagreement  among  themselves,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
overthrow  their  pretensions  to  antiquity. 

The  history  of  papal  superstitions  traces  the  introduction  of 
these  innovations  into  Chnstencfom.  The  annals  of  these  opin- 
ions, teaching  their  recession  fit)m  primeval  simplicity,  will  also 
shew  the  time  and  occasion  of  their  adoption.  The  steps  which 
led  to  their  reception  are  careftdly  marked;  and  these  additions 
to  early  Christianity  will  appear  to  be  the  inventions  of  men. 
Their  commencement  was  small  and  their  growth  gradual. 
The  Alpine  snow-ball,  which  roHs  down  the  mountain,  is  at 
first  trifling;  but  accumulates  as  it  sweeps  the  lofty  range  of 
steeps,  tin,  at  length,  the  mighty  mass,  resistiess  in  its  course, 
appals  the  spectator,  mocks  opposition,  and  overwhelms  in  ruin 
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the  vineyard,  ihe  village,  or  the  city.  Superstition,  in  like 
manner,  unperceived  in  the  beginning,  augments  in  its  progress. 
The  fency,  the  fears,  or  the  interests  of  men  supply  continual 
accessions,  till  the  frowning  monster  afirights  the  mind  and  op- 
presses the  conscience.  Such  was  the  rise  and  progress  of 
komanism.  A  religion,  boasting  unchangeableness,  received 
continual  accretions  of  superstition  and  absurdity,  till  it  became 
a  heterogeneous  composition  of  Gentilism  and  Christianity, 
united  to  many  abominations,  unknown  in  the  annals  of  my- 
thology and  paganism.  The  history  of  these  innovations  will 
expose  their  novelty,  and  discover  their  aberrations  from  the 
original  simplicity  of  the  Gospel. 

Popery,  in  its  growth  from  infancy  to  maturity,  occupied  all 
the  lengmened  period  from  the  age  of  the  AposUes  till  the  last 
Lateran  CounciL  This  includes  the  long  Lapse  of  time  fix)m 
Paul  of  Tarsus  to  Leo  the  Tenth.  Paul  saw  the  incipient 
workings  of  *  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity.*  The  twilight  then  be- 
gan, which  advanced  in  slow  progress,  to  midnignt  darkness. 
Superstition,  which  is  so  congenial  with  the  human  mind,  was 
added  to  superstition,  and  absurdity  to  absurdity.  Filth  col- 
lected. The  Roman  hierarchs,  amidst  alternate  success  and 
defeat,  struggled  hard  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  sovereignty. 
Leo,  Gregory,  Innocent,  and  Boniface,  in  their  several  aays, 
advanced  the  papacy,  on  the  ruins  of  episcopacy  and  royalty, 
bishops  and  kings.  These  celebrated  pontins  augmented  the 
papal  authority,  and  encroached  on  prelatic  and  regal  power. 

Leo  the  Tenth,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  saw  the  mignty  plan 
completed.  The  Lateran  Assembly,  under  his  presidency, 
conferred  on  the  pope  a  full  authority  over  all  councils,  which, 
in  consequence  of  this  synodal  decision,  he  was  vested  with  the 
arbitrary  power  of  convoking,  transferring,  and  dissolving  at 
pleasure.^  This  concession  subjected  synodal  aristocracy  to 
pontifical  despotism;  and,  in  consequence,  extinguished  all 
episcopal  freedom.  The  same  convention  embodied,  in  its  acts, 
the  bull  of  Boniface  the  Eighth  a^nst  Philip  the  French  king.* 
This  transaction  subjugated  royalprerogative  and  popular  privi- 
lege to  pontifical  tyranny.  The  synod  had  only  to  advance 
another  step,  and  the  work  of  wickedness  was  consummated. 
This  was  soon  effected.  The  infallible  bishops  addressed  the 
infallible  pontiff  as  God.'  The  successor  of  tne  Galilean  fish- 
erman was  represented  as  a  Terrestrial  Deity ;  while  he  re- 
ceived with  complacency  and  without  reluctance,  the  appeUa- 
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tion  of  blasphemy.  Leo  then  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  Paul, 
and  '  as  God  shewed  himself  that  he  was  God.'  *  The  man  of 
sin,  the  son  of  perdition,'  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with 
the  spirit  of  his  mouth  and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of 
his  coming  was  revealed.'  Popery>  appalling  the  nations  with 
its  lurid  terrors,  stood  confessed  m  ail  its  horrid  fiightfiilness 
and  deformity. 

But  the  age,  that  witnessed  the  maturity  of  Romanism,  be* 
held  its  declension.  Leo,  who  presided  in  the  Lateran  coimcil, 
saw  the  advances  of  Luther,  ZuingUus,  and  Calvin,  who  ush- 
ered in  the  Reformation.  The  God  of  the  Lateran  lost  the  half 
of  his  dominions  by  the  fiiar  of  Wittemberg,  the  canton  of 
Zurich,  and  the  pastor  of  Geneva.  Leo  Uved  to  curse  Luther, 
and  view  whole  nations  rejecting  the  usurped  authority  of  the 
papacy.  Mystic  Babylon  must,  in  this  manner,  continue  to 
lalt,  till  at  last  it  shrink  and  disappear  before  the  light  of  the 
Gospel,  the  energy  of  truth,  and  the  predictions  of  heaven. 

This  work  is  designed  to  employ  acainst  popery,  the  argu- 
ment which  the  celebrated  Bossuet  wielded  with  ingenuity,  but 
without  success  against  protestantism.  The  reformers  disa- 
greed in  a  few  unimportant  points  of  divinity.  Their  disagree- 
ment, however,  was  rather  in  discipline  than  in  faith  or  morality. 
These  dissensions  the  slippery  Bossuet  collected ;  and  what 
was  wanting  in  fact,  he  suppUed  from  the  fountain  of  his  own 
teeming  imagination.  The  discordancy,  partly  real  but  chiefly 
fitncifu^  the  bishop  represented  as  inconsistent  with  truth  and 
demonstrative  of  ralsehood.  The  Variations  of  Popery  are  in- 
tended to  retort  Bossuet's  argument.  The  strikmg  diversity, 
exhibited  in  Romanism,  presents  avndefield  for  retaliation  and 
win  supply  copious  reprisals.  The  author  of  this  production, 
however,  woula,  unlike  the  Romish  advocate,  adhere  to  facts 
and  avoid  the  Jesuitical  bishop's  misrepresentations. 

Bossuet's  design,  in  his  famous  work,  is  diflScult  to  ascertain. 
He  was  a  man  of  discernment.  He  must  therefore  have  known, 
that  the  weapon,  which  he  wielded  against  the  reformation, 
might  be  made  to  recoil  with  tremendous  effect  on  his  own  sys- 
tem. His  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  history  might  have 
informed  him,  that  the  variations  of  popery  were  a  thousand 
times  more  numerous  than  those  of  protestantism.  His  argu- 
ment, therefore,  is  much  stronger  a^2;ainst  himself  than  against 
his  adversary.  This,  one  would  think,  might  have  taught  the 
polemic,  for  his  own  sake,  to  spare  his  controversial  details. 

Bossuet's  argument  is,  in  another  respect,  more  injurious  to 
himself  than  to  the  enemy.  The  Romish  communion  claims 
in&lfibility.     The  reformed  prefer  no  such  ridiculous  preten- 
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uon :  and  might,  therefore,  difier  in  circumstantials  and  aiB[ree 
m  ftindamentals,  might  err  and  return  to  the  truth.  These 
might  vary  and  survive  the  shock.  The  imputation  of  disso- 
nancy  to  such  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  harmless  allegation. 
But  error,  or  change  in  a  communion,  claiming  inerrabiUtjr  and 
unchangeability,  is  fatal  Its  numerous  vacillations,  indeed,  in 
every  age,  destroy  all  its  pretensions  to  unity  and  immutabiUty. 

The  authorities  in  this  work  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
Fathers  and  Romish  authors.  Protestant  historians  and  Aeo- 
logians  axe  seldom  quoted,  and  only  in  matters  of  minor  import- 
ance. Popish  professors  will,  with  more  readiness,  credit 
popish  doctors ;  and  these  are  easUy  suppUed.  Many  annalists 
of  this  denomination  have,  even  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
honour  of  the  papacy,  shewn  a  candour  which  is  highly  praise- 
worthy. These  with  laudable  ingenuousness,  have  related 
fii^bts ;  while  others,  indeed,  with  shameful  prevarication,  have 
dealt  in  fiction.  The  communion  which  produced  a  Baronius, 
a  Bellarmine,  a  Maimbourg,  and  a  Binius,  can  boast  of  a  Du 
Pin,  a  Giannone,  a  Thuanus,  a  Paolo,  and  a  GuicciardinL 

One  popish  author  is,  in  this  performance,  confuted  fit)m 
another.  Theologian,  in  this  manner,  is  opposed  to  theologian, 
pope  to  pope,  and  council  to  coimcil.  A  Launoy  and  a  Du  Pin 
supply  materials  for  a  refutation  of  a  Baronius  and  a  Bellar- 
mme.  A  Paolo  will  often  correct  the  errors  of  a  Pallavincino ; 
and  a  Du  Pin,  in  many  instances,  rectify  the  mistakes  of  a 
Binius.  Eugenius  condemned  and  exconmiunicated  what 
Nicholas  approved  and  confirmed.  Clement  and  Benedict,  in 
fine  style  and  with  great  devotion,  anathematized  Boniface, 
Innocent,  and  Gregory.  The  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and 
Basil  committed  direct  acts  of  hostility  on  those  of  Lyons,  Flor- 
ence, and  the  Lateran.  Th^  French  and  Italian  schools,  in 
the  war  of  opinion  and  theology,  conflict  in  determined  and 
diametrical  opposition.  The  Jesuit  and  the  Molinist  view  the 
Jansenist  and  the  Dominican  as  professed  enemies.  The  facil- 
ity, indeed,  with  which  any  one  popish  divine  may  be  confuted 
from  another,  exhibits,  in  a  striking  point  of  view,  the  diversity 
of  Romanism.  A  protestant,  skilled  in  popish  doctors  and 
synods,  may  safely  undertake  the  refutation  of  any  papist  Croixx 
writers  and  councils  of  his  adversary's  own  communion. 

This  work  makes  no  pretence  to  conceal  the  deformity  of 
Romanism.  The  author  disdains  to  dissemble  his  sentiments* 
Interested  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men  of  every  persuasion, 
he  is  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  disguising  absurdity,  for  the 
low  purpose  of  flattenng  its  partizans  or  obtaining  the  praise  of 
modem  liberalism.    He  knows  the  woe  pronounced  agamst  such 
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as  *  put  darkness  £)r  light,  and  light  for  darkness ;'  and  say, 
*  peace !  peace !  when  mere  is  no  peace.'  He  intends,  in  me 
fdlowing  pages,  an  unmitigated  and  unrelenting  exposure  of 
antichristian  abomina,tions.  He  would,  like  an  experienced 
surgeon,  examine  every  ailment,  probe  every  wound,  and  lay 
open,  without  shrinking  or  hesitation,  every  festering  sore.  He 
would  expose  the  moral  disorder,  in  all  its  hateiiil  and  haggard 
fiightfulness,  to  the  fiill  gaze  of  a  disgusted  world.  This  he 
would  do,  not  to  ffive  pain  or  gratify  the  malignity  of  men ;  but 
to  heal  the  wound,  cure  the  d£ease.  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
distemper  or  infection,  and  restore  the  sufferer  to  health, 
strengtn,  and  activity.  He  would  teach  the  patient  the  malig- 
nancy of  his  complamt,  and  warn  the  spectator  to  flee  for  fear 
of  contain.  The  medicine,  he  would,  like  the  skilful  physi- 
cian, suit  to  the  symptoms,  and  apply  caustic,  when  a  lotion 
would  be  inefiectuaL  Ridicule  may  be  used,  when,  through 
the  nerverseness  of  man  or  the  inveteracy  of  the  malady,  reason 
has  oeen  found  to  fiiiL 

Grateful  for  the  favourable  reception  given  to  the  first  editions 
of  this  work  (which  were  published  in  ISSl — 8)  the  author  again 
ofiers  it  to  the  candid  acceptance  of  the  public,  carefiilly  revSed, 
enlarged,  and  corrected  throughout.  He  feels  some  confidence, 
indeed,  in  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  He  travelled 
a  long,  but  delightful  journey,  through  whole  files  of  authorities 
in  ancient  and  modem  languages ;  in  which,  during  his  progress, 
he  pillaged  the  pages  and  rifled  the  annals  of  Romish  and  Re- 
formed controversy.  These,  he  knows,  have  supplied  a  vast 
mass  of  matter,  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  condense.  But 
the  elements  of  information  are  valueless,  and  will  be  neglected, 
if  void  of  order  or  beauty.  A  body  without  a  soul  wants  attrac- 
tion. The  richest  colours  without  symmetry  and  expression, 
ofiend  the  eye  of  taste.  The  fairest*  iorm,  if  destitute  of  anima- 
tion, is  unenga^g.  A  book,  in  like  manner,  especially  in 
modem  days,  -wll  feil  to  interest  the  mind,  if  unaccompanied 
with  the  fascinations  of  life,  grace,  and  elegance.  Ideas  rejjuire 
to  be  arranged  and  animated,  in  order  to  torm  a  useful  or  invit- 
ing composition ;  as  spirit  must  be  infused  into  the  passive  clay, 
to  produce  a  living,  moving,  breathing,  and  intellectual  man. 
The  author  is  aware  of  the  difference  between  a  leamed  and 
a  popular  book.  He  invites  criticism.  Should  the  public  con- 
tinue to  smile  and  encourage  his  essay,  he  will  rejoice  in  its 
&vour :  but  if  otherwise,  he  wiU  acquiesce  in  its  decision. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THB   XmiTT  OF  PROTESTANTISM. 

■ARMOKT     or     THB     RKFORICCD     COlTPXSBtOJft     ttP    PAXTB— CONSUBITAirTIATldll     09 
LUTBCRARISM — POPISH     DIVKRSITT      ON       TRANStJBSTASTIATlOK — DISCIPUHA&IAJI 

TARISTT 81CTARIA5181I— POOLERT   OP  ROMANISM — BXATA — CLARA — KATIVITT— 

PLAOILLI8M — CONVULSIONARIANKM — PISTIVAL  OP  TH«  A8S — DECISION  OP  A  ROMAN 

STROD ANTIQUITT    OP    PROTESTANTISM — PROTESTANT    NAME — PROTX6TANT    TBE* 

OLOOT — PROTESTANT    CHURCHES THE    WALDENSIAN — THE    GREEK — THE    NSBTO- 

BIAH-^TBS  MONOPBTSIAN — THE  ARMENIAN--TBE  SYRIAN. 

Thb  unity  and  antiquity  of  Romanism,  haTe,  by  its  partizans, 
been  often  contrasted  with  the  diversity  and  novelty  of  Protest- 
antism. These  topics  supply  the  votary  of  papal  superstition 
with  fond  occasions  of  exultation,  triumph,  and  oravado.  Ro* 
manism,  according  to  its  iriends,  is  unchangeable  as  truth,  and 
old  as  Christianity.  Protestantism,  according  to  its  enemies, 
is  fluctuating  as  falsehood,  and  modem  as  the  Refbrmadcm. 
The  Bishop  of  Meaux  has  detailed  the  pretended  "  Variations 
of  Protestantism,"  and  collected,  with  invidious  industry,  all 
its  real  or  imaginary  alterations.  The  religion  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, in  the  statements  of  this  author,  is  characterized  by  muta- 
bility. Protestantism,  in  his  account,  separated,  in  its  infancy, 
into  jarring  systems,  and  appeared,  in  the  nations  of  its  nativity, 
in  many  diversified  forms.  But  this  discordancy,  it  will  be 
found,  is  the  offspring  of  misrepresentation.  The  Reformers, 
in  their  doctrinal  sentmients,  exhibited  a  wonder&l  agreement. 
Their  unanimi^,  indeed,  was  amazing;  and  showed,  that  these 
distinguished  theologians,  renouncing  the  vain  conmiandments 
of  men,  and  the  muddy  streams  of  tradition,  had  all  imbibed 
the  same  spirit,  and  drunk  Scorn  the  same  fountain. 

The  doctrinal  unity  of  the  Reformed  appears  from  their  Con- 
fessions of  Faith.  These  were  published  at  the  commencement  • 
of  the  Reformation  ;  and  all,  in  different  phraseology,  c«ntaini 
in  the  main,  the  same  truths.  Twelve  of  these  public  Exposi^ 
tbns  of  belief  were  issued  in  the  several  European  nations. 
These  were  the  Augsburg,  Tetrapolitan,  PoUsh,  Saxon,  Bohe-* 
mian,  Wittemberg,  Palatine,  Helvetian,  French,  Dutch,  English, 
and  Scottish  confessions.  All  these  are  printed,  in  Latin,  in 
Chouet's  Collection ;  and  have  been  abridged  and  criticised  by 
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Seidan,  Seckendorf,  Brandt,  Bossuet,  Maimbourg,  Moreri,  and 
Du  Pin,  according  to  their  diversified  prepossessions  and  designs. 

The  Augsburg  or  Augustan  Conlesaion  is  the  produetion  of 
Melancthon,  and  was  reviewed  and  approved  by  Luther.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony,  attended  by  a  few  of  the  German  Princes, 
presented  it  in  1530  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  at  the  Diet 
<^  Augsburg.  This  confessionaJ  manifesto,  which  was  read  in 
the  Augustan  Congress,  recdved  its  name  firomthe  place  of  its 
presentation ;  and  became  the  standard  of  Lutberanism,  through 
Germany >  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  The  work  has  been 
eritieised  with  the  pen  of  prejudice  by  Maimbourg,  and  abridged 
with  impartiality  by  Seckendorf,  Sleidan,  Paolo,  Moreri,  and 
Du  Pin.* 

The  Tetrapolxtan,  like  the  Augustan  Confession,  was,  in  1530, 
presented  to  his  Imperial  Majes^,  at  Ae  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
by  a  Deputation  from  Strasbourg,  Constance,  Memmingen,  and 
Lindau.  The  ambassadors  on  this  occasion,  represented  diesd 
finir  cities,  and,  from  this  circumstance,  this  public  document 
took  its  appellation.  This  compendium  was  compiled  by  Bucer 
and  Capito,  and  approved  by  me  Senate  of  Strasbourg.  The 
cpmpila^icm  has  been  epitomised,  with  his  usual  fairness,  by  Du 
Pin,  from  whom  it  extorted  a  flattering  eulogy.  This  wnting, 
says  the  Sorbonnist,  is  composed  with  much  sulrtlety  and  address. 
Every  article  is  supported  by  scriptural  authority,  and  expressed 
in  a*  manner  calculated  to  impose  on  the  reader. ' 

The  Bohemian,  the  Saxon,  the  Wittemberg,  the  Polish,  and 
the  Palatine,  soon  Mowed  the  Augustan  Confession.  The  Bo- 
hemian or  Waldensian  Formidary  was  compiled  fixnn  older 
records,  and  presented,  in  1536,  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  by 
the  nobiUty  of  Bohemia.  The  Saxon,  in  1551,  was  issued  m 
the  Synod  of  Wittemberg,  approved  by  the  Protestant  Clergy 
of  Saxony,  ^fisnia,  and  Pomerania,  sanctioned  by  the  Princes 
of  Brandenburg  and  Mansfelt,  and  presented,  the  same  year,  to 
the  Council  of  Trent.  The  Wittemberg,  composed  by  Brent, 
was  published  in  1562.  The  Polish  was  formed  in  the  General 
Synod  of  Sendomir,  in  1570,  and  recognized  through  Poland, 
Lithuania,  and  Samogitia.  Frederic  the  Third,  the  Elector 
Palatine,  in  1576,  issued  aFonnulary,\in  which  he  conveyed  an 
cxposidan  of  his  own  faith.  * 

The  Helvetian  Confession  was  issued  m  1636,  at  Ba^  in  a 

•»  M«.  4.  566.  Chouet,  3.  Bom.  1.  98.  Bleid.  1.  284.  Secken.  152.  Piolo^ 
1.  89.    Du  Pin,  3.  307.    Moreri,  2.  501. 

•  Cbonet,  215.    Du  Pin,  8.  207, 209.    Boss.  1.  98.    Sloid.  1.285.    Seokeo.  198. 

>  Gbouet,  4.  140,  20L  Alex.  17.  405.  BosBoet,  1.  410.  Da  Pi%  3.  659. 
iforer^  2.  562. 


fXmTentkm  af^  Reformed  Sfimstry  and  Magistracy  of  Swifr 
gerlandy  and  received,  with  common  coosent,  urougn  the  Can- 
tona  of  the  nation.  This  form  of  belief  was  afterwards  signed  by 
a  second  assembly,  held  the  same  year  in  tfie  same  city.  This, 
enlarged  and  improved,  was  again  published  in  3666,  and 
extorted  an  unwUUrig  eulogy  even  from  the  bishop  of  Meaux* 
The  Swiss  Confession,  according  to  this  author,  excels  all  other 
compendmms  of  the  same  kind  which  he  had  seen  in  plainness 
and  precision.  The  theologians  of  Basil,  therefore,  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  not  only  promulgated  their  creed,  but^ 
wonderful  to  tell,  made  even  Bossuet  once  at  least  in  his  life  teU 
the  truth.* 

The  confessions  of  France,  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland 
soon  followed  that  of  Switzerland.  The  F  rench  Formulary  was 
drawn  up  in  a  national  synod  at  Paris  in  1559.  Beza,  in  1561, 
presented  it  to  Charles  the  Ninth,  in  the  colloquy  of  Poissy. 
This  public  dociunent  w€is  confirmed  in  the  national  council  of 
RocheUe,  and  signed  by  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  by  her  son 
Henry  the  Fourth,  by  Cond6,  Nassau,  Coligny,  and  the  synod, 
imd  recognised  by  tlie  reformed  of  die  Frenchnation.  Chouet 
has  ^en  it  in  Latin,  and  Laval  in  French.  The  Dutch  or 
Belgic,  written  in  French  in  1561,  and  in  Dutch  and  Latin  in 
1681,  was  confirmed  in  a  National  Synod  in  1579.  The  EngUdi 
was  edited  in  the  Synod  of  London  in  1562,  and  printed  by  the 
authority  of  the  Queen  in  1571.  Tlris  form  of  belief,  published 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  dissension  and  prcwnoting  harmony, 
was  approved  by  the  dignified  and  inferior  clergy  Mid  subscribed 
by  her  Miyesty  Queen  EUzabeth.  That  Formula  is  feithftilly 
abiidfled  l^  Du  Pin*  Several  Confessions  appeared  in  Scotland 
in  different  times*  Knox,  in  1560,  composed  one,  which  was 
ratified  by  parliament.  This,  however,  and  others,  were  only 
provisional  and  temporary,  and  sunk  into  neglect,  on  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  Formulary  compiled  at  Westminster,  which,  in  1647, 
was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  1649,  and  1600, 
was  ratified  by  the  Scottish  parliament  at  Edinburgh,  and  after- 
ward avowed  by  the  people^  * 

The  approbation  oi  each  confession  was  not  limited  to  the 
nation,  fer  which,  in  a  pai^cular  manner,  it  wets  intended,  l^he 
Reformed  of  the  several  Eurt^pean  kingdoms  evinced  their  mutual 
concord  and  communion,  by  a  reciprocal  subscription  to  these 
fenns  of  faith.  The  Saxon  Creed  was  approved  by  the  Reformed 
of  Strasbourg  and  Poland:  and  the  Bohemian  or  Waldensian  by 

'  Ckonet,  8,  4.    Da  Pin,  3.  219,  656.    Bom.  1.  110.  md  3. 61.    Morari,  S.  562. 
s  Chooet,  4, 99,  125.    Laval,  1. 117.    Da  Fin,  3.  656,  661.    AyiaM,  1. 145^300, 
98—111.    Thaw.  2.  54.    Minvri,  2,  569. 
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Luther,  Melancthon,  Bucer ;  by  the  academy  of  "Wittemberg,  by 
the  Lutherans  and  Zuinghans,  and  indeed  by  all  the  friencUi 
of  Protestantism.^  The  rolish  was  recommended  by  the  Wal- 
densians  and  Lutherans.  The  Dutch  was  subscribed  by  the 
French  National  Synod  of  Figeac;  and  the  French  by  the 
reft>rmed  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Swiss,  united  to  each  other 
in  mind  and  communion,  declared  themselves  undivided  from 
Ae  reformed  of  other  nations  of  Christendom ;  and  their  con- 
fession was  signed  by  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  Hungary, 
Poland,  France,  Belgium,  England,  and  Scotland. 

These  confessional  systems  comprised  all  the  tojrics  of  theo- 
logy. Faith  and  monJity  were  discussed  with  precision  and 
perspicuity.  God,  the  Trinity,  predestination,  creation,  provi- 
dence, sin,  duty,  redemption,  regeneration,  justification,  adop- 
tion, sanctification,  baptism,  communion,  death,  resurrection, 
and  immortality,  all  these  subjects  and  many  others  were  com- 
prehended in  these  publications.  The  truth  and  duty  of  reli- 
gion were,  in  these  concise  expositions,  explained  in  a  clear  and 
satisfectoiy  manner* 

These  doctrinal  compilations  represented  the  theology  of  a 
vast  population.  Protestantism  pervaded  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmarlc,  Prussia,  Poland,  Germany,  Transylvania^  Hungary, 
Switzerland,  France,  Holland,  Enghmd,  Ireland,  and  Scotkna : 
and  visited  the  continents  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  The 
extensive  territory,  in  this  manner,  irom  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Euxine,  and  from  the  Icy  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
witnessed  the  light  of  the  Reformation,  which,  propagated  at 
succeeding  times  by  missionary  zeal,  reached  the  Afirican  and 
Asian  continents,  and  crossing  the  interposing  ocean,  illuminated 
Ae  transatlantic  shores  in  a  world  unknown  to  the  ancients- 

The  harmony  of  these  declarations  of  belief  is  truly  surpris- 
ing, and  constitutes  an  extraordinary  event  in  the  history  of  man. 
The  annals  of  religion  and  philosophy  supply  no  other  example 
of  such  agreement.  The  several  nations,  let  it  be  recollected,' 
acted,  on  these  occasions,  in  an  independent  manner,  without 
concert  or  collusion.  The  one  had  no  power  or  authority  td 
cofttrol  the  other.  The  clergy  and  laity,  besides,  were  numer- 
ous '  and  scattered  over  a  wide  territory.  The  transaction,  in 
its  whole  progress,  manifested  the  finger  of  Heaven,  and  the 
overruUnfg  providence  of  God.  The  Reformed,  indeed,  had 
the  one  common  standard  of  revelation.  Directed  by  this  cri-' 
terion,  the  eacly  patrons  of  Protestantism  formed  their  faith, 

^  Lotbenis  hanc  Valdensinm  Bohemomin  confeedonem  approbavit  Eamdem 
Isodrarant  Melanotoa  et  Bucerias.  Alex.  17.  406.  Cboaet,  3,  4, 12.  Da  Pin.  3. 
553.    Bo88.  1.  XV.    Aymon.  1  145,  157,  300. 
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vrhich,  except  on  eae  point,  to  evidence  homan  weakness,  ex« 
hibited  a  perfect  unanimity.  The  Zninglian  and  Lutheran 
'Confessions,  says  Paolo,  difiered  in  reality,  only  on  the  sacrar 
ment.^  All  these  comprehensive  abridgments  shovired,  in  varied 
diction,  an  astonishing  unity,  in  the  main,  on  all  doctrinal  ques- 
tions, tliough  they  might  difier  on  discipline  and  ceremony. 

The  absurdity  of  consubstantiation,  indeed,  for  some  tim6| 
deformed  Lutheranism.  This  opinion,  the  Saxon  Reformei, 
during  his  whole  life,  retained  with  obstinacy.  His  pertinacity 
on  this  subject,  kindled  the  sacramentarian  controversy,  whidh 
awakened  a  series  of  noisy,  useless  disputation.  These  discusr 
sions  aflE>rded  Bossuet  a  subject  of  empty  triumph.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  to{)ic,  on  wUbh  he  has  rung  every  possible  change, 
and  which  constitutes  the  staple  commodity  of  his  ''  variationst" 
the  good  bishop  would  often  have  been  at  a  wofiil  loss. 

Luther's  hostility  to  Zuinglianism,  however,  has  been  often 
much  overrated.  This  appears  from  the  conference  betweoi 
the  Lutherans  and  Zuinghans  at  Marpurg  in  1529.  Luther 
appeared,  on  diis  occasion,  accompaoiea  by  Melancthon,  Jonas, 
Osiander,  Brent,  and  Agricola;  and  Zuin^us  by  Bucer, 
Oecobmpadius,  and  Hsedio.  Many  other  persons  of  merit  and 
erudition  attended.  The  Lutherans  and  Zumglians  both  agreed 
in  the  belief  of  a  real  presence  in  the  sacrament ;  but  difibred 
whether  this  presence  was  corporal  or  spiritual  Mutual  good 
will  and  friendly  feeling,  however,  prevailed,  especially  on  the 
mrt  of  the  Zuinglians.-  This  is  admitted  by  Mahnbourg,  Du 
Pin,  Paolo,  and  Luther.  The  Zuinglians,  according  to  Maim* 
bourg,  Du  Pin,  Sleidan,  and  Seckendorf,  begged,  wim  the  most 
earnest  entreaty,  that  a  schism  should  not  be  continued  on  ac- 
count of  one  question.  The  Zuinglians,  according  to  Luther, 
were  mild  and  conciliating  even  beyond  expectation.  An  ac- 
ecMnmodation,  said  the  Reformer,  is  not  hopeless ;  and  though  a 
fraternal  and  formal  union  is  not  effected,  there  exists  a  peao^ 
frd  and  amiable  concord.^  All  agreed  to  exercise  Christiaa 
charity,  till  God  should  supply  additional  light  on  the  subject 
of  disputation  and  direct  to  the  means  of  establishing  unanimity. 
The  Conference,  besides,  were  unanimous  on  all^omer  points  of 
divinity.  All,  say  Du  Pin  and  Paob,  were  agreed  on  all  topics 
but  the  communion.*  A  confession  was  issued  on  the  subjects 
of  tfa»  Trinity,  the  incarnation,  feith,  baptism,  justification,  sane- 
tifioation,  tradition,  original  sin,  vicarious  righteousness,  good 

*  Qm  ne  cBfferoit  de  Tantre,  que  dans  Faiticle  de  reaehanstie.    Paolo,  1.  SI. 
'  Est,  tamen  placida,  arnica  concordaa.    Seckendorf,  1.  136,  138. 
»  Btant  d'accord  ear  tons  lea  antres  chefii.   Paolo,  1 .  82.— They  diflfered  upon  noM 
•f  the  aiticlea,  bat  that  of  tbe  Lovd't  MWer.    Da  Pin.  3.  2«5.-^leida%  vL 


works,  tbe  cml  magistzacyy  and  fotare  judgmcut,  and  Mb* 
•cribed  with  the  utmost  harmony  by  Ludoer,  Zuingliu^  aad  the 
olher  theologians. 

The  Zuinglian  communion  never  accounted  the  Lutheran 
pecuUari^  a  sufi^ient  reason  for  schism  or  disaffection.  This» 
they  proiesaed  on  many  occasicms*  The  French  Reformed,  in 
t^  National  Synod  of  Charenton,  acknowle^ed,  in  express 
terms,  the  purity  of  the  Lutheran  &ith  and  worship*  This  as- 
sembly, in  1531,  declared,  says  Aymon,  the  Lutheran  commu- 
mon  sound  in  the  fundamentals  of  reli^on,  and  free  jGrmn  super- 
stition  and  idolatry.  A  meeting  of  the  two  denominations  in 
1661  at  Cassel,  professed  their  reciprocal  esteem ;  and,  though 
a  formal  union  was  not  constituted,  expressed  their  mutual  ml- 
lingness  for  co-operadon  and  cordiality.  The  Lutherans  and 
Ccuvinists  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Poland,  in  1570,  in 
the  synod  of  Safidomir,  acknowledged  the  orthodoxy  of  each 
other's  fidth,  and  formed  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  unity .^ 

The  mutual  fnendship  entertained  by  the  Keformed  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Switzerland,  terminated  among  those  of 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Poland,  in  a  formal  eccle^astical 
union.  This  was  gloriously  efifected  at  Sendomir  in  1570.  A 
synod  of  Hungarian,  Transylvanian,  and  Polish  Calvinists  and 
Lutherans  met  at  that  city,  acknowledged  the  conformity  of 
dieir  mutual  faith  to  truth  and  revelection,  formed  themselves 
into  one  body,  and  resolved  on  reciprocal  co-operation  against 
the  pextizans  of  Romanism  and  sectarianism.  Agreed  in  doc^ 
trine,  the  synod,  in  the  genuine  sjnrit  of  religious  liberty,  left 
each  church  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  own  discipline  and  forms. 
This  noble  and  happy  compact  was  confirmed  in  the  synod  of 
Posen  held  in  the  same  year ;  and  in  those  of  Cracow,  Petro*- 
cow,  and  Breslaw  in  1573, 1578,  and  1583.  Two  branches  of 
the  Reformed,  who  had  dUfiered  in  one  non-essential,  concup- 
red,  in  this  manner,  to  form  one  ecclesiastical  communion,  and 
to  bury  in  eternal  oblivion,  all  the  conflicting  elements  of  faction 
and  animosity.' 

The  fonnal  junction,  which  bigotry  had  prevented,  was,  in 
1817,  effected  through  Prussia  and  Germany.  The  Calvinists 
modified  the  seventy  of  predestination,  and  tifie  Lutherans 
renounced  the  absurdity  of  consubstantiation;  and  both  denomir 
nations,  afler  a  candid  explanation,  could  see  no  remaining 
fltound  of  schism.  The  two,  in  consequence,  united  into  one 
body.  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism,  through  the  Prussian  and 
Geman  dominions  were  amalgamated,  and  both  distinctions 

^Ayayom,%^U    DaP]a,9.699.    •ThuiLS.Tra 
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lesolved  iato  €me.  The  two  hav^  fiNnned  ono  eedeaiatticftl 
Gomouinity,  and  sxt  called  Evaagdiical  Cbrkrtians.  The  H»g 
of  FruscSa,  on  the  occasion,  8ha«^  great  activity  in  pDomatBig 
the  compilattion  o£  a  Litur£y»  calculated  to  gratify  the  coinmu-* 
nity  and  afibrd  univeiBar  sads&ctioQ.  The  professors  of 
Lutheranism  and  Calvinism,  in  this  manner,  haniMmised,  and 
one  burst  of  benevolence  and  liberality  extimguished  the  disaf^ 
fecdon  of  three  hundred  3rear8. 

The  Bishop  of  Meaux  has  taken  occasion  from  these  muta- 
tions to  triumph  over  Protestantism*  But  he  ought  to  have 
known  the  chains  of  Romanism  on  this  topic*  and  have  feared 
to  provdke  retaliation*  The  friends  of  Popery  have  eoCertained 
diversified  opinions  on  transubstandatkm,  which  they  have  not 
accounted  as  essential  in  their  system.  A  few  iastanoes  of 
these  fluctuations  may  be  adduc^.  Gregory,  Pi\is,  Du  Pin, 
and  the  Sorbonne,  rejected,  or  were  willing  to  modify,  dseir 
darling  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 

Gregory  the  Seventh,  presiding  m  1078  with  all  his  in&Ui- 
bility,  in  a  Roman  Synod  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops, 
prescribed  a  ferm  of  belief  on  this  question,  which  rgected,  or, 
at  least,  did  not  mention  the  corporal  presence.  He  allowed 
Berengarius  to  profess,  that  the  bread  of  the  altar  after  conse- 
cration was  the  true  body,  and  the  wine,  the  true  bbod  of  our 
Lord.^  Transubstantiation  and  the  corporal  presence  are  faeae 
excluded.  Any  Protestant  would  sign  the  aeclaration.  The 
Zuinglians,  at  the  conference  of  Marpur^,  admitted  the  pies^ 
ence  of  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  m  the  sacrament,  and 
their  reception  by  tbdse  who  approach  the  oocumuaion**  The 
same  is  taught  in  the  Refermed  Confessions  of  Switaerlaftd* 
France,  Strasbourg,  Holland,  and  England.  Those  of  Swit-> 
serland  and  France  call  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  his 
body  and  blood,  which  feed  and  strengthen  the  communicant** 
Those  of  Strasbourg,  Holland,  and  England  represent  die  cm^ 
secrated  dements  as  his  true  body  and  blood,  which  are  piieseat 
in  the  institution  and  become  our  nourishment.^  The  doctrinal 
exposition  of  Pope  Gregory  and  the  Roman  council  would  have 
satisfied  any  of  the  Reformed  denominations.  All  these  ad- 
mitted aU  that  was  enjoined  by  the  Hofy,  Roman,  Apostolic 

*  Profitebatar,  ponem  altarb,  pott  consecrationem,  ene  venim  corpus  Ohmti,  et 
^mxm  M8e  verom  MngaaMm.    Oosfart,  3.  ftS»    MabiUon,  5.  125. 

*  Neqne  negare  voloet,  verain  corpofl  et  aenipuoem  Ghristi  adesM.  Seckend.  19$- 
'  AppeUati  corpus  et  sangninem  DoiuinL  HeL  Con.  in  Chonet,  67.  Nos  paaoH  et 

Bitrit  came  sua  et  aangoine.    Gal.  Con«  m  Ohouet  109, 110. 

*  Vernm  flttun  corpos,  venmiqii»  stnun  sangainem.  Argeli.  Con.  in  Obooelp 
240.  Vero  Christi  corpora  et  sanguine  alimnr.  Christum  ipsum  sic  nobis  priasea 
tern  eshftati  Aair.  Ooih  in  Ohouet,  1 19«  120 — Nos  fide  recip«re  vtacmm  oorpas,  et 
veram  wimgninCTn  Christi.    BeL  Ooo*  iaCho«it»  18S. 
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SjnoAy  headed  by  his  inMlibilify.  Mabill(m  acknowledges  die 
Berengarian  creed's  ambiguity  and  insuflfciency.*  The  con- 
temporary patrons  of  the  corporal  presence  held  the  same  opin- 
ion as  Mabillon,  and  insisted  on  the  substitution  of  an  unequiy- 
ocal  and  explicit  confessirni,  and  the  insertion  of  the  epithet 
*8ubstantiaL'  Thfa  accordingly  was  efiected  next  year.  A 
new  creed  was  issued,  acknowledging  a  substantial  change  in 
the  sacramental  elements  after  consecration.* 

Pius  the  Fourth  followed  the  footsteps  of  Gregory.  This 
Pontiff  in '1660,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  offered  to  con- 
firm the  English  Book  of  Common  Pmyer,  containing  the 
Thirty-nine  articles  and  the  Litany,  if  the  British  Sovereign 
would  acknowledge  the  Pontifical  supremacy  and  the  British 
nation  join  the  Romish  Communion.*  The  English  Articles 
reject  Transubstantiation.  The  rehgion  of  England  under  Eliza- 
beth, Mageoghegan  would  insinuate,  though  without  reason, 
was  conaposed  of  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism ;  but  certainly 
contained  Qothing  of  Transubstantiation.  Pius  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Queen,  which,  in  the  most  fiiendly  style,  professed  an 
anxiety  for  her  eternal  wel&re,  and  the  establishment  of  her 
zoyal  dignity.  This  epistle,  with  the  overtures  for  union,  was 
transmitted  by  Parpabo  the  Pope's  nuncio.  Martinengo  was 
commissioned  by  his  HoUness  the  same  year,  to  negociate  a 
similar  treaty.  !But  the  terms  were  refiised  by  the  Queen  and 
the  nadon.  Martinengo  was  not  even  allowed  to  land  in  Britain, 
but  was  stopped  in  the  Netherlands.* 

Du  Pin  and  the  Sorbonne  copied  the  example  of  Gregory 
and  Pius,  and  proposed  at  least  to  modify  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation. Wake  in  London  and  Du  Pin  in  Paris  com- 
menced an  epistolary  correspondence,  on  the  subject  of  a  union 
between  the  English  and  the  French  church.  The  French 
doctor  proposed  to  the  English  bishop  to  omit  the  word  Tran- 
substantiation, and  profess  a  real  change  of  the  bread  and  wine 
into  the  Lord's  body  and  blood.  This  modification,  which  would 
•satisfy  many  Protestants,  was  a  new  modelling  of  the  Trentine 
•  council's  definition.     The  proposal  was  conveyed  in  Du  Pin's 

*  Bob  his  veri  corporis  et  saiij[aiiiis  verbis  »aiirroca  latere  non  immerito  oredere- 
tor.  Mabil.  5.  125.— Berenganos  brevem  fiaei  suae  formolam,  sed  insufficientem 
ediderat    Mubillon.  5.  139. 

*  Berengarins  explicatiorBm  fidei  fommlsm  sobsoribere  eoaotns  est  Vox  sab- 
•tentiriiter  ultimae  Berenprians  fidei  profeasioni  inserta  est.    Mabil.  5.  139. 

*  Qa*il  confihneroit  le  livere  de  laPnere  Commtme.  Le  Itvre  de  la  Priere  Oom- 
nrane  est  one  espece  de  Ritael  oa  Breviare,  qoi  contient  les  trente-neaf  articles  de 
la  religion  pretendue  r^form^e,  avec  la  fbrmme  des  prieres.  Mageoghegan,  3.  379, 
Se^  3S1.    Cart.  3.  393.-Heyliii,  303.-6trype.  1.  22S, 

*  Trasitas  negatiis.  Alexander,  23.  230.*  Ne  httjas  qaidem  sedis  ad  ipsam,  hio 
de  ocQsa,  nuncios  in  Angliam  tnjioere  permiserit.    Magcjp^.  3.  412. 
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Commonitoiium*  The  plan,  bowerer,  was  not  meteij  the  act 
of  Du  Pin.  The  conditions  of  a  coalition  were  read,  and,  after 
due  consideration,  approved  by  the  Sorbonnian  factdty,  so  cele- 
brated for  its  erudition,  wisdom,  and  Catholicism.^  Thes6 
Roman  hierarchs  and  a  French  university  were  'willing,  on 
certain  terms,  to  compromise  or  modify  Transubstantiation ;  and 
the  patrons  of  Popery,  in  consequence,  need  not  exult  or  won- 
der, if  Lutherans,  Zuinglians,  and  Calvinists  evinced  a  disposi- 
tion to  unite,  while  their  opinions  on  Consubstantiadon  disagreed, 
and  much  less,  when  their  minds,  after  long  consideration,  came 
to  correspond. 

The  unity  of  the  reformed,  it  may  be  observed,  was  restricted 
to  faith  and  morality.  Considerable  diversity  existed  in  disci- 
pline and  ceremonies.*  But  these,  all  admit,  are  unessential,  and, 
m  many  instances,  unimportant.  Discipline,  it  is  confessed, 
differs  among  the  Romish  as  well  as  amonc  the  Reformed. 
The  Disciplinarian  Canons  of  Trent  were  rejected  in  France 
and  in  part  of  Ireland ;  while  they  are  admitted  even  in  Spain 
only  so  far  as  consistent  with  regal  authority.  Almost  every 
celebrated  schoolman  in  the  Romish  Communion  became  the 
founder  of  a  particular  denomination,  distinguished  by  a  pecu- 
fiarity  of  regulation  and  government.  The  Augustinians,  Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans,  Jansenists,  Jesuits,  Benedictines,  were  all 
characterized  by  diffferent  rites,  discipline,  and  ceremonies. 

Sectarianism,  indeed,  has  prevailed  since  the  rise  of  Protest- 
imtism.  Many  denominations  appeared  after  the  Reformation. 
Arianism,  Swedenborgianism,  Flagellism,  Southcottianism,  and 
other  errors  have  erected  their  portentous  and  fantastic  heads. 
The  clamor  of  Arianism,  the  nonsense  of  Swedenborgianism, 
and  the  ravings  of  Southcottianism,  have  blended  in  mingled 
discord  and  in  fuD  cry. 

But  all  these  or  sinular  kinds  of  schism  and  heresy  appeared, 
in  all  their  enormity,  many  ages  before  the  BLeformation. 
Division  arose  in  the  <;jhurch  from  its  origin,  in  die  days  of  apo&- 
tolic  truth  and  purity.  Irenseus,  who  flourished  in  the  second 
century,  attacked  the  errors  of  his  day,  and  his  work  on  this 
subject  fills  a  full  volume  in  folio.  These  errors,  in  the  days  of 
Epiphanius,  in  the  fourth  century,  had  increased  to  eighty,  and,  in 
the  time  of  Philaster,  to  an  hundred  and  fifty.  Their  number 
continued  to  augment  with  the  progress  of  time ;  and  tbeif 
systems  equalled  those  of  the  modems  in  extravagance.  Schism 
and  heresy  prevailed  to  a  more  alarming  extent,  before  than 

^  Da  Fin,  Comiiiomtoriam,  in  Maolaxne*s  Moah.    App.  III.  Bio^.  pict  30.  47S. 
'  In  diyenii  eeclenii  quiedam  deprehenditor  yarietet  in  loqnationibiifly  et  mo40 
«^oationii,  doctiino,  in  ritiboi  item  Tcd  ocrenoiiiis.    Ohoaet  13. 
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since  the  establishment  of.  Protestantism  in  its  present  ibn& 
Later  are  but  a  revival  of  former  errors  and  delusions,  which 
jBourished  at  a  distant  period,  and,  preserved  fiom  obUvion  by 
the  historian,  swell  the  folios  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity. 

These  illusions,  however,  the  Reformers  never  countenanced, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  opposed.  Luther  and  Calvin  withstood 
the  many  deviations  from  truth  and  propriety,  which  appeared 
in  their  day,  and  which  since  that  period  have,  in  various  forms, 
infested  Cnristendom.  The  Saxon  reformer  exerted  aU  his 
authority  against  the  error  and  fury  of  Anabaptism  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  was  imitated  in  his  opposition  to  turbulence  by  the 
Swiss,  French,  English,  and  Scottish  Reformers,  Zuinglius, 
Calvin,  Cranmer,  and  Knox. 

The  Romish  priesthood  and  people,  on  the  contrary,  have^ 
in  every  age,  fostered  fanaticism  and  absurdity.  Every  foolery 
of  sectarianism,  which,  though  unconnected  with  Protestantism, 
arose  since  the  Reformation,  and  disgraced  religion,  has  nestled 
in  the  bosom  of  Popery,  and  been  cherished  1^  its  priesthood 
and  people.  Arianism,  an  affiliated  branch  of  Socinianism, 
claims  the  honor  of  antiquity,  and  was  patronized  by  Liberius, 
and  by  the  councils  of  Sirmium,  Selucia,  and  Ariminum.  The 
extravagance  of  Montanism,  as  Tertullian  relates,  was  patron* 
ized  by  the  contemporary  Pope  and  rivalled  the  fanaticism  of 
Swedenborgianism.^  The  Pontiff,  says  Grodeau,  gave  Mon- 
tanus  letters  of  peace,  which  showed  that  he  had  been  admitted 
to  his  communion.^  His  Holiness,  says  Rhenan,  Montanized* 
Victor,  says  Bruys,  approved  the  prophesying  of  Montanus, 
Priscilla,  and  Maxirnilla.  The  mania  of  Joanna  Southcott  in 
modem  times  is  eclipsed  by  the  dreams  of  Beata,  Clara,  and 
Nativity. 

Beata  of  Cuenza  in  Spain  was  bom  in  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  But  she  aspired,  not- 
withstanding, to  the  character  and  celebrity  of  a  Roman  saint: 
and  for  effecting  her  purpose,  she  invented  a  most  extraordinanr 
fiction,  which,  she  said,  was  revealed  to  her  by  theSonof  GodU 
Her  body,  she  declared,  as  was  indicated  to  her  by  special  reve- 
lation, was  transubstantiated  into  the  substance  of  our  Lord's 
body.  Beata's  blasphemy  created  no  less  discussion  in  Spain 
than  Joanna's  in  England.  The  Spanish  priests  and  Monks 
divided  on  the  absurdity.  Some  maintained  its  possibility,  and 
some  its  impossibility :  and  the  one  party  wondered  at  the 

»  Bocrat  IV.  21,  22.  Theod.  H.  39,  40.  Spon.l73.n.  DuPin,S47.  Bray.l 
U«.    TertaL501. 

*  Le  Pape  lui  avoit  doxm^  lettres  pacifiqaes,  qoi  montroieiit  qa'i]  TaToit  admif 
mi  IE  communion.    Godean.  1.  436.  Bray.  1.  40. 
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•tibei's  unbelieE  A  few,  indeed,  it  appears,  were  tbe  aocom- 
plices  of  her  imposture.  But  many  were  the  dupes  of  tneir  own 
credulity.  Beata's  visionary  votaries,  believing  her  flesh  and 
blood  transformed  into  the  substance  of  the  Messiah,  proceeded, 
in  thdr  fi>lly  and  impiety,  to  adore  the  impostor.  Her  sacer- 
dotal and  lay  partizans  conducted  her  in  procession,  and  with 
lighted  tapers  to  the  churches  and  through  the  streets ;  while 
these  shameful  exhibitions  were  accompanied  with  prostration 
and  burning  of  incense  before  the  new-made  goddess,  as  before 
the  consecrated  host.^  The  woman,  indeed,  was  as  good  a  divi- 
nity as  sacramental  pastry.  Beata's  claim,  in  all  its  ridiculous 
inconsistency,  was  as  rational  in  itself,  and  supported  by  as 
strong  evidence  as  the  tale  of  Transubstantiation.  The  clergy 
and  laity  of  Spain,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  infaUibiUty  and 
illuminated  with  all  its  dazzling  splendor,  were  no  less  liable  to 
deception  than  a  few  fanatics  in  England,  guided  by  their  own 
unlettered  and  infatuated  minds. 

Clara  at  Madrid,  less  assunung  than  Beata,  aspired  only  to 
the  nsone  and  distinction  of  a  prophetess ;  and  her  claims,  like 
those  of  many  other  impostors,  soon  obtained  general  credit 
Her  sanctity  and  her  miracles  became  the  general  topics  of  con- 
versation. Pretending  to  a  paralytic  affection,  and  unable  to 
leave  her  bed,  the  prophetess  wus  visited  by  the  most  distin- 
guished citizens  of  the  Spanish  capital,  who  accounted  them- 
selves honoured  in  being  admitted  mto  her  presence.  The  sick 
implored  her  mediation  with  God,  for  the  cure  of  their  disor- 
ders; and  grave  and  learned  judges  supplicated  light  to  direct 
them  in  then:  legal  decisions,  from  the  holy  prophetess.  Clara 
uttered  her  responses  in  the  true  Delphic  style,  like  a  Priestess 
of  ApoUo,  placed  on  the  Tripod  and  imder  the  afflatus  of  the 
God,  or  Kke  a  seer,  who  beheld  futurity  through  the  visions  of 
inspiration.  She  was  destined,  she  announced,  by  a  special  call 
of  me  spirit,  to  become  a  capuchin  nun ;  but  wanted  the  health 
and  strength  necessary  for  Uving  in  a  clcristered  community. 
His  infidhbility.  Pope  Pius  the  Seventh,  in  a  special  brief,  per- 
mitted her  to  make  her  profession  before  Don  Athanasius,  Arch 
bishop  of  Toledo.  The  Vicar-Gener^f  of  God  granted  the  holy 
prophetic  nun  a  dispensation  from  a  cloistered  life  and  a  se- 
questered conmiunity.  Miss  Clara,  in  this  manner,  was  acknow  - 
ledged  by  the  head  of  the  Romish  church,  while  Miss  Southcott 
was  disowned  by  every  Protestant  community.  An  altar,  by 
the  permission  of  his  infallibiH^,  was  erected  opposite  her  bed. 
Mass  was  often  said  in  her  bed-room,  and  the  sacrament  left  in 

<  Uorame^  558. 
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her  chamb^  as  in  a  sacted  repo^tOTj.  Clara  communicated 
every  day,  and  pretoaded  to  her  followers  that  she  took  no  fix)d 
but  the  consecrated  bread*  This  dehision  lasted  for  several 
years.  But  the  inquisition  at  last,  on  the  strength  of  some 
mfbrmation,  interfered  in  1802,  in  its  usual  rude  manner,  and 
spoiled  the  play.^  The  punishments,  however,  contrary  to 
custom,  were  mild.  This  was,  perhaps,  liie  only  act  of  justice 
which  the  holy  office  ever  attempted,  "and  the  cmly  good  of 
which  its  agents  were  ever  guilty. 

The  Reveljttions  of  sister  Nativity,  with  all  their  ridiculoos 
folly,  have  been  recommended  in  glowing  and  unqualified  Ian* 
guage  by  Rayment,  Hodson,  Bruning,  and  Milner.  This 
prophetess,  if  she  had  little  brains,  had,  it  seems,  clear  eyes  and 
good  ears.  She  saw,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  hands  of  the  offici- 
ating priest  at  the  consecration  of  the  wafer,  a  litde  child,  living 
And  clothed  with  light.  The  child,  eager  to  be  received,  or  in 
other  words  eaten,  spoke,  with  an  infantile  voice,  and  desired 
to  be  swallowed.  She  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  at  another 
time,  an  infent  in  the  host,  with  extended  arms  ana  bleexKng  at 
every  limb.  AH  nature,  o»  the  day  of  the  procesaon,  she  per- 
ceived sensible  of  a  present  deity  and  manifesting  joy.  The 
flowers,  on  that  auspicious  day,  wew  with  brighter  beauty,  and 
the  anthems  of  angels  mixed  with  the  hosannas  of  men.  The 
very  dust  becoming  animated,  danced  in  the  sepulchre  of  the 
saint  with  exultation,  and  in  the  cemetery  of  the  sinner  shud- 
dered with  terror. 

The  French  prophetess  also  amused  her  leiswe  hours- in  the 
nunnery,  with  the  agreeable  exercise  of  self-flagellatiwi.  The 
use  of  the  disciplining  whip,  unknown,  say  Du  Pin  and  Boileau, 
to  all  antiquity,  began  in  tne  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
novelty  was  eagerly  embraced  by  a  community  which  boasts  of 
its  unchangeability.  The  inhuman  absurdity  has  been  advo- 
cated by  Baronius,  Spondanus,  PuUus,  Gerson,  and  the  Roman 
Breviary.  Baronius,  the  great  champion  of  Romanism,  followed 
by  Spondanus,  caUs  flagellation  *  a  laudable  usage.*  *  This 
satismction.  Cardinal  PuUus  admits,  is  rough,  but,  in  proportion 
to  its  severity,  is,  he  hasf^covered,  *the  more  acceptable  to 
God.''  Gerson,  in  the  council  of  Constance  in  1417,  though 
he  condemned  the  absurdity  in  its  grosser  forme,  recommended 
,the  custom^  when  under  the  contrelof  a  superior,  and  executed 
by  another  with  moderation,  and  without  ostentation  or  effiision 

>  Uorente,  559. 

*  nie  laudabilif  xuom,  nt  poBnitentite  caiua,  fidelet  TerberibiiB  Beipaos  afficevtal 
fttfellis.    Spon.  1056.  III. 

•  Satiffiiotio  aspen,  tamen,  et  tanto  0eo  gntior.    PaU.  in  Bdlean.  327. 
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of  UoDcL'  Self-flagellation,  indeed,  is  sanctioned  by  the  Pc^piah 
church*  The  Roman  Breviary,  published  by  the  authority  of 
Pius,  Clement,  and  Urban,  has  recommended  die  absurdity  by 
its  approbatbn*  This  publication  details  and  eulogizes  tha 
flagellatbns  practised  by  the  Roman  saints.  These  encomiums 
on  the  disciplinarian  wmp  are  read  on  the  festivals  of  thess 
canonized  flagellators.  The  work  containing  these  commenda^ 
tioos,  is  authorized  by  three  Pontiflb,  and  received  with  the 
utmost  unanimi^  by  the  whole  communion.  The  usage,  thero^ 
lore,  in  all  its  ridiculousness,  possesses  the  sanction  of  infid^ 
libility. 

Tms  improved  species  of  penance  was  adopted  by  the  fiiendly 
nxmks  of  the  a^e  of  the  crusades,  who,  with  a  lusty  arm,  be- 
laboured the  luckless  backs  of  the  penitential  criminals,  men  and 
women,  even  of  the  highest  rank  in  society.  The  uobiU^, 
sentry,  and  peasantry,  the  emperor,  the  king,  the  kxdv  the  lady^ 
Uie  s^n^ant,  and  the  soldier,  as  weU  as  the  cardinal,  the  metro* 
politan,  the  bishop,  the  priest,  the  monk,  and  the  nun,  all  joined  • 
in  the  painful  and  disgusting  extravagance.'  Cardinal  Damiaa 
in  1056,  brought  it  into  fashion,  and  Dominic,  Pardolf,  Anthelm, 
Maria,  Margaret,  Hedwig,  Hildegard,  and  Cecald,  who  have 
aQ,  men  and  women,  been  canonized,  followed  Damieui's  exam- 
ple, and  lacerated  their  backs  &r  the  good  of  then:  souls. 

The  Roman  Breviary,  already  mentioned,  edited  by  three 
Popes,  commends  many  of  its  saints  fer  their  happy  and  fre- 
auent  a{^lication  of  tne  whip  to  their  naked  backs.^'  Self> 
nagdladcm,  according  to  Pontifical  authority,  became,  in  their 
hands,  the  sanctified  means  of  superior  holiness.  This  roU  coi^ 
tains  the  celebrated  names  of  Xavier,  Canutus,  Fran6isca,  Regu- 
latu«,  Bernard,  Franciscus,  Teresia,  and  Bertrand.  Xavier,  the 
Indian  apostle,  wielded  against  his  own  flesh, '  an  iron  whip, 
which,  at  every  blow,  was  followed  with  copious  streams  of 
blood.*  Canutus,  the  Danish  sovereign,  *  chastised  his  body 
with  hair-cloth,  and  flagellation.  Francisca  copied  the  hdy 
pattern.  Her  saintship  'tod^  continual  j>ains  to  reduce  h^ 
oody  to  submission  by  frequent  self-flagellation.'  Regulatus,  by 
the  skilful  application  of  the  sanguinary  lash,  *  suQected  m& 
flesh  to  the  spirit.'  Bemardin,  Franciscus,  and  Bertrand,  fol- 
lowing the  usefid  example,  operated  with  a  thong  on  the  back 
for  the  good  of  the  souL  Teresia  merits  particular  and  honour- 
able mention,  for  apjdying  widi  laudable  attendon,  these  Chris- 

>  Flagellatto  fiat,|adIclo  «aporioru,  et  feme  scundalo,  et  ostGntatione,  etsine  saa* 
gimie.    Genon,  in  Labb.  16.  1161. 

'  NoQ  modo  Tin,  sed  et  nobiles  mnlieree  verberibut  seipsofe  affioerent.  Spoa. 
lOM.    m.  Bcnlean,  180,  307.    Ubb.  16.  1161.    Du  Pm,  i  365.    M.  Tuin,  H. 
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liAO  means  of  holy  tonx^nt.  '  She  often  applied  the  bloody 
lash  '  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  her  saintsbip.  She  also, 
in  aiidition,  *  rolled  herself*  on  thorns ;'  and  by  this  means,  says 
the  Breviary,  the  Holy  Nun,  blasphemous  to  tell,  *was  accus- 
tomed to  converse  with  God.'  Her  carcass,  however,  it  seems, 
enjoys,  since  her  death,  the  benefit  of  these  macerations ;  and, 
*  circunrfused  in  a  fragrant  fluid,  remains,  till  the  present  day,  the 
nndecayed  object  of  worship.'*  The  church,  that  retains  such 
senseless  and  ridiculous  absurdity,  in  a-  publication,  reviewed 
by  Pius,  Clement,  and  Urban,  may  cease  to  reproach  Protest- 
cmtism  with  the  acts  of  a  lew  mistaken  fanatics  or  moon-struck 
maniacs,  who,  .whatever  name  they  may  assume,  are  disowned 
by  every  reformed  denomination  in  Christendom. 

Dominic,  Hedwig,  and  Margaret,  merit  particular  attention  in 
the  annals  of  flagellation.  Dominic  of  the  iron  cuirass  seems  to 
have  been  the  great  patron  and  example  of  this  discipline.  He 
showed  himself  do  mercy,  and  whipped,  on  one  occasion,  till  his 
•  fiuje,  livid  and  gory,  could  not  be  recognized.  This  scourging: 
was  accompanied  with  psalm-singing.*  The  music  of  the  voice 
and  the  cracking  of  the  whip  mingled,  during  the  operation,  in 
delightful  variety. 

Dominic,  in  the  use  of  the  whip,  had  the  honour  of  making 
several  improvements,  which,  in  magnitude  and  utility,  may  be 
reckoned  with  those  of  Copernicus,  Flamsteed,  Newton,  andf  La 
Plftce.  He  taught  flagellators  to  lash  with  both  hands,  and, 
consequendy,  to  do  double  execution.®  The  skilful  operator, 
bv  this  means  could,  in  a  given  time,  peel  twice  as  much  super- 
abundant skin  from  his  back,  and  discharge  twice  as  much 
useless  blood  from  his  veins.  He  obliged  tfe  wt>rld  also  with 
the  invention  of  knotted  scourges.  This  discovery  also  fecili- 
tated  the  flajringof  the  shoulders,  and  enabled  a  skUfiil  hand  to 
mangle  the  flesh  in  fine  style  for  the  good  of  the  soul. 

Hedwig,  and  Margaret,  though  of  the  softer 'sex,  rivalled 
Dominic  in  this  noble  art.  Hedwig  was  Duchess  of  Silesia  and 
Great  Poland.  She  often  walked  during  the  fit)st  and  cold,  till 
she  might  be  traced  by  the  blood  droppmg  from  her  feet  on  the 

^  Xavier  ferreis  in  se  flagellif  ita  soeyit,  at  saepe  coihoso  cmore  difflaeret  Brer. 
Bom.  C04. 

Oanutufl  carpus  siram  jcjuniis,  ciliciiB,  et  flagellis  eastigwrit.    Brev.  Rom.  648. 

Franciflca  corpiu  saum  crebris  flagellis  in  servitutem  redigere  jogiter  satagebat 
Brer.  Rom.  710. 

Begnlatns  flagellis  camem  intra  sabjectionem  spiritos  oontinebTt.    Brer.  787.   • 

Bemardinos  flagellis  delicatnm  corpus  affligens.     Brev.  Rom.  801. 

Teresia  asperrimis  flagellis  saepe  craciaret.  Aliqaando  inter  spinas  volntaret  sio 
Deum  alloqm  solito.  E^  corpos  usque  ad  banc  diem  incorruptum^  odorato  Kquor* 
circumfusum,  colitur.    Brev.  Bom.  1043. 

'  Psaltaria  Integra  recitabantur.    Boileaa,  c.  7. 

*  8e  otraqae  mana  afiatim  diverberasse.    Boilean,  185. 
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saow.  She  wore  next  her  skin,  a  haif-cloth  that  mangled  her 
flesh,  wliich  she  would  not  allow  to  be  washed.  Her  women 
had,  by  force,^  to  remove  the  clotted  blood,  which  flowed  from 
the  torn  veins.  The  Duchess  invented  or  adopted  an  effectual, 
but  rather  rough  means  of  sanctification.  She  purified  her  soul 
by  the  tears  which  she  shed,  and  her  body  by  the  blows  whidi 
she  inflicted  with  a  knotted  lash.* 

Margaret,  daughter  to  the  King  of  Hungary,  wore  a  hair- 
cloth and  an  iron  girdle.  She  underwent  not  only  the  usual 
number  of  stripes,  but  made  the  nuns  inflict  on  her  an  extraor- 
dinary quantity,  which  caused  such  an  effusion  of  blood  from 
her  flesn  as  horror-struck  the  weeping  executioners.  Her  devo- 
tion still  augmenting  during  the  noly  week,  she  lacerated  her 
whole  body  with  the  blows  of  a  whip.^ 

Edmond,  Matthew,  and  Bemardm,  used  their  disciplinarian 
thongs  on  particular  occasions.  Edmond,  who  is  a  saint  attd 
was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  solicited  to  unchastity  by 
a  Parisian  lady.  The  saint  directed  the  lady  to  his  study,  and 
whether  from  a  taste  for  natural  beauty,  or  more  probabty,  to 
facilitate  his  intended  flagellation,  proceeded,  without  ceremony, 
to  undress  his  enamoured  dulcmea,  to  which,  being  unac- 
quainted with  his  design,  the  unsuspecting  fair  submitted  with 
great  Christian  resignation.  He  then  began  to  ply  her  naked 
body  with  a  whip.*  The  operation,  though  it  did  not  in  aU 
prooability,  excite  very  pleasmg  sensations,  tended,  it  appears, 
to  allay  her  passion. 

Friar  Matthew's  adventure  had  a  similar  beginning  and  end. 
A  noble  nymph,  young,  fair,  and  fascinating,  disrobedher  lovety 
person,  for  the  purpose,  probably,  of  unveiling  her  native  charms ; 
and  in  this  captivating  dress  or  rather  undress,  paid  a  nocturnal 
visit  to  her  swain  after  he  was  in  bed.*  But  this  Adonis  was 
insensible  and  unkind.  A  lash  of  Spanish  cords,  administered 
front  and  rear  to  her  naked  beauty,  vindicated  the  Friafs  purity 
and  expelled  from  his  apartment  *  the  lov^^ick  shepherdess.' 

Bemardin  was  tempted  in  the  same  way  and  preserved  by  the 
same  means.  A  citizen  of  Sienna  invited  him  to  her  house ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  entered,  shut  the  door.  She  then,  in  un- 
equivocal lanffuage,  declared  the  object  of  her  invitation.  Ber- 
nardin,  says  the  story,  according  to  divine  suggestion,  desired 

^  See  femmes  Vea  retiraBsent  par  force.    Andilly,  769. 

•Andmy,770.  ^Andilly,  795. 

^  Vnrgis  oecidit»  et  nndatmn  corpos  cmentis  vibicibns  conscribQlavit.  Bofleaa,  217. 

*  Noota  qoadamt  spoliata  suis  reetibus,  ad  eum  in  sponda  jacentem  accesseiat. 
Boflean,  217.  Salcoe  sangoinolentofl,  in  juvenilibiis  femoribot,  clonibaii,  ac  sca^ 
Ik  £dazxt.    Boileao,  218. 
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tke^WDman toundxeas.^  Flagdlators^  indeed,  on  those  occaoons, 
fleDerally  chose  to  exhibit  in  the  costume  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and, 
by  this  means,  contrived  to  add  indecency  to  folly.'  The  lady, 
accoidingly,  on  the  intimation  of  his  wiU  and  misimderstanding 
his  design,  inmiediately  complied*  But  she  was  soon  disagree- 
ably undeceived.  Contrary  to  her  expectations,  and  probably 
to  ner  desire,  he  began  to  a{)ply  his  whip,  which  he  used  with 
great  freedom,  tOl  she  was  tired  of  his  company  and  civility. 

This  flagellation  was  not  peculiar  to  men  and  women.  Satan, 
it  seems,  enjoyed  his  own  share  of  the  amusement.  This,  on  one 
occasion,  says  Tisen  and  after  him  Boileau,  was  bestowed  on 
his  infernal  majesty  by  Saint  Juliana.'  Her  sister  nuns,  on 
this  emergency,  heard  a  dreadfol  noise  in  Juliana's  apartment. 
This,  on  examination,  was  found  to  proceed  from  her  conflict 
wi&  Beelzebub.  Her  saintship  engaged  his  devilship  in  a 
pitched  battle  in  her  own  chamber.  But  Satan,  for  once,  was 
overmatched  and  foiled.  Thesaintess  seized  the  demcm  in  her 
hands,  and  thrashed  him  with  all  her  niight.  Juliana  then  threw 
Belial  on  the  earth,  trampled  him  with  her  feet,  and  lacerated 
him  with  sarcasms.  Satan,  if  accounts  may  be  credited,  has 
sometimes  taken  the  Uberty  of  whipjHng  saints.  Coleta,  for  in- 
stance was,  according  to  the  Roman  Breviary,  often  compli- 
mented in  this  way.  Her  saintship  frequendy  felt  the  effects  of 
the  infernal  lash.  But  Juliana,  lor  once,  repaid  Satan  with 
interest  for  all  his  former  impoliteness  and  incivility.  The 
sainted  heroine,  it  appears,  fought  with  her  tongue  as  well  as 
with  her  fists  and  fsetJ  This  weapon  she  had  at  command, 
and  she  embraced  the  opportunity  of  treating  the  Devil  to  a 
few  specimens  of  her  eloquence. 

Dunstan,  the  English  saint,  showed  stillgreater  severity  than 
Juliana.  The  Devu  at  one  time  assumed  tl^  form  of  a  bear,  and 
attacked  the  saint.  Satan,  in  commencing  hostilities,  gaped  and 
showed  his  teeth ;  but,  it  appears,  could  not  bite.  He  contrived, 
however,  to  seize  Dunstan's  pastoral  staff  in  his  paws,  and 
attempted  to  drag  this  ensign  of  office  to  himself.  But  this, 
Dunstan  was  not  disposed  tamely  to  resign.  He  chose  rather 
to  retain  the  weapon,  and  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  war 
against  his  diabohcal  assailant.  He  accordingly  applied  it  to 
Belial's  back  with  such  dexterity  and  effect,  that  the  enemy  was 
floon  put  to  flight.     The  conqueror,  also,  like  a  skilful  general, 

>  Ut  le  Y6ftilmi  nodaret:  neo  nralier  distoHt.    Boflean,  216.    Sariof,  272. 

*  Nvdatis  oorporibas,  et  omni  stamine  tpoliada,  palam  et  In  conspecta  hoininiiin 
Mflagellare.    Boilemi,  222.  >  Tisen,  60.    Boileaii,  270. 

*  Dcmonem,  qnem  manibos  oomprehenaam,  qnanti  poterat  caedebi^  In  terrain 
delndeproatratiiBi,pe<iibaaobtflrebat,lacenk^  BoQcmbh.  270.  Brer. 
BoaL700. 
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resolving  to  secure  the  yictoiy,  pursued  the  routed  adrersaiyt 
and  thrashed  with  might  and  main.  The  saint,  in  this  manner, 
continued  his  military  operations  till  he  broke  the  cudgel  in 
three  pieces  on  the  vanqmshed  Devil,^ 

Dunstan,  on  another  occasion,  discovered,  saint  as  ne  was, 
still  less  mercy.  Satan,  or  some  other  Devil,  had  the  assurance 
to  put  his  head  through  the  window  of  Dunstan's  cell,  for  the 
purpose  of  tempting  the  saint.  But  the  demon's  intrusion  cost 
nim  his  nose,  wnich,  it  seems,  was  of  an  enormous  length.  His 
saintship  healed  a  pair  of  pincers  in  the  i&re,  and  actuated  with 
holy  rage,  seized  Beelzebiib's  nose  in  the  red-hot  forceps.  The 
saint  then  pulled  in,  and  Belial,  if  it  were  he,  pulled  out,  till  the 
nose  gave  way  2  and  Satan,  who,  during  die  comfortable  operar 
tion,  yeUed  like  a  fury  and  alarmed  the  whole  neighborhood, 
escaped  with  the  loss  of  his  olfactory  organ.  The  Devil,  though 
the  prominence  of  his  fewje  had  formerfy  been  nearly  as  large  as 
if  he  had  been  at  Sterne's  promontory  of  noses,  has  been  dis- 
tinguished ever  since  bv  the  flatness  of  his  nasal  emunctories.* 
This  story  is  gravely  told  by  Osbem,  Ranulph,  and  other  popish 
historians. 

Middleton,  during  his  visk  to  Rome,  witnessed  a  procession 
in  which  the  wretched  votaries  of  superstition  marched  with 
whips  in  their  hands,  and  lashed  their  naked  backs  till  blood 
streamed  from  the  wounds.  A  similar  exhibition  is  presented 
at  the  annual  return  of  the  lent  season.  Men  of  all  conditicais 
assembled  at  a  certain  place,  where  whips,  ready  for  the  work, 
are  given  to  the  operators.  The  lights  are  extinguished.  An 
alarm  bell  announces  the  moment  for  commencement.  The  vic- 
tims of  superstition  and  priestcraft  then  ply  the  tiK)ng,  and  flay 
their  unfortunate  shoulders.  Nothing  is  heard  during  the  tra* 
gedy,  but  the  groans  of  the  self-tormentors,  mingled  with  the 
cracking  of  whips  and  the  clanking  of  chains,  forming,  if  not  a 
very  harmonious,  at  least  a  very  striking  and  noisy  concert.  The 
comfortable  operation,  producing  of  course  an  agreeable  ex- 
coriation, contmues  nearly  an  hour,  accompanied  with  the  vocal 
and  instrumental  symphony  of  groans,  whips  and  chains. 

These  flagellating  exhibitions  were  perhaps  surpassed  by  the 
convulsionarian  scenes,  displayed  in  raris  about  the  year  1769* 
These  frightful  displays  of  fanaticism  and  inhumanity  have 

>  Translatas  in  •peciom  nrri  coniiiiiilem  hianti  ricta  onDtam  aggreditor.  Fngl 
ivtmn  belnam  dinamme  oedft,  etc.    Otbem,  105. 

*  Lanrelem  &ciem  tenacnlia  kidadit,  eH  totis  yirilms  renkwu,  monfitrnm  intror 
■Dm  tnifait.    Osbem,  96.  ^  

DaoBtaiiaa,  forcipibiit  aais  igmtis.  naattm  dmnoniB  comprebendit  et  teimit,  doneo 
dcmooe  uluknte  nctom  boo  eonyiouieu  iiiiiote6c«?et.  Banalpb.  vi  p>  370.  liO 
.  4. 157. 
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been  recorded  by  Baron  Grimm  with  the  greatest  exactness, 
from  reports  taken  on  the  spot  by  Condamine  and  CasteL 
These  shocking  and  degrading  transactions,  countenanced  by 
several  of  the  Roman  clergy,  were  continued  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  in  the  capital  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty.  The 
convulsionaries  were  Popish  fanatics,  who  pretended  to  extra- 
ordinary visitations  of  the  Spirit.  During  these  visitations,  thq 
enthusiasts  of  this  school  fell  into  convulsions,  or,  at  their  own 
request,  suffered  crucifixion  or  some  other  pimishment.* 

feachel  and  FeUcit^,  two  pupils  of  the  sisterhood,  were  ac- 
tresses in  the  tragedy.  These  two  maniacs  suffered  crucifixion, 
for  the  purpose,  they  said,  of  exhibiting  a  hvely  image  of  the 
Saviour's  passion.  Each  was  nailed  to  a  wooden  cross  through 
the  hands  and  feet,  and  remained  in  this  situation  for  more  than 
three  hours.  During  this  time,  the  sisters  slumbered  in  a 
beatific  ecstacy,  uttered  abundance  of  infantile  nonsense,  and 
addressed  the  spectators  in  lisping  accents  and  all  the  silly  baby- 
ism of  the  nursery.  The  nails  at  length  were  drawn ;  and  the 
sisters,  after  their  wounds  were  washed  and  bandaged,  sat 
down  to  a  repast  in  the  apartment,  and  pretended  that  the  ope- 
ration was  attended  with  no  pain,  but  with  transporting  plea- 
sure. They  both  indeed  haa,  with  wonderful  self-command, 
suppressed  all  audible  indications  of  torment  by  groans  or 
murmurs.  Visible  marks,  however,  betrayed  their  inward 
misery.  Their  agony,  especially  at  the  drawing  of  the  nails, 
appeared  by  various  contortions,  writhings,  and  other  imequiv- 
ocal  tokens  of  internal  distress. 

A  second  exhibition  consisted  in  the  crucifixion  of  Fanny 
and  Mary.  Condamine,  who  was  a  spectator,  on  the  occasion,* 
took  his  description  fix)m  life.  Fanny  suffered  vnth  the  great- 
est heroism.  She  remained  three  hours  nailed  to  the  cross,  and 
was  shifted,  during  this  period,  into  a  great  variety  of  postures. 
But  Mary  wanted  faith  or  fortitude.  She  shuddered  at  the  fas- 
tening of  the  nails,  and,  in  less  than  an  hour,  shouted  for  relief. 
She  was,  accordingly,  taken  fir)m  the  cross,  and  carried  out  of 
the  chamber  in  a  state  of  insensibiUty. 

This  tragedy  was  succeeded  by  a  comedy.  Sister  Frances 
announced  that  God  had  commanded  her  on  that  day  to  bum 
the  gown  off  her  back,  for  the  spiritual  edification  of  herself  and 
the  spectators.  Fire,  accordingly,  was,  after  a  great  deal  of 
grimacing,  set  to  her  skirts.  But  her  saintship,  instead  of  ex- 
periencing consolation  and  delight,  screamed  with  terror  and 
yelled  like  a  fiiry.    Water,  therefore,  was  poured  on  her  petti- 

1  ^Gd^eton,  3.    100.    Edmburgli  Beyiew  for  September  1814. 
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coats,  and  her  ladyship,  half-roasted  and  halMrowned,  and 
utterly  ashamed  of  the  exhibition,  was  carried  into  another 
apartment. 

The  melody  of  this  flagellating  and  convtdsionarian  worship, 
indeed,  to  vulgar  ears,  appears  something  harsh  ;  and  the  devo- 
tion might,  to  common  understandings,  seem  not  very  high  in 
the  scale  of  rationality.  But  the  music,  in  the  one  instance, 
was  as  harmonious,  and  the  worship,  in  the  other,  as  reasonable 
as  in  the  Feast  of  the  Ass,  celebrated,  for  some  time,  in  the 
Gallican  church,  at  Beauvais  in  Burgundy.  The  friends  of 
this  ceremony  had,  by  their  superior  discernment,  discovered 
that  an  ass  was  the  conveyance  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  when 
they  fled  for  an  asylum  from  Herod  into  Egypt.  An  institution^ 
therefore,  was  appointed  for  the  commemoration  of  the  flight 
and  deliverance,  and  the  solemnity  was  a  pattern  of  rationahty 
and  devotion.* 

A  handsome  girl,  richly  attired,  represented  Mary,  who,  from 
some  flattering  portraits  of  her  ladyship,  was  accoimted  a  Jew- 
ish beauty.  The  girl,  bedizened  with  finery,  was  placed  on  an 
ass  covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold  and  superbly  caparisoned* 
The  ass,  accompanied  with  a  vast  concourse  of  clergy  and  laity  > 
was  led  from  ttue  cathedral  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Stephen. 
The  girl,  who  represented  the  mother  of  God,  seated  on  the 
ass,  was  conducted  in  solemn  procession  into  the  sanctuary 
itself,  and  placed  with  the  gospels  near  the  altar.  High  mass 
began  with  great  pomp ;  and  the  ass,  who  was  a  devout  wor- 
shipper on  the  occasion,  was  taught  to  kneel,  as  in  duty  bound, 
at  certain  intervals,  while  a  hymn,  no  less  rational  than  pious, 
was  sung  in  his  praise.  The  holy  hymn,  recorded  by  Du 
Cange,  is  a  model  tor  elegance  and  devotion.  The  following  i9 
a  translation  of  four  stanzas  of  the  sacred  ode  in  the  Miltonian 
style  ;  though  no  version  can  equal  the  sublimity  and  sense  of 
m^  inimitable  original. 

The  Ab8  he  came  from  Eastem  clhnes, 

Heigh-ho,  my  oMy, 

He's  fair  aod  fit  for  the  pack  at  all  times. 

Sinff,  Father  Asa,  and  joa  shaU  get  grass, 

And  straw  and  hay  too  in  plenty. 

The  Ass  is  idow  and  lazy  too ; 

Heigh-ho,  my  assy. 

Bat  the  whip  and.  the  iqmr  win  make  him  go. 

Sing,  Father  Ass,  and  you  shall  haye  grass, 

And  straw  and  hay  too  in  plenty. 

The  Ass  was  horn  and  hred  with  long  ears 
Heigh-ho  my  assy, 

i 

»  Dti  Oange,  8.  426.    VeUy,  2.  557. 
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And  yet  he  tiie  Lord  of  aawe  appem, 
Grin,  Father  Am,  and  you  shall  gift  gniaa, 
And  straw  and  hay  too  in  plenty. 
The  Ass  excels  the  hind  at  a  leap, 
Heufa^io,  my  assy. 

And  faster  than  hoond  or  hare  can  trot. 
Bray,  Father  Ass,  and  yon  shall  hare  grass, 
Ana  straw  and  hay  too  in  plenty  .^ 

The  "Worship  concluded  with  a  braying-match  between  the 
clergy  and  laity  in  honour  of  the  ass.  The  officiating  priest 
turned  to  the  people,  and  in  a  fine  treble  voice  and  with  great 
devotion,  brayed  three  times  like  an  ass,  whose  fair  representa- 
tive he  was  ;  while  the  people,  imitating  his  example  in  thanking 
God,  brayed  three  times  in  concert.  Shades  of  Montanus, 
Southcott,  and  Swedenborg,  hide  your  diminished  heads! 
Attempt  not  to  vie  with  the  extravagancy  of  Romanism.  Your 
wfldest  ravings,  your  loudest  nonsense,  your  most  eccentric 
aberrations  have  been  outrivaUed  by  an  infallible  church. 

The  ridiculousness  of  the  asinine  ceremony  was  equalled,  if 
not  surpassed,  by  the  decision  of  a  Roman  Synod.  His  InfeUi- 
bility,  feoniface  me  Fourth,  presided  on  the  occasion.  The  acts 
of  the  council  were  published  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican, 
by  Holstenius,  and  nave  been  inserted  in  the  works  of  Du  Pin 
and  Labb6.  The  holy  Roman  Council  condemned  an  opinion, 
which,  it  appears,  had  prevailed  in  England,  that  monks,  because 
dead  to  the  world,  are  incapable  of  receiving  ordination  or  per- 
forming the  sacerdotal  or  episcopal  functions.  The  sacred  synod, 
under  the  immediate  superintendency  of  his  Holiness,  proved 
by  the  soundest  logic,  that  monks  are  angels,  and  therefore 
proper  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  The  synodal  dialectics  supply 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  syllogistic  reasoning.  An  angel,  in 
Greek,  said  his  Infallibility  and  the  learned  Fathers,  is  in  the 
Latin  language,  called  a  messenger.  But  monks  are  angels,  and 
therefore  monks  are  messengers.  Monks  are  demonstrated  to 
be  angels,  by  a  very  simple  and  satisfactory  process.  All 
animal  with  six  wings  are  angels.     But  monks  have  six  wings, 

>  Orientis  partihxis,  Hea,  Sire  Asnes,  etc.. 
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Pnlcber  et  fortissinuia,  Ecce  magnis  anrihos 
Sarcmis  apdsshnns.  Subjogalis  films 

Hex,  Bxre  Asnes,  car  ohantex,  Atinoa  egregios 

Belle  hoaohe  rechignes  Aiinorum  Dorainos. 

Vons  anrez  da  foin  asses,  Hez,  Sire  Asnes,  etc. 

Bt  de  ravoine  a  plantex.  g,j^  vmdt  hmnnlos, 

I^tentas  erat  pedibos,  Damas  et  capreolos. 

Nisi  ihret  bacolos,  Super  dromedarios, 

Bt  emn  in  chmiboa  Veloz  Madianeos. 

Pangeret  acnlena.  Hes,  Sire  Asnes,  etc. 
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and  therefore  monks  are  angels.  The  minor  of  this  syllogism 
is  evinced  in  a  most  conclusive  manner.  The  cowl  forms  two, 
the  arms  two,  and  the  extremeties  two  wings.  Monks,  therefore, 
have  six  wings,  and,  consequently  are  angels,  which  was  to  be 
demonstrated.*  The  annals  of  fanaticism  and  folly,  through  the 
whole  range  of  Protestant  Christendom,  afforded  no  equal  exam- 
ple of  unqualified  senselessness  and  absurdity. 

Du  Pin  and  Bruys  suspect  the  document  of  forgery.  The 
reasons  of  their  suspicion  are  its  nonsense,  fiivolity,  barbarism, 
and  illogical  argument.*.  These,  however,  to  persons  acquainted 
with  Roman  Councils,  are  mther  proofs  of  it^  genuineness. 
Sense,  foiund  in  an  ancient  synodal  monument,  would  go  a 
ereat  way  to  prove  its  supposititiousness.  The  unwieldy  col- 
iection  of  councils,  if  the  nonsense  were  subtracted,^  would,  in 
a  great  measure,  disappear  fit)m  the  view,  and  present  a  vnde 
and  unmeaning  blank.  The  ponderous  folios  ot  Crabbe,  Binr 
ius,  Labb€  and  Cossart,  imder  which  the  shelf  now  groans, 
would,  if  the  sense  only  were  retained,  contract  their  amjJe 
dimensions  and  shrink  mto  the  pamphlet  or  the  primer. 

These  observations  show  the  unity  of  Protestantism,  as  well 
as  the  foDy  of  Popery.  But  the  antiquity  of  Romanism  has, 
by  its  partisans,  been  contrasted  with  the  novelty  of  Protestant- 
ism, Popery,  in  the  language  of  its  advocates,  is  the  offspring 
of  antiqmty;  but  Protestantism,  the  child  of  the  Reformation. 
The  one  originated  with  the  first  heralds  of  the  Gospel ;  but 
the  other  with  Luther  and  Calvin.  ^ 

Antiquity,  however,  in  the  abstract,  is  no  criterion  of  truth. 
Superstition  is  nearly  as  old  as  religion,  and  originated  in  the 
remotest  period  of  time,  in  the  darkness  and  profanity  of  the 
antediluvian  world.  Indian  Braminism  existed  bng  antece- 
dent to  Italian  Popery.  Christianity  was  preceded  by  Judaism 
and  Paganism,  and  the  Christian  revelation  by  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  mythology. 

The  truths  of  tne  Gospel,  however,  mu5t,  it  is  granted,  have 
been  known  and  professed  fi-om  its  original  prommgation ;  and 
the  Christian  church  has  existed  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  Gospel  was  proclaimed  and  a  church 
planted  by  their  Divine  Author.  The  apostolic  heralds,  com- 
misioned  by  His  immediate  authority,  disseminated  evangelical 
truth  and  enlarged  the  Christian  society.  This,  system  con- 
tinued for  some  time  in  all  its  original  purity,  unmixed  with  the 

>  Ut  ^erabim,  mosAchi  sex  alis  velantor:  das  m  capi^,  quo  caput  tegitnr. 
JJlxxp  rero  quod  biuclmB  extenditar  doas  alas  esae  dicimaa ;  et  illad  quo  corpna  ood* 
ditar  alaa  dnat.  Sacerdotalea  igitor  monachi  atque  canonici  angeli  vocantor.  Labb . 
1,1358.    B«da,718.  «DuPin,2.7.    Bray.  1.410. 
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muddy  influx  of  human  folly  and  superstitidU.  The  friends  of 
Protestantism,  therefore  should  be  prepared  to  show  that  their 
religion  is  no  novelty ;  but  existed  from  the  origination  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  before  the  Papacy  or  the  Reformation. 

Protestantism  comprises  three  things.  These  are  the  Name, 
the  Faith,  and  the  Church,  or,  in  other  terms,  the  Appellation, 
the  Profession,  and  the  People.  The  name,  all  admit,  is,  in 
this  acceptation,  a  novelty,  which  originated  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  as  late  as  the  days  of  Luther.  The  patrons  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany  protested,  in  1529,  against  the  unjust 
decision  of  the  Diet  of  Spires,  and  in  consequence,  were  called 
Protestants.*  An  old  institution,  therefore,  came  to  be  distin- 
guished by  a  new  appellation.  Protestantism,  in  its  modem 
and  ecclesiastical  application,  began  to  signify  Christianity. 

But  changing  a  sign  does  not  change  the  signification. 
Britain,  according  to  the  ancient  appellation,  is  now  called 
England,  without  any  change  in  the  territory.  The  ancients 
called  that  Hibemia  which  me  modems  call  Ireland.  France 
was  formerly  named  Gaul,  and  Columbia  lately  Tetra  Firma; 
whilst  these  divisions  of  the  European  and  American  continents, 
notwithstanding  their  new  desimiations,  remain  the  same. 
Boniface  the  Third  was  not  transubstantiated  into  another  man, 
when,  according  to  Baronius,  he  assumed  the  new  appellation 
of  Universal  Bishop.  The  modem  Popes,  on  their  elevation  to 
the  papal  chair,  change  their  names ;  but,  as  all  confess,  retain 
their  identity.  Catholicism,  according  to  the  primitive  designa- 
tion, began  in  this  manner  to  be  denominated  Protestantism, 
for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  simpUcity  of  Christianity 
from  the  superstition  of  Romanism. 

But  the  name,  in  itself,  is  unimportant.  The  sign  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  signification.  The  antiquity  of  me  Protest- 
ant  Faith  is  easily  shown.  The  theology  of  the  Reformed  is 
found  in  the  Bible,  in  the  fathers,  in  the  primitive  creeds,  and 
in  the  early  councils.  Protestantism  is  contained  in  the  word 
of  God.  The  sacred  volume  is  the  great  repository  of  the  Re- 
formed faith.  The  rehgion,  tiierefore,  which  is  written  with 
sun-beams  in  the  New  Testament^  the  earliest  monument  of 
Christianity,  the  great  treasury  of  revealed  truth,  cannot  with 
any  propriety,  be  denominated  a  novelty. 

The  truths  of  Revelation  and  the  theology  of  Protestantism, 
are  contained  in  the  early  fathers.  These  authors  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  reckoning,  include  a  vast  range.  The  ec- 
clesiastical writers,  fix>m  Clemens  to  Bernard,  from  the  Bishop 

}  Alex.  4.  566.    Mageog.  2  343. 
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of  Rome  to  the  Monk  of  Clairvaux,  compri^g  a  period  of 
eleven  hundred  years,  have  been  denominated  Fathers.  Their 
works,  immediately  after  the  courfcil  of  Nice,  began  to  be  in- 
fected with  popery.  Each  succeeding  author,  in  each  following 
age,  added  to  the  gathering  mass  of  error.  Superstition  accu- 
mulated. The  filth  and  mud  of  Romanism  collected,  till  the 
system  of  delusion,  or  "  the  Man  of  Sin,"  in  all  his  dimensions, 
was  completed.  The  post-Nicene  Fathers,  therefore,  may,  with 
safety  and  without  regret,  be  consigned  to  the  Vatican,  to  rust 
or  rot  with  the  lumber  and  legends  of  a  thousand  years. 

But  the  ante-Nicene  Fathers  exhibit  a  view  of  Protestantism, 
in  all  its  grand  distinctions  and  in  all  its  prominent  traits. 
These,  too,  it  must  be  observed,  were  uninspired  and  faUible, 
and  therefore,  display  no  unerring  standard  of  truth.  Many 
things  contained  in  their  works  are  exploded  both  by  the  Rom- 
ish and  Reformed,  such  as  the  Millenium,  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  to  infants,  and  the  subterranean  repository 
of  souls  from  death  till  the  resurrection.  The  errors  and  igno-  , 
ranee  of  the  Fathers  have  been  acknowledged  by  Erasmus  and 
Du  Pin,  the  fiiends  of  Romanism.  The  ancient  commentators, 
says  Erasmus,  such  as  Origen,  Basil,  Gregory,  Athanasius, 
Cyril,  Chiysostom,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  *  were  men  subject 
to  feiUngs,  ignorant  in  some  things  and  mistaken  in  others.'  Du 
Pin  makes  a  similar  ccMicession.*  Some  errors,  says  the  Parisian 
Doctor,  were  frequent  in  the  first  ages,  which  have  since  been 
rejected.  The  ancients,  he  grants,  varied  in  terms  and  in  cir- 
cumstantials, though  they  agreed  in  essentials.  The  errors, 
however,  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers,  which  were  many,  were 
not  the  errors  of  Romanism.  The  ecclesiastical  productions  of 
three  himdred  years  after  the  conunencement  oi  the  Christifoi 
era,  teach,  in  the  main,  the  principles  of  Protestantism. 

The  Reformed  also  recognized  the  three  pristine  creeds.  The 
Apostolic,  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian  formularies  of  belief 
were  adopted  by  the  patrons  of  Protestantism,  and  have  been 
distinguisned  by  their  general  reception  in  Christendom.  The 
confessions  of  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Gregory, 
and  Lucian,  as  well  as  those  of  Jerusalem,  Aquileia,  and  Antiocn, 
which  still  remain,  though  less  known,  are  equally  orthodox. 
An  these  agree,  in  substance,  with  the  confessions  issued  imme- 
diately after  the  Reformation,  and  believed  by  all  g^iuine 
Protestants  to  the  present  day. 

The  doctrinal  aefinitions  of  the  fiirst  six  general  councils. 


I  Homiikes  ermt,  qtwdun  igdonbant,  ia  BoottiiUif  haflw^hMiti  mnt    Bnm.  5. 
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which  were  held  at  Nice,  Ephesus,  Chalcedon,  and  Constanti- 
nople, have  been  adopted  into  the  Reformed  theology.  The 
Nicene,  and  Byzantine  councils  declared  the  divinity  of  the  Son 
and  Spirit,  in  opposition  to  Arianism  and  Macedonianism.  The 
Ephesian,  Chalcedonian,  and  Byzantine  synods  taught  the  unity 
of  the  Son's  person  and  the  duality  of  lus  nature  and  will,  in 
contradistinction  to  Nestorianism,  Eutychianism,  and  Monothe- 
litism.  All  these  promulgated  the  prmciples  of  Protestantism, 
and  are  lasting  monuments  of  its  antiquity. 

A  person  being;  asked  where  Protestantism  was  before  the 
Reformation,  replied  by  asking  in  turn,  where  the  inquirer's 
fiice  was  that  morning  before  k  was  washed.  The  reply  was 
just.  Dirt  could  constitute  no  part  of  the  human  countenance ; 
and  washing,  which  would  remove  the  filth,  could  neither 
change  the  lineaments  of  the  human  visage  nor  destroy  its 
identity.  The  features  by  the  cleansing  application,  instead  of 
alteration,  would  only  resume  their  natural  appearance.  The 
superstition  of  Romanism,  in  like  manner,  formed  no  part  of 
Christianity ;  and  the  Reformation,  which  expunged  the  filth  of 
adulteration,  neither  new  modelled  the  form,  nor  curtailed  the 
substance  of  the  native  and  genuine  system.  The  pollutions 
of  many  ages,  indeed,  were  oismissed ;  but  the  prinutive  con- 
stitution remained.  The  heterogeneous  and  foreign  accretions, 
which  might  be  confounded  but  not  amalgamated  with  the  pri- 
mary elements,  were  exploded :  and  deformity  and  misrepre- 
sentation gave  place  to  simplicity  and  truth. 

Popery  may  be  compared  to  a  field  of  wheat  overrun  with 
weeds.  The  weeds,  in  this  case,  are  only  obnoxious  intruders 
which  injure  the  useful  grain.  The  wheat  may  remain  and 
advance  to  maturity  with  accelerated  vegetation,  when  the 
weeds,  which  impede  its  growth,  axe  eradicated.  The  super- 
stition of  Romanism,  in  the  same  manner,  like  an  exotic  and 
ruining  weed,  deformed  the  Gospel  and  coimteracted  its  utility. 
The  Reformers,  dierefore,  zealous  for  the  honour  of  religion  and 
truth,  and  actuated  with  the  love  of  God  and  man,  proceeded 
with  skill  and  resolution,  to  separate  Popish  inventions  fix)m 
divine  revelation,  and  exhibited  die  latter  to  the  admiring  world 
in  all  its  striking  attraction  and  symmetry. 

But  nothing,  perhaps,  presents  a  more  striking  image  of 
Popery  than  a  person  labouring  under  a  dreadful  disorder; 
while  the  same  person,  restored  to  v^orous  health,  vTill  afford  a 
lively,  emblem  of  Protestantism.  The  malady,  let  it  be  sup- 
posed, has  deranged  the  whole  animal  economy.  Appetite  and 
strength  fidl,  and  are  succeeded  by  languor  and  debmty.  The 
disease,  which  works  within,  appears  in  all  its  disgusting  effects 
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on  the  exterior,  and  produces  emaciation,  paleness,  swelHng, 
ulceration,  tumour,  and  abscess.  The  whole  frame,  in  conse- 
quence, exhibits  a  mass  of  deformity.  The  patient,  in  this 
state,  affords  a  striking  picture  of  Popery.  But  a  physician,  in 
the  mean  time,  exerts  his  professional  skill.  Medical  applica- 
tions arrest  the  progress  of  disease,  and  renovate  the  functions 
of  the  whole  human  system.  Every  protuberance,  excrescence, 
suppuration,  and  pain  is  removed  by  an  unsparing  application 
of  tne  lancet,  regimen,  medicine,  and  aliment.  The  olood,  in 
reviving  streams,  begins  to  flow  with  its  usual  velocity,  and  the 
pulse,  in  healthy  movements,  to  beat  with  its  accustomed  regu- 
larity. Debility  and  decay  give  place  to  vigour,  bloom,  and 
beauty.  The  healthy  subject,  in  this  state,  presents  a  portrait 
of  Protestantism;  and  the  Reformers  acted  the  part  of  the 
physician.  Religion,  by  their  skilful  exertions,  was  divested  of 
the  adventitious  and  accumulated  superadditions  of  a  thousand 
years,  and  restored  to  its  native  purity,  flourishing  in  health> 
mvigorated  with  strength,  and  adorned  with  beauty.  A  patient, 
however,  does  not,  on  the  return  of  health,  become  another  per- 
son or  lose  his  identity :  neither  does  Christianity,  when  reduced 
to  its  orimnal  state,  cnange  its  nature  or  become  a  novelty. 

The  Kiithful  existed,  at  the  earliest  period,  as  well  as  the 
faith ;  and  the  people  as  well  as  the  profession.  The  churches 
unconnected  with  the  Romish  and  rejecting  the  most  obnoxious 
abominations  of  PopeiT>  or  professing,  in  all  the  grand  leading 
truths,  the  principles  of  Protestantism,  were,  from  the  primitive 
times,  numerous  and  flourishing.  These  were  the  Waldensians, 
the  Greeks,  the  Nestorians,  the  Monophysites,  the  Armenians, 
and  the  Syrians. 

Western  or  European  Christendom  was  the  theatre  of  Wal- 
densianism.  The  patrons  of  this  system  were  distinguished  by 
various  appellations.  But  the  principal  branches  of  this  stock, 
were  Waldensianism,  Albigensianism,  and  WickliflSsm.  Theset 
however,  though  called  by  several  names,  had  one  conunon 
origin  and  one  common  faith— the  faith  of  Protestantism. 

Albigensianism,  indeed,  has  oflen  been  accused  of  Manichean- 
ism  and  Arianism.  Calumny  of  this  kind  has  been  very  com- 
mon from  the  Popish  pen  of  misrepresentation  against  this 
persecuted  denomination  of  Christians.  But  the  imputation  is 
unfounded,  and  has  been  refuted  by  Perrin,  Basnage,  Usher, 
Pe3rran,  and  Moreri.  Moreri,  thougn  attached  to  I&)manism, 
has  vindicated  the  Albigensian  theology  from  this  slander  with 
generosity  and  efiect.*    This  charge,  according  to  Moreri,  may 
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he  refuted  fix)m  the  silence  of  cnriginal  records ;  the  admission  of 
Popish  historians;  and  the  testimony  of  Albigensian  confessions. 

The  original  monuments,  such  as  the  Chronicle  of  Tolosa, 
the  testimony , of  Bernard,  Guido,  and  the  Councils  of  Tours  and 
Lavaur,  in  1163  an4  1213,  contain  no  trace  of  this  allegation. 
The  Tdbsan  Chronicle  contains  an  account  of  the  processes 
against  the  Albi^nsians  signed  by  the  Inquisitors,  and,  in  many 
instances,  by  the  Bishops ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  Albigensian 
Manicheanism  or  of  Ananism.  A  similar  silence  is  preserved  by 
Bernard  and  Guido,  as  well  as  by  the  synods  of  Tolosa,  Tours^ 
9nd  Lavaur,  that  brought  several  accusations  against  this  people*' 

The  same  appears  &om  Popish  admissions*  The  Albigen- 
sians,  according  to  -Eneas  Sylvius,  Alexander,  and  Thuanus, 
were  a  branch  of  the  Waldensians,  who,  all  admit,  were  un- 
tainted with  the  Manichean  or  Arian  heresy.*  The  Albifiensians, 
says  Alexander,  *  did  not  err  on  the  Trinity,'  and,  therefore, 
were  not  Arians.'  Bruys,  Henry,  Osca,  and  Arnold,  who 
were  the  chiefs  of  this  denomination,  were  never  accused  of 
these  errors.  Moreri,  on  this  subject,  quotes  the  admissions  of 
Mabillon,  TiUet,  Semis,  Vignier,  Guaguin,  and  Marca,  in  vin- 
dication of  these  injured  people.*  All  these  testify  that  the 
Albigensians  differ  httle  in  doctrine  from  the  Waldensians  and 
Ae  Reformed,  who,  all  confess,  were  free  from  Arianism. 

This  calumny  is  repelled  by  the  Albigensian  Confessions. 
Several  of  these  remain.  One  is  preserved  in  Leger.  The 
Treatise  on  Antichrist,  written  in  1120  before  the  days  of 
Waldo,  contains  an  outline  of  the  Albigenaan  theology.  Gra- 
verol  also  possessed  an  ancient  manuscript,  which  detailed  the 
persecutions  of  the  Inquisition  against  the  professors  of  Albi- 
gensianism.  The  Confession  of  Osca,  who  belonged  to  this 
aenomination,  is  still  extant,  and  contains  an  outline  of  Protest- 
antism* The  Albigensians,  who  were  accused  before  the  coun- 
cil of  Lombez,  macb,  in  the  synod,  a  public  profession  of  their 
fidth*  All  these  records  reject  the  Manichean  and  Arian  errors, 
and  include,  in  the  essentials,  the  faith  of  the  Reformation. 
The  accused,  at  Lombez,  professed  their  behef  in  one  God  in 


1  Bened.  14.    Labb.  12.  1284.  et  13.  841.    Da  Pin,  2, 32. 

*Ab  eccleiia  Oatholica  recedentes,  impiam  Waldonnum  sectam  atc^iie  finnmam 
amplezi  aunt.  Aen.  Sylv.  c.  35.  AlbigensesWaldensiam  eBseprogemem.  Alex. 
to.  268.    Panperes  LngdoneiiBet,  Albigei  dicti  ennt.    Thaan.  1.  222.  Da  Pin,  1. 318. 

*  Non  hi  circa  Trinitatia  fidem  erraverint.    Alezan,  20.  269.    Mabil.  3.  456. 

^  Ua  etoient  dana  lea  memea  aentimena  qne  les  Reformez.  Lean  aentiin#ni 
tloient  lea  memea  qae  ceax,  qai  ont  et6  renoaTellez  par  Wiclef  et  par  Lather. 
Iloreri,  1.  236. 

njs  n'j  aroient  paa  grande  difference  de  doctrine  entre  lea  Albigeoia  et  Yandois* 
tipuM,  3.  S38. 
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Hatet  persons,  die  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit;  and  therBfi>re  dis 
claimed  Arianism,  as  well  as  Manicbeanism.^ 

A  few  Manicheans  and  Arians,  indeed,  who  Uved  among  the 
Albigensians,  united,  as  appears  &om  Laurentiys  and  Guido, 
with  the  latter  denomination  to  oppose  their  common  perseco- 
tors.  These,  though  differing  among  themselves,  conspired 
against  the  Roman  community,  and,  in  consequence,  were  con- 
founded by  the  Inquisitors.  The  common  enemy,  therefore, 
ascribed  the  errors  of  the  one  to  the  other.  Laurentius  wrote 
during  the  hottest  persecutions  of  the  Albigensians,  whom  he 
distinguished  from  the  Manicheans  and  Arians.  Guido  was  a 
Dominican  persecutor,  and  wrote  in  the  Tobsan  Chronicle.*  • 

The  antiquity  of  the  Waldensians  is  admitted  by  their  ene- 
nues,  and  is  beyond  all  question.  Waldensianism,  says  Rai- 
nerus  the  Dominican,  *  is  the  ancientest  heresy ;  and  existed, 
according  to  some,  from  the  time  of  Silvester,  and,  according  to 
others,  from  the  days  of  the  apostles.'*  This  is  the  reluctant 
testimony  of  an  Inquisitor  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  grants 
that  Waldensianism  preceded  every  other  heresy. 

The  Waldenaans,  say  Rainerus,  Seysel,  and  Alexander, 
dated  their  own  origin  and  the  defection  of  the  Romish  Com- 
munion from  the  Papacy  of  Silvester.*  Leo,  who  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Constantino,  they  regard  as  their  founder.  Romans 
ism,  at  this  period,  ceased  to  be  Christianity,  and  the  inhabi* 
lants  of  the  valleys  left  the  unholy  communion.  These  simple 
shepherds  lived,  tor  a  long  series  of  years,  in  the  sequestered  re- 
cesses of  the  Alpine  retreats,  opposed  to  Popish  superstition 
and  errcH*. 

The  Waldensians,  as  they  were  ancient,  were  also  numerous.* 
Vignier,  from  other  historians,  gives  a  high  idea  of  their  popu* 
lousnessL  The  Waldensians,  says  this  author,  multiplied  won- 
derfully in  France,  as  weU  as  in  other  countries  of  Christendom. 
They  had  many  patrons  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  espe- 
cially in  Lombardy,  notwithstanding  the  Papal  exertions  for 
their  extirpation. 

This  sect,  says  Nangis,  were  infinite  in  number ;  appeared, 

>  Poor  r  essentiel,  lenr  doctrine  etoit  conforme  a  ceUe  det  Yandoif  et  dot  Protat 
tana  Osca  a  laiM^  nne  confetoon  de  fi>i,  dont  lea  articles  accordent  avec  la  doe 
trine  dea  Reformez.    Moreri,  1.  234,  235.    Dn  Pin,  325.    Labb.  13.  3S4. 

•Moreri,  1.234.  ,         .      ,.     . 

•  Aliqiri  enim  dicnnt,  quod  dnrovit  a  tempore  Sylyestn;  aliqm  a  tempore  Apot- 
tolonnii.     BaiBems,  3.  4L 

*  Bomana  ecclena  Don  est  ecclesia  Jesn  Christi,  sed  eccleria  malijniatttiam,  eamqna 
Mb  SyWeatro  deficisse.    Alex.  17.  368.    Seysel,  9.  Moreri.  8.  47.  ^ 

»  Lea  Vandoia  se  trouTerent  merveiUeosement  mnltipliez,  tant  en  France  q^  «* 
•ntrea  c<mtr6e«  de  la  Cbretieot^.  lis  avoient  grand  nombre  des  compliceeaeta^e- 
nOM,  tant  en  V  ABemagne,  qu'en  France  et  ttolie,  specialement  en  la  Lgmbardia* 
Vimer,  3.  283,  393. 
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says  Rainerus,  in  nearly  every  country ;  multiplied,  says  San- 
derus,  through  all  lands ;  infected,  says  Caesanus,  a  thousand 
cities,  and  spread  their  contagion,  says  Ciaconius,  through  al- 
most the  whole  Latin  world.  Scarcely  any  region,  says  Gret- 
«er,  remained  free  and  untainted  fiiom  this  pestilence.^  The 
Waldensians,  says  Popliner,  spread,  not  only  through  France, 
but  also  through  nearly  all  the  European  coasts,  and  appeared 
in  Gaul,  Spain,  England,  Scotland,  Italy,  Germany,  Bohemia, 
Saxony,  Poland,  and  Lithuania.^  Matthew  Paris  represents 
this  people  as  spread  through  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  Dalmatia, 
Spain,  and  Germany.  Their  number,  according  to  Benedict, 
vfsis  prodigious  in  France,  England,  Piedmont,  Sicily,  Calabria, 
Poland,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Pomerania,  Germany,  Livcmia,  Sar- 
matia,  Constantinople,  Philadelphia,  and  Bulgaria.* 

Thuanus  and  Moreri  represent  the  Waldensians,  as  dispersed 
through  Germany,  Poland,  Livonia,  Italy,  ApuHa,  Calabna,  and 
Provence.*  Persecuted  by  the  Inquisition,  this  simple  people 
fled  into  England,  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  Bohemia, 
Poland,  and  Piedmont,  and  became,  says  Newburg,  Uke  the 
sand  of  the  sea,  without  number  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Germany.* 

The  Diocese  of  Passau,  it  was  computed,  contained  forty 
Waldensian  schools  and  eighty  thousand  Waldensian  popula- 
tion.*  The  Albigensian  errors,  according  to  Daniel,  infected  all 
Lanffuedoc  and  corrupted  the  nobility  and  the  populax^e.^  The 
Romish  temples,  according  to  Bernard,  were  left  without  people, 
the  people  without  pastors,  and  the  pastors  without  respect* 

The  number  of  the  Albigensians  appears  from  the  army  which 

>  Infinitiis  ent  nmneros.    Nangis,  An.  1207.     Dachery,  3.  22. 

Fere  enim  hhIIb  est  terra,  in  qaa  haec  lecta  noo  sit.  Rain.  c.  4.  Per  omnea 
terraa  mnltiplicati  sunt.  Sanderus,  VII.  Infecenmt  osqae  ad  mUle  civitates.  Oesar. 
y.  21.    Totum  fere  Latinom  orbem  iniecisse.    Ciacon.  525. 

Tiz  aliqna  regie,  ab  hac  peste,  immnnis  et  intacta,  remansit.    Gretz.  c.  1. 

*  Non  per  Gafiiam  solom  totam  sed  etiam  per  omnes  pene  Eoropae  eras.  Poplin. 
1.  7. 

'Albigenses  in  finibos  Bal^aroram,  Croatiae,  et  Dalmatiae.  M.  Paris,  306. 
Albigenses  in  partibus  Hispamae  et  illis  regionibas,  inyalaerunt  M.  Paris.  381. 
Us  se  disperserent  dans  les  valines  de  Piemont,  dans  la  Sicile,  la  Oalabre,  PooiUe  et 
la  Bobeme.  L'Allemagne,  qui  n*en  etoit  pas  moins  remplie.     Bened.  2.  243-^48. 

^Pars  in  Germaniam  et  Sarmatiam,  et  mde  in  Livoniam  usque  ad  eztrenmm  sep* 
tentrionem  transmigravit.  Pars  in  Italiam  profecta  in  Apulia  et  Calabria  consedit. 
Pars  denique  in  Provincia  nostra  locis  incuftis  et  asperis  latuit  Thuan.  XXYIL  8. 
YI.  16.  lis  s'en  retira  un  bon  nombre  en  Angleterre,  en  Suisse,  en  Boheme,  ea 
Polo^e,  et  dans  les  yallees  de  Piemont    Moreri,  8.  48. 

*  In  latissimis  Galliae,  Hispaniae,  Italiae,  Germanioeque  provinciis  torn  nralti 
kao  peste  infecti  esse  dicuntur,  ut  secundum  prophetam,  multiplicati  esse,  super 
Bomerum  areuae  Tideantur.     Labb.  13.  285.    Newburg.  IL  13. 

*  Computatae  sunt  scholae  in  diocaesi  Passaviensi,  40.  Bain.  o.  3. 

^  Les  erreurs  avoient  infect^  tout  le  Languedoc,  et  «utant  corrompa  Tetprit  4m 
Voblesse,  que  celni  da  peuple.    Daniel,  3^  510. 
'  Basilicae  iiiio  plebe^  plebes  aiae  aacerdote.    Btcnard.    Ep.  S40. 
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they  equii^)ed  against  the  crusaders*  Benedict  reckons  the 
Albigensian  army  against  Count  Montfort  at  100,000  men.* 
The  French,  according  to  the  same  historians,  sent  300,000 
warriors,  who,  under  the  holy  banners  of  the  cross,  went  to 
combat  the  heretics  of  Languedoc.  Waldensian  bravery,  even 
according  to  his  partial  relation,  withstood  for  near  two  hundred 
years,  the  vigilance  of  pontiffs,  the  piety  of  bishops,  the  zeal  of 
monarchs,  and  the  magnanimity  of  warriors ;  and  injured  the 
church  in  the  west,  as  much  as  the  infidels  in  the  east.  The 
heterodox  army  of  the  Albigensians,  adds  the  historian,  had 
nearly  on  one  occasion,  overwhelmed  the  holy  warriors  of  the 
cross.  Any  other  hero  but  Montfort,  if  Benedict  may  be 
believed,  would  have  despaired  of  success  and  abandoned  his 
conquests.  The  church  could  oppose  to  the  storm  only  prayers, 
tears,  and  groans ;  while  the  Albigensians,  in  triumphant  anti- 
cipation, hoped  to  establish  heresy  on  the  ruins  of  Romanism. 

Waldensianism  wus,  in  anticipation,  a  system  of  the  purest 
Pn^stantism,  many  ages  before  the  Reformation.  This,  in  its 
fullest  sense,  has,  with  the  utmost  candour,  been  acknowledged 
by  many  cotemporary  and  succeeding  historians  who  were 
attached  to  Romanism.  The  conformity  of  the  Waldensian 
with  the  Reformed  faith  may  be  shown  from  Popish  statements 
and  admissions,  and  from  Waldensian  confessions. 

The  fiJlowing  statements  are  taken  from  the  unexceptionable 
authcMity  of  Sylvius,  Petavius,  Gaufridus,  Serrus,  Marca, 
Thuanus,  More,  Vignier,  and  Alexander.*  The  Waldensians, 
accordingto  Sylvius,  afterward  Pius  the  Second,  in  his  History  of 
Bohemia,  rejected  the  papacy,  purgatory,  image-worship,  sacra- 

^  n  80  ibmia  nne  ami^e  de  cent  mille  hommes.  Bened.  1.  6,  228, 100, 214.^ 
*  PargBtorimn  ig;nem  nnllam  inveniri:  yanam  esse  orare  pro  mortais:  Dei  et 
Sanctonzin  imagines  delendas ;  confirmationem  et  eztremam  onctionem  inter  eccle- 
•ie  Saononeata  minime  eonlineri:  anricnlarem  confessionem  nagacem  esse.  Sylr. 
c  35.  Non  esse  obediendnm  Pontifici  Romano:  Indolgentias  nihil  valere:  no9 
extare  Pargatorium :  sanctos  non  attendere  precibns  nostris :  festa  et  iejunia  indicta 
turn  ease  servanda  et  alia.  Petavis,  8.  225.  Es  declament  contre  reglise,  contra 
■ea  ceremonies,  contre  ses  dogmes.  Us  tonment  ea  hierarchie  en  derision.  ^  Us 
disent,  que  le  purgatoire  est  une  foble,  que  lapriere  pour  lea  morts  est  nne  illusion, 
<Jne  Pinvo<;*ition  des  saints,  que  leculte  de  leurs  images  est  nnefoiblesse.  Gaufrid  2. 
458.  Ha  r^ettoicnt  le  culte  des  images,  le  purgatoire,  merite  des  ceuvres,  les  indnlg- 
enoes,  les  pelerinaffes,  les  vceux,  Pinvocation  des  saints,  et  le  celibat  des  pretres.  Mq- 
reri,  1. 235.  Bcclesiam  Romanam,  Babylonicam  meretricem  esse :  monasticam  vitam 
ecoleslffi  aentinam  ac  Plutonium  esse :  vana  illius  vota :  ignem  purgatorium,  solemne 
aacmin,  tomplorum  encienia,  cultum  sanctorum,  ac  pro  mortuis  propitiatorium 
Satense  commenta  esse.  Thuan.  1.  221.  Auricularem  confessionem  prorsus  toUunt. 
Docent imaglnee  esse  tollendas  ab  ecclesia.  Indulgentias  contemnunt.  Docent,  &c, 
More,  387.  Il»  nioyent  la  transubstantiation  et  le  purgatoire,  disans  que  les  pr* 
erea  et  auffrag^ 
aysnancone  an 
ment  1'  inatitati 
yipamrt  3.  2B3. 
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mental  confession,  extreme  unction,  invocation  of  saints,  prajer 
for  the  dead,  and  the  use  of  oil  and  chrism  in  baptism.  Peta- 
Vius  represents  the  Christians  of  the  valleys  as  opposed  to  the 
papal  supremacy,  indulgences,  purgatory,  fast,  festivals,  and 
saint-invocation.  The  Waldensians,  says  Gaufridus  in  hishis- 
tory  ofProvence,  disseminated  theirpoison  till  the  origin  ofLuthej> 
anism,  and  derided  the  Romish  hi^iaxchy,  dogmas,  rituals,  pur- 
gatory, saint-invocation,  image-worship,  and  prayer  for  the  dead. 
Serrus  and  Marca,  quoted  by  Moreri,  mention  the  Waldensaan 
rejection  of  the  supremacy,  transubstantiation,  purgatory,  indiit* 
gpnces,  pilgrimages,  festivals,  tradition,  image-worship,  decre*- 
tals  of  tlie  churOT,  intercession  of  saints,  merit  of  works,  and 
celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Thuanus  details  their  disclaiming  of 
the  Romish  church,  pontiff,  festivals,  mass,  monkery,  purgatory, 
worship  of  saints,  and  prayer  for  the  dead :  and  More  and  Vig- 
nfer  deliver. a  simHar  statement  on  the  subject  of  Waldensian 
theology. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  Alexander's  impartial  state- 
ment, which  the  learned  Sorbonnist  supports  by  tne  testimoriy 
of  the  original  historians,  Rainerus,  Seysei,  Bernard,  PiKchdord^ 
and  Ebrardus  de  Bethunia.  *  The  text  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
is  to  be  received,  in  opposition  to  traditions  and  comments* 
The  Pope  is  the  head  oi  all  errors.  The  sacraments  are  only 
two,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Baptism  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  salvation.  Transubstantiation  or  the 
corporal  presence  is  unscriptural.  Penance,  matrimony,  con- 
firmation, extreme  unction,  and  holy  orders  are  no  sacraments. 
The  church  erred,  when  it  enjoined  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 
Dispensations,  indulgences,  relics,  canomzations,  vigils,  fasts, 
festivals,  purgatory,  aJUars,  consecrations,  incensing,  processions, 
exorcisms,  holy  water,  sacerdotal  vestments,  annual  confessioiH 
modem  miracles,  sacrsd  burial,  and  saint-invocatioD,  all  these 
the  Waldensians  despised  and  rejected.  Remissicm  of  sin  is 
obtained  through  the  merits  of  Jesus.  No  sin  is  venial,  but  all 
are  mortal.  Tne  Virgiii  Maiy  herself  is  not  to  be  worshipped. 
The  Waldensians  had  just  thoughts  of  God  and  Jesus,  and, 
therefore,  in  Alexander's  opinion,  were  Trinitarians.  Rainerus 
himself  clears  them  of  the  blasphemy  of  Manicheanism  and 
Arianism.  Christian  pastors,  are  to  be  ordained  by  the  impo- 
mtion  of  hands ;  and  elders,  besides,  should  be  chosen  to  ^vcm 
the  people.'  *  The  Parisian  doctor's  portrait  of  Waldensianism 
presents  a  picture  of  Protestantism  taken  from  life. 

1  Solmn  Scriptane  sacrae  textnm  recipiebant.  Traditiooes,  axpowUone>  patmiB, 
deoreCa,  et  decretalet  rejiciebant.  Papa  est  onmium  errorum  emit  Doo  tantmi 
•Mrainaiita  te  credere  profitentnr,  baptismum  et  eacbariatiam.    BapdniraA,  i^aoa 
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The  admissions  of  Romish  historians,  bear  testimony  to  the 
conformity  of  Waldensianism  and  Albigensianism,  with  Protest- 
antism. This  conformity  has  been  admitted  among  others,  by 
Gratius,  Popliner,  Alexander,  Mezeray,  Gaufndus,  Moren, 
Tillet,  Semis,  E venswyn,  and  Marca.  Tlie  Waldensians,  8ay« 
Gratius,  '  differed  little  from  the  Reformed  in  any  thing.*  Pop- 
liner  admits  'their  near  approximation  to  the  Protestant  fiiith.* 
Alexander  acknowledges  the  same  conformity,  and  Luther's 
approbation  of  the  Waldensian  confession,  at  die  commence- 
ment of  the  Reformation.  *  The  Henricians  and  Waldensians/ 
says  Mezeray,  *held  nearly  the  same  dogmas  as  the  Calvinists.* 
According  to  Gaufndus,  'the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  praised 
the  learning,  disinterestedness,  and  morality  of  the  Walden- 
sians, and  consulted  them  as  oracles  on  points  of  religion.* 
Moreri,  Tillet,  Serrus,  Evenswyn,  and  Marca,  grant  *  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Waldensian  faith,  in  all  the  principal  articles  with 
the  Reformed  theology.*  * 

The  Waldensifim  Confessions,  issued  on  several  occasionSf 
show  the  conformity  of  their  principles  to  Protestantism.  The 
Waldensians,  who,  to  avoid  persecution,  had  removed  into  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia,  published  their  Confession  in  1504.  This 
formulary  of  belief  was  presented  to  King  Ladislaus,  in  vindi- 
cation of  their  character  Scorn  the  slanderous  accusations  of  the 
Papists  and  Calixtines.  The  same  people  published  another 
Confession  in  1635.  This  was  compiled  from  older  documents, 
and  presented  by  the  Bohemian  nobility  to  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand. This  celebrated  production,  as  Alexander  states,  *was 
prefejced  and  approved  by  Luther,  and  praised  by  Bucer  and 


non  exktimaise  absolute  necessarinm  ad  salntein.  WalcleniM  tranralMta&tiatioiiMi 
son  admittebant.  Oonftfleioiiem  aiumam  rqioiebaiit.  Poefiiteiitiam  ezsacraiBe»k 
torumnameToezpaiigebaDL  Matrimoniarayracraineutaineflsenegabant.  Ecoleaian 
ernaae  dicebant,  cum  caelibatum  clericis  indixit.  Sacramentom  mictioius  eztrema* 
njiciiiiit.  Infirmmn  adboitabantor,  at  certam  fidociam  eC  feoaritatein  ivmisaioms 
peecatonxm  par  vierita  Chrif ti  haberet.  Sacramentum  ordinia  rejiciebaQt.  Dispeo- 
aatioaea  eccleeifte  et IndolgentiaB  respuebant.  Sanctorum  invocatioiiem  impagnabant 
refiqnias,  tranalationes,  canonizationes,  vigilias,  feetivitatefl  Banctorom  contemnebant. 
Miracidia  unllam  adhibebant  fidem.  Eloctos  Dei,  immo,  ipsam  Ohriati  genetricem 
lionoraiidos  negabant.  Porn^riam  negabant  Bcolesias,  altaria,  eorom  consecra- 
tkmes,  omatnm  et  mpellecmem,  sacerdotalia  indninenta,  lI^ninarfa^  tkorificationei, 
aqnam  benedictam,  proceanimeSf  alios^ae  aacros  ritos  rejiciebant  et  deridebant. 
Bacrrasepoltaramiiinilifaciebaiit  Bxorciamos  impagnabant.  Ecclesiaaticajejamay 
qoan  idolatriam  ef  saperatitionem  redolentia  avenabantur.  NoUom  veniale  peo* 
catam.  Bed  omnia  moitalia.  Waldenses  paros  de  Deo  et  Cbristo  recte  Bensuse. 
BaineniB  ipsos  a  Maniohaeoram  et  Arianolram  biaspbemEs  absolvit.  Waldensea 
Jpstoms  lud>ebant;  ad  praedicandi  munaa,  impositione  manaom  admittebantor. 
BeAioreapraetereaad  regendumpopolam  eligebant.    Alex.  17.  370 — 389. 

^  Non  multam  aUcnbi  dissentiant  ab  m,  Gratias  in  Fascicul.  85.  Doctrinaa 
nam  ab  eo  quam  bodie  l^rotestantes  amplectnntor  param  differentam  difsemintF 
mat.    Popliaer,  1.7. 
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Melanetbon.^  Oecobmpadius,  Beza,  and  BuUinger,  also  recog 
nized  diese  people,  though  despised  and  persecuted,  as  a  con^ 
stituent  part  of  the  great  Christian  Commonwealth.  The 
Lutherans  and  Zuinglians,  in  this  manner,  acknowledged  the 
Waldensians  as  Christians,  and  their  faith  as  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel.  The  Waldensians  also  pubUsbed  a  Confession  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  the  First.  This,  in  1544,  was  followed  by 
another,  which,  in  1661,  was  transmitted  to  the  French  King 
and  read  in  the  Parisian  Parhament.  AU  these  are  in  strict 
harmony  with  the  Reformed  Theology ;  and  all  breathe  the 
fipirit  and  teach  the  truths  of  Christianity.*  This  same  people, 
as  late  as  in  1819,  in  a  Confession  found  among  the  manu- 
scripts of  Peyran,  declared  their  .adherence  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  churches  of  England,  Netherlands,  Germany,  Prussia,  Swit- 
zerland, Poland,  and  Hungary ;  and  entreated  these  commu- 
nions and  others  settled  in  America,  to  regard  them,  though  few 
and  destitute,  as  members  of  the  same  ecclesiastical  body. 

The  sanctity  of  Waldensian  morality  corresponded  with  the 
purity  of  the  Waldensian  faith.  The  piety,  benevolence,  inno- 
cence, and  holiness  of  this  people  have  challenged  the  esteem 
and  extorted  the  approbation  of  friend  and  foe,  of  the  protes- 
tant,  the  papist,  and  even  the  inquisitor.  Many  partizans  of 
popery  have  concurred  with  the  patrons  of  protestantism  in  their 
edbgy.  The  following  character  of  this  people  is  taken  from 
Ramerus,  Seysel,  Lewis,  Hagec,  Alexander,  Labb^,  Gaufrid, 
and  Thuanus. 

Rainerus,  quoted  by  Alexander,  admits  *  their  show  of  piety 
and  integrity  before  men.*  This  is  pretty  well  for  a  Dommican 
Liquisitor,  who  discovered,  however,  that  Waldensian  piety 
was  mere  dissimulation.  But  Rainerus  also  acknowledges 
*  their  sobriety,  modesty,  chastity;  and  temperance,  with  their 
aversion  to  taverns,  baUs,  vanity,  anger,  scurriUty,  detraction, 
levity,  swearing,  and  falsehood.    He  grants  their  attention,  men 

>  Qaod  nunc,  qaoqae,  Calvinistae  nostri  fkciunt.    Alex.  17.  375. 

Luthems  hanc  Valaensiam  Bohemomm  ConfeBsionem  approbavit.   Alex.  17.  401. 

Henericiens  et  Vaadois  tenoient  a  peu  pres  les  memes  dogmes  qne  lee  Calvinktes. 
Mezeray,  2. 577.  Les  Lutheriens  et  les  Calvinistes  commenoerent  a  louer  leur  mani- 
^re  de  Tivre :  leur  disinteresement,  leurs  lamieres.  *0n  commenca  a  les  consolter 
comme  des  oracles  sor  les  points  de  la  religion.     Gaufrid.  S.  45S. 

Leur  doctrine  e^  conforme  a  celle  des  reformez,  dans  les  principanx  articlet. 
Moreri,  8,  48.  Tillet  croit  qu'ils  etoient  dans  les  memes  sentimens  que  les  Befbr> 
mez.  Serres  declare  que  leurs  sentimens  etoient  les  memes  que  ceux  qui  ont  eto 
renouvellez  par  Wiclif  et  par  Luther.     Moreri,  1.  235. 

Bvenswyn  dit  que  les  Albigeois  etoient  dans  les  memes  sentimens  que  1«8  Refor- 
mez.  Marca  parle  des  Albigeois  k  i>eu  pres  de  la  memo  maniere  qne  les  R«lonM« 
Bfareri,  1.  235. 

Pnefatus  est  honorifice  Lutheros.    Alex.  17.  405,  406. 

<  Da  Pin,  3,  250.    Thoan.  2.  82.    Benedict,  260. 
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and  women»  young  and  old,  nipht  and  day,  to  leaixsig  or 
teaching;  and  he  had  seen  a  Waldensian  rustic,  who  repeated 
Job,  word  for  word,  and  many  who  perfecdy  knew  the  whde 
of  the  New  Testament.'  * 

Seysel  acknowledged  *  their  purity  of  life,  which  excelled 
that  of  other  Christians.'  Lewis,  the  French  King,  asserted 
'  then:  superiority,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  other  subjects, 
who  were  professors  of  Catholicism.'  Hagec  admits  'their 
simplicity  of  habits  and  their  show  of  piety,'  under  which,  how- 
ever, his  penetration  enabled  him  exclusively  to  discover '  their 
miscreancy.'  His  eyes  must  have  been  very  clear  to  discern 
miscreancy  through  such  distinguished  simplicity  and  piety. 
Alexander  pourtrays  *  their  disposition  to  love  then:  enenues,  to 
live,  if  possible,  in  peace  with  aQ  men,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
avoid  revenge,  judicial  litigation,  love  of  the  world,  and  the 
company  of  the  wicked.'  Alexander,  also  vindicates  the  Wal- 
densians  from  the  calumny  of  Ebrard  and  Emeric,  who  had 
accused  them  of  avarice,  lewdness,  and  unchastity.  Labb^, 
like  Rainerus  and  Hagec,  allows  the  Waldensians  *  a  pretended 
show  of  piety.'  The  Jesuit,  of  course,  must,  like  the  inquisitor 
and  the  historian,  have  been  a  notable  discemer  of  nearts. 
Gaufridus  mentions  *  their  industry,  which,  in  a  superior  manner 
cultivated  the  lan^s  and  increased  the  national  revenue.' 
Thuanus  records  *  their  detestation  of  perjury,  imprecations, 
scurrility,  litigation,  sedition,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  whoredom, 
divination,  sacrilege,  theft,  and  usury.'  He  mentions  their 
chastity,  which  they  accounted  a  particular  honour,  their  culti* 
vation  of  manners,  their  knowledge  of  letters,  their  expertness 
in  writing,  and  their  skill  in  French.  A  boy  could  scarcely  be 
found  among  them,  but,  if  questioned  on  nis  religion,  could, 
with  readiness,  give  a  reason  for  his  faith.  Tribute,  they  paid 
with  the  utmost  punctuality ;  and  if  prevented  ibr  a  time  by 
civil  war,  they  discharged  this  debt  on  the  return  of  peace.'* 

1  Ma^am  habet  speciem  pietatis,  eo  c^nod  coram  hominibus  juste  vivunt.  Stmt 
in  moribas,  compositi  et  rooaesti.  Casti  etiam  sunt,  maxime  Leonistt?^  temperati 
in  cibo  et  potu.  Ad  tabernas  non  eunt,  nee  ad  cboreas,  nee  ad  alias  vanUates.  Ab 
ira  ae  oohib^it.  Gavent  a  scurrilitate,  detractione,  Terbornm  levitate,  mendaciou 
et  jonoDento.  Omnes,  viri  et  foeminie,  parvi  et  ma^it  die  noctoque  docent  vel 
discunt.  Vidi  quendam  rusticum,  qui  Job  recitavit,  de  verbo  ad  Terbum ;  et 
plores,  qui  totom  Novum  Testamentum  perfecte  scivenmt.  Rain.  c.  4,  7,  9. 
Alex.  17,  38,  390,  393. 

'  Puriorem  quam  caeteri  Chmtiani  vitam  agunt    Seysel,  92.  Alex.  17.  387. 

Me  et  c»tero  popnlo  meo  Catholieo,  meliorcs  iUi  viri  sunt.  Gamer.  419.  XU 
Mvoient  cacher  leur  mechancet6  sous  des  habits  fort  simples,  et  sous  une  grande 
appwrence  de  piet^.     Hagec,  550.     Lenfan.  1.  10. 

Has  conversatioijis  extemcB  re^las  proponebant.  Mundnm  non  dfligere,  malo- 
ram  conaortiam  fugere,  pacem  habere  cum  omnibus,  quantum  fieri  potest,  non 
contendere  in  judicio,  non  ulcisci  injurias,  inimioos  amare.     Alex. .  17.  39^. 


68  vmoDVcnos. 

The  Waldensians,  notwithstanding  the  sanguinary  persecu- 
tions of  Elomanism,  stfll  exist,  and  stiD  are  persecuted  in  their 
native  valleys.  A  population  of  twenty  thousand  always  remain, 
and  exhibit,  to  an  euimiring  world,  all  the  grandeur  of  truth  and 
all  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Their  reUcs  still  show  what  they 
have  been,  and  they  continue  unaltered  amid  the  revolution  of 
ages.  The  world  has* changed  around  this  sacred  society ;  while 
its  principles  and  practice,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time, 
live  immutably  the  same.  The  Waldensian  church,  though 
despised  by  the  Roman  hierarchy,  illuminated,  in  this  manner, 
the  dark  ages ;  and  appears,  in  a  more  enlightened  period,  the 
clearest  drop  in  the  ocean  of  truth,  and  shines  th^  brightest 
constellation  in  the  firmament  of  holiness  ;  sparkles  the  nchest 
gem  in  the  diadem  of  Immanuel,  and  blooms  the  fidrest  flower 
m  the  garden  of  (Jod. 

Romanism,  renounced,  in  this  manner,  in  the  West  by  the 
Waldenses,  was  opposed  in  the  East  by  the  Greeks,  Nestorians, 
Jacobites,  Armenians,  and  Syrians.  The  Greeks  occupy 
European  Turkey  and  the  Mediterranean  Islands;  and  are 
dispersed,  though  in  fewer  numbers,  through  Mesopotamia, 
&vria,  Cilicia,  Palestine,  Georgia  and  Mingreha.  The  rehgion 
ot  the  Greek  Church  is  also  the  rehgion  of  European  and 
Asiatic  Russia,  comprehending  a  territory  more  extensive  than 
the  empire  of  Alexander  or  Tamerlane.  The  Greeks,  as  they 
possess  an  extensive  country,  comprehend  a  numerous  people. 
The  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  says  Allatius,  quoted  by 
Thomassin,  governed,  in  the  eleventh  century,  sixty-five  Metro- 
pohtans  and  more  than  six  hundred  bishops.* 

The  Greeks,  indeed,  agree  not  with  modem  Protestants  in 
all  things.  Some  of  the  Orientals  had  drunk  more  and  some 
less  fcora  the  muddy  fountain  of  human  invention,  according  to 
the  period  of  their  connexion  with  the  Romish  communion. 
The  Greeks  continued  longest  in  conjunction  with  the  Latins; 
and  in  conseouence,  have  imbibed  most  corruption.  The  assimir 
lation  indeea  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  communions  is,  in 
many  pjoints,  close  and  striking.  The  Greeks,  however,  concur  to 
a  man,  in  opposing  Papal  usurpation  and  tyranny ;  in  denying  that 
the  Romish  is  the  true  church ;  and  in  condemmng  the  dogmas  of 

Fopinaram  freqaentationein  prohibebant.  Alex.  17.  389.  Praetenta  specie  pieta- 
tis.  Labbeui,  13.  285.  Hs  B'appliqaerent  a  cultiver  la  teire  avec  taut  d'indastrie, 
doe  leB  Seigneun  en  aagmenterent  considerablemeDt  lean  revenue.  Gaufride,  S. 
458.  Omnem  a  se  ao  miis  coetibxiB  iniqaitatem  eliminare  illicitas  dejerationei 
peijnria,  dkaa,  imprecationes,  contumelias,  rixos,  aeditiones,  Sec,  Thuan.  2. 85, 
to,  91. 

'  he  Patriarohe  de  OonBtantinople  dotniDoit  encore  it  toixante-cinq  MetropoUp 
tainty  «t  a  plus  de  aix  ceni  eyeaqae«.    Tho.  Part  IV.  2.  17.  AUat.  1. 24. 
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purffatoty,  supererogation,  half<^ommunion,  >mman  merit,  cle- 
rical ceKbacy,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  restricting  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Bible.  The  Greeks  excommunicate  the  Roman 
pontiff  and  all  the  Latin  episcopacy,  as  the  abettors  of  schism 
and  heresy.  Prateolus,  Fisher,  More,  Renaudot,  Guido,  Inno- 
cent, Belkrmine,  and  Aquinas  confess  the  Grecian  disbelief  in 
purgatory  and  in  the  utility  of  supplications  for  the  dead.  Their 
rejection  of  confirmation  and  extreme  uhction  is  testified  by 
8imon;  while  their  belief  in  the  divine  obligation  of  communi- 
cating in  both  kinds  is  declared  by  Simon,  Prateolus,  and  More* 
Thevenot  and  Le  Bruges  testify  the  Greek  proscription  of  pur- 
gatory, the  pontifical  supremacy,  and  communion  m  onekmd.' 

The  Greeks  have  shewed  great  resolution  in  opposing  papal 
despotism.  TluMnassin  complains  of  tHeir  peculiar  unwilling- 
ness, beyond  all  the  other  Orientals,  to  acknowledge  the  ponti- 
fical supremacy.  Matthew  Paris  deprecates  their  open  or  ccm- 
ceeled  nostili^,  on  all  occasions,  to  Romanism,  and  their  blas- 
phemy against  its  sacraments.  Baldwin,  the  Grecian  Emperor, 
nonored  we  Latins  with  the  name,  not  of  men,  but  of  dogs  ; 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  their  common  appellation  for  aU  the 
partisans  of  popery.  The  Greeks,  says  the  Lateran  Councfl, 
detest  the  Latins,  rebaptize  those  whom  they  admit  to  their 
communion,  and  wash  the  altars  on  which  the  Romish  clergy 
celebrate  mass,  and  which,  in  their  mind,  had  been  polluted 
with  the  defilement  of  the  popish  sacrament.* 

The  Mingrelians,  who  belong  to  the  Greek  church,  appear 

^  Ut  De  reconnoifleiit  point  abaolnmeiit  la  primaiit^  de  Pape.  Bi  ideiil  qoa 
V  egUse  Bomaine  soit  la  veritable  eglise.  ^  lis  ezcommimient  le  Pi^e,  et  touslat 
ev^qnes  Latins,  comme  Heretiques  et  schismatiques.  Simok  c.  1.  Oraeci  oninea 
Latinos,  excomnranicatos  repatant.    Oanisias,  4.  439. 

Decent  nuUnm  pargatoriom.  Prateol.  VII.  Grecis  ad  hone  nsqne  diem,  nan 
est  creditam  porgatorinm  esse.  Fisher,  Art.  1 8.  Decent  esse  nollum  purgatorimn 
locQm.  More,  199.  Nee  terthim  ilium  locum,  qnem  purffatorium  appellamiQa 
agnosccmt.  Benandot,  2.  105.  Idem  triboitar  Graecis  a  Gniaene.  Bell.  1.  1370. 
Locum  pursationis  hujusmodi  dicunt  (Graeci)  non  fuisse.  Innocent,  4.  £p.  ad 
Otton.  Du  Fresne,  5.  931.  Credibile  est,  Graecos  de  hac  baeresi  saltem  suspectot 
faisBe;  nam  B.  TbokjlA,  in  opnscnlo  contra  Graecos,  refeOit  etiam  faunc  errorem. 
BeU.  1.  2.  Decent  etiam  mhil  prodesse  defimctb  orationes.  Mor^  dOO.  Us  — 
m  1'  Extreme  onction.    Simon,  c.  1.    £sse  i 


re9oivent  point  la  confirmation  m  1'  Extreme  onction.^   Simov,  c.  1.    £sse  nece 
rio  sub  utraque  specie,  panis  scilicet  et  vini,  commnnicandum.    More,  199. 

Les  Grees  n  'admittent  pomt  de  pur^ateire.  lis  ne  i-eoonnoisent  point  le  P^ 
poor  cbef  da  1'  egHse.  lis  communient  sous  les  deox  especes.  lis  rejeitent  la 
porgatoire.    Le  Brojn,  1.  338,  339,  o.  13. 

*  Tontes  cat  E^lises  Ohres^ennes,  except^  la  Greque,  on  pam  eztremeniantdit- 
pos^es  a  reconnoitre  la  primaut^  dn  Saint  Siege.    Tnom.  I.  5. 

Graeci,  in  malitia  sua,  perseyemnt,  qui  ubique,  ant  latenter  aut  aperte^  ecclesiad 
Bomanae  eontradicnnt.    Omnia  saoramenta  nostra  blasphemant.    M.  Paris,  426. 

Vocabant  eos  eaoes.  Oossart,  3.  21.  Graeci  coepermut  abominari  Latinos. 
Labb.  13.  938.  Altaria  sua,  supra  quae  Latini  celebrarerunt  divina,  ablnere  con* 
toeremnt.  Oanis.  4.  433.  Les  Grecs  ont  one  grande  avertion  pour  V  eglise  Bd 
maine.    Us  out  la  messe  des  Bomnins  en  grande  arenion.    Le  Broyn,  1. 337.  «•  19* 
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to  disbdUieTe  transubstantiation*  Sir  John  Chardin,  while  on 
his  travels  in  MingreUa,  asked  a  priest,  if  the  sacramental 
bread  and  wine  became  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord.  The 
priest,  on  the  occasion,  laughed,  Ets  if  the  question  had  been 
mtended  in  raillery.  The  simple  Mingrelian,  in  the  exercise 
of  common  sense,  could  not  understand  how  the  MediatOT 
between  God  and  man  could  be  compressed  into  a  loaf,  or  why 
he  should  descend  from  heaven  to  earth.^ 

The  Nestorians  overspread  Asiatic  Turkey,  Arabia,  Persia, 
Tartary,  India,  and  China.  Their  number  and  extent  will 
appear  from  the  statements  of  Cosmas,  Vitricius,  Canisius, 
Polo,  Paris,  Godeau,  and  Thomassin.  Cosmas,  in  Montfau- 
con,  represented  the  Nestorian  churches,  in  the  sixth  centuiy, 
as  infinite  or  unnumbered.  Vitricius  records  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites  over  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Canisius,  from  an  old  author,  gives  a  similar 
statement.  Polo,  the  Venetian,  who  remained  seventeen  years 
in  Tartary,  and  was  employed  by  the  Cham  on  many  impor- 
tant commissions,  testifies  the  oissemination  of  Nestorianism 
through  Tartary,  China,  and  the  empire  of  the  Mogols.  Mat* 
ttew  r^s  relates  the  spread  of  the  Nestorian  heresy  through 
India,  the  kingdom  of  Prester  John,  and  the  nations  lying 
nearer  the  East.  Godeau  mentions  the  extension  of  Nesto- 
rianism through  the  East,  and  its  penetration  into  the  extremity 
of  India,  where  it  remains  to  the  present  day.  Thomassin 
attests  its  difcsion  through  India»  Persia,  and  Tartary,  and  its 
multiphcation  in  the  Norm  and  East,  nearly  to  infinity.* 

The  Jacobites  or  Monophysites  are  divided  into  the  Asiatics 
and  Africans.  The  Asiatics  are  diffused  through  Syria,  Meso- 
potamia, and  Armenia ;  and  the  Africans  through  Egypt,  Nu- 
bia, and  Abyssinia.  The  vast  number  of  this  denommation, 
and  the  extensive  territory  which  they  have  occupied,  may 
be  shown  from  the  relations  of  Vitricius,  Paris,  Canisius,  and 
Thomassin. 

Vitricius  records  the  dissemination  of  the  Monophysite  con- 
tagion through  more  than  forty  kingdoms.     The  Patriarch  of 

1  Chardin,  1.  100. 

'  Ecclesioe  Infinitae  fiunt.     Montfancon,  2.   179.    Orientalem  regionem,  pro 
magna  parte,  infecit.  ^  Canisius,  i.  433.     Qui  com  Jacobiois,  plures  esae  dicuntor, 

3 nam  I^tiui  et  GraecL  Vitriciua  1.  76.  Lea  Nestorians  avoient  plusieurs  eglisea 
ans  la  Tartaric,  dans  le  pals  des  Mogols,  et  dans  la  Chine!  Thorn.  1.  4.  Part  4. 
I^estoriana^  hffiresis  per  Indiam  Majorem,  et  regnum  sacerdotis  Johannis,  et  per 
ref^a  magis  proxima  orient!  dilatatur.  M.  Paris,  425.  lis  se  repandit  dans  tout 
rOrient,  et  penetra  josqu'  aux  extremitez  des  Indes.  Godeau,  3.  354.  lis  sVnten- 
dircnt  jusques  dans  les  Indes,  la  Perse,  et  la  Tartaric.  Thorn.  2.  20.  Part  IV.  Ili 
I'y  raultiplierent  presque  a  Pinfiui  vers  Porient  et  le  Nord.  Thorn.  1. 375.  Barlek 
a.  2079.  ' 
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the  Jacobites,  says  Matthew  Paris,  superintends  the  Chaldeans, 
Medians,  Persians,  Armenians,  Indians,  -Ethiopians,  Lybians, 
Nubians,  and  Egyptians.  These,  mingled  with  the  Saracens 
or  fixed  in  their  own  settlements  through  Asia,  Afiica,  and  the 
East,  occupy  more  than  forty  kingdoms,  containing  an  innu- 
merable Christian  population.  Canisius,  from  the  manuscript 
of  an  anonymous  historian,  has  transmitted  a  similar  account. 
The  Jacobites,  according  to  Thomassin,  spread,  under  the 
empire  of  the  Saracens,  through  all  Asia  and  Afiica.  The 
patriarch  of  Antioch  presides  over  the  MetropoUtans  of  Jeru- 
salem, Mosul,  Damascus,  Edessa,  and  Cyprus.  The  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  and  Abyssinia  presides  over  Egjrpt,  -fethiopia, 
and  Nubia.^  Abyssinia  boasts  a  Christian  empire  aad  estab- 
lishment. Jowett,  the  missicmary,  found  in  Siout,  an  Egyptian 
city,  about  5000  Coptic  Christians. 

The  Jacobites  reject  the  supremacy,  purgatory,  transubstan- 
tiation,  half<:ommunion,  auricular  confession,  extreme  unction, 
the  Latin  Liturgy,  and  the  seven  sqcraments.  The  usurped 
authority  of  the  Roman  Hierarch,  they  view  with  contempt. 
Their  communion  in  both  kinds,  els  well  as  their  rejection  of 
confirmation  and  extreme  unction,  are  testified  by  Dresser  and 
Godeau.  Canisius,  from  an  old  author,  in  his  Lections,  and 
Moreri  show  the  Jacoban  disbelief  of  purgatory.  The  Mono- 
physan  Missal,  cited  by  Geddes,  disclaims  transubstantiation. 
According  to  this  document,  *  the  bread  and  the  wine  are  dis- 
tinct from  our  Lord  in  nature,  but  the  same  in  power  and  effi- 
cacy. His  body  is  broken,  but  only  by  faidi.*  An  Abyssinian 
or  Monophysan  priest  expressly  declared  against  transubstan* 
tiation  to  Bruce.  *  The  Priest,*  says  this  author,  *  declared  to 
me  with  great  earnestness,  that  he  never  did  believe  that  the 
elements  in  the  Eucharist  were  converted  into  the  real  bodj 
and  blood  of  Christ.  He  said,  however,  that  he  beUeved  this 
to  be  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  but  it  never  was  his,  and  that 
he  conceived  the  bread  was  bread  and  the  wine  was  wine  even 
afler  consecration.'  Vitricius  attests  their  rejection  of  auricular 
confession.  Their  disuse  of  the  Latin  Liturgy  is  weU  known  ; 
tad  their  renuncktion  of  confirmation,  confession,  and  extreme 
unction,  shows  their  opinion  of  the  seven  sacraments.* 

'  Patriarcha  Jacobitaram  pneest  Chaldaeis,  Media,  PersiB,  et  Annenus.  ^  Septaa- 
ginta  provincia  ei  obediont,  in  c]|^aibuB  habitant  innnmerabiloB  Chriatiani.  Huic 
■ubdita  est  Minor  India,  Aethiopia,  Lybia,  com  Aegypto.  Occnpavenint  Nnbium 
et  omnea  regiones  usqne  in  ludlam,  plutauam  quadraginta  regna.    Paria,  425, 426 

Jacobim  xaa^oumD.  partem  Asiie  inbaoitant.  Conterminata  Aegypto,  magnam 
partem  Aethopi»  et  pmreB  regioncB  osque  in  Indiam  Citeriorem,  plura  regna^  po^ 
ciifent.  CaninoB,  4.  433  Cette  secte  B'entendit  dans  toute  TAaie  etPAfriqne. 
Thorn.  2.  20.     Vitriciua,  1.  75.    Renaudot,  1.  375,  488,  440. 

*  Sicramentam  integnmii  tarn  olerioi  qoam  laici,  accipiunt.    Dreaa.  525. 
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0(2  mTBoononoiif • 

The  Nestorians  were  said  to  divide  the  person  of  the  SoDt 
and  the  Jacobites  to  confound  his  natiires.  But  this  contro- 
versy, as  the  ablest  and  most  candid  theologians  and  historians 
admit,  W£^  a  dispute  about  words.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Protestant  historians,  Mosheim,  Bayle,  Basnage,  La  Croze, 
Jalonsky,  and  Buchanan.  Many  Romish  as  well  as  Reformed 
critics  entertained  the  oamt  opinion.  This  was  die  judgment 
of  Simon,  Bruys,  Assemanni,  Toumefort,  Gelasius,  Thomassin, 
and  Oodeau.  Nestorianisnd,  says  Simon,  is  only  a  nominal 
heresy,  and  the  controversy  originated  in  a  mutual  misunder- 
standing. Bruys,  Assemanni,  Toumefort,  and  Gelasius  speak 
to  the  same  purpose.  Thomassin  calls  the  Jacobites,  Anne* 
nians,  Copts,  and  Abyssinians,  Demi-Eutychians,  who  rejected 
the  extravagant  imaginations  of  the  original  Monophysites. 
Modem  relations,  says  this  author,  show  that  the  Jacobites 
confounded  not  the  godhead  and  manhood  of  the  Messiah,  but 
represented  these  as  forming  one  person,  without  confusion,  in 
the  Son,  as  soul  and  body  in  man.  The  Abyssinians,  who  are 
a  branch  of  the  Monophysites,  disbelieve,  says  Godeau,  any 
commixture  of  Deity  ana  humanity  in  the  Son  of  God.^ 

The  Armenians  are  scattered  through  Armenia,  Cappadocia, 
Cilicia,  Syria,  Persia,  India,  Cyprus,  Poland,  Turkey,  Tran- 
sylvania, Hungary,  and  Russia.  Julfa,  in  the  suburbs  of  Ispa- 
han, is,  say  Renaudot  alhd  Chardin,  entirely  inhabited  by  this 
denomination.  This  colony  amounted  to  30,000  persons. 
Abbas,  the  Persian  monarch,  contemporary  with  Elizabeth  o£ 
England,  invited,  says  Walsh,  the  Armemans  to  settle  in  his 
dominions,  where  he  gave  them  every  protection.  Twenty 
thousand  fiuniUes  were  placed  in  the  province  of  Guilam. 
Forty  thousand  reside  in  India,  and  carry  on  a  great  part  of 
the  inland  trade.  Two  hundred  thousand  of  them  remain  in 
Constantinople,  in  the  adjoining  villages,  and  on  the  Bosphorus.* 

The  Armenian  merchants  are  distinguished  for  their  industry, 
fhigality,  activity,  and  opulence.  Fixing  their  setdements  m 
every  principal  city  and  emporium  of  Asia,  the  Arminians,  says 

Ha  conraMmieat  mmu  lea  deux  eapeces.  Ik  ne  pratiqneiit  ni  la  oonfinontion,  lA 
V  extreme  unction.    Godeao,  1.  275. 

De  Pomtorio  nil  credont.  Oania.  4.  434.  Lea  Jacobitea  ne  croyent  paa  Ic  por- 
gatoire.    Moreri,  S.  429. 

0  Chriate,  aicut  in  pane  et  vino  natore  aont  a  te  distincte,  in  Tirtnte  et  potentia 
idem  aont  tecmn.    Corpoa  frangimaa,  aed  tantom  per  fidem.    Gedd.  169. 

Confeaaionea  peccatorom  anorom,  n<m  aacerdotiDaa,  aed  aoli  Deo  latenter  feciunt. 
Vitricioa,  1.  76.    Bruce  V.  12. 

1  Bayle,  2077.  Simon,  c.  9.  3niy«»  1.  207.  Aaaem.  291.  Tonm.  2. 297.  Qrf. 
de  doob.    Thorn.  2.  21.    Godean,  I.  275. 

*  Abbaa  Magnua  Armenorum  Julf»  ppope  lapahanam,  coloniam  oonatitait,  elo^ 
ftaiund.  2.  376.    Ghard.2.97. 


Buchanan,  are  the  general  merchants  of  the  East,  and  m  een- 
stant  motion  between  Canton  and  Constantinople.  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay  have  each  an  Armenian  church.  Tour- 
nefort  extols  their  civility,  politeness,  probity,  sense,  wealth, 
industry,  and  enterprising  disposition.  Grodean  reckons  the 
Armenian  families,  under  one  of  the  Armenian  patriarchs,  at 
more  than  1500*  The  Armenian  pktriarch  of  Antioch,  says 
Otbo,  superintends  more  than  a  thousand  bishops,  and  is,  in 
consequence,  called  Universal.  He  governs,  says  Vitricius, 
twenty  provinces  and  fourteen  metropolitans,  with  their  suffira- 
gans,  wno  occiipy,  according  to  Tbomassin,  many  churches 
through  all  the  East,  in  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Caramania,  and 
Armenia.^ 

This  denomination,  beyond  all  the  Christians  in  Central  Asia, 
have  repeHed  Mahometan  and  Romish  superstitions.  True  to 
their  ancient  faith,  they  have  nobly  resisted  the  oppression  of 
Tftlamiflm,  and  the  allurements  of  popery.  Preserving  the  Bible, 
their  &ith,  says  Buchanan,  is  a  transcript  of  bibhcal  purity* 
The  Armenians  condemn  the  Supremacy,  Transubstantiation, 
Purgatory,  Image^worship,  Clerical  Celibacy,  the  Seven  Sacrar 
ments,  the  Latin  Liturgy,  the  power  of  the  Sacraments  to  confer 

See,  the  observance  of  Vials  and  Festivals,  and  the  with- 
lin^  of  the  Bible  from  the  laity*  Their  re-baptism  of  papists 
who  join  their  communion,  as  mentioned  by  Godeau  ana  More, 
is  a  suflScient  evidence  of  the  opinion  which  they  entertain  of 
the  Supremacy  and  of  Romanism.  The  uncathoUcism  and 
fiOsehood  of  popery  besides,  is,  says  More,  one  of  their  pro- 
fessed dogmas.  Their  disbelief  of  the  real  presence  in  the 
Communion,  except  in  sign  and  similitude,  is  acknowledged  by 
Godeau,  Guido,  and  More.  Their  denial  of  purgatory  and 
prayers  for  the  dead  is  admitted  by  Godeau,  More,  and  Cani- 
sius;  while  Nicetas,  Baronius,  and  Spondanus  proclaim  the 
Armenian  renunciation  of  image-worship.  The  Armenians, 
according  to  Godeau,  ordain  only  married  men  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  detract  froin  the  Sacraments  the  power  of  con- 
ferring' grace.  Thevenot  attests  their  rejection  of  purgatory 
uid  th^  pope,  as  well  as  their  great  enmity  to  all  the  pressors 
of  Romanism.' 

1  Les  ftmillet,  qui  font  soas  sa  jorisdiction  ezcedent  le  nombre  de  qninze  oens 
aflle.  Godeao,  1.  278.  Le  patriarcfae  des  Aimeniens  etoit  appelI6  Oatholique 
on  Uiiiversel,  parcequ'il  avtrit  plus  de  mille  ev^ques  sons  8a  joridiction.  Thotnas- 
ma,  'L  4.  Laobens,  12.  1572.  Habet  sab  Be  viginti  provincittB  Antiochenos 
Patnarcha,  qtiarom  quataordecim  Metropolitanos  babebant,  cum  libi  sufTraganeia 
S^iiaeopHi.  Vitrioins,  c.  23.  Hs  oceupent  presentement  phuienrs  eglises  dans 
•out  V  orient^  dans  la  Meaopotaxxde,  la  Perse,  k  Caramanie,  et  dans  les  denz 
AMMniea.    Thorn.  I.  4.  part  4.    Spon.  1145.  IV. 

'  fit  rebuptkent  las  OathoMqaea  Bamanu  qui  Tkonent  a  lew  oommTUUoii. 


64  INTRODUOTlOir. 

The  Syrian  Christians  who  agree  in  faith  with  the  Reformed, 
inhabit  India,  where  Travancore  and  Malabar  constitute  their 
chief  setdements.  These  had  occupied  Western  India  from 
the  earliest  ages,  and  had  never  heard  of  Romanism  or  the 
Papacy  till  Vasco  De  Gama  arrived  at  Cochin  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  .  The  infernal  spirit  of  Popery  and 
persecution  then  invaded  this  ancient  church,  and  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  1200  years.*  The  Syrians  on  the  sea-coast 
yielded,  for  a  time,  to  the  storm.  But  the  inland  inhabitants, 
m  support  of  their  ancient  religion,  braved  aH  the  terrors  of  the 
inquisition  witii  unshaken  resmution. 

The  Syrians  constitute  a  numerous  church.  Godeau  reckons 
the  Syrian  population  of  Comorin,  Coutan,  Cranganor,  Malabar, 
and  Negapatam  at  16,000  families,  or  70,000  inaividuEds.*  But 
the  multitude  is  greater  towards  the  west,  the  north,  and  the 
city  of  Cochin. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Syrian  church  reaches  beyond  that  of 
Nestorianism,  Jacobitism,  or*  Armenianism,  and  this  appears 
in  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  theur  theology.  Godeau  admits 
their  reading  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Syrian  tongue  in 
their  churches  ;  and  their  rejection  of  extreme  unction,  image- 
worship,  and  clerical  celibacy.  The  Syrians,  says  Moreri  as 
well  as  Thomas,  quoted  by  Renaudot,  neither  believe  purga- 
torial fire  nor  pray  for  the  dead.  These  Indian  Christians,  says 
Renaudot,  celebrate  the  communion  in  Syriac,  and  reckon,  says 
Canisius,  all  the  Latins  excommunicated.' 

But  the  Synod  of  Diamper,  in  which  Menez,  Archbishop  of 

GJodeao,  1.  273.  .Rebaptizaiit  eos,  qui  jam  simul  baptisma  snscepenint  in  ecclesia 
Romana.  Mor^,  63.  Apad  Latinos,  non  esse  veram  et  catholicam  ecclesiazn 
afflrmans.  More,  62.  lis  nient  la  presence  reelle  da  corps  de  Jesos  Christ  en 
Vencharistie.  Godean,  1.  272.  Non  credunt  quod  sit  sub  spec  iebas  panis  et  viui 
rere  et  realiter  vemm  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi,  sed  tantum  in  similitudiine  et  sipio. 
Guide,  e.  22.  Negant  ilH  vemm  Christi  corpus  realiter  in  saeramento  Bncharistiie 
8ub  panis,  et  sanguinem  sub  vini  speciebus  contineri.  More,  62  lis  rejcttent  le 
purgatoire,  et  la  priere  des  morts.  Godeau,  1.  273.  Nullum  esse  pnr^atoriam 
locum.  More,  63.  De  pur^atorio  nil  credunt.  Canisius,  4. 434.  Sacras  imagines 
non  adorabant  Spend.  863.  V.  lis  n'admittent  au  sacerdoce  que  les  kommes 
mariez.  Godeau,  1.  273.  Us  otent  aux  sncremens  la  vertu  de  conferer  la  grace, 
Godeau,  1.  273.  Ab  omnibus  sacramentis,  virtutem  conferendi  gratianjtollunt. 
More,  62.  Negant  in  nuptiis  contrahendis  aliquod  esse  sacramentum.  More,  63. 
Armeni  in  vulgari  sermone  Divinas  Scripturas  pronuncianL  Vigilias  et  festa  sanc- 
torum non  sanctificant.    Oanisius,  4.  434. 

Les  Armeniens  n'admittent  point  de  purgatoire.  Hs  ne  r^connoissent  point  le 
Pape.  lis  sent  universellement  grands  ennemis  de  toos  ceuz  qui  professent  la  foi 
Catholique  Romaine.    Therenot,  3.  396. 

»Oo88.6.83. 

*  On  &isoit  monter  a  quinze  on  seize  mille  families^  on  a  soizante  et  diz  miUa 
personnes.    H  y  en  avoit  une  plus  grande  multitude,  &c.    Godeau,  1.  270. 

*  n«  n'aToit  en  usage  le  sacrement  de  VBztreme-Onction,  ni  des  images  dea 
■ainti.    Leon  prfttret  ponroieat  se  mmdmr  one  fbis.    Le  NouveMi  Tettamant  m 
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(Joa,  [Hfesided,  afiords  tinexoeptionable  eindenoe  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Syrian  church  to  Popery,  and  of  its  agreement, 
in  every  esseimal»  with  Protestantism.  The  acts  of  mis  synod 
are  inserted  in  Cossart's  collection,  and  supply  the  fpUowing 
statements.  *  The  Babylonian  patriarch  is  mdependent  of  the 
Roman  pcmtiff,  and  the  Syrian  church  of  the  Papal  communion. 
The  Son  of  God  conferred  no  authority  on  Peter  above  his 
apostolic  follows.  The  Romish  communion  has  renounced  the 
faith  and  &llen  into  heresy.  The  Popish  theology  is  a  system 
of  &lsehood,  which,  was  propagated  through  Christendom,  by 
the  arms  and  enactments  of  t&e  Roman  emperors. 

*  Transubstantiation  is  an  absurdity.  The  body  of  Jesus  is 
not  in  the  host,  and  is  only  in  heaven.  The  bread  and  wine 
are  the  emblems  of  his  body  and  blood,  from  which  they  differ 
as  a  picture  from  the  original.  The  Sacramental  elements  are 
the  Lord,  not  in  reality  out  in  appearance,  not  in  substance 
but  in  efficacy.  When  Menez  elevated  the  host,  the  Syrians 
shut  their  eyes  lest  they  should  see  the  olgect  of  idolatry. 

*  Images  are  not  to  be  venerated.  These  hatefiil  and  filthy 
idols  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  churches  and  houses  of  the 
&]thfuL'  When  Menez  exhibited  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  people  cried,  *  away  with  this  abomination.  We  are 
Christians,  and  do  not  worship  idols.' 

*  Matrimony,  confirmation,  and  extreme  unction  are  no  sacra- 
ments.    The  Syrians  had  no  knowledge  of  confirmation ;  and 

Xded  it,  when  proposed  by  the  Metropolitan  of  Goa»  not 
^  as  superfluons  and  unnecessary,  but  as  an  insult.  The 
Syrian  clergy  administered  no  extreme  unction,  and  were  igno- 
rant of  its  supposed  institution,  use,  and  efficacy.  The  Syrian 
laity  practised  no  auricular  confession.  The  Syro-Indian 
church  used  no  holy  oil,  either  in  baptism  or  in  any  other  cere- 
mony. Menez,  the  Popish  metropohtan,  ordered  baptism  to  be 
adnunistered  according  to  the  Roman  ritued ;  a  certain  token 
that  the  chrism,  exorcism,  spitde,  and  other  ridiculous  super- 
stitions of  Romanism  in  the  administration  of  this  sacrament 
had  been  unknown  in  this  ancient  communion.  Sacerdotal 
celibacy  was  no  institution  of  Syrian  discipline.  The  clergy 
married,  and  sometimes  even  widows.*    Such  is  the  Synod  of 


Ksoit  dans  leor  eglifes  en  langne  Syriaqne.  Godea.  1.  870.  Lob  Ohrestiens  de  S. 
Thomas  n'aroient  point  entenda  parler  da  Purgatoire,  ni  du  sacrifice  offert  pactr 
en  retirer  les  ames,  arant  lo  Sjnode  de  Diamper,  en  1599..  Aforeri,  7.  397.  lUoa 
Purgatorinm  ignem  non  agnoacere.  Neqne  iUos  orare  pro  mortals.  Tliomas. 
VH.  15.  JEtenandot,  9.  105.  Syri  STxiace  sacra  celebrant,  Benand.  1.  874. 
83rnaiii  omneaLatbaa  ezcottmnmieatos  repntant.    OaniBiafl^  4,  483. 
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C6  VXTWOBVCTIOK* 

DisxapefQ  repieaentiaition  of  thedistkictiDiur  wfaich  diapriiriinat^ci 

Syrianism  from  Popery.* 

Buchanan  and  Kerr  visited  this  Chiistiaa  community^  and 
have  transmitted  accounts  of  its  people  and  professicm.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  Sjrrian  clergy  and  laity  was  obtained  by  per* 
sonal  acquaintance,  and  their  delineations  possess  all  the  merit 
of  pictures  taken  from  life.  Buchanan  held  long  conversations 
witn  the  Syrian  clergy,  and  found,  after  mature  examinadoa, 
the  conformity  of  their  faith  with  the  reformed.  He  acknow- 
ledged the  antiquity  of  Syrianism^  and  its  identity,  in  all  its 
tenets,  with  Protestantism.  India,  from  time  immemorial,  c<m- 
tained  a  church  which  was  unknown  to  the  rest  of  Christendom, 
but  which  held  the  same  theology  that  had  been  professed  m 
die  European  nations  by  the  Waldensians,  and  wnich,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  promulgated  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  and 
is  received,  at  the  present  day,  by  a  great  part  of  the  Old  and 
New  World. 

The  European,  Asiatic,  and  African  denominations  that  dis- 
sented from  Popery  were  four  times  more  numerous  than  the 
partisans  of  Romanism,  when,  prior  to  the  Reformation,  the 
l^apacy  shone  in  all  its  glory.  Popery,  instead  of  universality, 
which  it  its  vain  but  empty  boast,  was  never  embraced  by  more 
than  a  fifth  part  of  Christendom.  The  West  and  especially  the 
East  were  crowded  by  the  opponents  of  the  Romish  despotism 
and  absurdity.  Superstition  and  error,  indeed,  except  among 
the  Waldenses,  prevailed  through  the  European  nations,  and 
reigned  in  the  realms  of  Papacy  with  uncontrolled  sway, 

i  Unam  ease  le^em  Sancti  Thome,  aliam  vero  Divi  Petri,  quffi  tamen  eonadtne- 
bant  daas  ecclesiaB  distinctaa,  et  alteram  ab  altera  independentem,  nee  paatorem 
vmiof  debere  paatoii  alterius  obedire.  Patriarcham  Babylonicum  sabjectom  nop 
6806  Romano  Pontifici.  Potestatem  a  Chrieto  Petro  relictam  in  ecclesiam  nihil 
omnino  diflerre  ab  ea  qoam  sacerdotibns  aliiB  contalit:  ouamobrem  Petri  aacces- 
•ores  non  excedere  in  jurisdictione  episcopos  alios.  Ecclesiam  Romanam  a  fide 
excidisse;  Remanorom  heereticam  falsam,  ^t  armonim  vi,  necnon  Decretis  Impem- 
torum,  quoad  roejorem  Orbis  partem  iutroductam.    Cossart,  6,  29,  36, 37,  39,  40. 

Sacram  Eucharistiam  ease  tantnm  inioghiem  Christi,  et  ab  eo  distingni  non  aecvs 
ao  imago  ab  homine  vero ;  neo  in  ilia  eaae  Ohristi  corpna,  quod  eolum  in  ccelo  ex- 
Satit.  In  Enchariatia  tantommodo  Chriati  yirtatem,  non  autem  vernm  corpoa  el 
aangoinem  contineri.    Cosaart,  6.  39,  40. 

^  Imaginea  venerandaa  non  ease,  ntpote  idola  tnrpia,  ettmmnnda.  ImaglDeatdt6> 
rioa  idola  eaae  impie  dooetor,  nee  yenerandaa  in  eccleaiia.    Cosaart,  6.  40,  47. 

^  Blatrimonium  non  eaae  aacramentum,  aed  nee  eaae  poaae.  Hactenoa  confirma- 
tionia  xua  notitiaqae  populoa  OfariatianQa  hi^oa  Diceceaeoa  camerit.  Rem  aaper- 
floam,  nee  neceaaariam,  nactenna  ignotam,  et  non  viaam  dicerent.  Hactenoa  in 
hoc  epiacopata  nullaa  fuerit  nana  aacramento  Extreme  Unctionia.  -Nulla  de  so, 
fjoiaue  effecta,  et  efficacia,  neo  de  ipaiua  inatitotione,  notitia  habita  fuit  PraBcep- 
tom  ntguamodi  (confeaaionia)  non  fuit  adhuo  ita  in  nsu,  in  hoc  epiacopatu.  Sam 
Olei  nana  in  aacramentia  hue  uaque  in  hao  episcopali  aede,  ant  nuUua  fdit,  ant 
BceleaisB  OathoUcffi  ritibua  minirae  conaentaneua.  rreabyteri  matrimonia  con* 
trahebant.  Neque  ulla  habebator  ratio,  an  yirgo  eaaet,  an  yidna,  an  prima  uxor 
•Met,  an  ■ecimda,  an  etiam  tertia.    Cosaart,  6.  Z6,  65, 72,  73»  83, 101, 112, 127. 


Daxk&esS)  withm  its  domonions,  covered  the  earth  and  gross 
darkness  the  people*  But  the  Waldenses,  who  were  nome- 
roos,  held  up,  m  toe  Western  worid,  a  steady  light  which  shone 
through  the  surrounding  obscurity,  and  illununatedy  with  its 
wanmng  beams,  the  minds  of  many*  The  oriental  Christians, 
more  numerous  than  the  Waldenses  and  divided  and  disputinfl; 
)about  minor  matters  of  wcntds  and  ceremony,  opposed,  with 
firmness  and  unanimity,  the  tyranny  and  corruptions  of  Ro- 
manism* An  these,  overspreading  the  Eastern  and  Western 
world  and  resisting  the  usurpations  of  pontifical  despotism,  fiur 
outnumbered  the  sons  of  European  superstition  and  ropeiy. 
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The  pondBcal  succession  is  attended  with  more  diflSculty  than 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle  or  the  longitude  at  sea.  The  one 
presents  greater  perplexity  to  the  annalist  and  the  divine,  than 
the  others  to  the  geometrician  and  the  navigator.  The  quadra- 
ture and  die  longitude,  in  the  advanced  state  of  mathematics, 
admit  an  approximation.  But  the  papal  succession  mocks 
investigation,  eludes  research,  and  bias  proud  defiance  to  all 
inquiry. 

The  difl^ulty  on  this  topic  arises  firom  the  variations  of  the 
historians  and  electors,  ana  from  the  faith  and  morality  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs.  Historians,  for  a  century,  difiered  in  their 
records  of  the  papacy ;  and  the  electors,  m  thirty  instances, 
disagreed  in  their  choice  of  an  ecclesiastical  sovereign.  Many 
of  the  Popes  embraced  heresy  and  perpetrated  immorality ;  and 
these  considerations  render  the  problem  of  their  legitimate 
succession  an  historical  and  moral  impossibility. 

History  has  preserved  a  profound  silence  on  the  subject  of 
the  first  Roman  Bishop.  This  honour,  indeed,  if  such  it  be, 
has  by  Romish  partisans  been  conferred  on  the  apostle  Peter. 
But  the  patrons  of  this  opinion  cannot,  from  any  good  authority, 
show  that  the  apostle  was  ever  in  the  Roman  capital,  and  stiH 
less  that  he  was  ever  a  Roman  hierarch.  The  evidence  of  his 
visit  to  that  city  is  not  historical  but  traditional.  History,  for 
a  century  after  the  alleged  event,  presents  on  this  topic  an  uni- 
versal blank,  which  is  suppUed  from  the  very  suspicious  testi- 
mony of  tradition. 
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A  sing^Ie  hint  on  this  subject  is  not  afibrded  by  Peter  himself^ 
nor  by  ms  inspired  companioivB,  Luke,  James,  Jude,  Paiu,  and 
John*  Pope  Peter  in  nis  epistolary  productions,  mentions 
nothing  of  ms  Roman  residency,  episcopacy,  or  supremacy. 
Paul  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Romans ;  and,  from  the  Roman  city 
addressed  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians, 
Timothy,  and  Philemon.  He  sends  salutations  to  various  Ro- 
man friends,  such  as  Priscilla,  Aquila,  Epenetus,  Maiy,  Andro- 
nicus,  Julia,  and  Amplias :  but  forgets  Simon  the  supposed 
Roman  hierarch.  Writing  fiom  Rome  to  the  Cobssians,  he 
mentions  Tychicus,  Onesimus,  Aristarchus,  Marcus,  Justus, 
Epaphras,  Luke,  and  Demas,  whohad  afforded  him  consolation; 
but,  strange  to  tell,  neglects  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Addressing 
Timothy  firom  the  Roman  city,  Paul  of^  Tarsus  remembers 
Eubulus,  Pudens,  Linus,  and  Claudia;  but  overlooks  the  Ro- 
man bishop.  No  man,  except  Luke,  stood  with  Paul  at  his 
first  answer  or  at  the  nearer  approach  of  dissolution.*  His  apos- 
tolic holiness  could  not  then  have  been  in  his  own  diocese,  and 
should  have  been  prosecuted  for  non-residence.  His  Infallibility, 
perhaps,  like  some  of  his  successors,  had  made  an  excursion, 
mr  amusement,  to  Avignon.  Luke  also  is  silent  on  this  theme. 
John,  who  published  ms  gospel  afler  the  other  Evangelists,  and 
his  Revelation  at  the  cbse  of  the  first  century,  maintains,  on 
this  agitated  subject,  a  profbimd  and  provoking  silence. 

The  omission  is  continued  by  the  Apostolic  men,  Clemens, 
Barnabas,  Hermas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp.  Not  one  of  aU  these 
deigns  to  mention  a  matter  of  such  stupendous  importance  to 
Christend(»n.  Clemens,  in  particular,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  record  such  an  event  He  was  a  Roman  bishop,  and 
mterested  in  a  peculiar  manner,  in  the  dignity  of  the  Roman 
See.  An  apostohc  predecessor,  besides,  would  have  reflected 
honour  on,  nis  successor  in  the  hiemrcby.  He  mentions  bis 
pretended  predecessor  indeed ;  but  omits  anjr  allusion  to  his 
journey  to  Rome,  or  his  occupation  of  the  pontifical  throne. 

The  fiction  of  Peter's  visit  to  the  metropolis  of  the  world 
began  to  obtain  credit  about  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
Lrenaeus,  trusting  to  the  pratdement  of  Papias  or  to  common 
report,  recorded  the  tradition ;  and  was  afterwards  followed  by 
TertuHian,  Hippolytus,  Origen*  Cyprian,  Epiphanius,  Athan- 
asius,  Ephraim,  Lactantius,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Amobius, 
PrudjentLus,  Theodoret,  Orosius,  Prosper,  Cyril,  Eusebius, 
Optatus,  Sozomen,  and  Augustine.*  The  tradition,  however, 
seemed  doubtful  to  Eusebius.  He  introduces  it  as  -something 
reported,*  but  not  certain.     The  relation,  to  the  father  of  eccle- 

»  Bom.  XVL    ColoBf.  IV.    2  Tim.  IV.  *      .   tt  «« 

•  Iron.  HL  3.  Maimb.  22.    Bruy.  1. 10.    Spon.  44.  X.  B©U.  XL  3.  Hiweb.  It  9*. 
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ffia^ticfll  faistory,  was  a  mere  hearsay.  Bede,  on  tbis  subject, 
uses  a  similar  expression^  which  corroborates  this  interpietadon 
of  the  Greek  historian.  Peter/ accordmg  to  the  British  annal- 
jst,  having  founded  the  Roman  church,  is  said  to  have  conse- 
czuted  his  successor.* 

The  evidence  of  the  tale  may  be  reduced  to  small  compass. 
Irenaeus  is  the  first  author  of  any  credibility  who  mentions  the 
report  The  A^tle,  according  to  Baronius,  Binius,  and  Labb^, 
came  to  Rome  m  the  reign  of  Claudius,  in  the  year  45 ;  and 
Irenseus,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  relates  the  sup- 
posed transaction.*  A  hundred  and  fifiv  years,  therefore, 
elapsed,  fix>m  the  occurrence  of  the  alleged  event  till  the  time 
of  Its  record.  The  cotemporary  and  succeeding  authors  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  such  as  Li&e,  Paul,  John,  Clemens,  Bar- 
nabas, Hermas,  Ignatius,  ainl  Pohrcarp,  who  detail  Peter's 
biography,  and  who  were  interesteci  in  die  supposed  fact,  say 
nothing  of  the  tradition.  The  intervening  historians  between 
Peter  and  Irenasus  are  on  this  topic  silent  as  the  grave.  The 
belief  of  such  a  story  requires  Popish  prejudice  and  infatu- 
ation. 

Simon,  howevert  even  if  he  were  at  the  Roman  city,  could 
not  have  been  the  Roman  bishop.  The  Episcopacy,  in  its 
proper  sense,  is,  as  Chiysostom,  Giannon,  and  Du  Pin  have 
observed,  incompatible  with  the  Apostkship.  A  bishop's 
authority,  say  Cmysostom  and  Giannon,  '  is  limited  to  a  city 
or  nation ;  but  an  apostle's  commission  extends  to  the  whole 
world.**  The  Apostles,  says  the  Parisian  Sorbonnist,  *  peram^ 
bulated  the  principal  parts  of  the  earth,  and  were  confined  to 
no  place  or  city.^  This  constituted  one  distinction  between  the 
Apostolic  and  Episcopal  fianctions.  The  Apostles  founded 
and  organized  churches,  and  then  consigned  their  superin- 
tendency  to  fixed  and  ordinary  pastors.  The  one  formed  an 
army  of  conquest  for  the  formation  of  ecclesiastical  kingdoms, 
and  the  other  an  army  of  possession  for  the  purpose  of  occu- 
padon  and  government. 

This  statement  corresponds  with  the  details  of  Irenaeus, 
Ruffinus,  Eusebius,  and  the  author  of  the  Apostolic  constir 
tutions,  who  lived  near  the  scene  of  action  and  the  fountain  of 
tradition.  These  represent  Linus  as  the  first  Roman  bishop, 
who,  succeeded  by  Ahacletus  and  Clemens,  exercised  the 
Roman  prelaw ;  while  Peter  and  Paul  executed  the  Christian 
i^sdeship.    Peter  and  Paul,  says  Irenaeus,  having  founded 

1  Fondata  Eomae  ecclesia,  faccenorem  ooniecrasM  perliibetixr.    Beda,  V.  4. 

s  Bin.  1.  24.    Labb.  1.  64.        *  Ilarta  ux^  o^ou    Ohrjiottom,  ll.  83. 

^  Apoatoli  praeoipoas  orbis  partes  peragranmt,  nolli  aat  orbi  aat  loco  addictL 
Da  Pm,  15.  Qui  les  obHgeoit  d'aller  par  toata  la  texre  anaoncer  one  bootoUo  lok 
An.  BccL  22.    Giasnoii,  1. 2. 
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Ae  Roman  church,  (xmunitted  its  episcopacy  to  Linus,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Anacletus  and  Clemens.*  Linus,  Cletus, 
and  Clemens,  says  RuflSnus,  in  the  Clementin  Recognitions 
edited  by  Cotelerius,  *  were  Roman  bishops  during  Peter's  life, 
that  he  might  fulfil  his  apostolic  commission.**  According  to 
Eusebius,  *  Linus  was  the  first  Roman  bishop,  who  was  fol- 
lowed in  succession  by  Anacletus  and  Clemens.'*  The  apos- 
tolic  constitutions  refer  *  the  ordination  of  Linus,  the  first  Roman 
bishop,  to  Paul,  and  the  ordination  of  Clemens,  the  second  in 
succession  after  the  death  of  Linus,  to  Peter.'^  Linus,  there- 
fore, to  the  exclusion  of  Peter,  was  the  first  Roman  bishop ; 
and  Clemens,  Cletus,  or  Anacletus  succeeded  during  the  apo9- 
tohc  age  as  the  ordinary  overseers  of  the  church ;  while  Paul 
and  Peter  accomplished  their  extraordinary  mission. 

The  episcopacy  of  Linus,  Anacletus,  and  Clemens  was 
incompatfible  with  that  of  Simon  in  the  same  city.  Had  he 
been  bishop,  the  consecration  of  another  during  his  life  would 
have  been  a  violation  of  the  ecclesiastical  canons  of  antiquity. 
The  ancients,  to  a  man,  deprecated  the  idea  of  two  prektic 
superintendents  in  one  city.  Gibert  has  collected  seven  canons 
of  this  kind,  issued  by  Clemens,  Hilary,  and  Pascal,  and  by 
the  councils  of  Nicea,  Chalons,  and  the  Lateran.  The  Lateran 
Fathers,  in  their  fourth  canon,  compared  a  city  with  two 
bishops  to  a  monster  with  two  heads.  The  Nicene  and  Lateran 
synods  were  general,  and  therefore,  according  to  both  the 
Italian  and  French  schools,  were  vested  with  infallibihty.  No 
instance  indeed  can,  in  all  antiquity,  be  produced,  of  two 
bishops  ruling  in  conjunction  in  the  same  city.* 

The  reasoning  of  me  Romish  advocates  on  this  question  is 
remarkable  only  for  its  silliness.  Bellarmine's  arguments  on 
this  topic  are  like  to  those  of  a  person,  who,  in  the  manner  of 
Swift,  wished,  in  solemn  irony,  to  ridicule  the  whole  story. 
He  is  so  weak,  one  can  hardly  think  him  serious.  A  suppo- 
sition which,  if  true,  should  be  supported  by  evidence  the  most 
indisputable,  is  as  destitute  of  historical  testmiony  as  the  visions 
of  fimcy,  the  tales  of  romance,  or  the  fictions  of  fairy-land. 

A  specimen  of  Bellarmine's  reasoning  may  amuse  the  rea(fcr. 
Babylon,  Scorn  which  Peter  wrote,  was,  Beflarmine  as  well  as 

1  Apoftofi  Lmo  episcopatmn  admixustrandao  eoclMne  tradidenint.   Iren.  III.  8. 

s  LmtiA  et  CletoB  fiienmt  qoidem  ante  Clementem  Episcopi  in  nrbe  Boma,  ted 
wpcrBlite  Petro,  nt  illi  epiBcopatos  coram  gererent,  ipse  Tero  apostolatos  impleret 
officiiim.    Oot^  I.  492. 

'  AM»of  ^«  5  ftpufto^  ^,  xaut  firg*  out eo^,  AptyxXtftoi.    Bnseb.  III.  21.  et  t.  6. 

*  Bomanonun  Ecdesie  primuB  qnidem  Linus,  a  Panlo ;  secundui  autem  a  ma 
Petro  port  mortem  Lini  oiSinatus  fuit  Clemene.  Con.  Ap.  VII.  46.  OoteL  1. 387. 
Labb.  1. 63.  .  .  ^ 

»  No  in  ciyitate  dno  tint  Bpi§copi.  Labb.  2.  38.  Dno,  in  nna  cvn^^^}^ 
pcfre,n60owBnentarnectolcnBitur episcopi    Labb.  7. 397,  et  13. 946.  Gibert 2*  7, 
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Maimbourg  gravely  affirms,  the  Romaxi  capital :  and  in  sup* 
port  of  his  opinion  he  cites  Jerome  and  Bede,  who  seem,  on 
this  subject,  to  have  possessed  about  as  much  sense  as  Beliar- 
mine,  Paul  found  Christians  at  Rome  on  his  arrival  at  that 
city ;  and  the  learned  Jesuit  could  not,  for  his  life,  discover 
how  this  could  have  been  the  case  had  Peter  not  been  at  the 
capital  of  the  world.^  Peter's  victory  at  Rome  over  Simon  the 
magician,  the  Cardinal  alleges,  proves  his  point ;  and  indeed 
the  Apostle's  conflict  with  the  magiciaii,  and  his  Roman  epis- 
copacy, are  attended  with  equal  probability.  Both  rest  on  the 
same  authority  of  tradition.  But  the  ridiculousness  of  the 
mamcian's  exploits,  who  rose  in  the  air  by  the  power  of  sorcery, 
and  fell  by  the  pr^er  of  Peter,  and  broke  his  leg,  overthrows 
its  probabHity.  The  airy  and  ridiculous  fabrication  of  the 
•  necromancer's  achievements  falls,  like  their  fabled  author,  and 
buries  in  its  ruins,  the  silly  fiction  of  the  Aposde's  Roman 
episcopacy. 

But  the  whole  accounts  of  this  event  are  as  discordant  as 
they  are  silly.  The  partisans  of  this  opinion  differ  in  the  time 
of  the  Apostolic  pontiff's  arrival  and  stay  in  the  Roman  capital, 
Jerome,  Eusebius,  Binius,  Orosius,  Labbeus,  Spondanus, 
Onuphrius,  Nauclerus,  Petavius,  Bede,  Bruys,  Baronius.  and 
Valesius  send  Peter  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  These, 
however,  disagree  in  the  year ;  the  second,  third,  fourth,  thir- 
teenth, and  fourteenth  years  of  the  Emperor's  reign  being  assigned 
by  different  authors  for  the  era  of  this  important  event.  Simon, 
says  Jerome,  having  preached  to  the  Jews  of  Pontus,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  proceeded  to  Rome  in  the 
second  year  of  Claudius,  and  held  the  sacerdotal  chair  twenty- 
five  years.  Lactantius,  Oriffen,  Balusius,  and  Pagius  fix  his 
arrival  at  the  Roman  metropolis  to  the  reign  of  Neroi  But  these 
too  differ  as  to  the  year.  The  length  of  Peter's  episcopacy  is 
also  disputed.  Twenty-three,  twenty-five,  twenty-seven,  and 
twenty-nine  years  have  been  reckonecl  by  various  chronologers 
for  its  duration.*  This  discordance  of  opinion  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  deficiency  of  evidence.  Contemporary  histo- 
rians, mdeed,  say  no  more  of  the  Apostle  Peter's  journey  to 
Rome  than  of  Baron  Munchausen's  excursion  to  the  moon. 

Many  fictions  of  the  same  kind  have  been  imposed  on  men, 
and  obtained  a  temporary  belief.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
story  of  the  Trojan  Brutus  is  well  known.  The  English  Ar- 
thur, and  the  French  Roland  were  accounted  real  heroes^  and 

^  Qnii  bos  ChristiaDos  fifteenth  si  Fetros  non  fait  Bomsp  f  Bell.  1. 551.  Mahnb. 
SO.    Acts  28.  15.    Peters.  13.    Alex.  1.  511. 

s  Jerome,  4, 107.  Euseb.  II.  15.  Petav.  2, 130.  Beda,  17.  Broj.  1.7  Laotatt 
0.2.    Bin.  1.24.    Labb.  1.  64.    Maimb.^G. 
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predented  a  popular  theme  for  the  poet,  the  novelist,  and  the 
historian.  The  whole  story  of  the  Apostle's  Roman  episcopacy 
seems  to  have  originated  with  the  gEumlous  Papias,  and  to 
have  been  founded  on  equal  authority  widi  these  legends.  The 
Popedoms  of  Peter  and  Joan  display  wonderful  similarity 
Joan's  accession  remained  unmentioned  for  two  hundred  years 
after  her  death,  when  the  fiction,  says  Florimond,  was  attested 
by  Mariana.  The  reign  of  the  Popess  was  afterwards  related 
by  thirty  Romish  authors,  and  circulated  through  aU  Christen- 
dom without  contradiction,  for  five  hundred  years,  till  the  era 
of  the  Reformation.  The  Popedoms  of  Peter  and  Joan,  in 
the  view  of  every  unprejudiced  mind,  possess  equal  credibility. 

The  earliest  ecclesiastical  historians,  differing,  in  this  man- 
ner, on  the  subject  of  the  first  Pope,  show  the  utmost  discord- 
ance on  the  topic  of  his  successors.  Irenaeus,  Eusebius,Epi- 
phanius,  Jerome,  Theodoret,  Optatus,  Augustine,  and  the  apos- 
tolic constitutions  place  Linus  unmediately  alter  Peter.  Ter- 
tullian,  Jerome,  and  the  Latins,  in  general,  place  Clemens 
immediately  after  the  aposde.  Jerome,  however,  in  sheer 
inconsistency,  gives  this  honour,  in  his  catalogue  of  ecclesiastical 
authors,  to  Linus.  Cossart  could  not  determine  whether  Linus, 
Clemens  or  some  other  was  the  second  Roman  Pontiff.  He 
also  admits  the  uncertainty  of  the  Pontifical  succession. 
Clemens,  acceding  to  TertuUian,  weus  ordained  by  Peter.* 
Linus,  according  to  the  apostolic  constitutions  was  ordained  by 
I^auL  Linus,  however,  at  the  present  day,  is,  by  Greeks  and 
Latins,  accounted  the  second  Roman  Pontiff. 

The  succession  of  the  Roman  hierarchs,  exclusive  of  Peter, 
in  the  first  century,  according  to  Augustine,  Optatus,  Damasus, 
and  the  apostolic  constitutions,  was  Linus,  Clemens,  and  Ana- 
cletus;  but,  according  to  Irenaeus,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Alex- 
ander, was  Linus,  Anacletus,  and  Clemens.  The  arrangement 
of  Epiphanius,  Nicephorus,  Ruffinus,  and  Prosper,  is,  Linus, 
Cletus,  and  Clemens :  whilst  that  of  Anastasius,  Platina,  More, 
Binius,  Crabbe,  Labb^  and  Cossart,  is  Linus,  Cletus,  Clemens, 
and  Anacletus.  Cletus,  who  is  inserted  by  others,  is  omitted 
by  Augustine,  Optatus,  Damasus  and  the  apostolic  constitutions. 
Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Pagius,  Godeau,  and  Petavius  reckon 
Cletus  and  Anacletus  two  different  pontiffs.  Cotelerius,  Fleury, 
Baillet,  and  Alexander  account  these  two  names  for  the  same 
person.  Bruys  and  Cossart  confess,  that  whether  Cletus  and 
Anacletus  were  identical  or  distinct,  is  doubtfiil  or  unknown. ' 

»  Irwi.  ni.  3.    Boseb.  HI.  21.    Bpiphan.  11.  XXVII.  Jerom,  4 107. 126.  TheoA 
k  Tim-  4.     Optatas,  II.    Aug,  Bp.  161.    Con.  Ap.  VII.  46.    Tortol.  213. 

•  Alex.  1.  545.    Cotel.  1. 387.    Bin.  1.  30.   Nicep.  II.   Pro»p.  1. 410.    ' 
k  Pet.    Orabb.  I.  30.    Com.  1.  6.    BelL  U.  5.    Oodean,  1.  389. 
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Tbe  variations  o£  historiana  in  this  mannert  have  introduced 
confusion  into  the  annals  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Petavius  con* 
fesses  their  doubtfulness  till  the  time  of  Victor,  and  Bruys,  the 
im^ssilHiity  of  discovering  the  feet  The  most  eagle-eyed . 
^^nters,  sa3rs  Gossart,  cannot,  amid  the  darkness  of  theise  ages, 
elicit  a  shadow  of  truth  or  certainty  in  the  Papal  succession.^ 
This  diversity  appears,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  the  Popedom, 
during  the  early,  the  middle,  and  the  modem  ages.  Tne  par- 
tizans  of  Romanism  boast  of  an  uninterrupted  and  unbroken 
succession  in  the  sovereign  Pontiffs  and  in  tne  Holy  See.  But 
this  is  all  empty  bravado.  The  fond  conceit  shims  the  light ; 
and  vanishes,  on  examination,  Uke  the  dream  of  the  morning* 
Each  historian,  ancient  and  modem,  has  his  own  catalogue  of 
Popes,  and  scarcely  two  agree.  The  rolls  of  the  Pontiffi, 
supplied  by  the  annalists  of  the  papacy,  are  more  numerous 
than  all  the  denominations  which  have  affected  the  appellatkm 
of  Protestantism.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  historical  vanations 
cm  this  topic,  and  the  consequent  disorder  and  uncertainty. 

Electoral  variations  have  produced  similar  difficulty.  The 
doctors,  differing  in  their  objects  as  the  historians  in  meir  de* 
tails,  have  caused  many  scmsms  in  the  papacy.  These,  Baxo- 
nius  reckcms  at  twenty-six.  Onuphrius  mentions  thirty,  which 
ia  the  common  estimation.  A  oetailed  account  of  all  these 
would  be  tedious.  Some  are  more  and  some  less  important, 
and,  therefore,  in  proportion  to  their  moment,  claim  a  mere 
allusion  or  a  circumstantial  history.  The  following  observations 
will  refer  to  the  second,  seventh,  thirteenth,  nineteenth,  twenty- 
ninth,  and  thirtieth  schisms. 

The  second  schism  in  the  papacy  began  in  the  ecclesiastical 
reigns  of  Liberius  and  Felix,  and  lasted  about  three  years* 
Liberius,  who  was  lawful  bishop,  and  who,  for  a  time,  opposed 
Arianism,  was  banished  in  365  to  Berea,  by  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantius.  Felix,  in  the  meantime,  was,  by  the  Arian  faction, 
elected  in  the  room  of  Liberius,  and  ordained  by  Epictetus, 
Basil,  and  Acasius.  Liberius,  afterwards,  weary  of  exile, 
signed  the  Arian  creed,  and  was  recalled  from  banishment, 
and  restored  to  die  Popedom.  Bfis  return  was  followed  by 
sanguinary  battles  between  the  two  contending  factioQS.  The 
clergy  were  murdered  in  the  very  churches.  Felix,  however, 
with  his  party,  was  at  length  overthrown,  and  forced  to  yield* 


'  Flnxa  et  dabia,  qos  de  sommiB  pontificibas  ad  Victorem  mque  traduntar. 
Peter.  S.  130.  U  est  impossible  de  decouvrir  la  verity.  Bray.  1.  27.  Nee  in 
tantesaeouloram  caligine.  oculatiseimi  quique  scriptores  qtiidquam  indicare  potae> 
linty  ez  quo  reritatis  omDra  saltern  aliqua  appareat.  Nee  certi  quidqaain  itstoi 
posse  arbitzw  de  iUoram  oidine  et  eiiccessicme.    Cossar^  1. 1. 
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He  retired  to  his  estate  on  the  road  to  Ponto,  where)  at  the  ead 
of  seven  years,  he  died.* 

The  several  claims  of  these  two  Arians  to  the  papacy  have 
caused  great  diversity  of  opinion  between  the  ancients  and  the 
modems.  Liberius,  though  guilty  of  Arianism,  was  supported 
by  legitimacy  of  election  and  ordination.  Felix,  on  the  coo- 
traiT>  was  obtruded  in  an  irregular  manner  by  the  Arian  party. 
€k>dfeau  represents  his  ordination  as  surpassmg  all  belief,  and 
compares  the  ceremony  on  the  occasion  to  *  the  abominadon  of 
Antichrist'*  FeUx  had  sworn  to  resist  the  intrusion  of  anothM* 
bishop  during  the  life  of  LiJberius.  His  holiness,  therefore,  in 
accepting  the  Popedom,  was  guilty  of  perjury.  His  In&Ui- 
biUty,  according  to  Socrates  ana  Jerome,  was  an  Arian ;  and, 
according  to  Theodoret,  Ruffinus,  Baroniiis,  Spondanus,  Go- 
deau,  Alexander,  and  Moreri,  communicated  with  the  Arians, 
and  condemned  Athanasius.  All  the  ancients,  among  whom 
are  Jerome,  Optatus,  Augustine,  Athanasius,  and  Prosper,  fol- 
lowed, in  moaern  days,  by  Panvinius,  Bona,  Moreri,  Lupus, 
and  Fleury,  reject  his  claim  to  the  Papacy.  Athanasius  calls 
bis  holiness  *  a  monster,  raised  to  the  Koman  hierarchy,  by  the 
malice  of  Antichrist.'^ 

These  two  Arians,  nevertheless,  are,  at  the  present  day,  Ro- 
man saints.  Their  names  are  on  the  roU  of  canonization  ;  and 
the  legality  and  validity  of  their  Popedom  are  maintained  by 
Ae  papal  community.  The  Arian  Liberius  is  die  object  of 
Romish  worship.  The  devout  papist,  according  to  the  Roman 
missal  and  breviary,  on  this  saint's  festival,  addresses  his  Arian 
Infallibility  as  *  the  light  of  the  holy  church,  and  the  lover  of 
the  Divine  law,  whom  God  loved  and  clothed  with  the  robe  of 
glory,'  while  supplication  is  made  for  *  pardon  of  all  sin,  through 
his  merits  and  mtercession.'*  Similar  blasphemy  and  idolatry 
are  addressed  to  Felix,  who,  in  the  days  of  antiquity,  was  ac- 
counted an  Arian,  a  perjurer,  an  antichristian  monster  and 
abomination,  shunned  by  all  the  Roman  people  like  contagion ; 
but  who  is  now  redconed  a  saint  and  a  martyr. 

His  saintship,  however,  had  nearly  lost  his  seat  in  heaven  in 
1682,  when  the  keys,  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  Roman 
Calendar,  were  transferred  from  Peter  to  Baronius.  Doubts 
were  entertained  of  the  perjured  Arian's  title  to  heaven.  GJre- 
gory  the   Thirteenth,  however,   judging   it   uncourteous   to 

1  Socrat.  rv.  5.    Jerome,  4, 124.    Platina,  ii, 

*  Une  image  de  rabominatioii  de  PAntichrist.    Oodeaa,  2.  %66. 

>  AOian.  ad  Sol.  Labb.  2.  991.  Spon.'357.  XVIL  et  355.  X.  Socrat.  IL  S7. 
Baffin.  1.    Theod.  H.  17.    Bray.  1.  123.    Alex.  7.  20.    Moreri^  4.  42. 

*  Bins  inteTcedentibTis  mentis  ab  omnibna  noa  absolve  peooatiB.  Bffiis.  Bab. 
P.  XIV.    Brer.  Rom.  P.  XXXV.  ' 
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uncanoniee  hk  hoUness,  npd  turn  him  out  of  heaven  without  a 
fair  trial,  appointed  Baronius  as  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
and  Santorio  for  the  defence,  Santorio,  unable  to  answer  the 
ai^Hients  of  Baronius,  prayed  to  his  client  the  departed  Pon- 
tiff for  assktance.  The  timely  interposition  of  a  miracle, 
accordingly,  came  to  the  aid  of  his  feeble  advocacy.  Felix 
was  just  going  to  descend,  like  a  felling  star,  fiom  heaven,  when 
a  marble  co&n  vms  discovered  in  die  Basilic  of  Cosmas  and 
Damian,  with  this  inscription  :  '  The  body  of  Saint  Felix,  who 
condemned  ConatanUus.'  This  phenomenon,  which  Moreri 
calls  a  feble,  and^Bruys  a  cheat,  silenced,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, all  opposition.  Te  Dbum  was  sung  for  the  triumph  of 
trudi ;  and  the  perjured  Arian  Vicar-General  of  God,  was 
declared  worthy  the  honours  of  martyrdom,— canonization  and 
worship.^ 

The  seventh  schism  distinguished  the  spiritual  reigns  of  Sil- 
verius  and  VigiUus.  Silverius,  in  636,  was  elected  by  simony. 
He  bribed  Theodatus,  who,  says  Anastasius,  threatened  to  put 
all  who  should  oppose  him  to  the  sword.*  His  election,  Godeau 
admits,  was  owing  to  the  power  of  the  (Jothic  king,  rather  than 
to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  clergy.  His  ordination,  in  con- 
sequence, was  the  effect  of  fear  and  violence.' 

The  election  and  ordination  of  Silverius,  therefore,  according 
to  a  Bull  of  Julius  and  a  canon  of  the  Lateran  Council,  was 
illegal  and  invalid.  Julius  the  Second  pronounced  the  nullity 
of  an  election  effected  by  simony,  and  declared  the  candidate 
an  apostate,  a  thief,  a  robber,  a  heresiarch,  a  magician,  a  pagan, 
and  a  publican.  The  elected,  in  this  case,  might  be  prosecuted 
for  heresy,  and  deposed  by  the  secular  arm ;  while  the  electors 
wiere  to  be  deprived  of  their  possessions  and  dignity.  The 
Lateran  Council,  in  wfiich  Nicholas  the  Second  presided,  de- 
creed the  invalidity  of  an  election  obtained  by  simony,  the 
favour  of  the  powerful,  or  the  cabals  of  the  people  or  soldiery. 
Possession  of  the  Papacy,  procured  in  this  way,  exposed  the 
intruder,  as  a  felon,  to  deposition  by  the  clergy  and  laity.* 
These  regulations  abrogated  the  clmms  of  Silverius  to  tiie 
Pontifical  throne. 

Silverius,  who  obtained  the  Popedom  by  simony,  was,  in  a 
8lu>rt  time,  supplanted  by  Vigilius,  who  also  gained  the  same 
dignity  by  similar  means.  His  stratagems  were  aided  by  the 
machinations  of  Theodora  and  Belisanus.  Theodora  the  Em- 
press was  friendly  to  Monophy sitism,  and  hostile  to  the  council 

1  Spoil.  357.  XVin.    Labb.  2. 993.  <  Gladiopniiiretar.    Aiia8tana8,21. 

»  Oralnato  Silverio  sab  vi  et  metu.    Anastamas,  21. 

*  U  non  Apoftoliciis,  Bed  Apottaticas,  liceatqnecardinalibtiB,  clericis,  laicb,  Oliim 
nt  prMdonem  anathemalizare.    Oanmza,  51.    Flatina,  146. 
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of  Chalcedon.  Her  aim  was  the  degradation  of  Mennas,  tbe 
Byzantine  patriaxch,  who  adhered  to  the  Chalcedonian  fkith ; 
and  the  restoration  of  Anthimus,  Theodosius,  and  Severas, 
who  had  been  deposed  for  their  attachment  to  the  Monophysite 
heresy.  Theodora  apjdied  to  Silverius  for  the  execution  of  her 
design,  and  was  refused.  She  then  turned  her  attention  to 
Yigmusy  and  ofiered  him  seven  hundred  pieces  of  gold  and  the 
Papacy,  to  effect  her  intention.  The  offer  was  accepted.  The 
Empress  then  suborned  Belisarius,  at  Rome,  to  expel  the 
refractory  Silverius,  and  raise  the  compljring  Vigilius  to  the 
Papal  cli^*  The  General,  influenced  by  the  Empress  and 
aided  by  his  wife  Antonia,  obeyed.  He  scrupled,  mdeed,  at 
first ;  but  on  reflection,  like  a  prudent  casuist,  complied.  Two 
hundred  pieces  of  gold,  which  he  received  from  Vigilius,  had, 
in  all  probability,  a  happy  effect  in  reconciling  his  conscience, 
such  as  it  was,  to  his  work.  False  witnesses  were  suborned 
against  Silverius.  These  accused  the  Pontiff*  of  a  design  to 
betray  the  city  to  the  Goths.  He  was  banished,  in  consequence, 
to  Palmaria,  where,  according  to  Liberatus,  he  died  of  hunger, 
but,  according  to  Procopius,  by  assassination.  The  degreular 
tion  of  Silverius  was  followed  by  the  promotion  of  VigiKug, 
who  assumed  the  Pontifical  authority.  The  enactments  of 
Julius  and  the  Lateran  Council  condemn  Vigilius  as  well  as 
Silverius.^ 

The  election  and  ordination  of  Vigilius  were  invalid,  prior 
to  the  death  of  Silverius.  Two  Pontiffs,  according  to  the 
canons,  could  not,  at  the  same  time,  occupy  the  Papal  chair. 
Ordination  into  a  fuU  See,  besides,  was  condemned  by  the 
Nicean  Council.  Baronius,  Binius,  and  Maimbourg,  indeed, 
pretend  that  Vigilius,  on  the  dissolution  of  his  competitor,  re- 
signed, and  was  again  elected.*  Nothing  of  the  kind,  how- 
ever, is  mentioned  by  any  cotemporary  historian*  No  monu- 
ment of  his  abdication,  says  Alexander,  is  extant.®  The 
annalist  and  the  collector  of  councils,  therefore,  must  have  mt 
the  news  by  inspiration.  Procopius,  on  the  contrary,  dates  tne 
election  of  Vi^uus  immediately  after  the  banishment  of  Sil- 
verius, and  Liberatus,  on  the  next  day.  Du  Pin  and  Pagtes, 
accordingly,  with  their  usual  candour,  reject  the  tale  of  re- 
election, and  found  the  tide  of  Vigilius  on  ms  general  reception 
in  Christendom.* 

The  simony  of  the  two  rivals  betrays  the  canonical  illegiti-* 
macy  of  their  election.     The  occupation  of  the  Episcopal  chaif 

»  Godean,  4.  204.    Bin.  4.  141.    Bniy.  1.  315.    Platina,  68.    Procop.  l.«S. 
«  Baron.  540.  IV.    Bin.  4.  142.    Maimb.  66. 

>  Qqod  li  Vigilina  abdicavit,  ex  nullo  monnmento  habetor.    Alex.  12.  32. 
«IVocopio0,2Sl.    Libera.  C.22.    DaFin,1.45S.    Broy.  1. 980. 
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fay  his  predoceBSor,  besides,  destroyed  the  tide  g[  Yiffiliiu. 
His  luoral  character*  also,  if  villany  could  afiect  his  chims, 
placed  another  obstacle  in  his  way.  His  histoiy  forms  an  na- 
intermpted  tissue  of  enormity  and  abcHxiinatuHi.  He  was 
guilty  of  murder,  covetousness,  perfidy,  prostitution  of  peUgicm 
m  selfish  ends,  and  mockery  of  b<^  God  and  man.  He 
killed  his  secretary  with  the  blow  of  a  club.  He  whipped  his 
nephew  to  death,  and  was  accessory  to  the  assassination  of 
Si^erius.  His  conduct  with  Theodora,  Belisarius,  Justinian, 
and  the  fifth  ^nerul  council,  showed  him  to  be  a  miser  and  a 
traitor,  regardless  of  religion  and  honour,  of  God  and  man.^ 

The  durteenth  schism  disgraced  the  Papacy  of  Formosos 
and  Sergius*  Formosus,  in  893,  gained  the  Pontifical  throne 
by  bribery.  His  infiiUibiUty,  therefore,  by  the  Bulls  of  Nicho* 
las  and  Julius,  forfeited  ail  claimto  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy. 
He  was  Bishop  of.  Porto,  and  therefore  was  incapacitated, 
according  to  the  canons,  to  become  Bishop  of  Rome.  He  had 
sworn  to  John  the  Eighth,  by  whom  he  had  be^i  excommuni'* 
cated  and  banished,  never  to  revisit  the  Roman  metropolis. 
His  holiness,  therefore,  was  guiky  of  perjury.  The  hierarcht 
contrary  to  another  canon,  had  recourse,  m  ms  extremitjr,  when 
the  Serbian  party  opposed  his  election,  to  the  aid  of  Am<df) 
the  Gouiic  Kh^.  His  Mcges^'s  authority,  however,  though 
uncanonical,  was  successfiil.  Sergius,  his  rival,  whose  claims 
vf&ce  supported  by  a  Roman  faction,  was  expelled  by  royal 
power ;  and  Formosus  retained  possession  of  the  Papal  sove- 
jo&mity  till  the  day  of  his  death.^ 

But  an  extraordinary  scene  was  exhibited  by  his  successor. 
Stephen,  who  succeeded  in  896,  raged  with  unexampled  fury 
agamst  the  memory  and  remains  of  Formosus.  Solon,  a  hea« 
then  legislator,  enacted  a  law  to  forbid  the  Athenians  to  speak 
evil  of  the  dead.  But  the  vicar-ceneral  of  God  outraged,  in 
this  respect,  the  laws  of  earth  and  heaven.  Stephen  unearthed 
the  mouldering  body  of  Formosus,  which,  robed  in  Pontifical 
ornaments,  1^  placed  before  a  Roman  Council  that  he  bad 
assembled.  He  then  asked  the  lifeless  pontifij  why,  being 
l»shop  of  Porto,  he  had,  contrary  to  the  canons,  usurped  the 
BcHuan  See.  The  body  probably  made  no  unnecessary  reply. 
The  pontiff  then  stripped  the  bloated  corpse,  and  amputsd:^! 
its  head  and  fingers.  The  disinterred  and  mutilated  carcass, 
despoiled  of  its  dress  and  mangled  in  a  shocking  manner,  he 
threw  without  any  fimeral  honours  or  solemnity  into  the  Tiber. 
He  rescinded  his  acts,  and  declared  his  ordinations  irregular 

•  Alfiz.  15.  82.    Bmyi,  %  186.    Bazu  i.  897.  1. 
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and  invalid.^  Such  was  the  atriocily  perpetrated  by  the 
viceroy  of  heaven,  and  approved  and  sanctioned  by  a  holy 
Roman  counciL 

Stephen's  sentence,  however,  was  aiierwards  repealed  by  hid 
successor*  Jdin  the  Tenth,  on  his  accession,  assembled  a 
synod  of  seventy-fimr  bishops  at  Ravenna,  condemned  the  act* 
of  Stephen,  ana  re-established  die  ordinations  of  Formosus. 
But  John's  decisions  asmn  were  destined  to  proclaim  the  vari- 
ations of  Popery,  and  display  the  mutability  of  earthly  thmgs* 
Sergius  the  Tlurd,  on  his  promotion  to  the  Roman  HiMttrchy, 
called  a  council,  rescinded  the  acts  of  Jdin,  and  once  more 
annulled  the  ordinations  of  Formosus.^ 

Vengeance  soon  overtook  Stephen,  Ac  violator  of  the  sepul- 
chre and  the  dead.  His  miscreancy  met  with  condign  punisbr 
ment.  The  Romans,  imable  to  bear  his  ruffianism,  expelled 
his  holiness  from  the  hierarchy.  He  was  then  immured  in  a 
dungeon,  loaded  with  chains,  and  finally  strangled.  He 
entered,  says  Baronius,  like  a  thief,  and  died  as  he  deserved  • 
by  the  rope.  '  This  father  and  teacher  of  all  Christians^'  was, 
says  ^rujrs,  ignorant  as  he  was  wicked.  This  head  of  the 
diurch  and  vicar-general  of  God  was  unacquainted  with  the 
first  elements  of  learning.* 

^Omitting  the  intermediate  distractions  in  the  Papacy,  the 
nmeteenth  schism  deformed  the  ecclesiastical  reigns  of  Bene* 
diet,  Silvester,  and  John.  Benedict  was  son  to  Alberic  Count 
of  Tuscany ;  and,  in  1033,  was  "raised  to  the  pontifical  throne 
in  the  tentn  or,  some  say,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age.  His 
promotion  was  the  effect  of  simony,  and  his  life  was  a  sc^ie  of 
pollution.  His  days  were  spent  in  debauchery.  Hedealt^ 
says  Benno,  in  sorcery,  and  sacrificed  to  Demons.^ 

Such  was  the  miscreant,  who,  for  ten  years,  was,  according 
to  the  popish  system,  the  head  of  the  church,  the  judge  of  con- 
troversy, and,  m  deciding  on  questions  of  faitii,  the  organ  of  in- 
spiration. A  Roman  fiction,  however,  in  1044,  headed  by  the 
Consul  Ptolemy,  expelled  Benedict  and  substituted  Silvester. 
But  Silvester's  reign  lasted  only  a  short  time.  Thb  Tuscan 
fection,  in  three  months,  expeDed  Silvester  and  restored  Bene- 
dict. Benedict  again  soon  resigned  in  favour  of  John.  He  was 
induced  to  retire,  to  avoid  the  public  odium  caused  by  hismis- 

»Lmtp.  1.  8.  Spon.  S97.  H  Bniy.  2.  193.  Platina,  126.  Pctay.  J.  407. 
Bin.  7.  162. 

StephimtiB,  Fonnonun  poflt  obitam  menra  efibsttni,  et  in  sella  poritnxn,  cnmikui* 
torn,  et  qoajii  convictain,  degradayit^  et  per  crara  de  ecclena  pertractom  in  Tibeiidi 
ptojici  pneceplt.    Hennann,  Anno  896.    Ganisias,  3.  256. 

*  Pladna^  127,  128.    Luitprand,  I.  7. 

*  Bpm.  900.  n.    Baron.  900.  V.    BroyB,  2, 194. 

4  ^on.  1033.  II.    Da  Pin,  2.  206.    Bray.  2.  327.    Bin.  7  821. 
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.  creanOT,  and  to  enjoy  a  freer  indulgence  in  licentiousness  and 
sensusmty.  Led  by  this  view,  the  vicar-general  of  God  sold 
the  papacy  for  1500  pounds  to  Jchn.^  Benedict  then  depaftedi 
with  the  price  of  the  papal  chair,  to  private  life,  to  continue  his 
debauchery.  Silvester,  in  the  mean  time,  resolved  to  re-assert 
his  right  to  the  pontifical  throne,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Vatican.  Benedfict>  weary  of  privacy,  renewed  his  claim,  and 
«eized,  by  dint  of  arms,  on  the  Lateran.  These  three  ruffians, 
therejfore,  Silvester,  John,  and  Benedict,  on  this  unexampled 
occasion,  occupied  Saint  Mary's,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Lateran; 
and  fixed  their  head  quarters  in  the  principal  Basilics  of  the 
Roman  capital  *  A  three-headed  Beast,'  says  Binius  and 
Labbd,  *  rising  from  the  gates  of  hell,  infested  in  a  wofiil 
manqer  the  hdy  chair.' ^  A  three-headed  monster,  therefore, 
emerging  fix>m  the  portals  of  the  infernal  pit,  constituted  a  link 
in  the  sacred  unbroken  chain  of  the  pontifical  succession. 

The  conduct  of  Benedict,  Silvester,  and  John  exhibited,  on 
•  the  occasion,  an  extraordinary  spectacle.  Their  mutual  agree- 
ment and  concessions  were  not  the  least  striking  traits  in  the 
jttcture.  These  wretches  resolved  not  to  interrupt  their  plea- 
aures  by  unnecessary  contention.  No  attempt  was  made  at 
reciprocal  expulsion.  These  earthly  Gods  forbore  to  waste 
the  precious  nours  of  sensuality  in  vain  jangling,  and,  in  the 
utmost  harmony,  divided  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  which 
they  spent  in  revelry  and  intoxication. 

Gratian,  in  the  mean  time,  a  man  of  rank  and  authority, 
added  another  feature  to  the  ridiculousness  of  the  spectacle. 
His  design  was  to  deUver  the  church  from  this  three-headed 
monster.  The  end  might  be  praiseworthy ;  but  the  means  was 
something  like  that  attempted  by  Simon  the  magician.  The 
argument  which  he  used  on  the  occasion  was  in  the  form  of 
money.'  He  purchased  the  papacy,  with  all  the  appurtenances 
thereunto  belonging,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  from  the  pro- 
prietors, Benedict,  Silvester,  and  John.  Benedict,  probably  on 
account  of  his  greater  interest  in  the  property,  received  the 
greatest  compensation.  He  stipulated  for  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  of  England,  to  expend  in  every  enormity.  Gratian's 
money,  which,  according  to  Platina,  was  in  these  times  a  ready 

*  Vendidit  Fapatam  complici  boo,  accoptis,  nb  eo,  librU  mille  qoixiffeiitis.  Benno, 
in  HOdeb.  Moyennant  iine  somme  de  qninze  livres  de  denien,  u  ceda  le  Pontificat 
a  Jean.  Bruy.  2.  331.  Spon.  1044. 1.  II.  Le  siege  de  Borne  devenn  la  proie  do 
r  avarice  et  de  V  ambition,  etoit  donn6  an  plus  offrant.  Giaunon,  VII.  5.  An. 
Bed.  345. 

*  Triceps  Bestia,  ab  inferomm  portis  emergens,  sanctissimam  Petri  cathedrain 
iniserrime  infestavit    Bin.  7.  221.    Labb.  11.  1280. 

'fiiaasede  sancta  cedere,  peconia  persoaat.  Spon.  1048. 1.  Platina,  142. 
Bray.  2.  332.    Bin.  7. 227.    Labb.  11. 1303. 
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pauport  to  the  papaoy,  delivered  the  Holy  See  from  the 
usiirpers.  Gratian  nimself  succeeded,  under  the  appellation 
of  Gregory  the  Sixth.  The  patrons  of  Romanism  may  deter- 
mine >raich  of  those  three  rufloans,  Benedict,  Silvester,  or  John, 
preserved  the  pontifical  succession,  and  was  on  earth  the  vice- 
roy of  heaven. 

The  great  western  schism,  which  constituted  the  twenty- 
ninth  division  in  the  popedom,  troubled  the  ecclesiastical  reigns 
of  Urban,  Boniface,  Innocent,  Gregory,  Clement,  and  Benedict. 
This  contest  began  in  X378,  and  distracted  Christendom  for 
half  a  century  with  atrocity  and  revolution.^  The  papal  court 
having  continued  at  Avignon  for  seventy  years,  was  restored 
to  Rome  by  Gregory  the  Eleventh.  The  conclave  proceeding 
at  hig  death,  in  1378,  to  a  new  election,  a  mob  of  thirty  thou- 
sand, fearing,  should  a  Frenchman  be  chosen,  that  he  would 
^move  to  Avignon,  threatened  the  cardmals  with  death,  if  they 
Old  not  select  an  Italian.  The  sixteen  electors,  twelve  Frencn 
and  four  Italian,  intimidated  by  such  a  formidable  Sedition, 
returned  Urban  die  Sixth,  a  Neapolitan,  or  some  say,  a  Pisan. 
But  retiring  to  Fundi  as  a  place  of  safety,  the  sacred  college 
appointed  Clement  the  Seventh  to  the  popedom.*  Clement,  at 
Av^on,  was  succeeded  by  Benedict ;  and  Urban,  at  Rome, 
by  Boniface,  Innocent,  and  Gregory. 

Urban  and  Clement  divided  Christendom.  The  church 
could  not  determine  which  of  the  two  was  its  head,  the  vicar 
general  of  God,  and  the  plenipotentiary  of  heaven.  The  rival 
pontiffs  therefore  received,  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  the 
obedience  of  the  European  kingdoms.  Scotland,  France,  Spain, 
Arragon,  Castile,  Lorrain,  Najnes,  Navarre,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  and 
Savoy  acknowledged  Clement ;  while  Urban  was  recognized 
by  Italy,  Portugal,  Germany,  England,  Belgium,  Hungary, 
fiohemia,  Poland,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 
A  few  states  remained  neutral ;  and  some,  for  a  time,  obeyed 
his  Roman  holiness,  and  afterwatrds,  according  to  the  dictation 
of  policy,  conscience,  whim,  or  passion,  shifted  to  his  French 
infallibiiify.'  Hainault  asserted  its  neutrality.  Arragon  at  first 
hesitated,  but  soon  recognized  Urban ;  and  afterwards,  when 
the  pontiff  disputed  the  sovereign's  pretensions  to  Sicily,  affected 
neutrality,  and  finally  declared  without  any  ceremony  in  favour 
of  Clement.  Spain  and  Naples,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
^hism,  supportal  the  Italian  hierarch ;  but  afterward,  in  the 
tiuctifttion  of  caprice  or  folly,  veered  round  to  the  French 

1  Oe  schkme  dura  plus  de  50  cms.    Morery,  3.  454. 
•  Platina,  233.  Alex.  24.  43.9.    Daniel,  5.  244.    Giaimon,  XXIII.  4. 
'  NomiiilliB  interdmn  vaziantibtiai  et  neutraHtatemamplexantibiu.  Alez.SO.  S5i> 
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pontiff.  Joanna,  tlie  Neapolitan  queen,  received  Clement  ^wMi 
particular  honours.  His  holiness^  on  the  occasion,  had  hts 
sacred  foot  well  kissed.  The  queen  bemn  the  AUOtrsT  oebb- 
TtfONY:  and  her  majesty's  holy  example  was  followed  widi 
great  elegance  and  eaification  by  the  Neapolitan  barons,  knigfatB, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen,  such  as  Margaret,  Agnes,  Otho,  Robertus, 
and  Durazzo.  Urban,  in  return,  as  a  token  of  his  pontifical 
friendship,  deposed  Joanna  from  her  royalty,  despoiled  her  of 
her  kingdom,  and  recommended  her  soul  to  the  devil.*  Two 
powerful  and  contending  factions,  in  this  manner,  divided  the 
papacy,  and  distracted  the  Latin  conununion. 

The  schism  spread  dissension,  animosity,  demoraUzation, 
and  war  through  the  European  nations ;  and  especially  through 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany.  Kings  and  clergy  formed 
ecclesiastical  factions,  according  to  the  dictates  of  faith  or  fancy. 
The  pontiffs  pursued  their  several  interests,  often  without  policy, 
and  always  without  principle.  The  pontifical  conscience  eva- 
porated in  ambition  and  malignity.  The  kings,  in  general^ 
dictated  the  beUef  of  the  priesthood  and  laity,  who  followed 
the  faith  or  faction,  the  principles  or  party  of  their  sovereign. 
Christendom,  in  consequence,  was  demoralized.  Paper  md 
ink,  says  Niem,  would  fail  to  recount  the  cabals  and  iniquity 
of  the  rival  pontiffs,  who  were  hardened  in  obduracy,  and  &m 
of  the  machinations  of  Satan.  High  and  low,  prince  and  peo- 
ple, abjured  all  shame  and  fear  of  God.  The  belligerents,  who 
waged  the  war,  carried  it  on  by  unchristian  machinations,  which 
disgraced  reason  and  man.  The  arms  used  on  the  occasion 
were  excommunication,  anathemas,  deposition,  perjury,  pre- 
varication, duplicity,  proscription,  saints,  miracles,  reveiatH)ns, 
dreams,  visions,  the  rack,  the  stiletto,  and  the  dagger.* 

Urban  and  his  electors  had  the  honour  of  opening  the  cam- 
paign. These  commenced  hostilities  with  a  free  use  of  their 
spiritual  artillery.  The  cardinals  declared  the  nullity  of  Urban's 
appointment,  and  enjoined  liis  speedy  abdication.  But  his 
infalHbihty  had  no  rehsh  for  either  the  declaration  or^theimunc- 
tion  ;  and  resolved  to  retain  his  dignity.  The  sacred  college, 
in  their  extremity,  had  recourse  to  excommunication.  The 
ecclesiastical  artillery  was  well  served  on  the  occasion,  and 
launched  their  anathemas  with  singular  precision ;  but,  never- 
theless, without  effect.  His  holiness,  in  addition  to  these  exe- 
crations, was,  by  his  own  electors,  found  guilty  ot  apostacy, 
usurpation,  intrusion,  dissemination  of  heresy,  and  enmjty  to 
religion  and  truth.' 

»  Labb.  15.  940.    Bmy.  3.  535,  539,  557.    Du  Pin,  2.  509.    Cost.  3w  632,  688. 
•  Bmy.  8.  651.    Dam«l,  5.  238.  '  Bray.  3.  529.    Daniel,  5. 207.  308. 
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His  infallibility  soon  returned  these  compliments.  Tha 
pleiiipotentiaiy  of  heaven  was  gifted  with  a  signal  facility  in 
hurling  excommunications,  and  fulmiDated  his  anathemas  wixb 
singular  practical  skill.  He  was  enabled*  in  consequence,  to 
repay  the  conclave's  congratulation  with  due  interest.  He 
anathematized  liis  electors,  whom  he  called  sons  of  perdition 
and  heresjj  a  nursery  of  scandal  and  treachery,  who  were 
guilty  of  apostacy,  conspiracyj  treason,  blaspljemy,  rapine, 
sacrilege,  contumacy,  pridcj  and  calumny.  Their  cold  remains 
after  death,  his  infallibility,  by  a  judicial  sentence,  deprived  of 
Christian  bnriah  The  persons  who  should  consign  their  life, 
less  bodies  to  the  grave  with  funeral  honours,  lie  also  excom- 
municated, tiU  with  the  hajid  s  which  administered  the  sepulchral 
solemnity,  they  should  unearth  the  mouldering  flesh,  and  cast 
each  accursed  and  putrifying  carcass  from  the  consecrated  so3 
of  the  hallowed  tomb.^ 

Seven  of  his  cardinals,  whom  he  suspected  of  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life,  he  punished  with  a  more  cruel  sentence.  The 
accused  were  men  of  merit  and  of  a  literary  character ;  whilst 
the  accusation  was  unsupported  by  any  evidence.  But  bis 
holiness,  outraging  reason  and  common  sense,  pretended  to  a 
special  nevelation  of  their  guilt-  He  also,  in  defiance  of  mercy 
and  justice,  put  the  alleged  conspirators  to  the  rack  to  extort  a 
ooniession.  The  tortures  which  they  endured  were  bejcond 
description ;  but  no  guilt  was  acknowledged,  Tlic  unfeeling 
pontiff,  in  hardened  insensibility,  amidst  the  groans  of  the 
agonizing  sufferers,  counted  his  beads  in  cold  blood,  and  en- 
couraged the  executioners  in  the  work  of  torment.  His 
nephew^  unreproved,  laughed  aloud  at  sight  of  the  horrid 
spectacle*  These  unhnppy  men  afterwards  suifered  death. 
The  pontiff  slew  Aquilla  in  his  flight  from  Nocera  and  the 
Neapolitan  army,  and  left  the  unburieJ  hodj  for  the  flesh  to 
moulder  without  a  grave,  and  the  bones  to  whiten  in  the  sun. 
Five  of  the  cardinals,  according  {o  common  report,  he  thrust 
into  sacks,  and  threw  into  the  sea.  Two,  says  CaBenicitj,  were 
beheaded  with  an  axe.  The  headless  bodies  were  fried  in  an 
oven,  and  then  reduced  to  powder*  This,  kept  in  bags,  was 
carried  before  Urban  to  terrify  others  from  a  similar  con- 
spiracy.* 

The  holy  pontiffs  next  encountered  each  other  in  the  war  of 
excommunication.  Urban  and  Clement,  says  Alexander, 
*  hurled  mutual  execrations  and  anathemas.'    These  vicegerents 

J  Labb,  15.  942,  944,     Giranan^  XXlII-  4. 
■Labb.  13.  911.     firay.  3,  547,     Gianaon,  XXTT.  L 

*  Mtilaas  dira^HT  execnttioiiee,  et  aimthematitm  ftilmma,  tb  Uf  bano  et  Cleinelki^ 
Tibnta.     Alex.  20.  ^54*     Bruy-  3.  515. 
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of  God  cursed  one  another  indeed  with  sincere  devotion.  His 
holiness  at  Rome  hailed  his  holiness  at  Avignon  with  direful 
imprecations  :  and  the  Christian  and  polite  salutation  was 
returned  with  eaual  piety  and  fervor.  The  thunder  of  ana- 
themas, almost  without  interruption,  continued,  in  redoubled 
ToUeys  and  reciprocal  peals,  to  roar  between  the  Tiber  and  the 
Rhone.  The  rival  vice-gods,  in  the  language  of  Pope  Paul, 
unsatisfied  with  mutual  excommunications,  proceedled  with 
distinguished  ability  to  draw  full-length  portraits  of  each  other. 
Each  denominated  his  fellow  a  son  of  Belial ;  and  described, 
with  graphic  skfll,  his  antichristianitT,  schism,  heresy,  thievery, 
despotism,  and  treachery.  These  neads  of  the  church  might 
have  spared  their  execrations,  but  they  certainlv  did  themselves 
justice  in  the  representations  of  their  moral  characters.  The 
delineations,  sketched  by  the  pencil  of  truth,  possess  all  the 
merit  of  pictures  taken  firom  me. 

Urban  having,  in  this  manner,  excommunicated  his  com- 
petitor, proceeded  to  the  excommunication  of  several  kings 
who  withstood  his  authority.  He  anathematized  Clement  and 
all  his  adherents,  which  included  the  sovereigns  of  the  oppo- 
flition.  He  bestowed  a  Darticular  share  of  his  maledictions  on 
John,  Lewis,  Joanna,  and  Charles  of  Castile,  Anion,  and  Naples. 
He  declared  John  a  son  of  iniquity,  and  guilty  of  apostacy, 
treason,  conspiracy,  schism,  and  heresy.  He  then  pronounced 
his  deposition  and  deprivation  of  his  dignity  and  kingdom,  ab- 
solved his  vassals  from  their  oath  of  fidelity,  and  forbade 
all,  on  pain  of  personal  excommunication  ana  national  inter- 
dict, to  admit  the  degraded  Prince  into  any  city  or  coimtry. 
He  piOnounced  a  similar  sentence  against  Lewis,  on  whom 
Clement  had  bestowed  the  crown  of  Naples.  He  declared 
this  sovereign  accursed,  guilty  of  schism  and  heresy,  and 
published  a  crusado,  granting  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who 
would  arm  against  his  majiisty.^ 

Joanna,  Queen  of  Naples,  received  a  full  proportion  of  the 
hierarch's  maledictions.  His  holiness  declared  her  Majesty 
accursed  and  deposed,  guilty  of  treason  and  heresy,  and  pro- 
hibited all  obedience  of  this  Princess,  under  the  penalty  of^ex- 
communication  of  person  and  interdict  of  the  community.  He 
next  fireed  her  vassals  fix)m  their  fealty,  transferred  her  king- 
dom to  Charles,  and  her  soul  to  Satan. 

Charles,  on  whom  Urban  had  bestowed  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  soon  met  a  similar  destiny.  This  Prince  haa  been  the 
PontifTs  chief  patron  and  friend.  The  king's  fiiendship,  how- 
ever, the  hierarch,  in  a  short  time,  requited  with  anathemas 

}  Broj.  3.  539,  541.    Giaimoi^  XXIU.  5.  etXXIV.  1. 
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and  degradation.  The  attachment^  indeed,  between  Charlei 
and  UiiBan  was  the  mercenanr  combination  of  two  ruffians  far 
mutual  self-interest,  against  the  imofiending  Neapolitan  Queen, 
whom  the  miscreants  betrayed  and  murdered.  But  a  quarrel 
between  the  two  assassins,  as  might  be  expected,  soon  ensued. 
The  PontiflT,  then,  in  requital  of  former  kindness,  erected  a  cross, 
%hted  tapers,  interdicted  the  kingdom,  cursed  the  king,  and 
cons^ed  his  Majesty,  soul  and  body,  to  the  devil.  This 
effiision  of  pontifical  gratitude  was  followed  with  dreadful  re- 
prisals. Charles  tormented  the  clergy  who  acknowledged 
urban  as  pope,  and  ofifered  ten  thousand  florins  of  gold  for  his 
head,  dead  or  alive.  He  led  an  army  agabst  Urban,  and  be- 
sieged him,  amid  the  inroads  of  famine  and  fear,  in  the  castle 
of  Nocera.  Four  times  a  day  the  terrified  Pope  fix)m  his 
window,  cursed  the  hostile  army  with  *  bell,  book,  and  candle- 
light.' He  bestowed  absolution  on  all  who  should  maim  any 
ol  the  enemy ;  and  on  all  who  would  come  to  his  aid,  he  con- 
ferred the  crusading  indulgence  granted  to  those  who  marched 
to  the  Holy  Land.  Urban,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  escaped, 
and  Charles  was  afterwards  assassinated  in  Hungary.  The 
holy  Pontiff  rejoiced  in  the  violent  death  of  the  Neapolitan  king* 
The  blood-stained  instrument  of  murder,  which  was  presented 
to  his  infallibility,  red  with  the  enemy's  gore,  excited  in  the 
vicar-general  of  God  a  fiendish  smile.^ 

These  are  a  few  specimens  of  Urban's  ability  in  the  Pontifi- 
cal accomplishment  of  cursing.  Urban,  in  this  art,  which  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  in  a  good  Pope,  seems  to  have  ex- 
celled Clement.  Both  indeed  showed  splendid  talents  in  this 
edifying  department,  which  is  an  essential  qnalificadon  in  a 
plenipotentiary  of  heaven.  But  Urban,  in  this  part  of  a  Pope's 
duty,  ecUpsed  his  rival  and  carried  this  practical  science  to 
perfection. 

These  mutual  maledictions, •with  which  the  competit(M:s 
attempted  to  maintain  their  several  pretentions,  were  supports 
ed  in  the  rear  by  another  species  of  ecclesiastical  artillery ; 
sach  as  miracles,  visions,  dreams,  and  revelations.  Each  &ction  • 
was  supplied  with  these  in  copious  profiision.  Peter  and 
Ceitharine  appeared  for  Urban.  Peter  was  a  Franciscan  and 
filmed  for  sanctity,  miracles,  and  celestial  visbns ;  Catharine 
of  Sienna,  a  Dominican  virgin,  who  has  been  raised  to  the 
honours  of  saintship,  appeared  for  his  Roman  infallibility.  She 
supported  her  patron  with  all  the  influence  of  her  sanctity,  and 
wrote  a  bad  letter  to  the  French  king  in  his  favour.  Vincent 
end  Peter  declared  for  Clement.    Vincent,  a  Dominican,  besides 
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heavenly  visions,  and  miraculous  powers,  had,  according  to  ac- 
counts, proselyted  multitudes  oi  the  Jews  and  Waldenses. 
But  Vincent,  m  the  end,  deserted  his  French  holiness,  and 
called  him,  in  saintly  language,  a  schismatic  and  a  heretic. 
Peter,  the  cardinal  of  Luxembarg,  who  adhered  to  Clement, 
was  in  equal  odour  of  sanctity  and  superior  to  all  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  miracles.  F  orty-two  dead  men,  at  one  cast,  revived 
at  his  tomb.  Many  others,  of  each  sex  and  of  the  same  sancti- 
fied class,  supported  each  party.  *  Many  holy  men  and  women,* 
said  XJrban's  advocate  in  the  council  of  Modena  in  1380,  *  had 
revelations  for  his  Roman  holiness.'  His  French  infalUbility's 
party  was  also  prolific  in  prophets,  prophetesses,  and  wonders. 
An  these,  in  favom:  of  their  several  patrons,  saw  visions,  uttered 
revelations,  wrought  miracles,  and  dreamed  dreams.^ 

The  evils  which  the  schism  had  long  inflicted  on  Christendom, 
nZ  length  induced  men  to  think  of  some  remedy.  The  distrac- 
tbns  extended  through  all  the  European  nations,  and  were  at- 
tended with  dreadful  effects.  The  charities  of  hfe,  in  the  un- 
social divisions,  were  discarded,  and  men's  minds  wound  up 
to  fury  and  madness.  Society  seemed  to  be  unhinged.  War, 
excited  by  the  rival  pontiffs  and  their  several  partizans,  desola- 
ted the  kingdoms  of  the  Latin  communion,  and  especially 
France  and  Italy.  Treachery,  cabal,  massacre,  assassination, 
robbery  and  piracy  reigned  through  the  nations.  These  evils, 
in  loud  appeal,  called  for  the  extinction  of  the  schism  in  which 
these  disoraers  had  originated. 

The  end  indeed  was  the  wish  of  all.  The  European  king- 
doms were  unanimous  for  the  termination  of  division  and  the 
return  o£tranquillity.  The  means  for  efiecting  the  end  were 
the  only  subject  of  disputation.  The  difficulty  consisted  in  the 
discovery  of  a  remedy.  Three  ways  were  proposed  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  schism.  These  were  cession,  arbitration,  and  a 
general  council.  Cession  consisted  in  the  voluntary  resigna- 
tion of  the  rivals  for  the  election  of  another,  who  should  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all  Christendom.  Arbitration  consisted  in  as- 
certaining by  competent  judges,  which  of  the  two  cranpetitors 
was  the  true  vicar-general  of  God.  A  general  council  would, 
by  a  judical  sentence,  depose  both,  and  elect  a  third  whose 
claim  would  obtain  universal  recognition.  The  difficulty  of 
assembUng  a  general  council,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  de- 
ciding by  arbitration  on  the  claims  of  the  reigning  Pontiflfe, 
militated,  in  the  general  opinion,  against  each  of  these  means. 
Cession  therefore  was  at  first  the  commonly  adopted  remedy. 

>  Alex.  20.  255.  et  t4.  476,  479.  Mes.  3. 235.  Brar.  3. 516.  DtaS^  5.9S7 
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Resigiiatioii  and  degradation  were  the  only  plans,  which,  in 
feet,  were  attempted.  These  means,  which  alone  were  at- 
tended with  moral  possibility,  were  adopted  by  the  French 
church  and  the  Fisan  and  Constantian  council. 

The  French  favoured  the  method  of  cession.  This  plan 
was  suggested  by  the  Parisian  university,  which,  in  that  age, 
had  obtained  a  high  character  for  learning  and  Catholicism* 
This  faculty  proposed  the  renunciation  of  the  French  and  Ro- 
man hierarchs ;  and,  in  this  proposal,  confessed  the  difficulty 
of  discrimination.  The  Sorbonne,  supported  by  the  Oallican 
diurch,  unable  to  decide  between  Benedict  and  Gregory, 
required  both  to  resign.  The  design,  after  some  discussion, 
was  seconded  by  the  king,  the  nwility,  the  cleigy,  and  the 
people.  The  method  of  abdication  was  also  approved  and 
'supported  by  the  Dukes  of  Berry,  Orleans,  and  Burgundy, 
who  governed  the  nation  during  the  indisposition  of  the  king. 
A  majority  of  the  European  kingdoms  concurred  with  the 
French  nation.  A  few,  indeed,  such  as  Portugal  and  the 
northern  nations,  refused  their  co-operation.  But  the  abdication 
of  the  contending  pontiSs  was  recommended  by  England,  Bo- 
hemia, Hungary,  Navarre,  Arragon,  Castile,  and  Sicily.* 

This  attempt,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  selfish  obstinacy 
of  the  two  competitors.  These,  to  fiiistrate  the  scheme,  used 
ail  kinds  of  chicanery,  practised  penury,  and  issued  anathemas 
and  execrations.  Speech,  said  a  French  wit,  was  given,  not 
to  discover,  but  to  conceal  our  sentiments.  This  observation 
was  exemplified  in  Innocent,  Gregory,  and  Benedict.  These 
viceroys  of  heaven  had  sworn  to  relinquish  their  several  claims^ 
fcr  the  good  of  the  church  and  the  tranquillization  of  Christen- 
dom. DUt  the  pontifical  perjurers  violated  their  oaths  to  retain 
fteir  power,  ana  woundea  conscience,  if  they  had  any,  to  gra- 
tify ambition.^  The  church,  therefore,  had,  for  several  years, 
two  jarring  heads,  and  God  two  perjured  vicars-general.  AH 
descriptions  of  fidsehood  these  impostors  added  to  perjury. 
Their  ambition  and  selfishness  caused  their  perpetration  of  any 
^ormity,  and  their  submission  to  any  baseness,  which  might 
enable  them,  for  a  few  months,  to  hold  their  precarious 
authority. 

The  subtracticm  of  obedience  from  Benedict  by  the  French 
was  the  consequence  of  his  shuflling  and  obstinacy.  This 
measure,  which,  like  that  of  cession,  was  suggestea  by  the 
Parisian  university,  consisted  in  the  rejection  of  his  infallibility's 
authority.     The  King,  at  the  instance  of  the  Sorbonne  faculty, 
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called  an  assembly  of  the  bisliopsy  abbots,  and  universities  ci 
the  kingdom ;  andf  the  meeting  was  also  attended  by  the  Dukes 
of  Berry,  Orleans,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon.  The  council, 
indeed,  on  this  occasion  were  divided.  The  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  university  of  Toulouse,  and  the  bishops  of  Tours  and  Le 
Puy,  were  against  subtraction.  The  majonty,  however,  recom- 
mended the  proposed  measure ;  and  a  total  rejection  of  pon- 
tifical authority  was  published.  Benedict's  cardinals,  also, 
except  Bonifiwre  and  Pampeluna,  approved  the  decision  of  the 
French  assembly,  and  advised  the  French  sovereign  to  declare 
the  pontiff^  fi:t)m  his  disregard  of  his  oath,  guilty  of  schism  and 
heresy.* 

The  French  nation,  however,  in  1403,  in  the  vacillation  of 
its  coimcils,  repealed  the  neutraUty  and  restored  obedience. 
The  neutrality  had  lasted  five  years,  fix>m  its  commencement ' 
in  1398.  Its  abrogation  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  agency  and 
cabals  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  opposed,  but  without 
success,  by  ibe  Dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy.  The  cardinals 
also  were  reconciled  to  Benedict,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
his  authority  was  advocated  by  the  universities  of  Orleans, 
Angers,  Montpellier,  and  Toulouse.  The  King,  cajoled  by  the 
artifice  of  Orleans,  ordered  the  recognition  of  obedience.* 

But  this  recognition  was  temporary.  The  French,  remaric* 
able  for  their  fickleness,  enjoyed,  on  tms  occasion,  all  the  charms 
of  variety.  An  assembly  of  the  French  prelacy  declared  again 
in  favour  of  neutrality ;  and  his  majesty,  in  14X)8,  commanded 
the  nation  to  disown  the  authority  of  both  Benedict  and  6ie* 
gory.  The  example  of  France  was  followed  by  Oermany, 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  indeed  by  the  majority  of  me  European 
nations.  Benedict,  in  the  mean  time,  issued  a  bull  of  excom- 
municaUon  against  all  who  countenanced  the  neutrality,  whether 
cardinal  or  king,  interdicted  the  nation,  and  absolved  the  sub- 
jects fix)m  the  oath  of  fidelity.  A  copy  of  this  precious  mani- 
festo the  pontiff  transmitted  to  the  kmg,  who  treated  it  with 
merited  contempt.* 

Benedict  ana  Gregory,  in  the  midst  of  these  scones  of  ani- 
mosity, retired  in  1408  firom  Avignon  and  Rome,  to  Arragon 
and  Aauileia,  where,  having  convened  councils,  these  nval 
vice-gods  encountered  each  other,  as  usual,  with  curmng  and 
anathemafi.  His  Italian  infallibility,  in  the  synod  of  Aqixileia, 
condemned,  as  illegal,  the  election  of  Clement  and  Ber^ct, 
and  sanctioned,  as  canonical,  that  of  Urban,  Boni&cc  and 
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Innocent.    He  then  condemned  and  annulled  aU  Benedict's 

ordinations  and  promotions.  His  French  infallibilily}  in  the 
oonncil  of  Arragon,  reversed  the  picture.  Having  forbidden 
all  obedience,  €uid  dissolved  aJU  obligations  to  bis  rival,  he 
annulled  bis  ordinations  and  promotimis.  Gregory  ccoivicted 
Benedict  of  schism,  heres v,  contumacy,  and  jpequry .  Benedict 
convicted  Gregory  of  dishonesty,  baseness,  impiety,  abominar 
don,  audacity,  temerity,  blasphemy,  schism,  and  Mresy.* 

The  perverse  and  unrelenting  obstinacy  of  the  two  pontifis 
caused  the  desertion  of  their  respective  cardinals.  These, 
'weary  of  such  prevaricaticm,  fled  to  the  city  of  Pisa,  to  concert 
some  plan  for  the  extermination  of  the  schism  and  the  restora* 
lion  ot*  unity.  The  convocation  of  a  general  council  appeared 
the  onlj^  remedy.  The  Italian  and  French  cardinals,  therefiire, 
now  united,  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  kings  and  prelacy  of 
Christendom,  summoning  an  oecumenical  assembly,  fixe  the 
extirpation  of  division  and  the  establishment  of  union.' 

The  Pisan  council,  in  1409,  unable  to  ascertain  whether 
Gregory  or  Benedict  was  the  canonical  head  of  the  church, 
proceeded  by  deposition  and  election.  The  holy  fathers,  incar 
pable  of  determining  the  right  or  title,  used  says  Maimbourg, 
*  not  their  knowledge  but  their  power ;'  and  havii^  dismiss^ 
Gregory  and  Benedict,  appointed  Alexander.  Gregory  and 
Benedict  were  summoned  to  appear,  and,  on  refusal,  were,  in 
the  third  session,  convicted  of  contumacy.  The  Pisans,  repr&» 
senting  the  universal  church,  and  vested  with  supreme  authority, 
proceeded  without  ceremony,  in  the  ninete^ith  session,  to  the 
work  of  degradation.'  Their  definitive  sentence  against  the 
French  and  Italian  viceroys  of  heaven  is  a  curiosiQ^,  and 
worthy  of  eternal  remembrance. 

The  Pisans  began  with  characterizing  themselves  as  holy 
and  general,  representing  the  universal  church ;  and  then  de- 
clared his  French  and  Italian  holiness  guilty  of  schism,  heresy, 
error,  peijury,  incorrigibleness,  contumacy,  pertinacity,  iniquity, 
violation  of  vows,  scandaUzation  of  the  holy,  universal  chnrdi 
of  God,  and  unworthy  of  all  power  and  dignity.  The  charac- 
ter of  these  plenipotentiaries  of  heaven,  if  not  very  good,  is 
certainly  pretty  extensive.  The  sacred  svnod  then  deprived 
Gregory  and  Benedict  of  the  papacy,  and  6rbade  aJkChristianB, 
on  pain  of  exconraiunication,  notwithstanding  any  oathof  fidelity, 
to  obey  the  ex-pontifFs,  or  lend  them  counsel  or  favour.* 

The  papacy  being  vacated  by  the  sentence  of  dqpGsitWn,  tka 
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D^xt  fitep  was  to  elect  a  supreme  pontiff.  Thia  task,  the  ooun- 
gU,  in  me  nineteenth  session,  peribrmed  by  the  French  and 
Italian  cardinals,  fonned  into  one  sacred  college.  The  concla^^, 
with  cordial  unanimity,  elected  the  Cardinal  of  Milan,  who 
assumed  the  appellation  of  Alexander  the  Fifth.  He  presided 
in  the  ensuing  session,  and  ratified  the  acts  of  the  cardmals  and 
general  counciL 

The  Pisan  council,  however,  notwithstanding  its  alleged  unir 
versaKty,  did  not  extinguish  the  schism.  The  decision  of  the 
synod,  and  election  of  the  conclave  only  furnished  a  third 
claimant  for  the  pontifical  chair.  The  universality  and  authority 
oi  the  Pisan  assembly  were,  by  many,  rejected  ;  and  Christen- 
dom was  divided  between  Gregory,  Benedict,  and  Alexander. 
Gregory  was  obeyed  by  Germany,  Naples,  and  Hungary ; 
white  JSenedict  was  recognized  by  Scotland^  Spain,  Armagnac, 
and  Foix.  Alexander  was  acknowledged,  as  supreme  spiritual 
director,  by  the  other  European  nations.  The  schism,  there- 
fore, still  continued.  The  Latin  communion  was  divided 
between  three  ecctesiastical  chiefs,  who  continued  to  distract 
the  western  church.  The  inefficiency  of  the  Pisan  attempt 
required  the  convocation  of  another  general  councU,  whose 
energy  might  be  better  directed  and  more  successfiiL*  This 
rem^y  was,  in  1414,  supplied  by  the  assembly  of  Constance. 

The  Constantian  council,  like  the  Pisan,  proceeded  by  dejx>- 
sition  and  election;  and  confessed,  in  consequence,  like  its 
predecessor,  its  inability  to  discriminate  between  the  compara* 
tive  right  and  claims  ofthe  two  competitors.  John  the  T  wenty- 
Aird  had  succeeded  to  Alexander  the  Fifth.  The  rival  pontiffs 
were,  at  that  time,  Gregory,  Benedict,  and  John.  Gregory 
and  Benedict,  though  obeyed  by  Scotland,  Spain,  Hungary, 
Naples,  and  Germany,  were  under  the  sentence  of  synodical 
deposition.  John,  on  the  contrary,  was  recognized,  even  by 
the  Constantian  council,  as  the  lawful  ecclesiastical  sovereign 
of  Christendom. 

The  Constantians,  though  they  admitted  the  legitimacy  of 
John's  election,  and  the  legality  of  his  title,  required  him  to 
resign  for  the  good  of  the  cnurch  and  the  extinction  of  schism. 
The  pontiff,  knowing  the  power  and  resolution  of  the  council, 
professed  «ampliance;  and,  in  the  second  session,  confirmed 
tiis  declaration,  in  case  of  Gregory's  and  Benedict's  cession, 
with  an  oath.  This  obligation,  however,  he  endeavored  to 
6vade.  Degradation  fiiom  his  ecclesiastical  elevation  presented 
a  dreadfiil  mortification  to  his  ambition,  and  he  fled,  in  conse- 
quence, fiom  Constance,  with  the    fond,  but    disappointed 
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cocpectation  of  escaping  liis  destiny.  Gregory  and  Benedict 
were  also  gtdlty  of  vicuating  their  oath.*  The  church,  there- 
fore, at  this  time,  had  three  peijured  heads,  and  the  Messiah 
three  perjured  vicars-generaL 

The  councfl,  seeing  no  other  alternative,  resolved  to  depose 
John  for  immorahty.  The  character,  indeed,  of  this  plenipo^ 
tentiary  of  heaven  was  a  stain  on  reason,  a  blot  on  Christianity, 
and  a  disgrace  to  man.  The  sacred  synod,  in  the  twelfth  ses- 
sion, convicted  his  hoUness  of  schism,  heresy,  incorrigibleness, 
simony,  impiety,  immodesty,  unchastity,  fornication,  adultery, 
incest,  sodomy,  rape,  piracy,  lying,  robbery,  murder,  peijury, 
and  iafidelity.  Tne  holy  fatiiers  then  pronounced  sentence  of 
deposition,  and  absolved  the  faithful  fiom  their  oath  of  fealty.* 

Gregory,  seeing  the  necessity,  abdicated.  His  infallibility, 
in  defiance  of  his  oath,  and  though  deposed  by  the  Pisan  coun- 
cil, had  retained  the  pontifical  dignity  ;  but  was  in  die  end,  and 
in  old  age,  forced  to  make  this  concession.  Malatesta,  Lord 
of  Rimini,  in  Gregory's  name  renounced  the  papacy,  with  all 
its  honours  and  dignity. 

John  and  Gregory,  notwithstanding  their  fiightfiil  character^ 
as  sketched  by  the  Pisan  and  Constantian  synods,  were  raised 
to  the  cardinal  dignity.  The  two  councils  had  blazoned  their 
immorality  in  strong  and  appalling  colours,  and  pronounced 
both  unworthy  of  any  dignity.  Martin,  however,  promoted 
John  to  the  cardinalship.  The  Constantian  fiithers,  in  the 
seventeenth  session,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  inconsistency, 
placed  Gregory  next  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  advanced  him 
to  the  episcopal,  legatine,  and  cardinal  dignity,  with  all  its 
emoluments  and  autoority.  Benedict,  though  importuned  by 
the  council  of  Constance  and  the  king  of  the  Romans  to  resign, 
resolved  to  retain  the  pontifical  dignity,  and  retired,  with  tUs 
determination,  to  Paniscola,  a  strong  castle  on  the  sea-coast  of 
Valentia.  The  old  dotard,  however,  was  deserted  by  all  the 
European  states ;  but,  till  his  death,  continued,  twice  a  day, 
to  excommunicate  the  rebel  nations  that  had  abandoned  hiB 
rijghteous  cause.  The  council,  in  the  mean  time,  pronounced 
his  sentence  of  deposition,  and  convicted  him  of  schism,  heresy, 
error,  pertinacity,  incorrigibility,  and  perjury,  and  declared  hun 
unworthy  of  all  rank  or  tide.'  MarUn  was  rai««d  to  the  pa* 
pacy ;  and  his  elevation  terminated  a  schism,  which,  for  hdtf  a 
century,  had  divided  and  demoralized  the  nations  of  Western 
Christendom. 

The  pontifical  succession,  it  is  clear,  was,  during  this  scMsnif 
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kiterruptecL  The  links  of  the  chain  were  lost,  of  so  confiised^ 
that  human  ingenuity  can  never  find  their  place,  nor  human 
penetration  discover  their  arrangement.  Then:  disentanglement 
may  defy  all  the  art  of  man  and  all  the  sophistry  of  Jesuitism. 
The  election  of  Urban  or  Clement  must  have  been  uncanonical, 
aad  his  papacy  unlawful :  and  the  successors  of  the  unlawfiil 
pontiff  must  have  shared  in  his  illegality.  Clement  and  Bene- 
dict commanded  the  obedience  of  nearly  the  half  of  Western 
Christendom ;  while  the  remainder  obeyed  Urban,  Boniface, 
Innocent,  and  Gregory.  One  division  must  have  recognized 
the  authority  of  a  usurper  and  an  impostor. 

The  church  dispersed  could  not  ascertain  the  true  vicar- 
seneral  of  Jesus,  and  hence  its  divisions.  All  the  erudition  of 
Vae  Parisian  university  and  the  Spanish  nation  was  unavailing. 
The  French  and  Spanish  doctors,  in  the  assemblies  of  Pans 
and  Medina,  in  1381,  examined  the  several  claims  of  the  con;i- 
jpetitors  with  erudition  and  ability.  The  question  was  treated 
oy  the  canonists  and  theologians  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy, 
with  fireedom  and  impardalily.  But  Spanish,  French,  and 
Italian  ingenuity  on  this  subject  was  useless.  The  Pisan  and 
Constantian  councils,  in  alltneir  holiness  and  infallibility,  were» 
says  Daniel,  equally  nonplused.  These,  notwithstandmg  their 
pretensions  to  divine  direction,  could  depose,  but  could  not 
discriminate ;  and  were  forced  to  use,  not  their  information  or 
wisdom,  but  their  power  and  authority.*  The  inspired  fathers 
could,  in  their  own  opinion,  depose  all  the  claimants,  but  could 
not  ascertain  the  ri^ht  or  title  of  any.  This  conduct  was  a 
plain  confession  of  their  inability  to  discover  the  canonical  head 
of  the  church  and  vicar-general  of  God.  Modems,  in  this  part 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  are  at  an  equal  bss  with  the  cotem- 
porary  authors  and  councils. 

The  impracticability  of  ascertaining  the  rightful  pontiff  has 
bci^i  admitted  by  the  ablest  critics  and  theologians  of  Romanismt 
such  as  Gerson,  Antoninus,  Bellarmine,  Andilly,  Maimbourg, 
Alexander,  Mezeray,  Daniel,  and  Moreri.'    Gerson  admits 

*  Alttcander,  24.  466,  467.    Daniel,  5. 227. 

*  Est  varietas  opinionam  Doctorum,  et  inter  cbctissimos  et  probatiMimos  ex 
tttraqoe  parte.  Gerson,  in  Alex.  24.  474.  Peritissimos  viros  in  sacra  patina  et 
jmte  cononico  haMt  atra<|ae  pars,  ao  etiam  relii^iossimoa  viros,  et  etiam  miracnlia 
wlgVA^B :  nee  anqnam  sic  potuit  qnaestio  ilia  decidi.  Antonin.  c.  II.  Alex.  24. 
477.  Nee  potent  facile  praedicari  quia  eomm  verus  et  legitimns  esset  Pontifex, 
cmm  non  decessent  singulis  doctisdmi  potroni.  Bell.  IV.  14.  L'afiaire  6tant  obacitre 
et  difficile  d'elle  m^me.  n'a  point  encore  €t6  d6cid^e.  Andilly,  860.  Poor  oetta 
impossibility  morale,  ou  I'on  6toit  d6m61er  les  vrais  Panes  d*avec  les  Anti-Papes. 
Mtfmb.  I.  Bruy.  8.  515.  Adeo  obscnra  erant  et  dnbia  contendentaom  jura,  ut 
post  mnltas  Yimram  doctiasimomm  dissertationes  plmimosqae  tractatos  editot, 
oognosci  non  posset  aois  esset  venis  et  legitimus  Pontifex.  Alex.  24. 444.  Onn*ft 
Jtmsb  ^  Tomr  ee  d^mel^.    Mez.  3.  235.    De  tr^s  saraaa  bonunea,  et  dea  isimli 
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the  reasonableness  of  doubt,  and  tlie  variety  of  opiniond  among 
the  most  learned  and  s^proyed  doctors  on  the  several  claims 
of  the  rival  pontiffs.'  Antoninus  acknowledges '  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  controversy,  notwithstanding  each  party's  shining 
miracles,  and  the  advocacy  of  pious  men,  deeply  skilled  in 
Sacred  Writ  and  in  canon  law.'  BeUarmine  mentions  '  the 
learned  patrons  which  supported  the  several  competitors,  and 
the  diflBculty  of  detenmmng  the  true  and  lawful  pontiff.' 
Andilly  agrees  with  Gerson,  Antoninus,  and  BeUarmine.  He 
grants  *  the  obscurity  and  diflSculty  of  the  question,  which  has 
not  yet  been  decided.'  Maimbourg,  on  the  Western  schism, 
states  *  the  moral  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  rightful  pope, 
and  relates  the  support  which  each  faction  received  from 
civilians,  theologians,  and  universities,  and  even  from  saints, 
and  miracles.'  Alexander,  afler  an  impartial  and  profound  ex- 
amination, comes  to  the  same  conclusion.  He  shows  the  im- 
practicability of  ascertaining  the  true  and  legitimate  pontiff, 

*  notwithstanding  the  dissertations  and  books  published  on  the 
subject  by  the  most  learned  men.'  Each  party,  in  the  state- 
ment of  Mezeray,  *  had  the  advocacy  of  distinguished  person- 
ages, saints,  revelations,  and  miracles ;  and  all  these  could  not 
decide  the  contest'    Daniel  and  Moreri  confess,  on  this  topic, 

*  the  jarring  and  contradictory  opinion  of  saints,  as  well  as  of 
lawyers,  theologians,  and  doctors,  and  the  unwiDingness  or  in- 
abihty  of  the  church,  assembled  afterwards  in  the  council  of 
Constance,  to  discriminate  among  the  several  competitors  the 
true  vicar-general  of  God  and  ecclesiastical  sovereign  of 
Christendom.'  Similar  concessions  have  been  made  by 
Giannon,  Bruys,  Panormitan,  Balusius,  Zabarella,  Surius, 
Turrecrema,  and  a  long  train  of  other  divines  and  critics. 

The  Basitan  and  Florentine  schism,  which  was  the  thirtieth 
in  the  papacy,  troubled  the  spiritual  reign  of  Eugenius  and 
Felix.  This  contest  presented  the  edifying  spectacle  of  two 
popes  clothed  in  supremacy,  and  two  councils  vested  with  in- 
fallibility, hurling  mutual  anathemas  and  excommunications. 
Martin,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  Constantian  Convention, 
had  departed,  and  been  succeeaed  by  Condalmerio,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Eugenius,  The  council  of  Basil  deposed 
Eugenius  and  substituted   Felix.    Eugenius  ^embled  the 


xntoe  furent  partag^s  la  demos,  V  kgUse  OBBemhlhe,  dans  le  concile  de  Conatance, 
no  TonlAt  pomt  rexamixier.  Daniel,  5.  227.  Le  droit  des  deox  partia  ne  f  ^ 
jamaia  bien  6clairci|  et  il  y  a  en  dea  deox  cdt^a  de  tr^a  aavans  Juriaoonaoltea,  dm 
«61ebTea  th^oloffieDa,  et  de  mnda  Docteort.  Moreri,  7.  172.  Lea  ^^^^^\V^^ 
«?oient  cbacnn  aea  partiaana  uloatrea  par  lenr  adence  et  par  leorpjet^.  imexU 
1454. 
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oouncil  of  Florenoe,  and  excommunicated  Felix  and  tha 
council  of  Basil. 

The  council  of  Basil  met  anno  1431.  The  holy  fathers,  in 
the  second  session,  decreed  the  superiority  of  a  general  council 
to  a  pope,  and  the  obligation  of  all,  even  the  Roman  pontiff^ 
under  pain  of  condign  punishment,  to  obey  the  synodal 
authority  in  questions  of  faith,  extirpation  of  schism,  and  re- 
fermation  of  the  church. 

The  idea  of  synodal  superiority  and  moral  reformation  con- 
veyed horror,  in  general,  to  all  popes,  and  in  particular  to 
Eugenius.  His  holiness,  in  consequence,  issued  against  the 
council  two  bulls  of  dissolution,  and  annulled  all  its  enactments. 
-The  bulls,  however,  contained  no  terror  for  the  council.  The 
Basihans,  supported  by  the  Emperor  Sigismond,  entreated 
Eugenius  to.  repeal  his  proclamations ;  and  threatened,  in  case 
of  refusal,  to  pronounce  his  holiness  guilty  of  contumacy. 
The  pontiff,  therefore,  was  under  the  direful  necessity  of  re- 
vokinff  his  bulls  of  dissolution,  and  declaring  the  legality  of  the 
council;  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  title,  in  its  commencement 
and  continuation,  to  his  approbation.^ 

His  infiinibilily's  approbation,  however,  which  was  extorted, 
was  soon  recalled.  New  dissensions  arose  between  the  pope 
and  the  councU.  The  reformation,  which  the  Basilians  had 
effected  and  which  they  still  contemplated,  was,  to  this  head 
of  the  church,  altogether  intolerable.  His  holiness,  therefore, 
in  1438,  translated  the  council  to  Ferrara,  with  the  immediate 
intention  to  gainsay  the  Basilian  assembly.  The  Basilians,  in 
return,  accused  Eugenius  of  simony,  perjury,  abuse  of  authori- 

?^,  wasting  the  ecclesiastical  patrimony,  ruining  the  city  of 
alestrina,  and  hostility  to  their  enactments.  The  Fathers  then 
annulled  the  translation  of  the  council  to  Ferrara,  cited  his 
holiness  to  appear  at  Basil  iu  sixty  days,  and  on  his  refusal, 
pronounced  nim  guilty  of  contumacy  .* 

Sentence  of  contumacy  was  only  a  prelude  to  sentence  of 
deposition.  Eugenius  proceeded  in  hostility  to  the  Basjlians, 
who,  therefore,  by  a  formal  enactment  in  1439,  deprived  him 
of  the  papacy.  The  sentence  against  God's  vicar-general  by 
the  church's  representatives  is  a  curiosity.  The  general  council, 
representing  the  universal  church,  in  its  thirty-fourth  session, 
found  this  pWipotentiary  of  heaven  gjuilty  of  contumacy,  per- 
tinacity, disobedience,  simony,  incorrigibility,  perjury,  schism, 
heresy,  and  error ;  and,  in  consequence,  unworthy  of  all  title, 
rank,  honor,  and  dignity.     The  sacred  Synod  then  deposed 

»  Labb.  17.  236.    Bmy.  4. 104,  105.    Da  Pin,  3.  22,  24. 
»  Alex.  23.  39.    Brty.  4.  115.    Pa  Pin,  8.  27. 


.Gondalmerio  &om  ibe  ptpacy,  abrogated  afl  tus  cdns 
and  ordinations^  absolved  the  faithfm  from  their 
oathsy  ol^gationsy  and  iidehtY ;  and  prcMbited  the  oibediel 
of  all,  even  bishops,  patriarchs,  cardinals,  emperors  and 
under  privation  of  all  honour  and  possessions.^ 

The  Basilians,  having  cashiered  one  vice-god,  appointed 
another.  The  person  selected  for  this  d^nity  was  Amadeus, 
duke  of  Savoy.  This  prince  had  governed  his  heredltajy 
realms  for  forty  year*.  The  abihty  wliich,  during  this  reviving 
period,  he  had  displayed,  rendered  him  the  delight  of  his  peo- 
jde,  and  the  admiration  of  the  age.  He  was  accounted  a 
Solomon  for  wisdom,  and  made  amiter  of  differences  among 
kings,  who  consulted  him  on  the  most  imnortant  afiairs.  He^ 
possessed  a  philosophical  cast  of  mind,  a  love  of  repose,  and 
a  contempt  for  worldly  grandeur.  Weary  of  a  throne,  wUdi, 
to  so  many,  is  the  olgect  of  ambition,  ana  disgnsted  probably 
with  the  bustle  and  tumult  of  life,  Amadeus  resigned  the  ducal 
admiidstratiim  to  his  sons,  and  resolved  to  embrace  the  sedusion 
of  a  hermit.  He  chose  for  die  place  of  his  retreat  the  beautiful 
villa  of  Ripaille,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake-  of  Geneva.  This 
solitude  possessed  the  advantage  of  air,  water,  wood,  meadow, 
vineyards,  and  all  that  could  contribute  to  rural  beauD^*  Amar 
deus,  in  this  sequestered  spot,  buiK  a  hennitage  and  enclosed 
a  park,  which  he  supplied  with  deer.  Accompanied  in  his 
retreat  by  a  few  domestics,  and  supporting  his  aged  limbs  on 
a  crodced  and  knotty  staff,  he  spent  nis  days  far  from  the  ncnse 
and  busy  scenes  of  the  world,  m  innocence  and*  piety.  A  de- 
putation arrived  at  this  retiriement,  conveying  the  triple  crown 
and  other  trappings  of  the  papacy.  The  ducal  hermit  accepted, 
with  reluctance  and  tears,  and  aiter  much  entreaty,  the  insignia 
of  power  and  authority.  Western  Christendom,  amidst  the 
unity  of  Romanism,  had  then  two  universal  bishops,  and  two 
universal  coimcils.^  Eu^enius.and  Felix,  with  the  Florentine 
and  Basilian  synods,  divided  the  Latin  communion,  except  a 
few  states  which  assumed  an  attitude  of  neutrality. 

The  two  rival  pontiflS  and  councils  soon  began  the  wtnt  of 
mutual  excommunication.  Eugenius  hailed  Felix,  on  his  pro- 
motion to  the  pontifical  throne^  with  imprecation  wad  obloquy. 
He  welcomed  his  brother,  sajrs  Poggio  nis  secretary,  to  his  new 
dignity  with  the  appellations  of  Mdiomet^  heretie,  schismatic, 
antipope,  Cerberus,  the  golden  calf,  the  abomination  of  deso- 
lation erected  in  the  temple  of  God,  a  monster  that  had  risen 
to  trouble  the  church  and  destroy  the  feith,  and  who,  wiUii^ 

» Brttf.  4.  12«.    Da  Pin*  8.  39.    Dan.  6, 167.    Bom.  2.  167.  ^,_, 

»  Lftbb.  17.  395,    Daa.  «.  16S.    Bow.  9,  177.    Al«c.  25.  540.  '  Bybr.  c  XWD. 
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a  BiDgle  state  but  nnfainge  die  wbofo 
humanly,  assumed  the  maimers  of  a 
I  the  iniquity  of  his  past  life  l^  the 
.His  infaUibiUty,  among  odier  accom- 
dus  sahitietaon  a  superior  genius  for 
delicacy  of  sentiment.  Luther,  so 
n  his  answers  to  Leo  and  Henry,  Ae 
^glish  king,  was  in  this  refinement, 
_  ■  win-nnlinrflfi,  a  mere  ninny. 
^^agiiiHus  congratulated  the  council  of  Basil  with  similar 
compUments  and  benediction  s.  This  assembly  he  called  block- 
beaas,  fools,  madmen,  barbarians,  wild  beasts,  malignants, 
wretches,  persecutors,  miscreants,  schismatics,  heretics,  vaga- 
b(mds,  runagc^tes,  apostates,  rebels,  monsters,  criminals,  a  con* 
8|^bracy,  an  innoration,  a  deformity,  a  conventicle  distinguished 
only  for  its  temerity,  sacrilege,  audacity,  machinations,  impiety, 
tyranny,  ignorance,  irregularity,  fury,  madness,  and  the  dis- 
Beminadon  oi*  falsehood,  error,  scandal,  poison,  pestSence,  deso- 
lation, unrighteousness,  and  iniquity.* 

Having  sketched  the  character  of  the  holy  &thers  with  so 
much  precision,  his  infallibility  proceeded  next,  with  equal  pro- 
fessionattskiU,  to  annul  their  acts,  and  pronounce  dieir  sentence. 
This  duty  he  perfonned  in  fine  style  in  the  council  of  Florem^ 
and  with  its  full  approbation.  He  condenmed  the  Basilian 
preposition  respecting  the  superiority  of  a  council  to  a  pope, 
ana  rescinded  all  the  Basilian  dedarations  and  enactments. 
Their  doom,  pronounced  by  the  pontiff  in  fiill  council,  soon 
followed.  His  infiJlibility,  the  viceroy  of  heaven,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  pastoral  duty,  and  actuated  with  sseal  for  God, 
and  to  expel  a  pernicious  pestilence  aad  an  accursed  impiety 
fix>m  the  church,  despoiled  the  Basilian  doctors,  bishops,  arch- 
bishops, and  cardinals  of  all  honour,  office,  benefice,  and  dig- 
nity ;  exconununicated  and  anathematized  the  whole  assembly, 
wiUi  their  patrons  and  adherents  of  every  rank  and  condition, 
civil  and  ecde^astical,  and  consigned  that  ^  gan^  of  all  the 
devils,  in  the  universe,  by  wholesale,  to  receive  then*  portion  in 
condign  punishment  and  in  eternal  judgment  with  Korah,  Dar 
than,  ana  Abiram.'*  The  pontifical  and  sjrnodical  denuncia- 
tions extended  to  the  Basilian  magistracy,  consuls,  sheiifis, 
governors,  officials,  and  citizens.    These,  if  tbey  failed  in  thirty 

1  Bray.  4.  130.    Coss.  5. 1^32.    Labb.  18.  841,  914,  1394.    Poggin.  101,  U5. 

»  Labb.  18.  914.  1202—1335.    Poffgio.  156. 

*  AfSnnat  totios  orbis  dsraonia  ad  Latrocinitun  Baffljeease  canflnziMe,  itt,  ad 
fjomplendam  iniqoitatem,  abominationem  deflolatiomt  in  Dei  eocletia  pcmimt. 
Deciarat  omnea  qai  BasiUfe  remanseiint)  com  Oore^  Datan  et  Abtron, 
lndioioetMperdaiidot.  Labb.  13. 1884. 
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days  to  expel  the  ceoncil  from  Ae  city,  Eugenms  Mhjee^  to 
interdiot  aad  confiftcadon  of  goods*  Their  forfeited  property 
miglit,  by  pontifical  authority,  be  sesed  hy  the  fidthfid  or  by 
aayperftoa  who  cauld  take  possoMiaiu  This  edifying  «eiit^|K)d 
his  ia&UibilitT  pronounced  m  the  plenitude  of  iqpostoUc  powei^ 
and  subjected  all  who  afaouU  attempt  any  infringemCTit  on  his 
declarationy  constitution,  condemnation,  and  reprobation,  to  the 
indignation  of  Ahnighty  God  and  of  the  blessed  aposdes  Peter 
and  PauL^  Tins  was  the  act  of  the  general,  apostohc,  holy, 
Florentine  council,  and  issued  with  due  solemni^  in  a  public 
synodal  session. " 

Nicholas  the  Fifth,  who  succeeded  Eugenius,  continued,  on 
his  accession,  to  foUow  his  predecessor's  footsteps,  and  ooiw 
finned  his  sentence  against  Amadeus  of  Savoy  and  the  coundl 
of  BasiL  Nicholas  denominated  Eugenius  the  supreme  head 
of  the  church  and  vicar-general  of  Jesus.  But  Felix,  whom 
he  excommunicated  with  all  his  adherents,  he  designated  the 
patron  of  sclnsm,  heresy,  and  imyaaty.  The  dukedom  of  Savoy, 
Jbis  holiness,  by  apostoUc  authonty,  transferred  to  Charl^  the 
Prendi  king,  to  bring  the  population  back  to  the  sheepfold. 
This  plenipc^ntiary  of  heaven  then  proclaimed  a  crusade 
against  the  duke  and  his  subjects.  He  admonished  the  French 
kmg  to  assume  the  sim  of  the  cross,  and  to  act  in  this  enter* 
prize  with  energy.  He  exhorted  the  foithfiil  to  join  theFr^di 
army ;  and  for  tneir  encouragement,  his  holiness,  siqpported  by 
the  mercy  of  the  Omnipotent  God,  and  the  authonty  of  the 
blessed  aperies  Peter  and  Paul,  granted  the  crusadinff  anxqra 
full  pardon  of  aU  their  sins,  and,  at  the  resurrection  ofthe  just, 
the  enjoyment  of  eternal  life.* 

Fehx  and  the  Basilians,  however,  did  not  take  all  this  kind* 
ness  for  nothing.  The  holy  fathers,  with  their  ponti£f  at  their 
head,  returned  the  Florentine  benedictions  with  spirit  and  piety. 
Their  spiritual  artiU^  huried  back  die  imprecations,  and  re- 
paid thmr  competitor's  anathemas.  The  Basilians,  widi  devout 
cordiality,  nulufied  the  Florentine  council,  and  rescinded  all  its 
acts.'  The  Basilian  con^press  indeed  cursed,  as  usual,  in  a 
ma^erly  style.  But  Felix,  throu^  some  defect  of  intellect  or 
edm^on,  was  miserably  defective  in  this  pontifical  acoom^ 
jdishment.  His  genius,  in  the  noble  art  of  launching  execrar* 
tions,  was  for  inferior  to  that  of  Eugenius  and  Nichdas,  who, 
fitMn  nature  or  cuhivadon,  possessed  sjdendid  talents  for  the 
papal  duty  of  cursmg.    He  did  well  afterwards  to  resign  the 

>I>aPia,S.2S.    Bray.  4. 180.    labb.  IS.  915,  ISOS-^'iatl. 

<  Libb.  19.  47.    CoM.5.t61. 

•  Ldbb.  lS.18e5.    Bn^.  4.  ISO.    DaFia.S.4a. 
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office,  lor  "wfaich  his  inability  for  olothiog  imprecatioAfl  in  suit* 
able  language  rendered  him  unfit  Ti^  council  were  to  bkune 
for  choosing  a  head,  who,  in  tlus  capacity,  showed  such  woiul 
inadequacy.  Few  of  these  viceogods,  however,  for  the  hcoiour 
of  the  Iroly  See,  were  incompetent  in  this  useful  attainment 
Felix,  in  latt^  days,  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one,  who,  in 
this  respect,  disgraced  his  dignity. 

The  schism  in  the  prelacy  and  popedom  communicated  to 
the  natbns.  These  were  divided  into  three  fractions,  accordkig 
to  their  declaration  for  £ugenius,  Felix,  or  neutralitv.  The 
two  popes  and  synods,  though  branded  with  mutual  excom^ 
munication,  had  meir  several  obediences  among  the  people* 
The  majority  of  the  European  kingdoms  declared  for  Eugemus* 
He  was  patronized  by  Italy,  Speun,  Portugal,  and  Scotland. 
France  and  England  acknowledged  the  council  of  Basil ;  and 
yet,  in  sheer  inconsistency,  rejected  Felix  and  adhered  to  En? 

f^nius.  Scotland,  except  a  few  fords,  not  only  declared  for 
ugenius,  but  its  prelacy,  assembled  in  a  national  council,  ex* 
odmmunicated  Felix.  Arragdn,  through  interested  motives,^ 
declared  in  1441  for  Felix,  and  afterwards,  in  1443,  veeredl 
round  to  Eugenius.^ 

Felix,  however,  commanded  a  respectable  minority.  He 
was  recomized  by  Switzerland,  Hungary,  Austria,  Bavaria, 
Strasbuign,  Calabria,  Piedmont,  and  Savoy.  His  authority 
was  acknowledged  by  many  universities  of  France,  Germany^ 
and  Poland ;  such  as  those  of  Paris,  Vienna,  Erfurt,  Colomat 
and  Cracow.  The  Cardiusians  and  Franciscans  also  rallied 
round  the  standard  of  Felix.* 

Germany,  forming  a  third  party,  disclaimed  both  the  com-' 
petitors,  and  maintained,  amid  these  dissentions,  an  armed 
ireutrality.  Its  suspension  of  obedience  commenced  in  1438t 
and  lasted  eight  years.  During  this  period,  its  priesthood  and 
peq[>le  contrived,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  do  without  a  pope.' 
The  (Serbians,  on  this  occasion,  anticipated,  on  the  subject  of 
ponbfical  authority,  their  revolt  under  Luther,  which  ushered 
m  the  Reformation. 

This  schism,  however,  which  had  distracted  western  Christen- 
dom for  about  ten  years,  terminated  in  1449.  This  was  effected 
by  the  resignation  of  Felix,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  kings, 
councils,  and  people.  Amadeus,  imlike  Urban,  Bomfoce,  Inno* 
cent,  Gregory,  Ctement,  and  Benedict,  who  were  rivals  in  the 
great  western  schism,  abdicated  with  promptitude  and  facility.^ 

1  Labb.  IS.  1396.    Daniel,  6.  224.    Coisart,  5.  38. 

*  Labb.  18.  1397,  1898,  1403. 

*  Alex.  23.  45.    Libb.  18.  1368, 1378.    Pktkka,  173. 
«DaPiii,3.  43.    Dtt.  6,  220. 


He  had  accepted  the  dignity  xvith  reluctance,  and  he  renounced 
it  withoat  regret* 

Prior  to  hS  demission»  however,  the  popes  and  the  eouncild 
of  the  two  obediences  annulled  their  mutual  sentences  of  con- 
demnation. Nicholas,  in  the  plenitude  of  apostolic  power,  and 
in  a  bull  which  be  addressea  to  all  the  &ithful,  rescinded,  in 
due  form,  all  the  suspensions,  interdicts,  privations,  and  ana- 
themas, which  had  been  issued'against  Felix  and  the  council 
of  Basil  J  while,  at  the  scune  time,  he  approved  and  confirmed 
aQ  their  ordinations,  promotbns,  elections,  provisions,  coHations, 
confirmations,  consecrations,  absolutions,  and  dispensations. 
He  abrogated  all  that  was  said  or  written  against  Felix  and  the 
BasiUan  convention.  This  bull  overthrows  the  ultramontaa 
system,  which  maintains  the  illegitimacy  of  the  Basilian  synod 
from  the  deposition  of  Eugenius.  Nicholas  confirmed  it  in  the 
amplest  manner.  Felix  then  revoked  all  the  Basilian  pro- 
ceedings against  Eugenius,  Nicholas,  and  the  Florentine  coun- 
cil; and,  Uiough  appointed  legate,  vicar,  first  cardinal,  and 
second  to  the  sovereign  pontiff*,  retired  again  to  his  retreat  at 
BipaiHe,  oa  the  banks  of  the  Lanan  Lake ;  and  there^  till  his 
death  in  1450,  enjoyed  a  life  of  ease  and  piety.* 

The  Basilian  and  Florentine  schism  presented  an  odd  pros- 
pect of  papal  unity.  Two  popes  and  two  synods  exchanged 
reciprocal  anathemas ;  and  afterwards;  in  a  short  time,  sanc- 
tioned all  their  several  acts  with  the  broad  seal  of  mutual  appro- 
bation and  authority.  Felix,— whom  Eugenius  had  designated 
Antichrist,  Mahomet,  Cerberus,  a  schismatic,  a. heretic,  the 
golden  calf,  and  the  abomination  of  desolation, — ^Nicholas,  in 
the  fiiendliest  style,  and  kindest  manner,  called  cWef  cardinal, 
and  dearest  brother.*  The  council  of  Basil,  which  Eugeniu  s  had 
lepresented  as  an  assembly  of  madmen,  barbarians,  wQd  beasts, 
heretics,  miscreants,  monsters,  and  a  pandemonium,  Nicholas, 
without  any  hesitation  and  in  the  amplest  manner,  approved 
andconfiirmed.  Two  general  councils  condemned  each  otherfor 
schism  and  here^,  and  afterwards  exchanged  mutual  compli- 
ments and  approbation-  The  French  and  Italian  schools  still 
continue  their  enmity.  The  French  detest  the  Florentine  con- 
vention and  applaud  the  Basilian  assembly ;  whilst  the  Italians 
denounce  the  conventicle  of  Basil  and  eiuogize  the  council  of 
Florence. 

The  Basilian  and  Florentine  contest  displays  all  the  elements 
of  disa>rd,  which  distinguish  the  great  western  schism.     Pope,  ^ 

>  Labb.  19.  50.    Oom.  5.  247.    Lenfant.  2.  210.    Brny.  4.  159.  Alex.  23,  53. 

*  Ovasimnin  fralirMi  nottnim  Amadenm,  |»ifiiiom  CardinalaoL  Alex.  35,  ft5& 

Com,  5. 274.  '         • 
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in  bothy  opposed  ]^pe»  Two  vkeroyB  of  heaven  dashed  in 
mutual  excommunications.  Western  ChiistendoiQy  on  both 
occasions,  was  rent  into  contending  factions.  Nations,  severed 
fix>m  nation,  refused  reciprocal  communion,  and  acknowledged 
two  jarring  ecclesiastical  sovereigns* 

But  the  latter  schism  contained  also  a  new  dement  o(  dis^n- 
sbn,  unknown  to  the  former.  An  universal  anmcil,  as  a  speci* 
men  of  Romish  unity,  opposed  an  universal  council,  and  bodi 
fulminated  mutual  execrations.  Each  assembly  in  its  own  and 
in  its  party's  opinion,  and,  according  to  many  at  the  present 
day,  represented  the  whole  church;  and,  nevertheless,  in  the 
bitterest  enmity,  and  in  unequivocal  lan^age,  thundered  re- 
ciprocal sentences  of  heresy  and  reprobation. 

But  doctrinal,  as  well  as  historical  and  electoral  variatkms, 
troubled  the  papacy.  Historians,  for  a  century,  differed  in 
their  records  of  the  popedom,  while  electors,  in  many  cases^ 
disagreed  in  their  choice  of  a  severe^.  Several  of  the  pontiffii 
also  varied  from  the  &ith  of  the  majority.  All  the  heads  of  the 
church,  who  patronized  heresy,  need  not  be  enumerated.  A 
few  of  the  most  distinguished,  however,  may  be  mentioned ; 
such  as  Victor,  Stephen,  Zosimus,  Honorius,  Vigilius,  and 
John. 

Victor,  or,  according  to  BeUarmine,  Zephyrinus,  patnmiKed 
Hontanism.  His  iniaBibilit^  approved  the  prophecies  of  Men* 
tanus,  Priscilla,  and  MaxinuUa,  admitted  these  fanatics  to  his 
communion,  and  granted  the  impostors  letters  of  peace  or  re* 
commendadon  to  the  churches  of  Asia  and  Phiygia.  The 
pontiff^  deceived  by  appearances,  gave  Montanus,  says  Gkideau, 
*  pacific  letters,  which  shews  that  he  had  admitted  the  pn>phet' 
to  his  communion.'  According  to  Rhenanus,  'his  ndbness 
Montanized.'  He  sanctioned  the  blasphenr^  of  these  enthu- 
siasts by  the  seal  of  his  infallibili^.  Montamsm,  when  coun- 
tenanced by  the  pontiff^  had  been  condemned  by  the  church. 
Victor's  recommendation  of  the  heresy,  therefore,  was  without 
excuse.  The  pope  afterward  revoked  his  letters  of  peace ;  and 
in  so  doing,  varied  from  himself,  as  he  had,  in  granting  them, 
differed  fix)m  the  church.  Praxeas,  says  TertuDian,  remon- 
strated against  the  conduct  of  Victor,  who,  in  consequence, 
was  forced  to  recant'  The  hierarch's  approbation  and  recan- 
tation were  equal  proofs  of  his  infallibility  and  consistency. 

Stephen  erred  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  His  holiness,  fi>l- 
lowed  by  the  Spaniards,  French,  ana  Italians,  maintained  tbo 
yalidiQTof  baptism  admhiistered  by  any  heretical  denominatioo. 

>BdLIV.8.    Tertoll.  601.    Dtt  Pin,  S4S.    Qodmm,  :    «I0.   Bpoiu  173.11. 
Bny.  L40. 
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jffis  k&]HtnHty*8  kngju^,  according  to  Cypiian,  FirmOian, 
and  the  plain  signification  of  the  words,  taught  the  efficacy  of 
the  baptismal  ceremony  in  any  form,  even  without  the  nam^ 
of  the  Trinity.*  The  cotemporary  partizans  of  heresy,  indeed, 
except  the  Novatians,  who  were  out  of  the  question,  rejected 
ike  deity  of  ihe  Son  and  the  Spirit,  and,  therefore,  in  this  insti- 
tution, omitted  the  names  of  these  two  divine  persons*  Their 
ibrms,  in  the  celebration  of  this  sacrament,  were,  as  appears 
fix>m  Irenaeus,  distinguished  fer  their  ridiculousness  and  absurd- 
ity. Persons,  however,  who  had  been  baptized  in  any  heretical 
communion  did  not,  according  to  Stephen's  system^  need  a 
repetition  of  the  ceremony. 

Cyprian,  the  Cartiiagmian  metropolitan,  who  led  the  Africans, 
Numidians,  Phrygians,  Cappadocians,  Galatians,  Cilicians, 
Pontiaas,  and  Egyptians,  held  the  opposite  opinion.  He  main- 
tained the  invalidity  of  heretical  baptism,  and  rebaptized  all, 
who,  renouncing  any  heresy,  assumed  the  profession  of  Catho* 
licism.  Cyprian's  system  was  supported  by  tradition  and 
several  councils,  and  had  obtained  through  Africa  and  Asia. 
The  decisions  of  Stephen  and  Cyprian  are  in  direct  opposition, 
and  both  contrary  to  modem  Catholicism.* 

The  pontiff  and  the  saint  maintained  tiieir  respective  errors 
with  animosity  and  sarcasm.  The  pontiff  called  the  saint  anti- 
christ, a  false  apostle,  and  a  deceitml  workman.  To  a  depu- 
tation sent  on  this  subject  from  Africa  he  refused  admission  mto 
his  presence,  or  even  the  rights  of  common  hospitality ;  and 
excommmunicated  botii  the  Africans  and  Orientals.  His  inflexi- 
bility was  returned  with  interest  by  Cyprian  and  Firmiliaiu 
C^rian  accused  his  holiness  of  error,  apostacy,  schism,  heresy, 
pride,  impertinence,  ignorance,  inconsistency,  indiscretion, 
fidsehood,  obstinacy,  presumption,  stupidity,  senselessness, 
perversity,  obduracy,  blasphemy,  impatience,  perfidy,  indocility, 
and  contumacy.^  Such  was  a  Roman  saint's  character  of  a 
Roman  pontiflT  and  the  vicar-general  of  God. 

Firmiliaif  s  portrait  of  his  infallibility  is  unflattering  as  that 
of  Cyprian.  The  prominent  traits  in  Firmilian's  picture  of  his 
holiness  are  ii^manity,  insolence,  audacity,  dissension,  discord, 
feUy,  pride,  ridiculousness,  ignorance,  contumacy,  error,  schism, 
4uia  heresy.  He  even  represented  the  head  of  the  church  as 
an  apostate,  worse  tiian  all  teretics,  ui  supporting  error  and 

1  Cypiiasl,  510.    Bin.  1. 177.    Bn«eb.  VIL  2. 

*  Leg  Bomains  voaioient  qa'il  fiftt  bon,  par  qaelqae  HeretiqQe  qii*il  f6A  conforms 
•t  lea  AMqnaiaA  fontenoient,  qii*il  4toit  nal  sll  6u>it  confer^  hon  da  P^glioe,  par 
let  b^retiqiiea.  U  n'y  a  rien  de  pltM  oppos^,  que  cea  deox  decreta.  Maioc  d.  8S,  90$ 
97.    DnPia,  347.    Cyprian,  Bp.  LXXIV. 
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obsctuing  the  light  of  ecclesiastical  truth,  ^ho,  in  attempting  to 
excommunicate  others,  had  separated  himself  from  the  whole 
Christian  community.*  These  two  moral  painters,  between 
them,  certainly  did  great  justice  to  his  infaUibility's  character, 
and  sketched  the  features  as  large  as  life. 

Stephen  and  Cyprian,  as  well  as  their  several  fetctions,  were, 
after  all,  both  in  an  error.  The  vaUdity  of  baptism,  according 
to  the  Romish  system,  depends  not  on  the  administrator,  but 
on  the  matter  and  form.  The  administrator  may  be  a  heretic 
or  a  schismatic,  a  clergyman,  a  layman,  or  a  woman,  if  the 
element  of  water  and  the  name  of  the  Trinity  be  used.  Cy- 
prian and  Stephen,  the  saint  and  the  pontiff,  differed  from  one 
another,  and  according  to  the  present  popish  fiiith,  from  the 
truth.  The  church,  in  the  clashmg  systems  of  the  Carthaginian 
metropolitan  and  the  Roman  hierarch,  varied  on  this  topic 
from  the  church  which  has  been  established  since  their  day. 
Cyprian's  opinion,  though  supported  by  Athanasius,  Cynl, 
Dionysius,  Optatus,  and  Basil,  with  the  Asiatic  and  African 
commimions,  was,  in  314,  condenmed  by  the  council  of  Aries. 
Stephen's  opinion,  which  supported  the  efficacy  of  any  baptism, 
even  without  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  was,  in  826,  condemned, 
in  the  nineteenth  canon  of  the  general  cojancil  of  Nice.* 

Liberius,  Zosimus,  and  Honorius  patronized  Arianism, 
Pelagmnism,  and  MonotheUtism.  Liberius  excommunicated 
Athanasius,  and  signed  an  Arian  confession  of  faith.  Zosimus 
countenanced  Pelagianism,  Honorius  professed  MonotheUtism, 
and  was  condemned  for  this  heresy  in  the  sixth  general  council. 
These  three  pontiffs,  however,  will  occur  in  a  ftiture  part  of 
this  work,  when  their  errors  will  be  more  fuHy  developed. 

Vigilius,  the  next  topic  of  animadversion,  was  the  prince  of 
changehngs.  The  celebrated  Vicar  of  Bray  seems  to  have 
been  only  a  copy,  taken  from  the  original — ^the  notorious  bishop 
of  Rome.  Tms  pontifical  shuttlecock,  during  his  supremacy, 
shifted  his  £[round  no  less  than  six  times.  His  infallibility,  ac- 
cording to  liiberatus,  began  his  popedom  by  issuing  a  declaration 
in  favour  of  Monophysitism.  This  confession  was  intended 
to  satisfy  the  Empress  Theodora,  who  favoured  this  heresy. 
His  hohness  anathematized  the'  Chalcedonian  ftiitiii  and  its 
patrcms,  and  embraced  the  Eutychianismof  Anthemus,  Severas, 
and  Theodosius.  This  system,  however,  his  infallibility,  ia 
the  vicissitudes  of  inconsistency,  soon  retracted,  and  shifted 
round,  like  the  veering  vane,  to  the  definition  of  Chalcedon. 
The  pontiff,  in  639,  in  a  communication  to  the  Emperot 

>  Cjpmn,  Bp.  75.    Bniy.  1.  65, 

•Gbdleiior.5.    Labb.  1. 1452.  et 2.  42.    Maimb.  98.  98.    Bin.  1.80. 


Jufltioian  nod  tke  {mtriarch  Meimas,  diselaimed  Eotjcliianism, 
and  excommunicated  all  its  partizans.' 

His  avowal  of  Jacobitism,  indeed,  was  during  the  life  of  his 
rival  Silverius,  when,  instead  of  being  lawfpl  pastor,  Vimlius, 
according  to  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  and  Godeau,  was  only  bxl 
illegal  intruder,  who  had  obtained  the  ecclesiastical  sovereignty 
by  violence  and  sinaonv.*  The  usurper,  however,  even  then 
held  the  whole  administration  of  the  papacy ;  and,  after  the 
death  of  his  competitor,  made  four  different  and  jarring  con- 
fessions of  faith  on  the  subject  of  the  three  chapters,  which 
contained  the  wridngs  of  Ibas,  Theodoret,  and  Theodorus. 

Vigilius,  in  647,  opposed  Justinian's  edict,  which  condenmed 
the  works  of  these  tnree  authors.^  The  emperor,  in  615^  had 
issued  a  constitution,  in  which  he  aimthemadzed  Ibas,  Theo* 
doret,  and  Theodorus,  and  condemned  their  productions,  on 
account  of  their  execrable  heresy  and  blasphemy*  The  impe- 
rial proclamation  was  subscribea  by  Mennas,  Zoilos,  Ephraim, 
and  reter,  pc^riarchs  pf  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antiocbi 
and  Jerusalem ;  and  by  llie  oriental  suffragans,  who  followed 
the  footsteps  of  their  superiors*  His  holiness,  however,  on  his 
arrival  in  me  imperial  city,  in  547,  refused  to  sign  the  imperial 
edict  He  declared  the  condemnatioQ  pf  the  three  chapters 
derogatory  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and,  in  consequence^ 
exccnnmunicated  the  Grecian  clergy,  and  anathematized  all  wfae 
condemned  Ibas,  Theodoret,  €ma  Theodoras- 

His  infallibility's  hostility  to  the  royal  manifesto,  however, 
was  temporary.  His  holiness,  in  548,  published  a  bull,  which 
he  called  his  judgment,  .and  which  condemned,  in  the  strongest 
and  most  express  terms,  the  works  of  Ibas,  Theodoret,  and 
Theodoras.  These  productions,  according  to  this  decision,  con- 
tained many  things  contrary  to  the  right  mith,  and  tending  to 
the  establishment  of  impiety  and  Nestorianism.  Vigilius,  there^ 
fore,  anathematized  ffie  pubUcadons,  the  authors,  and  their 
abettors.  Alexander  and  (Jodeau,  on  this  occasion,  acknow- 
ledged the  inconsistency  of  his  infallibility's  judgment  with  his 
former  decision.*  Godeau's  observation  is  worthy  of  remark. 
The  pontff's  compliance  with  the  emperor,  says  the  historian, 

was  a  pradent  accommodation  to  the  malignity  of  the  times.^ 


>  Liberat.  o.  XXIL    Oodeau,  4.  208,  208.    Vigil.  Bp.  IV.  V. 

•  BeQ.  IV.  11.    Godeaa,  4.  206.    Binn.  4.  400. 

•  Damaatioiii  primnm  obstiti^    Alex.  IS  33.    Godean,  4.  S29.    ThMph.  15S.  ' 

•  nia  postmodom  jadicato  danmavit    Aiexand.  12.  33.    Maimb.  67.    La)>b«  €« 
S3,  177. 

O'etoit  an  jngement  contraire  an  premier,  qn'il  avoit  ri  fortement  sontenn  contra 
rSinperear,  et  oontre  les  6v6anet  Chrientaox.    Godean,  4. 233. 
^  Irodant  accoamodement  a  la  malignity  da  tempft    Oodoao,  4.  933. 
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The  badneflfl  of  die  tkaea,  in  the  good  faiabop's  niM,  justified 

the  Pope^s  discietion  and  yersadlity.  • 

The  Latin  clergy,  however,  bad  a  different  opinion  of  the 
pontifical  judgment.  The8e,toainan,fi>r80(^Vi^hxid:  Dacios, 
Sebastian,  Rusticus,  and  Facundus,  with  the  lllyfians,  Dal- 
matians, and  Afiricaos,  viewed  the  decision  as  the  subversion  of 
the  Chalcedonian  fidth»  and  the  establishment  o{  Eutfchianism 
on  the  ruins  of  Cathdiicism*  Facundus  openly  taxed  his  hoii*- 
ness  widi  prevarication  and  perfidy.^ 

His  infallil»lity,  ever  changing,  issued,  in  563,  in  a  councfl 
of  sixteen  bishops  and  three  deacons,  a  coostitutbn  which  over- 
threw his  judgment  Vmlius,  in  this  coDStitutkm,disappNn>ved 
of  sixty  extracts  from  Tbeodorus,  in  the  bad  acceptation  in 
which  they  had  been  taken ;  but  prohibited  the  oonoemnadon 
of  bis  person*  He  could  not*  he  said,  by  his  own  sentence, 
condemn  Tbeodorus  nor  allow  him  to  be  condemned  by  cmy. 
The  pontiff,  at  the  same  time,  declared  the  Catholicism  of  the 
works,  and  forbade  all  anatbemadzin^  of  the  persons  of  Theo^ 
doret  and  Ibas.  I£s  supremacy  OToained  and  decreed,  that 
nothing  should  be  done  or  attempted  to  the  injmy  or  detracdon 
of  Tb^oxet,  who  signed,  without  hesitation,  the  Chalcedcmian 
definition,  and  consented  with  ready  devotion  to  Leo's  letter* 
He  decided  and  commanded,  that  the  iudgment  of  the  Chalce- 
donian &tbers,  who  declared  the  orthodoxy  of  Ibas,  should 
remain,  without  addition  or  diminuticni.  All  this  was  in  direct 
contradlctioD,  as  the  fifth  general  council  shewed,  to  his  judg- 
ment, in  which  be  had  condemned  the  heresy  of  the  three 
chapters,  and  anathematized  the  persons  of  their  authors  and 
ndvocates*  This  constitutioD,  howev^,  notwithstanding  its  in- 
consistency with  his  former  declaration,  the  pontiff  sanctioned 
by  his  apostolic  authority,  and  interdicted  all  of  every  ecclesias- 
tical dignity,  firom  writmg,  speaking,  publii^iing,  or  teaching 
any  thin^  against  his  pontifical  decision/ 

The  sixth  and  last  detour  of  Vigilius  was  his  confirmation  of 
the  fifth  general  council,  which  condemned  and  anathematized 
Ibas,  Tbeodoret,  Tbeodorus,  and  their  works,  fcrim(»ety,  wick- 
edness, blasphemy,  madness,  heresy,  and  Nestorianism.  The 
followinfi;  is  a  specimen  of  the  infcdlible  assembly's  condemna- 
tion of  the  three  chapters  and  their  authors,  which  the  holy 
fiiithers,  as  usual,  bellowed  in  loud  vociferation.  ^Anathema  to 
Theodoms.  Satan  composed  his  confession*  TheEphestan 
council  anathematized  its  author.  Theodoras  renounced  the 
fpspeh    Anathema  to  all  who  do  not  anathematae  Tbeodorus. 

1  Godeta*  4.  231.    Bror.  in  ViciL 


Tbeodofecf  s  woAb  eontaan  Uaspbenif  aod  impiety  agacin^  the 
rigbt  faith  and  the  Ephesian  counciL  The  epistle  of  ibas  is,  in 
aU  things,  contrary  to  the  Chalcedonian  definition  and  the  true 
&ith.  The  epistle  contains  heresy.  The  whole  epistle  is  bias* 
phemy.  Whosoever  does  not  anatn^ooatize  it  is  a  heretic.  Ana- 
thema to  Theodorus,  Nestorius,  and  Ibas.'  AU  this,  notwith- 
standing his  constitution  in  behalf  of  Ibas,  Theodcnret,  and 
Theodorus,  his  infallibility  approved  and  confirmed.^ 

His  holiness  did  not  stop  with  a  simple  confirmatioQ  of  the 
fifth  general  council.  He,  also,  like  me  Ecumenical  Synod, 
vented  a  noisy  torrent  of  obloquy  against  the  departed  souls  of 
Ibas,  Theodoret  and  Theodcnrus,  when  their  flesn  was  resolved 
into  dust  and  their  bones  were  mouldering  in  the  tomb.  He 
condemned  and  anathematized  Theodoret  and  Theodorus,  whose 
works,  according  to  his  infallibility,  contained  impiety  and  manv 
things  against  the  right  faith  and  the  Ephesian  council.*  A 
simflar  sentence,  he  prcmounced  against  Ibas,  his  works,  andall 
who  belfeved  or  defended  their  impiety. 

The  papacy  of  Vigflius  presents  a  scene  of  fluctuation  un- 
j^nown  m  the  annals  of  Protestantism.  The  vicar-^neral  of 
God,  the  head  of  the  church,  and  the  &ther  and  teacner  of  aU 
Christians  shifted  his  ground  six  times.  He  sanctioned  Euty- 
chianism  and  afterwwls  retracted.  Hevrithstood  Jusfinian^s 
edict,  and,  in  his  celebrated  jud^ent,  afterwards  recanted.  The 
changeling  pontiff,  in  his  constitution,  shielded  Ibas,  Theodoret, 
and  Theodorus,  and  afterwards  confirmed  the  general  council^ 
which  condemned  these  authors  for  blasf^iemy  and  heresy.  His 
infidlibili^^s  condemnation  of  the  three  chapters  was  opposed 
by  the  \imde  Latin  communion.  The  Africans,  Illyrians,  Dal- 
matians, and  many  other  churches  withdrew  from  his  commu- 
nion, and  accused  him  of  overthrowing  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
and  establishing  Monof^ysitism.  A  general  council  of  the 
Grecian  prelacy,  in  the  mean  time,  condemned  the  Pope|8 
constitution  and  the  declaration  of  the  Latin  clei^ ;  and  this 
council's  sentence,  amid  the  universal  distraction  of  Uhristendom, 
was  established  by  Pope  Vigilius,  and  afterwards  by  Pelagius, 
Gr^ory,  Nicholas,  ana  Leo.* 

John  the  twenty-second  was  another  of  these  pontiffs, 
who  was  disdnguished  for  patronizing  heresy.  ^This  &dier 
and  teacher  of  all  Christians'  denied  the  admission  of  disem- 
bodied souls  into  the  beatific  vision  of  God,  during  thar  krter- 
mediate  state  between  death  and  Ae  resurrection.  The  spirits 
of  the  just,  indeed,  he  believed,  entered  at  death  on  the  enjoy- 

1  Lttbb.  6.  66,  ISO,  197, 199,  310.    GodeaO,  4.  265,  266. 
•  Labb  6.  241,  244.    Brny.  1.  228. 
«GodeM,4.236.    Bitij.  1.  327. 
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ment  of  hajqmiess  and  the  contemplation  of  die  Son's  glorified 
liumaxiity.  But  the  vision  of  Jehovah  and  the  perfection  of 
felicity,  according  to  this  head  of  the  church,  are  deferred  till  the 
day  of  general  judgment^ 

This  dogma  his  supremacy  taught  by  sermons,  letters,  and 
legations.  He  preacned  the  heresy  in  public,  according  to  Balu^ 
sius,  Raynal,  ana  Maimbourg,  in  three  sermons  in  succession,  and 
caused  it  to  be  maintained  by  cardinals,  prelates,  and  doctors,* 
He  transmitted  letters  in  aU  directions,  especially  throuffh  the 
French  nation,  in  support  of  his  theory.  He  sent  two  theolo- 
gians on  a  mission  to  the  Parisian  faculty,  to  effect  the  pro- 
selytism  of  that  literary  seminary  to  his  system.  John,  says 
Aarian  the  Sixth,  quoted  by  Launoy,  *  publicly  taught  and 
declared  his  innovation,  and  enjoined  its  belief  on  aJU  men.'* 
Nan^s  has  transmitted  a  similar  statement.  He  endeavoured, 
in  this  manner,  says  Du  Pin,  '  to  spread  his  error,  and  dissemi^ 
nate  a  universal  heresy  through  tfe  whole  church.'* 

His  infallibility's  speculation,  however,  soon  met  decided  hos- 
tility. The  citizens  of  Avignon,  indeed,  in  which  John  resided, 
maintained  a  profound  silence.  This,  in  some,  arose  from  fear, 
and,  in  some,  fix>m  fevour.  A  few  believed  and  countenanced 
the  innovation.-  Many  disbelieved ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
cealed their  disapprobation  through  terror  of  the  pontiff^s  power 
and  tyranny.  The  king  and  the  Parisian  university,  however, 
were  not  to  be  affrighted.  Philip,  in  1333,  assembled  the 
faculty,  who  canvassed  the  controversy  and  condemned  Im 
infalliDility's  feith  as  a  falsehood  and  a  heresy.  These  doctcwrs 
defined,  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful  come  at  death,  to  the 
naked,  dear,  beatific,  intuitive,  and  immediate  vision  of  the 
essence  of  the  divine  and  blessed  Trinity.  Many  doctors  con* 
curred  with  the  Parisians  in  opposition  to  the  pontiff'.  OobeUfl 
called  his  infallibility  an  old  dotard.  Alliaco  denominated  John's 
theory  an  error ;  while  Gerson  characterized  it  as  a  falsehood. 
Philip,  the  French  monarch,  proclaimed  its  condemnation  by 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet.* 

The  statements  and  reasons  of  the  university  and  of  other 
divines  were  unavailing.  His  infallibility  was  proof  against 
Parisian  dialectics.  But  the  French  king  was  an  abler  lomcian, 
and  his  reasoning,  in  consequence,  possessed  more  eflBciency. 

^  Dq  Pin,  352.    Alex.  22.  451.    Maimb.  130. 

*  n  reosei^a  pabliqaement  U  la  pr^cha  lui-m^me.  n  obligea,  per  Bon  «xempl9^ 
les  Cardmaax,  les  prelaU  de  sa  coar,  et  lee  docteun,  a  la  Boutenir.     Maimb.  131. 

*  Pablioe  docmit,  deckravit,  et  ab  omnibus  teneri  mandavit     Lannov,  1.  534 

*  Joamiea  Papa  XXII.  arrorem  de  beatitadine  animie,  quam  -ipae  dia  teauera^ 
pablke  predioaTsrat.    Nangic,  Ann.  1334.    Dacbery,  3.  97. 

.    *  Bniy.  a.  «M,  428.    OoMMrt,  4.  434.    Maimb.  132.    Gobelin,o.  LXXL 


The  rc^al  argument,  on  tbe  oc^asian,  was  composed  of  fire.  His 
most  Christian  majesty  threatened,  ii'the  pontiff  did  not  retract, 
to  roast  his  Silpremacy  in  the  flames.'  This  tangible  and  sen- 
sible argument,  always  conclusive  and  convincing,  was  calcu- 
lated for  the  meridian  of  his  infallibility's  intellect.  This 
luminous  application  therefore,  soon  connected  the  premises 
with  the  conclusion,  brightened  John's  ideas,  and  convinced  him* 
in  a  short  time,  of  his  error.  The  clearness  of  the  threatened 
fire  communicated  light  to  his  infalUbiUty's  understanding.  His 
holiness,  though  enamoured  of  heresy,  was  not,  it  appears,  am- 
bitious of  martyrdom.  He  chose  to  retract,  therefore,  rather 
than  be  burned  alive.  His  infellibility,  accordingly,  just  before 
he  expired,  read  his  recantation  and  declared  his  orthodoxy, 
on  the  subject  of  the  beatific  vision  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
deity. 

Bellarmine  and  Labb^  deny  John's  heterodoxy.*  These  en- 
deavoVur  to  excuse  the  pontifi",  but  by  different  means.  BeUar- 
mine  grounds  his  vindication  on  the  silence  of  the  church  on  this 
topic,  when  John  pubhshed  his  opinion.  No  synodical  or 
authoritative  definition,  declaring  the  soul's  enjoyment  of  the 
beatific  vision  before  the  resurrection,  preceded  tne  papal  de- 
cision, which  therefore  was  no  heresy.  Heresy  then  is  no  heresy, 
according  to  the  cardinal,  but  truth,  prior  to  the  sentence  of 
the  churcn.  John's  (pinion,  Bellarmine  admits,  is  now  hetero- 
doxy ;  but,  on  its  original  promulgation,  was  orthodoxy.  Truth, 
It  seems,  can,  by  an  ecclesiastical  definition,  be  transubstantiated 
into  error,  and  Catholicism  into  heresy,  even  in  an  imchangeable 
church  distinguished  for  its  unity.  The  popish  communion  ca» 
eflect  the  transubstantiation  of  doctrinal  propositions,  as  well 
as  of  the  sacramental  elements.  John's  faith,  says  Labb6, 
was  taught  by  IrensBUS,  L^tantius,  and  other  orthodox  fathers.' 
This  is  a  noble  excuse  indeed,  and  calculated  to  display,  in  a 
strong  light,  the  unity  of  Romanism.  The  faith  of  primitive 
saints  and  orthodox  fathers  is,  it  seems,  become  heresy.  Labbtf 
attempts  to  acquit  John  by  arraignir^  Irenseus  and  Lao- 
tantius.  The  le^timate  conclusion  from  the  premises  is,  that 
Irenaeus,  Lactantius,  mid  John,  were  all  three  infected  with  error. 

Moral,  as  well  as  historical,  electoral,  and  doctrinal  variations 
diversified  and  disfigured  the  popedom.  Sanctity  characterized 
the  early  Roman  bishops,  and  degeneracy  their  successors. 
Linus,  Anacletus,  Clemens,  and  many  of  a  later  period  were 
distinguished  by  piety,  benevolence,  holiness,  and  humility. 

1  Bex  rogom  ipsi  intentaas  ne  revocarit  errorem.    Alex.  39.  461. 
«  Ben.  1, 7S0.    Lebb.  15. 147.    Alas.  22.  456. 
>I^b.l5. 147.    QaiN&t,  4.  437. 
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Some  deviaticmgatid  defects  inigfatiLppear«  maifcmgtheinfirmiQr 
and  the  imperfection  of  maxu  The  Roman  pastors,  however, 
who,  daring  the  earlier  days  of  ChristianiQr,  did  not,  in  morel 
cbaiacti^,  aspire  to  excell^^ice,  aimed  at  decency ;  and  few,  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  sunk  below  mediocrity. 

But  the  Roman  hierarcbs  of  the  middle  and  succeedmg  i^es 
ttdiibited  a  melancholy  change.  Their  lives  displayed  all  the 
varisudons  of  impie^,  malevolence,  inhumanity,  ambition, 
debauchezy,  gluUonv,  sensuality,  deism,  and  atheism.  Gre^ry 
the  Great  seems  to  nave  led  the  way  in  the  career  of  villamy. 
This  celebrated  pontiff  has  been  characterized  as  worse  than  ms 
,predece3sors  ana  better  than  his  successors,  or,  in  other  terms, 
as  the  last  good  and  the  first  bad  ipope*  The  flood-gates  of 
moral  pollution  appear,  in  the  tenth  century,  to  have  been  set 
wide  open^  and  inundations  of  all  impurity  poured  on  the  Chris^ 
tian  world  thrpugh  the  channel  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  Av^ful 
and  mdancholy  indeed  is  the  picture  of  the  popedom  kt  this 
era,  drawn,  as  it  has  been,  by  its  wannest  friends ;  such  afl 
Platina,  Petavius,  Luitprand,  Genebrard,  Baronius,  Hermann, 
Barclay,  Binius,  Giannone,  Vignier,  Labb^,  and  Du  Pin, 
Platina  calls  these  Pontiffs  monsters.  Fifty  popes,  says  Gene* 
brard,  in  160  years,  fix)m  John  the  Eighth  till  Leo  the  Ninth, 
entirely  degenerated  from  the  sanctity  of  their  ancestors,  and 
were  apcMtadcal  rather  than  apostohcaL^  Thirty  pontifis 
resigned  in  the  tenth  centuiy:  and  the  successor,  in  each 
instance,  seemed  demoralized  even  beyond  his  jnedecessor. 
Baroniusi  in  his  Annals  of  tl^  Tenth  Century,  seems  to  labour 
fer  lanffug^e  to  express  the  btee  degeneracy  of  the  popes  and 
the  firi^tM  deformi^  of  the  popedom.  A^^  shocKinff  mon- 
sters, says  the  annalist,  intrudea  into  the  pontifical  chmr,  who 
were  guilty  of  robbery,  assassin^^don,  simony,  dissipation, 
tjrranny,  sacrilege,  perjury,  and  all  kinds  of  miscreancy.  Can^ 
didates,  destitute  of  evenr  requisite  qualification,  were  promoted 
to  the  papal  chair ;  while  all  the  canons  and  traditions  of  anti* 
quity  were  contemned  and  outraged.  The  church,  says  Gian* 
none,  was  then  in  a  shocking  disorder,  in  a  chaos  of  iniqui^. 
Some  says  Barclay,  crept  into  the  popedom  by  stealth ;  wMe 
others  broke  in  by  violence,  and  defiled  the  holy  chair  with  the 
filthiest  inunorality.* 

1  Per  umos  fere  150.  Pontiflces  circiter  qniiiqiiagiiita  a  loaane  acflicet  Vfll^ 
mqae  ad  Leonem  IX,  virtute  mfdorum  proraas  deiecerint,  apostatici  potniB  quaa 
ipdstotici,  Geneb.  IV.  Platioa,  12S.    Du  Pin,  3.  156.    Bru^r.    2.  308. 

•'  Plarima  horrenda  in  earn  monstra  introsemnt.    8pon.  900. 1,  et  90S.  III. 

L'egliM  etoi  plong^  dam  on  cabot  dMmpietM.  An.  Eccl.  944.  Oiannoa, 
VII.5. 

Banotiaeiroam  Oaliiedfatn  noribnt  inqoinatiMimlB  ft»edaviMe.  Barclay^  80.  c.  4. 
OanaYoyoitakiridetFapafymaiidMBofliti^ia.    An*  Sixd.  345.    Oltonon,VII,S 
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Tbe  etectors  and  the  el^^d,  chtring  this  period,  appear,  ds 
might  be  expected,  to  have  been  kindred  spints.  The  electors 
were  neither  the  clergy  nor  people,  but  two  courtezans,  Theodora 
and  Marozia,  mother  and  daughter,  women  distinguisl^  hj  their 
beauty,  and  at  the  same  time,  though  of  senatorial  mmilyi 
idotcHious  fi>r  their  prostitution.  These  poHtited  patrons  of 
Boentiousness,  according  to  their  pleasure,  passion,  whim,  or 
oapiice,  elected  popes,  collated  bishops,  disposed  of  diocessesi 
alid  indeed  assumed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  whde  ^idministra^ 
tioB  of  the  church.  The  Roman  See,  become  the  prey  at 
*warice  and  ambition,  was  riven  to  the  highest  bidder.^ 

These  vile  harlots,  acccHding  to  folly  or  fancy,  obtruded  Aefe 
filthy  gallants  or  spurious  oSpring  on  the  pontifical  thronis* 
Theodora,  bavins  conceived  a  violent  but  base  PciMion  fin*  John 
the  Tenth,  raised  her  gallant  to  the  papacy.  The  pontijBT,  like 
his  patron,  was  an  example  of  Sensuality ;  and  was  afterwards, 
in  924,  at  the  instigation  of  Marozia,  deposed,  and,  in  all  pro* 
bability,  strangled  by  Wido,  Marquis  of  Tuscany.  Marc^ia  wag 
mistress  to  Sergius  the  Thkd,  who  treated  the  dead  body  of 
Formosus  with  such  indignity.  She  brought  her  pontifical 
paramour  a  son ;  and  this  m>peful  scion  of  illegitimacy  ainl  the 
popedom  was,  by  his  precious  mother,  promoted  to  the  vice^ 

Srency  of  heaven.  His  conduct  was  worthy  of  his  genealogy^ 
s  was  thrown,  however,  into  prison  by  Alberie,  Marozia's  Bont 
by  Adelbert,  vi^re  he  died  of  grie^  or,  some  say,  by  assassina- 
tkm.*  The  p^'son  who  can  believe  in  the  validity  of  sucb 
electtons,  ana  the  authority  of  such  pontiffs^  must  possess  tar 
eictraordinaiy  supply  of  fiulh,  or  rather  of  creduli^* 

A  person  desirous  of  painting  scenes  of  atrocity  and  fikh, 
mighty  in  the  history  pf  me  popedom,  find  ample  materiab  of, 
gr^ification.  A  mass  of  pnoral  impurity  might  be  coUeoted' 
Horn  tbe  Roman  hierarchy^  sufficient  ta  crowd  the  pages  of' 
fijios,  and  ^kit  aU  the  demons  of  pollution  and  malev^ence*- 
But  delineations  of  this  kind  affind  nopleasing  task.  The  fiu^s^- 
tberefore^  on  tUs  topic  shall  be  supphed  with  a  sparing  hand. 
A  few  specimens,  however,  are  necessa^,  and  shcul  be  selec^^ 
from  tbe  biography  of  John,  Bom&oev  Oregory,  Sixtus,  Alex«* 
ander»  Julius,  and  Leo. 

Jdtm  the  Twelfth  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  95^,  in  the. 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age.     His  youthful  days  were  charac* 
terized  by  barbarity  and  pollution.    He  surpassed  aL  his  prede- 

1  LeBidgede  Borne  etoHdcoBB^  as  ploAoflferaat.   CKaimaiL  VII.  5.  An.  Bool.  S4S. 

<  Spcuu  939. 1,  et  993.  L    Gumnom  VII.  5.  6.    Luitptaiid,  U*  13*    ret»;via8»  !• 
41S.    ];*!ii&me  Theodora  fit  elire  poor  Vvp^  le  plm  declar6  do  aea  amaoa,  qui 
itt^ipeU6  JeanX.    Bacouiiii  eoiit,  qa' alon  Booie  otoit  mm  Pape.    Ab»  Eoejl ' 
S45.    GiamioD,yiI.6. 
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ceeaotB,  says  PladnOf  in  debanchaiy.  HbliolinesSyiQa  Bomaa 
synod,  before  Odio  the  Great,  was  found  guilty  of  blasphemy, 
perjury,  pro&nation,  impiety,  simony,  sacnile^,  adultery,  incest, 
constupration,  and  murder.  He  swore  allegiance  to  Otho,  and 
afterwards  revolted  to  his  enemy,  Ordina^on,  which  he  often 
bartered  for  money,  he  conferred  on  a  deacon  in  a  stable,  and 
on  a  boy  ten  years  old  by  constituting  him  a  bishop.  He  killed 
John,  a  sub-aeacon,  by  emasculation^  Benedict  oy  putting  out 
liis  eyes,  and,  in  the  wantonness  of  cruelty,  amputated  the  nose 
of  one  cardinal,  and  the  hand  of  another.  He  drank  a  health 
to  the  devil,  invoked  Jupiter  and  Venus,  lived  in  puhUc  adul- 
tery with  the  Roman  matrons,  and  committed  incest  with  6te- 
pfaania,  his  father's  concubine.  The  Lateran  palace,  formerly 
me  habitation  of  purity,  he  converted  into  a  sink  of  infamy  and 
prostitution.  Fear  of  violation  from  Peter's  successor  deterred 
lemale  pflgrims,  maids,  matrons,  and  widows,  from  visiting 
Peter's  tomb.  His  infaUibility,  when  summoned  to  attend  the 
ivnod  to  answer  for  these  charges,  refused ;  but  excommunicated 
the  council  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God.  The  dergy  and 
laity,  however,  declared  his  guilt,  and  prayed,  if  the  accusations 
were  unfounded,  that  they  might  be  accursed,  and  placed  on 
the  left  hand  at  the  day  of  judgment  The  pontifical  villaia 
was  deposed  by  the  Roman  council.  But  be  afterward  re* 
gained  the  Holy  See;  and,  bein^  caught  in  adultery,  was 
killed,  says  Luitprand,  by  the  devil,  or,  more  probably,  by  the 

S'ured  husband.    John,  says  Bellarmine,  *  was  nearly  the  wick- 
est  of  the  popes.'*     Some  of  the  vice-gods,  therefore,  the 
cardinal  suggests,  surpassed  his  holiness  in  miscreancy. 

Boniface  me  Seventh,  who  seized  the  papal  chair  in  974, 
murdered  his  predecessor  and  successor.  Historians  represent 
him  as  the  basest  and  wickedest  of  mankind.  Baronius  calls 
him  a  thief,  a  miscreant,  and  a  murderer,  who  is  to  be  reckoned, 
not  among  the  Roman  pontiflS,  but  among  the  notorious  robbers 
of  the  age.  Gerbert  and  Vignier  chcuracterize  this  vice-god  as 
a  monster,  who  surpassed  all  mankind  in  miscreancy.*  Prompted 
by  Boniface,  Crescentius  strangled  Benedict  the  Sixth,  Beau- 
race's  predecessor,  and  placed  Bonifitce  on  the  papal  chair. 
But  the  Roman  citizens,  provoked  with  the  pontiff's  atrocity^ 
deposed  him  from  his  dignity,  and  expelled  him  from  the  city. 

^  OrdiBatfoaei  episooponun  fajceret  pretio.  Benedictmn  iimiine  privaMe,  et 
BOX  mortaum  eeae.    Joannem  vinlibas  ampntatis  occidiase. 

Vidoam  Bcenarii  et  Stephanam  patris  concubinam  et  Annam  viduam  com  nepte 
aoa  ebtuam  eaae ;  et  sanotom  palathnn  litpasiar  et  prostibabim  feciase.  Labb.  li. 
•81.    A  Diabolo  eat  percnMOB,  Labb.  ii  873.    Platma,  132.    Bellannui.  ii.  20. 

*£laorflegii8  pnedo  sedem  ApoBtoUcmn  inraait  Boni&cmSf  annumerandiu  inter 
JMBoioi  Istnmea.  Spos.  974. 1,  et  985.  Bray.  3.  265, 271.  Bonilaoe,  monati* 
Wnibley  •ormcmtant  tons  lea  hamaina  eo  mechanc6tez.    Vignier,  2.  608. 
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The  ^3^ed  pcmtiflf^  hofwever,  was  aot,  it  appears^  amlfitioiis  c^ 
txav«Ui&g  in  the  train  of  poverty.  Tho  treasury  of  the  Vaticaii 
was  rifled  by  this  apostolical  robber,  and  ks  sacred  omainems 
and  vessels,  conveyed  by  bis  holy  hands  to  Constantinople. 
Benedict  the  Seventh  was,  by  nniversal  suffirage,  substituted  in 
his  stead.  He  held  the  papacy  nine  years,  in  opposition  to- 
Boniface,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  the  Fourteenth.  Boni^ 
&ce,  in  the  mean  time,  having  sold  the  spoils  of  the  Vatican, 
and  amassed  a  vast  sum^  of  money,  returned  to  Rome.  Thi» 
txeasure  he  expended  in  the  bribery  of  his  partizans,  who,  by 
main  violence,  replaced  the  ruffian,  in  985,  on  the  pontxBcal 
^uone.  John,  who  had  succeeded  during  his  absence,  he  im^ 
mifloned  in  the  casde  of  An^elo,  where,  in  four  months  after, 
ne  died  o£  starvation  and  miseiy.  But  even  the  death  of  Im 
rival  could  not  satiate  the  vengeance  of  Boni&ce.  John's  cold, 
pale,  sdfiened,  emaciated  corpse  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the 
castle,  and  there,  in  all  its  ghasdy  ana  ha^^gard  fiightiulness, 
ei|>Qsed  to  the  pubUc  gaze.  But  the  murd^er  did  not  long^ 
survive  this  insult  on  the  dead.  He  died  suddenly,  and  his 
naked  carcass,  mangled  and  lacerated  by  bis  former  partizans, 
to  whom  he  had  become  odious,  was,  with  the  utmost  mdignity, 
dragged  through  the  streets. 

Qregory  the  Seventh,  who  obtained  the  papacy  in  1073,  was 
another  pontifical  patron  of  iniquity.  He  was  elected  on  the 
day  of  his  predecessor's  funeral,  by  the  poptdace  and  soldiery, 
through  force  and  bribery,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  em- 
peror or  the  clergy.  Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  on 
this  head,  accus^  Hildebrand  to  his  face  of  precipitation.  He 
obtained  the  supremacy,  in  the  general  opinion,  by  gross 
simony.^  He  had  the  hypocrisy  or  hardihood,  neverdieless, 
to  pretend  that  the  digmty  was  obtruded  on  him  again^  his 
wilL 

Benno  has  dietched  the  character  of  this  pontiff  in  8tron|f  < 
odours.  This  cardinal  accused  his  holiness  of  simony,  saqri 
lege,  epicurism,  magic,  sorcery,  treason,  impiety,  and  murder* 
The  Italians  of  Lombsudy  drew  nearly  as  fhghtful  a  portrait  of 
his  supremacy.  These  represented  his  hdiness  as  havii]^ 
gabed  the  pontifical  dignity  by  simony,  and  stained  it  by 
assassination  and  adultery. 

The  councils  of  Worms  and  Brescia  depicted  his  character 
with  great  precision.  The  council  of  Worms,  c(»nprehendinff 
(brty-six  of^the  German  prelacy,  met  in  1076,  and  preferred 
muneroos  imputations  against  Gregory.  .  TUs  sjrnod  found  his 
holiness  guilty  of  usurpation,  simony,  apostacy,  treason,  schismi 

»Da?iii,8.21«,215.    Bniy.«.  427. 
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heiwy,  dikxma^,  dksimqhlionffiniucatioByadi^^ 

jury.    His  in&fiibility,  accordinff  to  this  assembly,  debased 

sacred  theology  by  innovation,  and  scaadaHzed  Christendom  by 

bis  intimacry-  with  the  Princess  Matilda.    His  holiness,  in  tfaie 

sentence  of  the  German  prelacy,  preferred  harlots  to  women 

of  character,  and  adultery  and  incest  to  chaste  and  hdiy 

matrimony*^ 

The  councQ  of  Brescia,  in  1078,  pourtrayed  his  supremacy 
wkb  equal  freedom*  This  assembly,  composed  of  tbirQrimhopsy 
and  many  princes  from  Italy,  France,  and  Oermany,  called 
Gregory  a  fornicator,  an  impostor,  an  assassin,  a  violator  of  tha 
canons,  a  disseminator  of  discord^  a  disturber  of  the  Christian 
commonwealth,  and  a  pestilential  patron  of  all  madness,  who 
had  sown  scandal  a^ong  friends,  dursension  amoi^the  peaoefrd, 
and  separation  among  the  married^  The  Brescian  &thers,  than 
declared  his  holiness  guilty  of  bribery,  usurpation,  simony, 
sacrilege,  ferocity,  vain-^br^,  ambition,  impiety,  obstinacy, 

Bsrverseness,  sorcety,  dtvmation,  necromancy,  sdiism,  heresy^ 
erengarianism,  intidelity,  assassination,  and  perjury.  The 
aacred  synod  having,  in  this  manner,  done  justice  to  his  ohacae* 
ter,  deposed  Gregory  from  his  dignity  by  the  autbo^riQr  of 
Almigh^  God.* 

Tte  fathers  of  Worms  and  Brescia  supported  the  Emperor 
Heniy  against  Pope  Gregory.  Their  condemnation  of  the 
pontin  therefore  has,  by  Labb4,  Alexander,  and  Binius,  been 
reckoned  the  effect  of  personal  hostility,  and,  on  this  account, 
unworthy  of  credit  Their  sentence,  mdeed,  is  no  great  evi- 
dence of  their  friendship  for  his  holiness.  But  mese  two 
councils  were,  in  this  respect,  in  the  same  situation  with  the 
other  synods  who  have  condemned  any  of  the  Roman  hierarohs. 
The  Roman  synod  that  condemned  John  the  Twelfth,  the 
Parisian  assemoly  that  convicted  Boniface,  the  Pisan  and  Con- 
stantian  councils  that  degraded  Gregory,  Benedict,  and  John, 
all  these  were  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  and  actuated 
by  similar  motives.  But  their  sentences  are  not,  therefore,  lo 
be  accounted  the  mere  ebullitions  of  calumny.  Gregory*s  sen- 
tence of  deposition  against  Heniy  was,  according  to  thte  parti* 
zans  of  popery  in  the  present  day,  an  unlawful  act,  and  beyond 
the  limits  of  pontifical  authority.  The  fathers  of  Worms  and 
Brescia,  therefore,  had  a  rignt  to  withstand  Gregory  in  his 
assumption  and  exercise  of  illegal  and  unconstitutional  power. 

Boniface  eqiialled,  if  he  did  not  surpass  Gregory,  in  all  the 
arts  of  viHany.    These  arts  he  practised  on  his  predecessor 

'  Ubb.  12.  517,    CoMart,  3. 11,  4S.    Bniy*  2.  471.    Alex,  la  39a 
«  Ubb.  13.  646.    Alexander,  la  468. 
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Celeslin,  a  sflly  old  dotard,  vihOf  prior  to  Boniface,  placed  on 
the  pontifical  throne,  and  clotheoi  with  infeHibility,  governed 
Christendom.  He  had  been  a  visionary  monk,  who,  in  his 
mountain  cave,  mistook  his  own  dreams  fi>r  inspiration,  and 
the  whistiing  of  the  winds  for  the  accents  of  divine  revelation, 
and  spent  his  useless  days  in  vain  contemj)lation  and  in  the  un- 
relentmg  maceration  of  ms  body.  He  considered  his  body,  says 
Alliaco,  as  a  domestic  enemy.  He  would  descend  into  a  pit 
during  the  cold  and  snow,  and  remain  till  his  clothes  would  oe 
fiozen.  He  wore  a  knotted  hair-cloth  which  mangled  his  flesh, 
tin  it  sometimes  corrupted  and  produced  worms.  This  vision- 
ary, in  his  fanaticism,  was  transferred  from  a  mountain  cavern 
of  Apulia  to  the  holy  chair  of  Saint  Peter ;  and  his  election, 
says  Alexander,  *  was  the  effect  of  divine  afflatus.** 

Cardinal  Cajetan,  afterwards  Boniface  the  Eighth,  was,  in 
the  mean  time,  ambitious  of  the  popedom.  He  formed  a  plan, 
in  consequence,  to  induce  Celestm  to  resign,  that  he  might  be 
substituted  in  Us  stead.  Knowing  Celestin's  superstition,  he 
spoke  through  a  tube  during  the  stillness  of  the  night  to  the 
pontiflT,  and  enjoined  him  to  resign  the  papacy.  The  voice  of 
the  impostor  Celestin  mistook  for  the  warning  of  an  angel,  and, 
in  obedience  to  the  command,  renounced  his  authority.  His^ 
reasons  for  abdication  are  a  curiosity.  He  resigned  on  account 
of  debility  of  body,  defect  of  information,  and  the  malimity 
of  tibe  people.  Boniface,  who  in  1294  was  chosen  in  his  place^ 
imprisonea  the  old  man  with  such  circumstances  of  severi^jr 
as  caused  his  death.' 

The  character  of  Bonifiice  was  placed  in  a  striking  point  of 
view  by  Nogaret  and  Du  Plesis.  The  pontiflP  had  offended 
Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  by  his  bulls  of  depositioA 
issued  against  tiiat  monarch.  His  msyesty,  in  consequence, 
cafled  two  conventions  of  the  three  estates  of  the  French 
nation.  *  Nogaret  and  Du  Plesis,  in  these  meetings,  accused 
Bonifece  of  usurpation,  simony,  ambition,  avarice,  church- 
robbery,  eirtortion,  tyranny,  impiety,  abomination,  blasphemy^ 
heresy,  infidelity,  murder,  and  the  sin  for  which  Sodom  was 
consumed.  His  infeUibiUty  represented  the  gospel  as  a  medley 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  and  denied  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  the  Trini^,  tl»  incarnation,  and  the  immortality  of 
the  sold.  The  soul  of  man,  his  holiness  affirmed,  was  the  samd 
as  a  beast^s ;  and  he  believed  no  more  in  the  Virgin  Mazy  than 
in  an  ass,  nor  in  her  son  than  in  the  foal  of  an  ass.' 

>  Clettfarai  timplex  erat  Bberiiard,  An.  1290.    Bray.  8.  d03.    Aadifly,  SOtf. 
Alex.  20. 140.     Cankras,  4.  223. 
«  Bray.  8,  307.    Mariana,  8.  25S.  , 

>Lea  homnaa  ontleiin^mflt«mi,qaaleabqte^    VBfmiflm  wmIsm  iiliiiMli  I 
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These  accasations  were  not  mere  hearsay,  but  rapported  m. 

authentic  and  unquestionable  evidence*  Fourteen  witnesaei, 
men  of  credibility,  deposed  to  their  truth.  Nogaret  and  Du 
Plesis  offered  to  prove  all  these  allegations  before  a  general 
council-  But  Benedict  and  Clement,  successors  to  Bonilace, 
shrunk  from  the  task  of  vindicating  their  predecessor,  or,  con- 
scious of  his  guilt,  spun  out  the  time  of  the  trial  by  various 
interruptions,  without  coming  to  any  conclusion.^ 

The  simplicity  of  Celestin  and  the  subtlety  of  Boniface  made 
both  unhappy.  Superstition  made  Celestin  a  self-tormentor ; 
while  his  sminess,  united  indeed  with  superstition,  rendered  him 
the  easy  victim  of  Bonifiice.  The  understanding  and  infidelity 
of  Bonnace  were  just  sufficient  to  pull  destruction  on  his  own 
bead.  The  ambition  of  Boniface  was  as  fetal  to  its  possessor,  as 
the  submission  of  Celestin.  Boniface,  on  his  disappointment, 
died,  mavring  his  fingers,  and  knocking  his  head  against  the 
wall  lute  one  in  desperation.  He  entered  the  papacy,  it  has 
been  said,  like  a  fox,  reigned  like  a  lion,  and  died  uke  a  dog. 

John  the  Twenty-third  seems,  if  possible,  to  have  exce^bd 
adl  his  predecessors  in  enormity.  This  pontiff  moved  in  an  exten- 
sive field  of  action,  and  discovered,  during  his  whole  career,  the 
deepest  depravity.  The  atrocity  of  his  life  wajs  ascertained 
ana  published  by  the  general  council  of  Constance,  after  a 
tedious  trial  and  the  examination  of  many  witnesses.  Thirty- 
seven  were  examined  on  only  one  part  of  the  imputations. 
Many  of  these  were  bishops  and  doctors  in  law  and  theology, 
and  all  were  men  of  probity  and  intelligence.  His  holiness, 
Aerefore,  was  convicted  on  me  best  authority,  and  indeed  con- 
fessed his  own  criminality. 

The  allegations  against  his  infallibility  were  of  two  kinds^ 
One  respected  feith  and  the  other  morality.  His  infallibility, 
in  the  former,  was  convicted  of  schism,  heresy,  deism,  infideUty, 
heathenism,  and  profenity.  He  fostered  schism,  by  refusing  lo 
resign  the  popedom  for  the  sake  of  imity .    He  rejected  all  the 

teritec,  et  plmieiirs  mensonffes.  La  doctrine  de  la  Trinit6  est  fauBse,  Peiifiintement 
A'ime  Tierge  eit  imposiible,  rincamatioii  da  fils  de  Diea  ridicnle  anssi  bien  que  la 
Innaabttantiatioii.  Je  ne  emit  plus  en  elle  qn'en  une  anease,  ni  a  son  FiUy  qa'  ai^ 
potdain  d^nne  anesM.    Braj.  3.  346.    Da  Pay,  529.    Alex.  22.  319,  327.    Bom. 

P^9  Bonifiicio  nrolta  impotaerqnt  enonnia,  pota,  Ineretkn,  aunaniam,  it  hcmio* 
cidia,  TriveU  An.  1303.    Dachery,  228. 

Bex  Francorem  OMa  Boni&cii  petiit  ad  conborandam,  tanqoam  hieretici.  Trivet, 
Auk,  1306.    Dachery,  3,831.    Eberfaard,  Anno.  1303.    Oaninas,  4.  228. 

1  Daniel,  4.  456.    Da  Pin,  2.  494. 

Andieni  Bex  FranciiB  Philippas  ajplaribas  fide  dignis  peraonis,  Papam  Boniiaciam 
ietMtandif  infeotum  criminiDaf  direnisqae  hnrenbiift  irretitnm.  Nangis,  Ana. 
1308.    Dachenr,  3.  56. 

Nogaretai  abjecta  crimlna  ediem  innorarit,  eaqne  legitime  prolnre  §a  oSetttUL 
Vmf^  Ann.  1309.    Dachory,  8,  62.    Daniel.  4,  456. 
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truths  of  tbe  gospel  and  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  He 
denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  the  responsibilinr  of  man.  The  human  spirit,  according;  to 
this  head  of  the  church,  is,  like  that  of  the  brute  creation, 
extinguished  at  death.  Agreeable  to  his  belief  or  rather  unbe* 
lief^  he  disregarded  all  the  institutions  of  revealed  religion* 
These  principles,  he  held  with  the  utmost  pertinacity.  Accord- 
ii^  to  the  lanmiage  of  the  Constantian  assembly,  his  in&Ui-* 
biSty,  actuatea  bj  the  devil,  pertinaciously  said,  asserted,  dog- 
matized, and  maintained  before  sundry  bishops  and  other  men 
of  integrity,  that  man,  like  the  irrational  animals,  became  at 
deadi  extinct  both  in  soul  and  body.^ 

The  other  imputations  respectea  morality.  The  list  of  alle* 
gations  containea  seventy  particulars*  But  twenty  were  sup- 
pressed for  the  honour  of  tneajx)stolic  see.  John,  says  Labb^, 
*  was  convicted  of  forty  crimes.**  The  Constantian  fothers, 
found  his  holiness  guilty  of  simony,  piracy,  exacticHi,  barbarity, 
robbery,  massacie,  murder,  lying,  perjury,  fornication,  adultery, 
incest,  constupration,and  sodomy ;  ana  characterized  his  suprem- 
acy as  the  oppressor  of  the  poor,  the  persecutor  of  the  just, 
the  pillar  of  imquity,  the  column  of  simony,  the  slave  of  sensu* 
afity,  the  alien  of  virtue,  the  dregs  of  apostacy,  the  inventor  of 
malevolence,  the  mirror  of  infamy,  and,  to  finish  the  climax,  an 
incarnated  devil.  The  accusation,  says  Niem,  ^  contained  all . 
mortal  sins  and  an  infinity  of  abominations.' 

His  simony,  according  to  the  council,  appeared  in  the  way 
in  which  he  obtained  the  cardinalship,  the  popedom,  and  so£i 
indulgences.  He  gained  the  cardinal  and  pontifical  dignity  by 
br2)ery  and  violence.  He  extorted  vast  sums  by  the  traffic  of  ' 
indulgences  in  several  cities,  such  as  Utrecht,  Mechlin,  and 
Antwerp.  He  practised  piracy  with  a  hi^h  band,  during  the 
war  between  Ladislas  ana  Lewis,  for  the  kmgdom  of  Naples. 
ECs  exactions,  on  many  occasions,  were  attended  with  massacre 
and  inhumanity.  His  treatment  of  the  citizens  of  Bologna  und 
Rome  will  supply  a  specimen  of  his  cruelQr  and  extortions* 
He  exercised  legatine  authori^  for  some  time  in  Bologna, 
and  nearly  depopulated  the  city  by  barbarity,  injustice,  tyranny, 
rapine,  dilapidation,  and  murder.  He  oppressed  Bcmie  and 
dissipated  the  patrimony  of  Peter.  He  augmented  former 
knposts  and  invented  new  ones,  and  then  abandoned  the  capital 
to  be  pillaged  and  sackied  by  the  enemy.  His  desertion  exposed 
die  women  to  the  brutality  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  men  to 
fpolbtiGn,  imprisonment,  assassination,  and  galley-davery.  He 

•  M)b.  16.  178.    Brays,  4.  41.    Du  Pin,  3.  13.    Orabb.  2.  1050.    Bin.  7. 1086     , 

•  OtUiiibdi  tfoadnazata  oonvictiis.    Labb.  15. 1378.  et  16. 154. 
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poisoned  Alexander  his  predecessor,  and  Daniel  vj\iO  was  Us 
physician.  His  conduct,  through  life,  evinced  incorrigibilify, 
pertinacity,  obduracy,  lying,  treachery,  felsehood,  perjury,  and 
a  diabolical  spirit.^ 

Wm  youth  was  q)ent  in  defilement  and  impudicity.  He  passed 
his  nights  in  debauchery  and  his  days  in  sleep.  He  violated 
married  women  and  deflowered  holy  nuns.  Three  hundred  of 
these  devoted  virgins  were  the  unwillinff  victims  of  his  licen- 
tiousness. He  was  guilty  of  incest  vnm  three  maiden  sisters 
and  with  his  brother's  wife.  He  gratified  his  unnatural  lust  on 
a  mother  and  her  son ;  while  the  mther  with  diflBculty  escaped. 
He  perpetrated  the  sin  of  sodom  on  many  youths,  of  which  one, 
contracting  in  consequence  a  mortal  malady,  died,  the  martyr 
of  pollution  and  iniquity.* 

Such  was  the  pontiff  who,  according  to  the  Florentine  coun- 
cil, was  *  the  vicar-general  of  God,  the  head  of  the  church,  and 
the  fiither  and  teacher  of  all  Christians.'  His  holiness,  it  would 
appear,  was  indeed  the  fether  of  a  great  many,  though  perhaps 
his  offspring  were  not  all  Christians.  The  council  ofConstance 
indeed  deposed  John  fiom  the  papacy.  But  pope  Martin  after- 
ward raised  him  to  the  cardinalsnip,  and  treated  him  with  the 
same  honour  and  respect  as  the  rest  of  the  sacred  college.  His 
remains,  after  death,  were  honourably  interred  in  John's  church. 
John,  with  all  his  miscreancy,  was  elevated  to  a  dignity  second 
only  to  the  pontifical  supremacy.  Jerome  and  Huss,  notwith- ' 
standing  their  sanctity,  were,  by  an  unerring  council,  tried 
without  justice  and  burned,  without  mercy. 

Sixtus  the  Fourth,  who  was  elected  in  1471,  walked  in  the 
feotsteps  of  his  predecessors,  Gregory,  Boniface,  and  John. 
This  pontiff  has,  with  reason,  been  accused  of  murder  and 
debauchery.  He  conspired  for  the  assassination  of  Julian  and 
Laurentius,  two  of  the  Medicean  fe.mily.  He  engaged  Pazzi» 
who  was  chief  of  the  faction,  which,  in  Florence,  was  hostile  to 
the  Medici,  in  the  stratagem.  Pazzi  was  supported  in  the 
diabolical  attempt  ty  Biario,  Montesecco,  Salvian,  and  Poggio. 
The  conspirators,  who  were  many,  attacked  Julian  and  Lauren- 
tius during  mass  on  Sunday.  Julian  was  killed.  Laurentius 
fled  wounded  to  the  vestry,  where  he  was  saved  from  the  fury 
of  the  assassins.    The  Medicean  &ction,  in  the  mean  time» 


^  Labb.  16. 154, 158, 1S4.    Bmy.  4.  3.    Lenftnt,  1.  281. 

*  Bfoltot  JnrenM  dettvozit  ia  poiterioribnB,  xiuorom  mam  in  floza  ungnnfo 
dacesnt.  Violavit  trea  Tirgmes  sorores,  et  cognorit  matrem,  et  fiKum,  et  pater  tix 
BwmdtL  Hard.  4.  228.  Lenfim.  1.  290.  n  etoit  claireatent  proorl^  qa'il  aroit 
JoQi  de  la  Mere  et  da  FiIb,  et  qae  le  Fere  avoit  en.  de  la  peine  4  ftohapper  i  0M 
-'-^-M  dem.    Br^.  4.  49.    Labb.  16.  163.    Bk.  7.  1035. 
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omftexed  and  assaited  the  ocmsinratoraf  on  vhom  they  toc^  an 
ample  and  summanr  vengeance*^ 

Sixtas  pattonized  debaucheiy  as  weU  as  murder.  His  h6&- 
nessy  fortius  worthy  irarpose,  established  brothels  extraordbaiy 
in  Rome.  ^  His  intellibility,  in  consequence,  became  head,  not 
onfy  of  the  church,  but  also  of  the  stews.  He  presided  with 
^l^Sitj  and  applause  in  two  important  departments,  and  was  the 
Ticar-general  of  Grod  and  of  Venus.  These  seminaries  of  poUu- 
lion,  it  seems,  brought  a  ffreat  accession  to  the  ecclesiastical 
revenue.  The  goddesses,^o  were  worshipped  in  these  temples, 
paid  a  we^y  tax  from  the  wa^s  of  iniquity  to  the  viceroy  of 
neaven.  The  sacred  trsasury,  by  this  means,  received  from  dds 
BpostoVic  tribute  an  annual  augmentaticm  of  20,000  ducats.  His 
soDremacy  himself,  was,  it  seems,  a  regular  and  steady  customer 
in  his  new  commercial  establishments.  He  nightly  worshipped, 
with  greet  zeal  and  devotion,  in  these  pontifical  fimes  wnich 
he  hfiS  erected  to  the  Cytherean  g^dess.*  Part  of  the  tribute, 
.  therefore,  from  these  sck)ols  of  the  Grecian  divinity,  his  hdi- 
aess,  as  was  right,  expended  on  the  premises. 

Alexander  the  Sixth,  in  the  conmion  opinion,  surpassed  all 
his  predecessors  in  atrocity.  This  monster,  whom  humanity 
disowns,  seems  to  have  excelled  all  his  rivals  in  the  arena  of 
villainy,  and  outstripped  every  competitor  on  the  stadium  of  mis- 
creancy. Semnazarius  compared  Alexander  to  Nero,  Caligula, 
and  HeUogabalus :  and  Pope,  in  his  celebrated  Essay  on  Man, 
fikened  3orgia,  which  was  the  family  name,  to  Catahne.  This 
pontiff,  according  to  colemporary  mstorians,  was  actuated,  to 
measurdess  excess,  with  vanity,  ambition,  cruelty,  covetousness, 
rapad^,  and  sensuality,  and  void  of  all  &ith,  honour,  sincerity, 
truth,  fidelity,  decency,  religion,  shame,  modesty,  and  compunc- 
tion. *  His  debauchery,  perfidy,  ambition,  mance,  inhmnaniQr, 
and  irreligion,*  says  Daniel,  *  made  him  the  execration  of  aQ 
Europe.'  Rome,  under  his  administration  and  by  his  example, 
became  the  sink  of  filthiness,  the  head-quarters  of  atrocity,  and 
the  hot-bed  of  prostitution,  murder,  and  robbery.* 

Hypocrisy  K>rmed  one  trait  in  his  early  character.  His 
Toutn,  indeed,  evinced  to  men  of  discernment  symptoms  of 
baseness  and  degeneracy.    But  he  possessed,  in  a  high  degree, 

>  Bajle,  2598.    Braj.  4. 241.    Moreii  8.  304. 

«  Agnppa,  c  LXIV.    Bray.  4.  260.    Bayle,  S.  2602. 

'SvuMflKrhui  fflnm  omn  OtfiffoUt  donfert,  cum  Nwonibia  «t  Haliogibilb. 
•  imn  n.    McmtCwcoB,  Monnm.  I.  85.  ... 

X«8  debordemens  paUki,  1e«  perfidies,  Vaxiibition  demetarto,  ravarioe  iniatu. 
bkp  la  croant^,  Pirreligkm  en  ayoient  ftit  Vobjet  de  rexecratioii  de  tmita  PBtuope. 
Dnielf  7.  84.  .  .    m. . 

MoUeriboaiiuaiiMAddictai.  Nao  Boota  tatnm  per  nrbem  U«iv  b0C  iBMnDa  ex 
tavbem.    RouMtjamcanufiaiafiwtaerat.  Akz.  93.  113. 
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the  art  of  concealment  fiom  consnon  obseivation*  His  disBmra- 
latbn  appeared,  in  a  partictdar  manner,  on  his  appointment 
to  the  cardinalship.  He  walked  with  downcast  eyes,  aSected 
devbti(Mi  and  humiUtj,  and  preached  repentance  and  saneti^. 
He  imposed,  by  these  arts,  on  the  populace,  who  compared 
him  to  Job,  Moses,  and  Solomon. 

But  depravity  lurked  imder  this  spec^oosdisplay ;  and  brc^e 
out,  in  secret,  in  sensuality,  and  incest*  He  fonx^  an  illicit 
connexion  with  a  widow  who  resided  at  Rome,  and  with  her 
two  dauffhters.  His  passions,  irregular  and  brutal,  could  6ad 
gratification  only  in  enormity,  ffis  Kcentiousness,  after  the 
Widow's  death,  drove  him  to  the  incestuous  enjoyment  of  her 
daughter,  the  notorious  and  in&mous  Vannoza.  She  became 
ins  mistress  after  her  mother's  decease.  His  hohn^ss,  m  the 
pursuit  of  variety  and  the  perpetration  of  atrocity,  afterwanl 
£>rmed  a  criminal  connexion  with  his  own  daught^,  the  witty, 
the  learned,  the  gay,  and  the  abandoned  Lucretia*  She  was 
mistress  to  her  own  father  and  brother.  Pontanus,  in  coor 
sequence,  represented  Lucretia  as  Alexander's  daughter,  wife, 
ana  daughter-in-law.*  Peter's  palace,  in  this  manner,  became 
a  scene  of  debauchery  and  abomination. 

Simony  and  assassmation  were  as  prominent  in  Alexander's 
character  as  incest  and  debauchery.  He  purchased  the  papacy, 
and  afterward,  for  remuneration  and  to  glut  his  rapacity,  ne 
sold  its  oflSces  and  preferments.  He  first  bought,  it  has  been 
said,  and  then  sold,  the  keys,  the  altar,  and  the  Saviour.  He 
murdered  the  majority  of  the  cardinals  who  raised  him  to  the 
popedom,  and  seized  tiieir  estates.  He  had  a  femily  of  spurious 
sons  and  daughters,  and  fi>r  the  aggrandizement  of  these  chil- 
dren of  ille^tunacy,  he  exposed  to  sale  all  things  sacred  and 
profane,  and  violated  and  outraged  all  the  laws  of  Ood  and 
man.* 

His  death  was  the  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  poison  the 
rich  cardinals  for  the  sake  of^their  possessions.  Alexander  a  nd 
Borgia,  &ther  and  son,  actuated  with  this  desi^,  invited  the 
Sacred  College  to  a  sumptuous  banquet,  near  me^  fountain  iu 
the  delightful  garden  of  Belvidere.    Poisoned  wine  was  pre- 

Eared  for  the  unsuspecting  guests.  But  the  poisoned  cup  was, 
y  mistake,  handed  to  the  &ther  and  son,  who  drunk  without 
knowing  their  danger.  Borgia's  constitution,  for  a  time,  over- 
came the  viruleQc^  of  the  poison.  But  Alexander  soon  died 
by  the  stratagem  he  had  prepared  for  Ae  murder  of  his  friends^* 


1  Alezmdii  BBb,  finpta,  imnit.    Fontamu  in  Bror.  4. 280. 
•  Mocoii  1. 270.       «  Labb.  19.  S28.    Mtnit  Moimai.  4. 84. 
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Ja£ug  the  Second  succeeded  Alexander  in  the  papax:y  and 
in  iniquity.  His  holiness  was  guilty  of  simony,  chicanery,  per- 
jury, thievery*  empoisonment,  assassinioion,  drunkenness,  ixtX" 
pudicity,  and  sodomy.  "He  bribed  the  cardinals  to  raise  him 
to  the  popedom ;  and  employed,  on  the  occasion,  all  kinds  of 
fiilsehood  and  trickeiy.  He  swore  to  convoke  a  general  coundl, 
and  violated  his  oath.^ 

His  infiJHbility's  drunkenness  was  proverbial.  He  was 
*  mighty  to  drink  wine,*  He  practised  incontinency  as  well  as 
inebnadon,  and  the  effects  of  this  crime  shattered  his  consti- 
tution. One  of  his  historians  represents  his  holiness  as  all 
corroded  with  the  disease  which,  in  the  judgment  of  God,  often 
attends  this  kind  of  filthiness.  The  atrocity  for  which  Sodom 
was  consumed  with  fire  from  heaven  is  also  reckoned  among 
his  deeds  of  pollution  and  excess.' 

His  ingratitude  and  enmity  to  the  French  nation  formed  one 
dark  feature  in  his  character.  The  French  king  protected  him 
against  Alexander  who  sought  his  ruin.  The  Fr^ich  nation 
was  his  a^lum  in  the  time  of  danger  and  in  the  day  of  distress. 
This  fiienciship  he  afterwards  repaid  with  detestation,  because 
Lewis  patronized  the  convocation  of  a  general  counciL  Julius 
offered  rewards  to  any  person  who  would  kill  a  Frenchman. 
One  of  these  rewards  was  of  an  extraordinary,  or  rather  sunoi^ 
the  popes  of  an  ordinary  kind.  He  graiitea  a  pardon  of  aS 
sins  to  any  person  who  would  murder  only  an  individual  of  tiie 
French  nation.  The  vicegerent  of  heaven  conferred  the  j6>r- 
giveness  of  all  sin,  as  a  compensation  for  perpetrating  tfao 
shocking  crime  df  assassination.^ 

Leo  uie  Tenth,  in  1613,  succeeded  Julius  in  the  popedom 
and  in  enormity.  This  pontiff*  has  been  accused  of  atneismi 
and  of  calling  the  Gospel,  in  the  presence  of  cardinal  Bembo, 
a  &ble.  Mirandula^  who  mentions  a  pope  that  denied  Grod,  is, 
by  some,  supposed  to  have  referred  to  Lea  His  holiness,  says 
Jovius,  was  reckoned  guilty  of  sodomy  with  his  chamberlains. 
These  reports,  however,  are  uncertain.  But  Leo,  beyond  aB 
question,  was  addicted  to  pleasure,  luxury,  idleness,  ambition, 
unchastity,  and  sensuality  beyond  all  bounds  of  decency  5  and 
spent  whole  days  in  the  company  of  musicians  and  bumx)ns.^ 

Seventeen  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  pegurers.  These 
were  Felix,  Formosus,  John,  Gregory,  Pascal,  Clement,  John, 

.1  Alex.  93.  Its.    Bni}r.4.  371,    Oaniun,  602. 

^^TontroBg^deT^role.    Bniy.4.3n.    Zning.  140.    Doobm nobilMm^ i^muk 

MbJMecotibiit  flU^niHiiiitalerit.    Wolf.  3.  21. 

t  Hotman,  110. 

*  Non  earoit  eti^m  infamia,  onod  pamzB  hosette  aomuillnt  e  oiibiinibcni  Mt^ 
■MM.    Jot.  192.    Bruf.  4.  417.    GmociiL  XIV. 
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Boni&ce,  Innocent,  Qr^gorjf  Benedict,  John,  Eoff^ius,  Pant 
Innocent,  Julius,  and  PauL  Felix  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman 
clergy  swore  to  acknowledge  no  other  rontiff  during  the  life  of 
liiberius,  whom  the  emperor  had  banisned.  The  clergy,  not- 
withstanding, immediately  after,  while  Liberius  survived, 
elected  Fehx  to  that  dignity,  which,  without  hesitation,  he 
accepted.^  A  perjured  Roman  bishop  then  presided  among 
]die  pe^ured  Roman  clergy. 

Formosus  was  deposea  and  excommunicated  by  Pope  John, 
'who  made  him  swear  never  again  to  enter  his  bisbopnc  or  th^ 
Boman  city.  Pope  Martin,  in  the  way  of  his  profession,  and 
with  great  facility,  dissolved  the  oath  and  restored  Formosus  to 
his  dignity.  The  obligation  having,  in  this  manner,  undergone 
9  chymical  analysis  in  the  pontifical  laboratory,  Formosus  re* 
turned  with  a  good  conscience  and  with  great  propriety  to  his 
episcopal  seat,  and,  in  the  end,  to  the  Roman  See.*  John  die 
Twelfm,  in  957,  swore  fealty  to  Otho  on  the  body  of  Peter. 
This  solemn  obligation,  his  holiness  afterward  violated  and 
revolted  to  Adalbert  the  Emperor's  enemy.'  Gregory  the 
Seventh  took  an  oath,  inconsistent  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
Pcwitifical  dimity  widi  which  he  was  afterward  vested.  The 
council  of  Worms,  in  consequence,  in  1076,  declared  his  holi- 
ness guilty  of  peguiy.  Gregory,  besides,  made  Rodolph  of 
Germany  break  the  oath  of  fidelity  which  he  had  taken  to  the 
Emperor  Heniy.* 

Pascal  the  Second,  in  1111,  granted  to  Heniy  an  oath,  thd 
right  of  investiture,  and  promised  never  to  excommunicate  the 
Emperor.  Pascal,  afterward  in  a  synod  of  the  Lateran,  excom- 
municated Henry.  His  holiness  excused  his  conduct  and 
pacified  his  conscience  by  an  extraordinary  specimen  of 
casuistry.  I  forswore,  said  his  infallibility,  the  excommunica- 
tion of  his  msgesty  by  myself,  but  not  by  a  council.  Bravo! 
Pope  Pascal.  Clement  the  Fifth,  in  1307,  engaged  on  oath  to 
Philip  the  Fair,  to  condemn  the  memory  and  bum  the  bones 
of  Boniface  ihe  Eighth.  This  obligation,  his  holiness  violated. 
John  the  Twenty-second,  in  1316,  swore  to  Cardinal  Napoleon, 
to  mount  neither  horse  nor  mule  till  he  had  estabhshed  the 
holy  See  at  Rome.  His  holiness,  however,  established  his 
apostolic  court,  not  at  Rome,  but  at  Avignon.  He  satisfied 
%is  conscience  by  sailing  instead  of  riding,  and  substituted  a 

^  Olerici  junrerimt  quod  nnHam  aliam  soicepemnt.  Hm^  perkiravenrnt, 
Orabb.  1.  347.    Da  Pin,  1. 190.    Prosper,  292. 

•  Alex.  15.  8S.    Bray.  1. 187.    Luitp.  VI.  6, 

^n  oabHa  bientot  le  ferment  de  ndelit6.    Bray.  2.242.    Jottmet  PonttdV 
Inanemor  janunenti  prastiti,  Adelberto  ae  conjonzit    Labb.  11.  872. 
<   «  Da  Pin,  2. 214.    Lftbb.  12.  616.    Gnmum,  X.  5. 


ship  for  a  land  coaveyance*    Joha*8  casmstiy  was  neailj  a^ 
good  as  Pascal's.^ 

•  Boniiace,  Inoocent,  Oregoiy,  Benedict*  and  John  engaged 
on  oath  to  resign  the  Papacy ;  but*  on  being  required  to  fulfil 
the  obligation,  these  viceroys  of  heaven  refused*  The  oaths, 
on  the  occasion,  were  of  the  most  soleomkind.  Innocent  swora 
en  the  holy  Evangelists ;  and  Gregory,  in  the  name  of  God, 
Lady  Mary,  the  Aposdes,  and  all  the  celestial  court  Benedict 
#wore  on  the  gospels  and  the  wood  of  die  cross*  Tl^  oatln^ 
were  attended  with  dreadful  imprecations.  The  attempt  of  these 
vice-gods  to  evade  the  accomplishment  of  their  eng^ements* 
presents  a  scene  of  equivocation  and  chicanery,  which  is  im** 
equalled  perhaps  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Benedict,  said 
im  Parisian  University,  endeavoured  to  escape  by  a  forced  in* 
terpretation,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  obligation.  Grefi;ory 
and  Benedict,  says  Giannone,  swore  and  then  shuffled  about 
the  performance,  and,  according  to  Alexander,  resolved  io  re- 
tain their  di^ty  contrary  to  me  sanctity  of  a  solenm  oath. 
Gr^;ory  and  Benedict,  however,  on  this  occasion,  discovered 
some  candor.  Gregorvt  said  the  council  of  Pisa,  contrary  to 
his  obligaticHi,  decls^ed  pubUcly  and  frequently,  that  the  way 
of  cession  was  unjust  and  diabolical,  and,  in  this,  he  agreed 
with  Benedict.  Gregprjj  Benedict,  and  John  were,  in  the 
councils  of  Pisa  and  Constance,  condemned  for  perjury.* 
.  Eugenius  the  Fourth,  in  1439,  was  condemned  in  the  council 
of  Basil  for  peijuiy.  Paul  the  Second,  as  well  as  Innocent  die 
Ei^th,  bound  himself  by  oath,  to  certain  regulations,  and 
afierwards  disregarded  his  enfragement.  Julius  the  Second 
took  an  oath  on  tne  gospels,  bindi^^  himself  to  call  a  general 
eouncil;  but  afterward  deterred  uie  fulfilment  of  the  treaty* 
The  breach  of  his  obligation  occasioned  the  convocation  of  the 
second  council  of  Pisa.  Paul  the  Fourth,  in  1666,  before  the 
seventh  month  of  his  Papacy,  created  seven  cardinals,  though 
he  had  sworn  in  the  conclave  before  his  election,  to  add  omy 
four  to  the  sacred  college  for  two  years  after  his  accessioiu 
Seventeen  popes,  it  appears,  at  the  least,  were  foresworn.*  The 

.   >  Bnif .  2.  5Sa.  at  3.  360,  390.    Da  Pia,  2.  381.  ^ 

*  Dixit  QregorioB  pablice  et  frequenter,  (Mnod  via  ceMionia  erat  mla,  iqinftA,  eC 
dBabdica,  oqntra  joramenta,  congnieiiA  in  niB  com  Benedicto.  Labb.  lo.  1203. 
Da  Pin,  3.  16.  Jaramentig  per  Joannem  Papam  taper  boc  factis  deviativom. 
Labb.  10.  142.  Contra  eorom  joramenta  et  vota.  Labb.  15. 1131.  Giaimon,  XXIV. 
6.  Bray.  3.  600.  Platina,  246.  In  dignitate  retinenda,  contra  joramenti  aolemnla 
reluioaem.    Alex.  24.  441.  _,  __ 

Continaata  peijarionun  aerie,  noo  nagia  poatrema  qnam  priom  ^|aa  promiaia 
aerraTit  Labb.  15.  1331. 

*  Bynodo,  juramentom  yiolatom  occaaionem  dedit.  Alexander,  33.  IIS.  Jnlev 
onblm  bientot  aeeaermena.  Mariana,  5.  7ia  Boaa.  8. 81.  Oarranza,  603.  Paolo. 
3. 87.    Bray.  4.  233,  619.    Oboiai,  8.  375. 
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church,  therefore,  had  seventeen  peijured  beads,  and  Ood, 
seventeen  perjured  vicars-generaL 

These  heretical  and  abandoned  pontifi,  according  to  many 
eminent  partizans  of  Romanism,  were  not  true  heads  of  die 
church  or  vicars  of  Jesus.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Jacobatius, 
Leo,  Mirandula,  Baronius,  Du  Pin,  Giannone  and  Geofl^. 
Jacobatius  declares  *the  election  of  a  heretic  fi>r  a  pope  to  be 
null.*'  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  writing  to  Julian,  excludes  afl 
who  deny  the  faith  fjx>m  the  pale  of  me  church.  These,  says 
the  Roman  hierarch,  as  'thev  reject  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
are  no  members  of  4e  ecdesiastical  body.'  The  partizan  of 
heresy,  therefi)re,  unfit,  according  to  Leo,  for  being  a  member, 
is  much  more  incapable  of  being  the  head.  Mirandula  men- 
tions one  Roman  pontiff  who,  in  the  excess  of  infidelity,  disbe- 
lieved the  immortaUty  of  the  soul ;  and  another,  who,  excelling 
in  absurdity,  denied  the  existence  of  God.  These,  the  noble 
author  maintains,  *  could  be  no  popes.*  The  ruflBians  who  were 
raised  to  the  Papacy  by  Theodora  and  Marozia,  Baronius  dd* 
clares,  *  were  no  popes,  but  monsters  ;*  and  the  church,  on 
these  occasions,  wgis,  according  to  the  Cardinal,  *  without  any 
earthly  head.*  Bonifiice  the  Seventh,  who,  says  Baronius,  *  wa« 
a  thief,  a  miscreant,  and  a  murderer,  is  to  be  ranked,  not  among 
the  popes,  but  among  the  notorious  robbers  of  the  age.*  Du 
Pin  and  Giannone,  the  popish  Sorbonnist  and  Civilian,  quote 
and  approve  the  sentence  of  Baronius  the  Roman  CardinaL 
The  pope,  says  GeoflBy,  *  if  he  depart  fiiom  the  faith,  is  no 
pastor.**  The  spiritual  reign  of  these  sovereign  ruffians  must 
have  created  several  interruptions  in  the  popedom,  and  de- 
stroyed many  necessary  links  in  the  boasted  chain  of  tte 
Emtifical  succession.  The  concatenated  series  of  the  Roman 
erarchs,  therefore,-  with  the  unbroken  continuity  of  the 
sacerdotal  authority,  is,  in  the  admission  even  of  Romish  doo 
tors,  a  celebrated  nonentity. 

'  >  ?apa  haretboiy  tttiqiiam  tepantm  ab  ecelena,  non  eft  jpaptt^  et  deotio  de  M 
fwjta  erit  mOla.    Jacob.  III.  p.  107. 

«  Bell.  U.  30.  Canu»,  IV.  2.  Bin.  3.  7.  Miran.  th.  4.  Tnrrecrema,  IV.  20. 
Spoil.  900.  I.  et985.    II.   Da  Pin,  2.  156.    Oiannon,  VIL  6. 

Baroniat  Icrit,  qu'alon  Rome  etoit  lans  Pape.  On  ne  Toyoit  alon  plot  det 
I^MMM,  mais  des  monstres.    Oiannon,  VII.  5. 

m  exorbitaTerit  a  fide,  jam  non  eat  paitor.    Geof.  Bp.  194.  ApoL  985. 
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COUNCILS. 

nnUlK  STSTllIt— >ITALIAV  BTSTKM  RKCKOITS  THX.OEITKRAL  OOVHCItS  AT  XIORTSXIH-* 
TXMPpRABT  RIJBCnOV  OF  THX  8KCOND,  TBIBD,  VOUKTB,  VIFTB,  8BTXVTB,  AVB 
TWILTTB  OBNSBAL  COUHCILa-^CIBALPIirS  OR  FRBNCB  SCBOOL  RXJECTS  THf 
COUNCILS  OV  LTOirSy  fXOKKMCS,  LATXRAH,  AlTD  TRXNT — ADOPTS  TR08K  OT  PISA, 
COX8TAXCX,  BASH*,  AlfD  TBX  8X0OXD  OP  PISA— 8TSTXM  OP  A  TBIRD  PARTY** 
VXITXRSAUTT  OF  OXRXRAI*  COUXCIL8 — ITS  COKDITIOiTS — LXOALITT  OP  OBNXRAL 
C0VHCIL8— ITS  COXDITION8 — COMTOCATION,  PRXSIDKNCT,  AKD  CORPIRMATIOB— • 
MXICBSRS— URABIKITT — PRXXDOH. 

Thb  general  councils  in  ecclesiastical  bktory  B,te  as  uncertain 
as  the  Roman  pontifis.  The  succession  of  the  popes  and  liie 
enumeration  ot  the  synods  are  attended  with  similar  difficulty, 
and  have  occasioned  similar  diversi^  of  opinion.  Gibert  ad- 
mits *  the  tmcertainty  of  the  western  oecumenical  councib.' 
Moreri  grants  ^  the  disagreement  of  authors  in  thdx  enumeration. 
One  re^ons  more  and  another  less ;  whilst  some  account  these 
universal  and  approved,  which  others  regard  as  provincial,  na- 
tionali  or  condenmed.'^  A  foil  detail  of  popish  variety  inde^ 
would,  on  this  topic,  fill  feUos.  This,  however,  is  tmnecessary. 
A  statement  of  each  individual's  peculiar  notions,  on  this,  or 
indeed  on  any  other  subject,  would  be  tedious  and  useless. 
The  opinions  entertained  on  this  question,  not  merely  by  a  lew 
persons,  but  by  an  influential  party,  are  worthy  of  observation ; 
and  these  only,  in  the  foUowhig  pages,  shall  be  detailed. 

Three  jarrinff  and  numerous  mcrions  have,  on  the  subject  of 
general  councils,  divided  and  agitated  the  Romish  communion. 
One  party  reckons  the  generd  councils  at  eighteen.  A  second 
Action  counts  the  same  number,  but  adopts  different  councils. 
These  reject  the  councils  of  Lyons,  Florence,  Lateran,  and 
Trent ;  and  adopt,  in  their  stead,  those  of  Pisa,  Constance, 
Basil,  and  the  second  of  Pisa.    A  thud  division  omits  the 

1  Nomerns  Ooncifionun  OenenlioiB,  in  Occidente  Inbitonmiy  est  inooptux. 
Gibert,  1.  7€.  Tons  les  Batean  ne  ooovieimeiit  pax  da  nombre  des  concfl^  ^^^^ 
nnx ;  lex  vam  en  comptent  plus,  les  antres  moins.  Les  ons  en  reconnoMse^  d» 
gte€ra«x  appnouv^x,  que  les  amtres  regardent  on  eomme  non  generxnzi  on  oobib* 
■OB  sqppronvei.    Moreri,  3.  539. 
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yrhoLe  or  a  part  of  die  councils  which  intervened  between  the 
dghth  and  sixteenth  of  these  general  conventions.  The  whole 
of  Aese  are  omitted  by  Clement,  Abrahamus,  and  Pole,  and  a 
part  by  Sixtus,  Carranza,  Silvius,  and  the  council  of  Constance. 

One  party  in  the  popish  communion  reckons  the  general 
councils  at  eighteen.  Of  these,  five  met  respectively  at  Ephesus, 
Chalcedon,  Vienna,  Fbrence,  and  Trent;  two  convened  at 
Nicaea,  two  at  Lyons,  four  at  Constantinople,  and  five  at  the 
Lateran.  The  patrons  of  this  enumeration  are,  in  general,  the 
Italian  &ction,  headed  by  the  i)ope,  and  maintaining  ms  temporal 
as  well  as  his  spiritual  authority.  Baronius  and  bellarmine  in 
particular,  have  patronized  this  scheme  with  learning  and 
ability,  but  with  a  total  disregard  of  all  honour  and  honesty. 

Bellarmine,  besides  the  eighteen  which  are  approved,  reckons 
eight  general  councils  which  are  reprobated,  and  six  vc^ich  ^ue 
pexdy  admitted  and  peurtly  rejected.  One,  which  is  the  Pisan— 
strange  to  tell — ^is  neither  adopted  nor  proscribed.  Bellarmine's  . 
distinctions  and  decisions  indeed  are  bsully  calculated  to  establish 
the  authority  of  councils.  His  hair-breadth  distinctions  and 
arbitrary  deci^cns,  on  the  contrary,  tend  only  to  overthrow  all 
ainfidence  in  his  detenninati(ms  aiid  in  universal  councils.^ 

All  the  eighteen,  however,  were  not  accounted  valid  or 
uneiriiig  on  meir  first  publicaticm.  Six,  marked  now  with  the 
seal  of  apnrobatbn  and  in&llibiHty,  were,  for  a  long  series  of 
time,  in  wnote  or  in  part,  rejected  by  a  part  or  by  the  whole 
of  Christendom.  Tnese  are  the  secona,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
seventh,  and  twelfth  general  councils.  The  canons  of  the 
.second,  according  to  Alexander  and  Thomassin,  were  not  re- 
ceived by  the  Latins  till  the  Lateran  council  in  1216,  a  period 
of  834  years  after  their  promulgadon.  Its  faith  indeed,  in 
opposition  to  Macedonianism,  corresponded  with  that  of  the 
westerns,  and  was,  m  consequence,  admitted  by  Damasus, 
€relasius,  and  Gregory.  Its  creed,  however,  was  recognized 
only  on  the  authority  of  divine  revelation  and  ancient  feith. 
Leo  rejected  its  canons.  Simplicius  and  Felix,  enumerating 
the  councils  which  they  acknowledged,  mention  only  those  of 
Nicsaa,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon.  Gregory  the  Great  declared 
that  the  Roman  church  possessed  neither  the  acts  nor  canons 
of  the  Byzantine  assembly,  though  his  inftJlibihty,  in  glorious 
ifidonsistency,  elsewhere  affirmed  that  he  esteemed  we  four 
cacumenical  councils  of  Nicaea,  Ephesus,  Constantinople,  and 
Chalcedon  as  the  four  gospels.* 

.     >  BoUtf.  h  5-^7. 

>  Alex.  7.935.    P.  155.    1110X11.3.15.    Fithoii,89.    Crabb.L99L    OodMa.i 
49S.    Moreri,  3,  592. 
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The  Ephestcm  synod  was  anadiematiz^d,  and,  for  seversd 
years,  rejected  by  the  orientals.  Its  universality,  during  its 
celebration^  consisted  in  a  few  Asians  and  Egyptians.  Tnese 
T}eing  assembled,  the  sainted  Cyril,  who  presiaed,  and  whO| 
actuated  by  prejudice  and  temerity,  precipitated  the  first  ses- 
sion, condemned  Nqstorius,  before  the  arrival  of  the  westerns 
or  orientals,  and  contrary  to  all  justice  or  even  decency.  Six^- 
jeight  bishc^,  and  Count  Candidian,  who  represented  me 
emperor,  protested  against  Cyril's  conduct,  and  absented  them- 
selves fix)m  his  cabal.  The  remainder,  reduced  to  160,  con- 
stituted a  hopeful  universality,  a  dashing  general  council,  and 
a  blessed  representation  of  the  church.  Candidian,  who 
wielded  the  civil  and  military  authority,  reasoned  when  he 
should  have  punished  the  sainted  ruffian  and  his  lawless  myr- 
midons. Cyiil's  fection,  however,  contemptible  as  it  was,  in 
the  course  of  one  day,  tried,  and  deposed  Nestorius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.* 

John,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  celebrated  for  his  wisdom  and 
piety,  arrived  five  days  after  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius, 
accompanied  by  twenty-six  suffhigans.  His  arrival  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  cursinff-matches  of 
antiquity.  The  sacred  bishops,  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  had 
innnediate  recourse  to  cursing,  which  uniformly  gave  ease  to 
their  conscience  and  vent  to  their  zeaL  The  holy  men,  for^ 
comfort,  displayed  their  devotion  in  a  litany  of  execrations. 
Their  ardent  piety  and  benevolence,  struggling  for  utterance, ' 
burst  in  ebuihtions  of  anathemas.  Cvril  and  Nestorius,  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  council,  had,  in  the  spirit  of  their  mastbr, 
exchanged  mutual  imprecations.  The  samt,  in  an  Alexandrian 
synod,  m  430,  had  launched  twelve  anathemas  at  the  heretic  ; ' 
and  the  heretic,  inclined  to  make  some  return,  thanked  the  saint 
in  kind,  cmd  with  a  corresponding  number  of  these  inverted ' 
blessings.  John  and  Cyril,  now  at  Ephesus,  engaged  in  similar 
warfitre.  John  and  his  pcutizans,  amounting  to  finy,  posted  at 
Ae  Ephesian  inn,  and  inrormed  by  Candidian  of  the  transactions 
of  the  adverse  party,  congratulated  Cyril,  Memnon,  and  their 
accomplices  with  deposition  and  excommunication.  Nestorius, 
says  Godeau,  *  instead  of  recognizing  the  hand  of  Grod  in  the 
&undeirbolts  of  the  council,  continued,  with  redoubled  fiiry  to 
lebel  against  the  divine  majesty*'  Tlds  honour  Cyril  and  his 
&cti(Mi,  entrenched  in  Mary's  church,  repaid  with  cordiality  And 
devotion.'    The  stnritual  artillery  continued,  for  some  tinie,  to 

>  Soctmt.  Vn.  ti.    Bv«g.I.8.4.    liberrtoi,  c.  IV.    Bptm.  4Z0.  Y*    Orabb.  t 
984.    Godeau.  3.  893,  SOtt,  30S.  _. 

•Ubb.  3.946,971.    Grabb.  1.534,    Oodcao,  8.  301.    Libera.  cTL 
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fukmnate  mutual  smathemas  ;  and  these  reciprocal  benedictibns 
were  the  only  tokens  of  esteem  which  the  sacred  synods^  in 
their  mutual  salutations,  condescended  to  interchange* 

The  Oreeks  called  the  second  Ephesian  council  a  gang  of 
febns,  and  the  designation  would,  with  equal  propriety,  have 
characterized  the  former  assembly,  which,  if  possible,  excelled 
its  successor  in  aU  the  arts  of  vDlany.  The  cnaracter  of  Cyril 
and  the  council  have  been  portrayed,  in  strong  colours^  by  tbe^ 
orientals,  Candidian,  Isidorus,  and  Oennadius.  The  orientals 
called  Cyril's  decision  tyranny  and  heretical  perfidy.  Can- 
didian represented  the  Ephesian  transactions  as  contrary  to  aU 
order  ana  regularity.  Isidorus  accused  Cyril  of  rashness,  and 
the  Ephesians  of  seeking  revenge  instead  of  promoting  truth 
or  piety.  Gennadius  declared  Cyril  guiky  of  blasphemy; 
while  Dionysius,  who  wrote  in  627,  and  whose  collection  had 
the  greatest  authority  in  the  west,  entirely  camts  the  Ephesian 
council.* 

The  contest  was,  at  last,  determined  by  the  emperor.  The 
fiuth,  which,  with  animosity  but  without  decision,  had  been 
debated  by  the  ecclesiastical  body,  was,  at  length,  adjusted  by 
the  civil  authority.  The  unity  of  the  mediator's  person  was, 
properly  speaking,  established,  not  by  the  churcn  but  by  the 
state.  The  app^  was,  not  to  the  Pope,  but  to  the  emperor ; 
and  the  synodaJ  decision  was  reviewed,  not  by  Celestin  but  by 
Theodosius.  The  sovereign  and  his  courtiers,  after  a  protracted 
and  varying  negociation,  reinstated  Cyril  and  banished  Nesto- 
lius.  The  orientals,  however,  persevered  for  several  years  in 
opposition.  But  the  oriental  diocese,  in  the  end,  was  reduced 
to  submission,  and  the  church  to  unity ;  not  indeed  by  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  but  by  imperial  power.* 

The  Latins  proscribed  the  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  Chal- 
cedonian  council,  which  conferred  the  same  honour  on  the 
Byzantine  patriarch  as  on  the  Roman  pontiff.  Leo  and  after 
him  Simplicius  opposed  it  with  all  their  might,  but  without  any 
success,  and  confirmed  only  the  fidth  of  the  counciL  Its 
authority,  in  consequence,  has  been  rejected  by  the  Latins : 
though  relagius,  Gregory,  Pascal,  and  Bonifiu^e  acknowledged 
the  first  four  councils.* 

The  second  Byzantine  or  fifth  general  council,under  Justinian, 
was,  for  some  time,  rejected  by  Pope  Vigilius,  by  the  Afiicans, 

1  Orabb.  1.  552.  Bnij.  1.  214.  Da  Pin,  1.  645.  Ifid.  1.  310.  Dtt  PiOr  1. 407, 
^4.    FacuB.  II.  4.    Giann.  m.  6. 

•BTaff.L5.    Libera.  c.VI.    Labo.  3.  574.    Godean,  3.310. 

*  Nnlram  onqiiam  potaenmt  noftnun  obtinerd  contenraot  Leo,  Bp.  58.  Li> 
berate,  c.  XIII.  Sine  consensa  Papte  etlegatomm  ^w.  Caniikif,  i,  69.  Ouenam^ 
S67.    PithoQ,  14. 
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94d  l^  many  in  IQjrriai  Italy ^^Ligoria,  Tuacany,  Istxiat  Franpt , 
SpatHy  aad  Ireland.  The  emperor  ccmyened  this  coiupresa 
^gainst  the  three  chapters,  a  momentous  aubjectf  composea  by 
Theodoret,  Ibas,  and  Theodoras.  Vigilius,  with  sixteen  bishc^ 
and  three  deacons  fix^m  Italy,  A&ica,  and  the  east,  was  in  Con- 
stantinople during  the  several  sessions  of  the  council,  and 
though  invited,  refused  to  attend.  But  the  synod,  nQtwith* 
standing,  proceeded  in  its  task.  His  infallibility,  supported  by 
hi&  partizans,  opposed  the  emperor  and  councU,  fafut  in  vain, 
with  all  his  pontifical  power  and  authority.  He  fi>rmed  his 
bishops  and  deacons  into  a  separate  synod,  issued  a  omstitutkm 
defending,  though  in  qualified  terms,  the  three  chapters  ajud 
^bek  authors,  and  interdicting  by  the  authority  of  the  holy, 

Xstolic  see,  all  fiirther  discussion  on  the  subject.  The  coun- 
in  reply ,  pronounced  anathemas  against  the  persons  and 
defenders  of  Ibas,  Theodoret,  and  Theodorus.  ms  holiness, 
tbere&re,  being  a  partizan  of  these  authcNrs,  who  were  con- 
demned by  the  council,  was  anathematized  for  abetting  harasy. 
y^[ilius  refused  to  sanction  tl^  decision  of  the  synod,  and  Jmh 
tinian,  without  any  ceremony,  banished  his  holiness.     The 

Entiff's  expatriation  brightened  his  understanding,  and  enabled 
n  to  see  the  subject  in  a  new  point  of  view.  Bus  infallibility, 
through  the  happy  efiect  of  exue  in  illuminating  his  intellect, 
felt  it  nis  duty  to  approve  what  he  had  formerly  condemned.' 
Heresy,  by  the  magic  touch  of  imperial  power,  was,  by  a  speedy 
transformation,  converted  into  Catholicism,  and  error,  by  tlie 
same  process,  transubstantiated  into  orthodoxy. 

The  Italians,  Tuscans,  Li^urians,  Istrians,  French,  Spanish, 
nijrrians,  and  Afiicans,  who  nad  the  effirontery  to  gainsay  the 
wJl  of  the  emperor,  were,  like  the  vicaivgeneral  of  God,  con- 
verted by  the  sword  of  Justinian.  Reparatus  the  Carthagimaa 
bishop  was  dismissed,  and  Primasius,  by  imperial  authority, 
waa  substituted,  and  the  Afiicans,  in  general,  submitted.  The 
Italian  clenpr  who  opposed,  were  banished.  The  French 
yielded  to  me  storm.  But  the  Ligurians,  an4  Istrians,  who 
were  tmder  the  dominion  ofthe  Lombards,  and,  in  consequence, 
feared  no  persecution  from  the  emperor,  avowed  a  bolder  and 
more  protracted  opposition.  The  schism,  firom  its  commence 
ment  till  the  end,  lasted  near  a  century.* 

The  seventh  general  council,  which  assembled  at  Nicsea,  in 
&vour  of  image-worship,  was  disclaimed  for  more  than  a  cei> 
toiy.  Irene's  son  Constantine,  in  the  east,  on  obtaining  a 
shadow  of  power,  proceeded,  saysPlatina,  to  repeal  the  synodal 

»Alez.lS.81,    Mdaib.  43.    Onbb,3.91. 
f  Godetn,  4. 159,  446.    Broj.  1.  343. 
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and  imperial  laws  which  coonteiiaiiced  emblematic  worship. 
Leo,  Michael,  and  Theophilus  foUowed  Constantine's  exam{de» 
with  determined  resolution  and  signal  eflfect.  Two  councils, 
one  in  814  and  the  other  in  821,  decided  against  the  Nicene 
assembly.  The  Nicene  acts  remained  in  a  state  of  proscription  • 
among  the  Greeks,  till  the  final  establishment  of  idolatry  by 
the  Empress  Theodora.* 

The  Nicene  decisions  were  disclaimed  by  the  western  emperor 
and  the  Latin  church.  The  Caroline  books,  with  the  Parisian 
and  Frankfortian  councils,  showed  the  minds  of  the  Latins  in 
imequivocal  terms.  The  council  of  Frankfort  exhibited  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  western  cleigy  firom  England,  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany ;  and  amounted  in  all  to  three  hundred.  Ac- 
cording to  Alexander,  *the  French  did  not,  in  former  times, 
reckon  the  second  Nicene  among  the  general  councils.*  The 
Frankfortians,  say  Aventin,  Hincmar,  and  Begina,  rescinded 
the  decisions  of  the  false  Grecian  Synod  in  favour  of  image- 
worship.  Ivo  and  Aimon  also  proscribed  this  convention. 
Nicholas  and  Adrian,  who  lived,  the  one  seventy-five  and  the 
other  eighty  years  after  the  Nicene  assembly,  reckon  only  six 
general  councils.*  The  Nicene  congress,  therefore,  was  ex- 
cluded by  these  pontiffs.  The  cabal  of  Nicaea,  for  it  deserves 
no  better  name,  was,  in  this  manner,  accounted,  for  a  series  of 
years,  a  mere  Grecian  synod  and  of  no  general  authority.  But 
Its  merits,  it  seems,  grew  with  its  age,  and,  in  process  of  time, 
the  patrons  of  Romanism  and  idolatry  began  to  invest  the  con- 
temptible junto  with  the  attributes  of  universality,  holiness,  and 
in&ilibility. 

The  canons  of  the  twelfth  general  council,  which  met  at  the 
Lateran  palace  in  1216,  lay,  tor  322  years,  neglected  and  un- 
known. This  celebrated  ecclesiastical  congress  has,  in  latter 
days,  occasioned  a  wonderfiil  diversity  of  opinion.  The 
councils  of  Oxford,  Constance,  and  Trent  maintained  its  uni- 
versality and  authority.  BeUarmine  supported  its  ecumenicity, 
accounted  its  rejection  a  heresy,  and  called  Barclay,  who  re- 
flected on  its  third  canon,  a  pagan  and  a  pubUcan.  Perron, 
Possevin,  and  Alexander  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  it.  But 
this  flattering  picture  is  reversed  by  Paris,  Nauclerus,  Platina, 
Godefrid,  Antony,  Severin,  Du  Pin,    and    Barclay.      The 

Platin.  107.  Orabb.  2.  457.  Bin.  6.  232.  Theod.  Bp.  XV. 
*  Nicaena  Secnnda  S^rnodoB  olim  a  Gallia  inter  oecnmemcoa  non  fhit  Alex.  25. 
630.  In  Frankibrdiena  condlio  acita  Grscoram  de  adorandis  imagmibiia  resdna 
■ant  Aven.  337.  Paeodo-sjnodua  Grepomm  destracta  est  Hincm.  c.  XX. 
MabiUon,  2.  495.  Pithoo,  18.  Omnium  aanctonim  atqne  venerandonm  aex  con* 
ciliorum  antoritate.  Labb.  9.  1309.  Nihil  aodemns  pnedicare,  qnod  poaait 
Nioaeno  conoilio,  et  qninqne  ceteronim  ooncHiorom  regoUa  obviare.  ^*^'^^  H 
in  Da  Pin,  395. 
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council^  according  to  tliese  Ustorians  and  critics,  did  nodldg  t 
and  ended  in  laughter  and  mockery.  Its  oanons,  in  all  their 
worth  or  worthlessness,  rested,  for  more  Aan  three  centuries, 
in  a  state  of  dormancy,  unknown  to  potitiff,  cardinal,  bishop, 
critic,  or  hi^x>rian ;  and  Christendom  certcdnly  would  have  beeki 
at  no  loss,  had  they  slept  till  eternity.  The  canons,  such  as 
•diey  are,  were  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  printed  at  la^ 
fiom  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  or  nrom  the  Pope's  own 
Kbrary ;  but  extracted,  in  the  year  15S7  by  Cochlasus,  a  Lu- 
Aeran,  from  a  Oerman  library,  and  transmitted  to  Colonia  for 
insertion  in  Crabb's  collection  of  the  councils,  though  they  are 
not  mentioned  in  Merlin's  edition  of  1535.'  The  document,  in 
this  manner,  lay  concealed  for  ages ;  and  Christendom  was  de- 
frauded of  its  predious  instruction  till  after  the  reformation, 
when  its  daz2ling  truths,  through  the  research  of  a  Protestant 
dieologian,  burst,  in  all  their  splendour  and  infallibility,  on  an 
admiring  and  enlightened  world.  The  inquisition,  in  particular, 
must  have'  felt  a  great  want  of  its  third  canon,  which  teaches 
the  most  approved  and  eflSicient  means  of  i^rsecutfon  and  ex- 
tirpation ot  heresy;  though,  to  do  the  inquisitors  justice,  they 
could  rack  the  suspected  in  the  secret  cell,  and  bum  the 
heretical  at  a  pubhc  act  of  faith,  in#  Christian  spirit  and  with 
an  ediMig  eflect,  without  the  direction  of  the  infiillibleLateran 
counciL 

8ucfa  is  the  scheme  of  the  Italian  faction  and  their  partizans 
on  general  councils,  and  such  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  this 
subject.  A  second  party  rejects  the  councils  of  Lyons, 
Florence,  Lateran,  and  Trent.  These,  in  general,  are  the 
French  school,  who  disclaim  pontifical  infallibility  and  deposi- 
tion of  kings. 

The  French  reject  the  council  of  Lyons,  which  is  the 
thirteenth  in  the  plan  of  the  Italian  school.  The  patrons  of 
pontifical  despotism  cuid  regal  deposition  extol  this  assembly  to 
the  sky.  Their  opponents,  on  the  contrary,  load  it  with 
ridicule  and  coiitempt  Paris,  Albert,  Trithemius,  Platina, 
and  Palmeritts  deny  its  universality  ;  and  the  same  idea  was 
entertained  by  Launoy,  Du  Pin,  and  Widrington.  Nicolin, 
Siivius,  Sixtus,  and  Carranza,  in  dieir  collections,  have  omitted 
it  as  unworthy  of  general  or  public  attention.  Onuphrius,  says 
Du  Pin, '  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  invested  this  assem- 
hij  with  universality.** 

"i  «  Al«.  SI.  500,  695.  PUthia,  itt  Inn.  m.    Ds  Pin,  57«»    WAh,«5,    Pwi^ 

t  m.    Do^e,  50S-  *_  .«.     M.* 

•Lamior,  ad  Bayaau  Flatm.  in  Iim.  IT.    GiaanoB,  XVILl.    Da  Pm*  fH. 
Oinm,8S. 
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The  French  also  rdect  the  Florentine  couocilt  which  they 
call  a  conventicle,  neither  general  nor  lawful.  Such  have  be^i 
.the  representations  of  Alexander,  Du  Pin,  and  Moreri.*  The 
French  and  Italians  differed  on  this  subject  in  the  council  o( 
Trent  The  Italiansasserted  its  universality;  while  the  Frendi 
refused  this  title  to  an  assembly,  which,  they  said,  was  cete* 
brated  by  a  few  Italians  and  four  Grecians.  The  Florentians 
raised  the  pontiff  above  a  council,  and,  in  consequence,  ofiended 
the  Gallicans,  who  place  the  supremacy  in  an  universal  and 
lawful  synod.  The  assembly  of  Florence,  besides,  was  contan- 
porary  with  that  of  Basil,  which,  in  the  French  account,  was 
^neral;  and  two  general  councils,  it  is  plain,  could  not  coexist 
m  Christendom. 

The  fifth  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  1512,  tinder  Julius  and 
Leo,  is,  in  a  particular  manner,  obnoxious  to  the  French  nation. 
Its  authority  was  opposed  by  the  French  king,  clergy,  and  par- 
liament. The  French,  according  to  Gibert  and  Moreri,  i^ever 
accounted  the  Lateran  assembly  general;  Lewis  the  Twdfth, 
indeed,  who  had  patronised  the  synod  of  Pisa  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  Lateran,  submitted,  in  1513,  to  the  latter  convention, 
which,  in  accordance  with  his  majesty's  will,  annulled  the 
pragmatic  sanction  and  substituted  the  concordat.  But  die 
French  people  continued  determined  and  steady.  The  parlia- 
ment, indeed,  were  compelled  to  register  the  concordat ;  but 
with  reiterated  protestations  that,  ihey  acted  by  the  express 
command  of  the  monarch,  and  neither  authorised  nor  approved 
its  publication.     The  Parisian  university,  in  particular,  distin* 

Siished  for  its  learning  and  independence,  opposed  Lewis,  Leo, 
e  council,  and  the  concordat.  This  faculty  took  sufficiem 
Uberty  with  the  pontiff  and  his  convention,  accused  him  of 
acting  for  the  destruction  of  Catholicism,  the  divine  laws,  and 
the  sacred  canons ;  and  boldly  appealed  from  the  papal  and 
synodal  enactments  to  a  wiser  pope,  and  to  a  free  and  lawfiil 
council.  The  appeal,  in  1617,  was  printed  and  posted  in  the 
cross  ways  and  m  the  most  public  places  of  the  city-  The 
French  kin^,  also,  in  1613,  abandoned  the  council  of  the 
Lateran,  wmch  the  French,  in  the  most  decided  manner,  ocx^ 
tinued  to  disclaim.' 

The  Council  of  Trent  was  not  only  rejected  in  France,  btit 
also  in  Spain,  Flanders,  Najries,  part  of  Ireland,  and  reaUy 
though  not  formally  in   Germany.     Its  doctrinal  decisional 

^  >  Florentbixm  nee  legidmom,  nee  generale»  sgnoscitiir.    Alex.  25,  415.    Floreo- 
tBunn,  neo  oecmneniemn  nee  generals,  rcgioitor.    On  Pin,  421.    On  nV  met  point 
an  rang  des  oonciles  generanz,  le  cinqni^me  concilede  haina  nicehd  de  Floreno*. 
UmtaA,  3.  M9.  DaiiieX  «.  153.    Paolo,  VII. 
sQibert,!.  IOC.    Moreri,  3.  558.    Dn  Pin,  430.    Bray.  4.  400. 
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indeed>  embodied  die  prior  fidtfa  of  diese  kingdoms ,  and, 
.^betebrey  was  not  opposed.  The  theology,  however,  inculcat^ 
at  Trent,  was  recognized,  not  on  the  autSority  of  that  assembly, 
bttt  on  die  authority  of  antiquity  and  former  reception.  The 
<:oancil  was  utterly  exploded  by  the  French,  on  account^of  its 
caaons  of  discipline  and  reformation.  The  French,  says  Peta- 
vius  and  Moreri,  respected  the  faith  of  diis  assembly,  but 
declaimed  its  discipline.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who 
attended  at  Trent^  was,  on  his  return,  reprehended  by  the  king, 
elei]gy,  and  the  pariiament,  for  consenting  to  many  things  pre- 
judicial to  the  French  nation.  The  discord  and  intrigues  of  Ae 
Trendne  theologians  became  the  subject  of  jest,  satire,  ridicule, 
and  merriment.  The  prektical  convention  of  Trent,  it  was 
•eid»  in  proverlnal  but  profane  wit,  excelled  the  apostolic  council 
of  Jerusalem.  The  ancient  assembly  required  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Ohost ;  while  the  modem  synod  was  independent  of  such 
aeaista&ce,  and  could  determine  by  human  wisdom  and  arbitrary 
dictation.^ 

Its  puUication  was  opposed  by  many  persons  and  arguments. 
The  Parisian  paxliament  notified  twenty-three  of  its  reforming 
mod  disciplinaiian  canons,  which  became  the  topic  of  public 
MimadverBJon ;  and  which,  it  was  alleged,  were  repu^ant  to 
the  T^al  authority,  the  commori  law,  and  the  pubhc  good. 
The  canons,  it  was  maintained,  which  countenanced  the  excom- 
munication and  deposition  of  kings,  the  ecclesiastical  punishment 
of  laymen  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  the  supenority  of  die 
pope  above  a  general  council,  tended  to  extena  the  spiritual 
authority  of  me  church,  and  to  diminish  the  civil  power  of  the 
state.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  effect  its  reception  in  the 
French  dominions,  but  in  vain.  The  Roman  hierarchs  directed 
aH  dieir  energy  to  this  end  ;  and  engaged,  on  one  occasion,  the 
mterest  of  die  emperor  of  Germany,  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
te  duke  of  Savoy.  The  Parisian  faculty,  also,  in  Aose  days 
of  its  degeneracy,  used  their  influence  in  fevour  of  the  Roman 
eonrt  The  unked  influence  of  the  pope,  the  emperor,  the 
Idng,  the  duke,  and  the  Sorbonne,  in  1614,  procured  the  con- 
tent of  die  French  nobility  and  clergy,  but  the  project  was 
firestrated  by  the  finnness  of  the  Comnions.  The  French 
nation,  in  consequence,  to  the  present  day,  disclaim  the  authority 
of  the  general,  mfellible,  holy,  Roman  council  of  Trent* 

The  oouncfl  of  Trent  underwent  similar  treatment  in  the 
Inngdom  of  Spain.    Philip,  indeed,  die  king  of  die  Spai^ 

^  riiwot  in  GaUiA  da  dogmate  Tcnemitiir,  de  dise^diiia  veio  fftjiuurt^. 
Pelviiof,  2.  349.  Le  concile  de  Trente  n'y  est  pokt  recQ  pocUr  1*  diid^M 
Moreri,  3.  539.    Paolo,  2.  685.    Gibert,  1. 148. 

•Pk)1o.3.693.    Thaaa.    OV.  81.    Dan.  9.  831. 
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nadoiiy  dkplayedt  on  the  occa^on,  a  eplendid  iq[)6cini6n  of 
policy.  The  Spanish  moaarch  wished  to  gratify  the  RcAnftH 
pontiff,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rgect  the  Trentme  coandL  The 
so^reign,  therefore,  made  a  ^w  of  publishing  it,  and  neret^ 
theless  &und  means  of  security  against  its  obnoxious  canons 
of  discipline  and  of  reformation.  These  he  was  determined 
to  repel,  but  with  waiy  circumspectbm  Hie  convened  the 
Spanish  clergy  in  1564,  in  the  synods  of  Salamanca^  Toledoi 
Saragossa,  Seville,  and  Valentia ;  and  sent  deputies  to  preside 
in  these  conventions.  All,  in  consequence,  was  earned,  in 
these  synods,  according  to  the  dictation  of  the  kin^s  ooundL 
The  result  was,  that  in  Spain,  the  land  of  Catholicism,  whose 
sovereigns  were  the  most  obsequious  servants  of  the  Roman 
pontifl^  the  universal,  holy,  Roman  synod  was  acknowledged 
only  so  &r  as  was  consistent  with  the  prerogatrves  of  the  kinj^ 
the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  the  laws  of  the  naticm.^ 

Smiilar  decisions  were  enacted  in  the  Netherlands.  Marpaiet, 
duchess  rfParma,  was,  at  this  time,  governess  of  these  provmoes* 
She  consulted  the  magistracy,  clergy,  and  royal  council,  who 
represented  the  Trentine  canons  of  reformation  as  unfriendly  to 
the  privileges  and  usages  of  the  Belgian  dominions^  These 
counsellors  also  feared  popular  conmiotions,  if  the  council  were 
published  without  any  restriction.  Its  publication,  therefere, 
was  accompanied  with  a  declaration,  that  its  reception  would 
be  allowed  to  effect  no  innovation  in  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  provinces.  The  duke  of  Alba,  the  Neapolitan  viceroy  in 
1594,  published  the  council  in  the  Neapohtan  dominions  of 
Spain,  with  similar  provisions  against  all  innovation.* 

The  Trentine  discipline  is  also  excluded  from  part  of  Ireland* 
Its  faith,  says  Doyle,  in  Iris  parliamentary  evidence,  is  admitted 
through  the  whole  island,  but  not  its  discipline.  Its  canons  on 
matrimony,  for  eiiample,  have  obtained  only  a  partial  reception* 
The  provincial  bishops  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  delioens- 
ting  whether  the  Trentine  discipline  would  be  useftiL  Tho^ 
who  concluded  in  favour  of  its  utility  published  a  decIaratioQ 
to  that  effect  in  each  chapel ;  and  the  annunciation  gave  it 
validity  in  the  bounds  of  their  jurisdiction.  Those  who  decided 
against  its  utility,  omitted  its  publication;  and  the  Trentine 
canons,  were  excluded  from  the  limits  of  their  ecclesiastical 
authority.*  The  holy  coimcil,  in  this  manner,  was  subjected  to  a 
partial  exclusion  even  from  the  Island  of  Saints.  The  Emerald 
Isle  itself  enjoys  only  in  part  the  sacred  canons,  which  theLridl 
prelacy,  in  some  provinces,  accounted  and  declared  useless. 

«  Giannon,  XXXIH.  3.    Paolo,  2.  685.    Slovin,  226. 

*  Van  fispen,  c.  II.    Giaimoii,  xxxiii.  3.  Faolo,  2.  686.    dibert,  L  14Si. 

•Doyle,  885. 
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Thefijmda  of  the  reformation  in  GrMrmany  detested  tbe  &kb 
of  Trent,  and  the  friends  of  Bomanism  di^iked  its  discipline* 
The  Emperor,  indeed,  allowed  it  a  formal  reception  in  his  do- 
minions. But  tbe  admisaon,  clogged  as  it  was  with  many 
restrictions,  was  rather  nominal  than  reaL  Its  recognition  was 
by  no  means  uniform;  and  those  who  acknowledged  its  authority 
interpreted  its  canoqs  as  they  pleased*^ 

The  French,  in  this  manner,  dismissing  the  councils  of  Lyons, 
Florence,  Lateran,  and  Trent,  adopt  ^ose  of  Pisa,  Constance, 
,Basil,  and  the  second  of  Pisa.  The  French,  says  Moreri, 
*  recognize,  as  ^neral,  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and 
BasiL^  Tte  Pisan  assembl3r  in  1409  has  occasioned  a  variety 
of  opinions.  Some  have  denied  its  universality.  Its  name  is 
pat  faand  among  the  eighteen  approved  by  the  Italians ;  and  its 
authority  has  been  rejected  by  Cajetan,  Antoninus,  Sanderus, 
and  Baynald.  Antoninus  endeavours  to  throw  contempton  this 
assembly  by  calling  it  an  unlawful  conventicle.  The  statement 
of  Petayius,  respecting  this  congress  is  amusing.  The  Pisan 
assembly,  sots  this  author,  was,  as  it  were,  a  general  councik' 
Bellannine  characterizes  it  as  neither  approved  nor  condemned.^ 
This  champon  of  Bomanism  and  his  partizaas  cannot  decide, 
whether  this  equivocal  convention  should  be  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  infaUibiu^  or  marked  with  the  signature  ot  reprobation 
Its  decisions  are  consigned,  according  to  th^s  celebrated  polemic 
and  his  minions,  to  float  on  the  ocean  of  uncertainty,  and  to  be 
treated  widi  esteem  or  contempt  at  the  suggestion  of  caprice  or 
partiality*  The  unfortunate  synod,  which  no  person,  in  Bellar- 
mine's  system,  is  either  to  own  or  disown,  is  left,  like  a  peaceful 
and  insulated  state,  without  any  alliance,  either  ofiensive  or 
defensive,  among  belligerent  powers,  to  defend  its  own  frimtiers 
or  to  maintain  an  armed  neutrality.  Bellarmine,  however,  had 
reasons  &r  his  moderation  or  indecision.  The  Pisans  deposed 
Gregory  and  Benedict  for  heresy  and  schism,  and  elected  Alex- 
ander, who  has  been  recognized  as  the  rightful  pontiff  and  a 
necessary  link  in  the  unbroScen  chain  of  the  pontifical  succession. 
Bellannine,  had  he  approved  tbe  Pisan  assembly,  would,  con- 
trary to  lus  principles,  nave  admitted  tbe  supremacy  of  a  general 
council  and  its  authority  to  degrade  a  Roman  pondff.  Had  tbe 
cardinal  disapproved,  be  would  have  acknowledged  the  invar 
lidity  of  Alexander's  election,  and  dismissed  God's  vicar-general 

>  Paolo,  ^  6^. 

'  Bn  France,  on  reoonnoit  poor  gemeranz^  lei  OoncilM  de  Coostonce,  de  Pise, 
el  de  Bile.     Moreri,  3,  539. 

*PiMnfnii«  taoqiumi  Genemle  oonvooatam  cardiiii^biif.    Peetavitu,  3.   24S. 
Cdetaii  c.  XI.    AntoDiofl,  c.  V.    Sanderos,  VIII. 

^Generale  neo  approbatum^  nee  reprobatom,  videtor  esse  Co&ciliam  ] 
BdL  I.  S. 
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fiom  the  sedes  of  the  pontifkal  succession.  The  Jesnit,  there- 
fore,  like  an  honest  man»  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  and  left 
the  Pisans  to  tfieir  liberty* 

The  French,  however,  dissenting  from  Bellarminism,  claim 
the  Pisan  assen^ly  as  their  ally  :  and  acknowledge  its  univer- 
sality and  authority,  which  have  been  advocated  by  Du  Pin, 
Moreri,  Alexander,  and  other  historians.  These  authors  record 
its  convocation  item  all  Christendom,  and  confirmation  by  pope 
Alexander.* 

The  universality  of  the  Constantian  council  is  mamtained  in 
the  French  schocd.  A  variety  of  conflicting  opinions,  indeed, 
has  been  entertained  on  the  ecumenicity  of  this  assembly. 
Bosius  and  Cotton  would  allow  it  neither  a  total  or  partm 
generality*  Cardinal  Cantarin  excluded  it  fit)m  his  compendium 
of  councils,  and  pope  Sixtus  from  his  paintings  and  inscriptions 
in  the  Vatican.  The  Florentian  and  Lateran  conventions 
reprobated  its  definitbn  of  the  superiority  of  a  council  above 
a  pope.  Its  auAority  is  disregarded  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  nations  under  their  control.  The  Italians  in  the  councfl  of 
Trent,  represented  it  as  in  part  approved  and  in  part  con- 
demned ;  and  the  Italian  system  on  this  subject  has  been 
adopted  by  Bdlanmne,  Canus,  Cajetan,  and  DuvaL  Baptista, 
in  the  Trentine  assembly,  extolled  the  Constantian,  says  Paolo, 
above  aU  other  councils*  The  French,  in  the  same  synod, 
declared  it  general  in  all  its  sessions  from  beginning  to  end ;  and 
this  declaration  has  been  repeated  by  Lorrain,  Launoy,  Alex- 
ander, Moreri,  Carranza,  ana  Du  Pin.  The  Constantian  councfl, 
says  Alexander,  *  represented  the  universal  church,  and  among 
the  French  is  accounted  general  in  all  its  parts.*  Pope  Martin 
confirmed  it,  and,  by  his  sanction,  sealed  it  with  infallibtli^.* 

The  French  school  also  recognized  the  Basilian  council  as 
general*  The  Basilians  have  met  with  much  opposition  and 
Dfiuch  sup^rt,  with  many  enemies  and  many  fiiends.  Popes 
and  councils,  supported  by  many  critics  and  theologians;  such 
OS  Bellarmme,  Turrecrema,  Cajetan,  Sanderus,  Raynald, 
Bzovius,  and  Duval,  declaimed  with  fury  against  its  authority, 
and  execrated  its  decisions.  Eugenius  the  Fourth  assailed  it 
.with  red  hot  anathemas,  and  cursed  its  assembled  &thers,  in 
colonel  Bath's  elegant  style,  with  *  great  dignity  of  expression 
and  emphasis  of  judgment.'  The  sacred  synod,  though  (exe- 
crated, were  loth  to  be  in  debt,  and  made  a  suitable  return. 
The  holy  fethers  declared  his  infidlibility  guilty  of  contumacy, 

>  Da  Pin,  403.    Moreii  3.  539.    Alex.  24,  551. 

*  Apod  GttUof ,  OonstantaenBe  Oonoiliam.  in  omnibos  fak  portlbas,  oecmBeniviM 
U>etar.    Alex.  25.  415.    Da  Pin,  421.    Bell.  1.  7.    Paob,  VI.  et  VIL 
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peftinacity»  rebellion,  incon^ilNlity,  disobedience,  smcmjf 
schism,  heresy,  desertion  irom  the  faith,  violation  of  the  canons, 
scandalization  of  the  church,  and  unworthy  of  any  title,  rank, 
honour,  or  digmty.  Leo  the  Tenth  called  this  assembly,  in 
contempt,  a  conventicle.  Its  name,  says  Paolo,  was  detested 
at  Trent,  as  schismadcal  and  destitute  of  universality  and 
authority.* 

The  council,  nevertheless,  execrated  as  it  was  by  popes  and 
councils,  and  exploded  by  divines,  was  confirmed  by  Nicholas 
the  Fifth,  and  received  through  the  extensive  territory  and 
numerous  churches  of  France  and  Germany.  The  sanotioa 
of  Nicholas,  it  seems,  notwithstanding  the  course  of  cursing  k 
endured  icom  Eugenius,  vested  it  with  infellibility.  The  French 
contemplate  it  with  peculiar  esteem,  and  regard  its  rival  of 
Florence  as  a  conventicle.  The  Sorbcmnists,  such  as  fiicherius» 
Du  Pin,  Launoy,  and  Alexander,  have,  with  argument  and 
doqnence,  maintained  its  oecumenicity,  and  their  approval  baa 
been  repeated  by  Moreri  and  even  Carranza.' 

The  French  also  acknowledge  the  second  of  Pisa,  in  <q>po8i- 
tion  to  the  fifth  of  the  Lateran.  Juhus  the  Second  delighted  m 
war,  practised  cruelty  on  the  cardinals,  excommunicated  Lewis 
the  French  king,  and  absolved  his  subjects  fi-om  the  oath  of 
fidelity.  A  few  of  the  cardinals,  in  consequence,  separated 
firom  the  pontiff;  and,  patronized  by  Maximilian,  the  Oerman 
emperor,  and  Lewis,  the  French  monarch,  summoned  acoundl, 
in  1511,  at  Pisa.  Julius,  in  opposition,  opened  a  council,  in 
1512,  at  the  Lateran.  These  two  conventions,  as  might  he 
expected,  did  not  treat  each  other  with  excess  of  poli^ness* 
Julius  characterized  the  Pisans  as  a  scandal,  a  pestilence,  a 
convention  of  the  devil,  a  congregation  of  wretches,  an  assembly 
o£  malignants,  whose  head  was  Satan  the  father  of  ftdsehood 
and  scmsm ;  and  feund  the  sacred  synod  guilty  of  obstinacy, 
rebeUion,  conspiracy,  audacity,  treason,  temerity,  abomination, 
sacrilege,  senselessness,  fiaudulence,  dissimulation,  contumacy, 
sedition,  scfaism,  and  heresy.  His  infelUbility  having,  with 
such  graphic  precision,  drawn  their  character,  proceeded, 
without  any  ceremony,  to  pronounce  their  sentence  of  excom- 
munication. Unsatisfied  with  his  sentence  against  the  refi:Bctory 
convention,  the  vicar-general  of  God  interdicted  Pisa,  Milaoi 
and  Lyons,  where  the  synod  was  allowed  to  meet* 

The  Pisans,  overflowing  with  gmtitude,  and  ready  at  com- 
pliment and  benediction^  retaliated  in  fine  style.    The  holy 

i  Aloz.  25.  427.    Crab.  3.  966.    Moreri,  2.  lOO.    Bell.  IH.  16.    Paolo,  VL  and 
TIL    L'EgUse  Gallicane  on  tena  co  ooncUe  pour  oecumeniqae.    MiUetot,  572. 

•  Do  Pin.  405.    Alex.  25.  408-    Braym  4.  400.    Daniel.  6.  153.    Carranza,  67f. 

•  Labb.  19.  570.  572—577.    Coei.  5.  356,  357.  360. 
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fathers  declared  Ibe  yicar-geDersd  of  Jesus  guQty  of  contumax^, 
schism,  mcorrigibility,  obduracy,  perjury,  and  imleed  all  villaigr* 
The  sacred  synod,  to  these  compliments,  added  a  benediction 
couched  in  rery  flattering  language.  This  consisted  in  sus- 
pending the  viceroy  of  heaven  &om  die  administration  of  the 
popedom,  and  prohibiting  all  obedience  of  the  clergy  and  lai^ 
of  Christendom.  This  sentence,  in  all  its  rigour,  was  actually 
enfcrced  through  the  French  nation.  Lewis  commanded  his 
Subjects,  both  clergy  and  laity,  to  withdraw  all  submission* 
But  the  martial  Julius,  in  the  mean  time,  who  had  excom- 
tnunicated  Lewis,  died,  and  the  sensual  Leo  succeeded.  Lewis, 
therefore,  in  1613,  witHdiew  his  support  from  the  Pisans,  and 
submitted  to  the  authc»ity  of  Leo  and  the  Laterans.  Maximi- 
Ban  also  discountenanced  the  Pisan  convention,  which,  in  con^ 
8equence,'disbanded.  Butthis  variation  of  the  French  sovereign 
was  not  lasting.  The  French  monarcbs  afterwards  returned 
to  the  council  of  Pisa.  Its  acts,  in  1612,  were  published  from 
the  library  of  his  most  Christian  majestr^  and  its  authority,  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  Lateran,  which  had  always  beoi 
obnoxious  to  the  French  parliament  and  clergy,  was  again 
acknowledged.* 

Such  on  the  subject  of  councils,  is  the  variation  between  the 
French  and  Italian  schools.  The  French  reject  four  councils, 
those  of  Lyons,  Florence,  Lateran,  and  Trent,  which  the  Italians 
admit ;  and  admit  four,  those  of  Pisa,  Constance,  Basil,  and  the 
second  of  Pisa,  which  the  others  reject. 

A  third  party  in  the  Romish  Church  reject  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  councils,  which,  in  the  Italian  ^stem,  occur  from  the 
eighdi  at  Constantinople  to  the  sixteenth  at  Florence.  All  these 
were  retrenched  by  Abrahamus,  Clement,  €md  Pole.  TheecU- 
tion  of  the  Florentian  synod,  published  by  Abrahamus,  reckons 
it  the  eighth  general  counciL  The  editor,  therefore,  expunges 
the  Byzantine  council  and  the  seven  following.  The  extenni* 
nation  of  the  eighth,  says  Launoy,  was  in  accordance  with  several 
Greeks  and  Latins.'  The  edition  of  Abrahamus  was  approved 
by  Clement  the  Seventh,  who  stamped  it  with  the  seal  of  his 
infallibility.  Baxonius,  nevertheless,  followed  by  Binius  and 
Labb^,  has  found  the  editor  ^iltv  of  audacity,  ignorance, 
temerity,  and  fidsehood.'    Pole,  m  the  synod  of  Lambeth,  in 

1  Inveterate  neHa  nmonia  et  ne'  cottnmi  infiuai  et  perdote.    Qviodnroyn,  i.  S7S. 

B]idiiic}r  en  omonie  et  en  errenn  infamee  et  damnables,  fl  ne  pouvoit  etre  eapa 
Ue  de  gonreraer  la  Papant^.  It  etoit  notoirement  mcorrigible  an  scandale  naiveraa 
de  toQte  la  OhrestieDite  vignier.  3.  867.  Maziaaa,  5.  767.  Moron,  8.  558.  et  5 
72.    Alex.  25.  27.    Brayg,  4.  461. 

'  Foisse  Grscos  et  Latinos,  qai  octaram  synodnm  e  nmnero  generalioin  tynr 
4prum  expunxerint    Lannoy,  4.  224.  et  5.  233. 

*  Magna  interpretis  tementate,  et  ondacia,  sicnt  et  imperitia  fiictam  eat.  Bin.  7 
1088.    Labb.  10.  996.    WiUun,  4.  123,  126. 
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1996,  adopted  tlie  same  enuoieratkni,  and  denominated  tiie 
Floreutian  assembly  the  eighth  general  counciL^  This  was 
tmisacted  in  an  En^h  synods  and,  therefore,  was  the  general 
opinion  of  the  English  cler^  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Pole^ 
notwithstanding,  m  noble  inconsistency,  recognized  the  ecume* 
nicity  of  the  finirth  and  fifth  of  the  Lateran,  and  the  second  of 
Lyons.  This  system  proscribed  the  eight  general  cooncils 
which  met  at  Constantinople,  Lateran,  Lyons,  and  Vienna. 
Cardinal  Cantarin's  account  differs  Httle  fiom  that  of  Abra*" 
bamus,  Clement,  and  Pole.  The  cardinal,  in  1562,  in  hit 
smnmary  of  councils,  addressed  to  Paul  the  third,  reckons  the 
Byzantine  the  eighth,  and  the  Florentian  the  ninth  gem^ral 
cooneiL  He  therefiM*e  omits  two  of  Lyons,  four  of  the  Lat- 
eran,  and  those  of  Vienna,  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil ;  and 
excludes  ten  which  have  been  owned  by  the  French  and  Italian 

Sixtus,  Carranza,  Silvius,  and  the  Constantian  synod  onut 
part  of  the  councils,  which  intervened  between  the  eighth  and 
sixteenth.  Sixtus  the  fifth,  in  1588,  erected  pdntuigs  and  in«- 
flcriptions  of  the  general  councils  in  the  Vatican.  These  omit 
the  first  and  second  of  the  Lateran,  which,  destitute  of  canons, 
have  no  paintings  or  inscriptions  in  the  Vatican.*  These  two, 
dierefbre,  are  discarded  by  a  celebrated  pontiflf  at  the  head- 
cpiarters  of  Romanism.  Carranza  and  Silvius  omit  the  first, 
second,  and  third  of  the  Laterao  as  void  of  authority,  or  un- 
wortl^  of  attention.  Bellarmine  admits  the  mutilation  of  their 
acts  and  the  imperfection  of  their  history.  The  ecclesiastical 
axmals,  accordmg  to  Gibert,  have  receded  only  the  definitions 
of  the  council  of  Vienna,  the  constitutbns  of  the  first  and  second 
of  Lyons,  and  the  canons  of  the  four  former  of  the  Lateran. 
The  Constantian  assembly,  reckoning  in  all  only  eleven,  men- 
tkms  but  three,  which  assembled  at  the  Lateran,  Lyons,  and 
Vienna,  between  the  Byzantine  and  Florentian  conventions* 
The  Constantians,  therefore,  exclude  tbe  five  which  met  at  the 
Lateran,  Lyons,  and  Pisa.  The  pontiff  elect,  according  to  the 
Cobstantian  assembly  in  its  thirty-ninth  session,  was,  in  the 
piesence  of  the  electors,  required  to  profess  his  fitith  in  these 
eleven  general  councils,  and  especially  in  the  eight  which 
assembled  at  Nicaea,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon.* 
Had  the  Constantians,  who  omitted  five,  exterminated  the 
whole  of  these  councils  fix)m  the  annals  of  time,  the  holy  Others 

>  In  Octara  Oenendi  Synodo  Florentie  sub  Engeni*.    Labb.  20.     101 S.    lOiU 
^  Ob  n'a  point  lea  camma  4e  caa  deux  conciles,  et  ils  n'ont  point  da  tableau,  ni 

d'inacription  dans  le  Vatican.    Moreri  3,  539. 
« Gibert,   U  »S.    Crabb.  S.  i.  55.    Alex.  21.  505.    Sancta  oeto  omTerMlb 

caieiHa  immntiUUa  lenrar^    Labb.  16.  703, 1046. 
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woold  have  conferred  a  distmguished  favour  cm  the  wcold,  and 
oierited  die  lastmg  thanks  of  mankind. 

The  critica  and  historians  of  Romanism,  varying  in  this  man* 
ner  in  the  enumeration  of  the  general  councils,  vary  also  about 
their  universalilr*  Some  condition  or  peculiarity  should  distin- 
guish a  general  from  a  diocesan,  a  provincial,  or  a  national 
synod.  This  characteristic  distinction,  nowever,  has  never  been 
ascertained.  The  attempt,  indeed,  bias  been  made  by  Bellar- 
mine,  Binins,  Carranza,  Jacobatius,  Holden,  Lupus,  Axsdekin, 
Fabulottus,  Panormitan,  Bosius,  and  Martinon.  But  their 
requisitions  differ  from  each  other  and  iirom  the  &cts  o£  the 
councils.  The  theory  of  each  is  at  variance  with  the  rest  at 
ioappUcable  to  the  councils,  the  universaUty  of  which  is  ad* 
mined. 

One  party,  would  leave  the  decision  to  the  pope.  These 
reckon  it  the  preroffative  of  the  Soman  pontiff  to  determine  oa 
the  universality  and  sufficiency  of  a  general  counciL  This 
condition  has  been  advocated  by  Panormitan,  Martinon,  and 
Jacobatius.^  But  its  application  to  the  acknowledged  general 
councils  would  cause  the  partial  or  total,  the  temporary  or  per- 
manent CTpIosbn  of  six,  which  have  been  adnutted  into  the 
Italian  or  French  system.  The  popes,  for  a  long  lapse  of  time, 
rgected  all  the  canons  of  the  second  at  Ccnistantinople,  and 
^ave  never  recognized  the  twenty-eighth  canon  of  Chalcedon. 
VigiUus,  for  some  time,  withstood  the  fifth  oecumenical  synod, 
and  his  a(X}uiescence  was,  at  last,  extorted  bv  banishment 
The  council  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil,  applauded  by  the 
French  school,  deposed  Gregory,  Benedict,  John,  and 
Eugenius. 

A  second  class,  to  constitute  a  synodal  universality,  require 
the  attendance  of  the  pope,  patriarchs,  and  metropolitans, 
together  witii  subsequent  general  reception.^  This  r^uisitioa 
has  been  advocated  by  B<^us  and  Padb,  and  is  in  discordancy 
with  the  system  of  Martinon  and  Jacobatius,  as  well  as  that  of 
Bellarmine,  Binius,  Carranza,  Canus,  Gibert,  Lupus,  Fabu- 
lottus* Its  application  would  exclude  many  of  the  oecumenical 
synods.  The  Soman  hierarch  attended  tne  second  and  fifth 
neither  in  person  nor  by  proxy.  The  patriarchs  were  present 
in  neither  the  third,  fourth,  nor  seventh,  nor  in  any  of  the  ten 
western  councils.     The  Ephesian  and  Chalcedonian  synods 

1  Pontificia  est  declarare,  an  congregatio  generalis  tofficienter.  Mardncni,  Dispot 
V.^  7.  Maimb.  c.  VII.  Anton,  c.  V.  XXXI.  PoMet  Bumeros  epiicoponmi,  oiUA 
qanms  tenendum  est  oonoilinm  relinqni  arbitno  Papae.    Jacobatmi.  II. 

Oondlinm  geiieralo  necetsario  noa  potest,  qoando  Papa  tali  concilio  ptaeat.  P^ 
DOrmitan,  2.  53. 

*  Dico  adease  oportere  Sedem  Apostolioam,  immet  eocleais  otlhodamt 
Patriai«liM.    Bosiin,  V.  8.    PaoL  Big.  Sov.  c.  IV. 
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condemned  Nestorianism  and  Entycliianism  without  the  par 
triarchs  of  Antioch  or  Alexandria.  The  pretended  vicaxB  of 
the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  ana  Jerusalem  in  the 
second  of  Nicaea,  were  impostors.  During  the  ten  general 
councils  vrhich  assembled  in  the  west,  the  eastern  patriarchy 
were  accounted  guilty  of  heresy,  or  at  least  &;  schism.  SuIk 
sequent  receptibn  would  extend  universality  lo  several  diocesan, 

Srovincial,  and  national  councils,  such  as  those  of  Ancyra, 
feocsBsarea,  Laodicea,  and  Gangra.^ 

A  third  factbn  prescribe,  as  the  condition  of  universalityv 
the  convocation  of  all,  the  rejecticm  of  none,  and  the  actoal 
attendance  of  some  from  all  the  fpceat  nations  of  Christendook' 
The  presence  of  the  patriarchs,  m  person  or  by  delegations^ 
maybe  useful;  but,  as  they  axe  now  heieticsd,  or  at  least 
schismatical,  is  not  necessary.  This  system  has  been  patronized 
by  Bellarmine,  Binius,  Carranza,  Canus,  Gibert,  Lupus,  Ars** 
dekin,  Jacobatius,  and  has  obtained  general  adoption.^  These 
requiations,  neverdieless,  varying  from  those  of  other  critics^ 
vary  also  from  the  con^tution  of  all  the  acknowledged  councils* 
BeUarmine's  prescription,  exjdoding  all  the  preceding,  would» 
in  its  practical  apjiicatiott,  exterminate,  with  gob  sweeping 
reprobatbn,  aU  the  Grecian,  Latin,  and  French  oecumenieiJ 
synods. 

The  eight  Grecian  conventions,  from  the  Nicene  to  the 
Byzantine,  met,  as  Alexander,  Moreri,  and  Du  Pmhaveobserved 
in  the  east,  and  the  ten  Latin,  from  the  Lateran  to  the  Trentine, 
in  the  west.  The  eastern  councils  were,  with  very  few  excep* 
tions,  celebrated  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  western  by  the  Latins. 
In  the  chief  part  of  the  general  councils,  celebrated  in  the  eastt 
there  were  present,  says  Alexender,  only  two  or  three  westerns. 
The  second,  third,  and  fifth  of  the  eastern  synods,  which  naet 
at  Constantinc^le  and  Ephesus,  were  wholly  unattended  with 
any  westerns.  The  first  council  of  Constantinople,  say 
Thomassin  and  Alexander,  was  entirely  Grecian,  and  becam# 
general  only  by  future  reception ;  and  its  reception  was  confined 
to  its  faith,  exclusive  of  its  discipline.  Vigilius,  with  some 
Latms,  was  in  Constantinople  at  the  celebration  of  the  fifths 
and  refused  notwithstanding  to  attend*  The  Epheaan  council 
had  effected  the  condemnation  of  Nestorianism,  which  was  itt 
chief  or  only  bumness,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Latins,  and 
was,  in  <;onsequ6nce,  restricted  to  the  Asmns  and  Egyptiaas** 

1  Lnptffl.  306.    Bell.  I.  17.    Oarraaza,  4.    Theod.  Stod.  Bp.  1.  ■,  .,i  j         \ 

«  Satb  e«t»  iH  sit  oitniibus  vrovhicik  intinmtom,  omnilmsqiie  liber  dt  ad  illaa  M-^  > 
•easus.    FobulottuB.  c.  V.     Miyore  parte  Chriatiaiuarum  provinciarom,  aliqui  ad- 
xeaSmt.    Oarraata,  4.    BeU,  1.  17.    Aradelrin,  1. 16(K  - 

» In  pleriaqoe  coociliis  (BcumeniciB  in  Oriente  ceUbratis,  dnoa  aut  troa  ^BOKtm. 
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Two  <»r  three,  U4eed,  ddc^atedby  the  Boman  heraccb,  weM 
pceseut  in  the  first,  fotirth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  general 
councils.  Vitus,  Vicentius,  and  Hosius  appeared  in  the  council 
of  Nicfiea ;  while  Petrus  and  Vicedomus  sat,  with  legating 
•uthority,  in  the  second  of  that  city.  Three  represented  the 
pontiff,  and  three  the  westerns,  in  the  fourth  and  sixth  at  Chal- 
cedon  and  Constantinople.  The  dghth  constituted  a  blessed 
r^resentation  of  the  universal  church.  The  first  session  con-^ 
sisted  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  bishops,  who,  of  course,  were, 
in  their  synodal  capacity,  clothed  with  iidaUibility.  The  second 
received  an  augnientation  often,  who  beffgedpardon  for  having 
supported  Photius,  and  were  admitted.  The  third  session 
oonssted  of  twenty-three,  and  the  fourth  of  twenty-one  bishops. 
The  fifth  was  fewer  in  number.  The  sixth,  seventh,  and  ei^mth 
amounted  tp  the  wonderful  multitiKle  of  thirty-seven.  The 
nindi  rose  to  sixty,  and  the  tenth  numbered  one  hundred,  who 
fubscribed  the  synodal  decision.^  Such  were  the  eight  Grecian 
synods,  which  are,  therefore,  &irly  dismissed  by  the  application 
c£  BeUarmine's  condition  of  universalis^ 

Bdlarmine's  terms  would  dismiss  the  ten  western  as  well  as 
the  eight  eastern  councils.  The  former,  as  Moreri  and  Du  Pia 
have  shown,  were  limited  to  the  Latins,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Greeks.  The  first  of  Lyons  consisted  of  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  bishops  Scorn  France  and  England,  without  any  from 
Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  or  Italy.  The  F rench,  in  the  council 
or  Trent,  mocked  at  the  Florentian  convention,  which,  they 
said,  was  celebrated  by  only  a  few  Italians  and  four  Grecians. 
The  fiAh  of  the  Lateran  consisted  of  about  eighty,  and  nearly 
all  (com  Italy.  The  for  &med  assembly  of  Trent,  when  it  con- 
ferred canonicity  on  the  Apocrypha  and  authenticity  on  the 
Vulgate,  consisted  only  of  five  cardinals  and  forty-eight  bishops, 
without  one  from  Germany.  These,  few  in  number,  were 
below  mediocrity  in  theological  and  Uterary  attainments.  Some 
were  lawyers,  and  perhaps  learned  in  their  profession ;  but  mere 
acioUsts  in  divinity.  The  mdority  were  courtiers,  and  gentle- 
men of  titular  dignity,  and  from  small  cities.*  These  could 
not  be  said  to  represent  one  in  a  thousand  in  Christendom. 
During  the  lapse  of  eight  months,  the  council,  reckoning  even 
the  presidents  and  princes,  did  not  exceed  sixty-four. 

The  councils  of  tne  French  school,  like  those  of  the  Italian, 
cannot  bear  the  test  of  Bellarmine's  requisitions.     These,  like 

•mscopoB  ocoidentalia  ecclenie  adfuisfle.  Alexan.  25.  632.  Moreri,  3.  539.  Da 
Tin,  2.  388.  Pithou,  29.  In  seenndo  et  tertio  ooncilio  ^enerali,  nulliu  fiiit  ^»co» 
vm  occidentalis.  Fabnl.  c.  V.  Tfaomaidn,  1.  6.  Grabb,  2\  91.  Maimbotrg,  6S 
Oodeah,  4.  498.  »  Bin.  I.  321.     Du  Pin,  cen.  V.  etcen.  IX.  c.  IX. 

*  Par  lef  »eul8  6v6qae9  d'  Occident.     Moreri,  3,  539»    Da  PSn,  fL  388,  430 
PiotD^ILVU.    GSaan.  XVIL  9^  Laanoy,  1.  376. 
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the  others,  ^;7cre  composed  of  Europeans.  The  Pisans,  thouffh 
they  amounted  to  more  than  two  hundred,  were  collected  chie^ 
fiom  Itafy,  France,  Germany,  and  England.  The  Constantians 
and  Basmans,  though  mote  numerous,  were  westerns  and  Latins* 
The  second  of  Pisa  was  principally  collected  from  the  French 
dominions,  and  could,  therefore,  have  no  just  claim  to  univer- 
sality or  a  convocation  from  all  Christendom.* 

Theologians  and  critics,  disagreeing  in  this  manner  about  ^ 
universality  of  general  councus,  diSer  also  respecting  iheir 
legality.  A  83mod,  to  be  general  or  valid,  must  be  lawM ;  and 
the  conditions  of  the  latter  as  well  as  of  the  former,  have  occa- 
sioned a  striking  variety  of  opinion.  The  partizans  of  popery 
differ  concerning  a  general  counciTs  convocation,  presidency, 
confirmation,  members,  freedom,  and  unahinHty. 

The  Italians,  patronized  by  many  theologians  and  pontfflfli, 
make  the  pope's  convocation,  presidency,  and  confirmation, 
necessary  terms  of  synodal  legality.  These  account  no  council 
lawful  without  these  requisitions.     All  others,  s^  theTransai- 

Jines,  are  conventicles.  The  sovereign  pontiflf;  according  to 
acobatius,  Carranza,  and  Antonius,  can  call  a  general  council, 
which  depends  on  him  for  its  authority.  His  sanction  only  can 
'Confer  validity.  A  synod,  says  pope  Nicholas,  widiout  pon- 
tifical authority,  is  invalid.  The  assembling  of  a  general  council, 
says  Pela^us  die  second,  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  Roman 
8ee.  Nicholas  and  Pelagius,  in  these  statements,  have  been 
followed  by  Jacobatius  and  Antonius.* 

This  system,  taught  in  the  Italian  school  and  maintained  with 
positivity  and  arrogance,  has  been  assailed  by  the  French  critics, 
who  spurn  the  papal  claim,  and  have,  beyond  all  question, 
evincea  its  groundlessness  in  point  of  fact  in  the  eight  eastern 
councils.  According  to  Du  Pm  and  Moreri,  *  the  eight  former 
councils  were  convoked  by  the  emperors.'  Gibert  states  that 
*  all  the  oriental  general  councils  were  assembled  by  the  imperial 
authority  :*  and  this  statement  has  been  repeated  by  Mezeray, 
AkT^mder,  Maimbourg,  Paoli,  Almain,  Oerson,  Alliaco,  and 
Launoy.* 

1  Da  Pin,  403.    Moreri,  7.  244.    Crabb.  3.  549. 

'  CoDgrenre  oondiiQm  est  proprimn  RonnniPontifioi.  Jacob.  III.  Ad  mAnm 
Bomanmn  Foi^oeiii,  generale  conoilioia  convooare  peitinet  OnmatM,  3.  Non 
Mtatt  4*^mff<^^nyn  nta  congrejrari  niai  aalliontate  Bomani  Pontifioit.  Antoo.  e.  V. 
vynodvB  absque  antboritate  Romani  Pontifids,  non  valet  Nichrxtas,  I.  Carranza,  5 1 L 
^oneralea  synodis  non  posse  eoaTooari,  nisi  antboritate  ApostoUos  sedis.  Pelagius^ 
IL    Carranza,  329. 

*  Octo  priora  concilia  ab  Imperatoribtis  convoeata  esse  eovistat  Do  Pin.  337. 
Les  pranuers  ont  M  autrefois,  jnsqn'  an  bnid^me  general,  toi^ars  oon^oqai^  par 
las  Ihnperears.  Moreri,  3.  539.  Omnia  concilia  genenlia  Onentalia  ab  unpera 
toriboa  coaota  ftMmnt.    Qibert,  1.  76, 77. 
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Laimoy  has  shown  the  imperial  coBVocadon  of  the  oriental 
councils  by  an  array  of  evidence,  sufficient,  one  would  conclude, 
to  conTince  scepticism  and  silence  all  oppositimu  The  convo- 
eaidon  of  the  Nicene  council  by  Constantino,  is,  ax^cording  totliM 
author,  attested  by  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Ruffinus,  Socrates, 
Thoodoret,  Sosomen,  Gelasius,  Justinian,  Isidorus^  Gregory, 
Mansuetus,  Z^iaras,  Reparatus,  Bobertus,  Yicentius,  Nicepho- 
rus,  Antoninus,  Sabellicus,  Fladna,  Fishius,  Prateolus,  Gene- 
brard,  and  ^igonius*  Theodosius  called  the  Byzantine  synod, 
as  appears  fiom  Theodoret,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Gelasius, 
Vigihus,  Justinian,  Isidorus,  ^meon,  Zonaras,  Robertus,  Nic»- 
{)Iiorus,  Sigonius,  and  Petavius.  The  assembling  ot  the  Ephe- 
$ian  council  by  Theodosius  and  Yalentinian,  is  attested  by 
Theodosius,  Basil,  Cyril,  Theodoret,  John,  Socrates,  Justinian, 
Valentiniani  Sigibert,  Nicephorus,  and  the  council  itsel£ 
Marcian,  accormng  to  Yalentinian,  Leo,  Theodoret,  Prosp^, 
Liberatus,  Evagrius,  Justinian,  Yigitius,  Mansuetus,  Sigib^t, 
Nicephorus,  Gobelin,  Mariana,  and  the  synod  itself,  convened 
the  council  of  Chalcedon :  and  Justinian  summoned  the  Con- 
etantinopolitan  assembly,  say  Justinian,  Evagrius,  Mansuetus, 
Nic^horus,  Mariana,  and  Petavius*  The  emperor  Constantine 
the  Fourth  convoked  the  sixth  general  synod,  aocc»:ding  to 
Agatha,  Beda,  Paulus,  Frecdf,  Hincmar,  Ado,  Anastasius, 
R^pno,  Lambert,  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  Gobelm,  Hartmann, 
Nauclerus,  Petavius,  the  Roman  breviary,  and  the  acts  of  the 
council.  The  empress  Lene,  in  conjunction  with  Constantine, 
asseilibled  the  second  Nic^ie  convention,  as  is  related  by 
Tarasius,  Adrian,  Anastasius,  Paulus,  Platina,  Hartmann, 
Bergomas,  and  the  acts  of  the  coundU  The  emperor  Basil's 
convocation  of  the  eighth  oecumenical  assembly  is  testified  by 
Adrian,  Ignatius,  Cedrenus,  and  Zonaras.  The  council  of  Pisa 
was  convened  by  cardinals.* 

The  presidency  of  the  Roman  pontiff  m  a  general  council  is, 
according  to  Du  Pin,  '  a  matter,  not  of  necessity  but  of  con- 
venience. He  did  not  preside  in  the  three  &rst  general  councils.' 
Cusan  ascribes  *  the  presidency,  not  to  the  pontiffs  but  to  the 
emperors.'     The  sovereigns,  says  Paolo,  *who  called  these 

NoQS  lie  troovons  point  de  ooncile  (Bcnmaniqtie  jnsqii'  an  nea  Ti^me  n^le,  qui 
n*a]t  M  ajsembl^  par  leur  autorit^.    Mezoray,  5.  466.    Maimbourg,  42. 

Nioena  Synodos  convooata  eft  a  OonBtantmo.  Alex.  7.  122.  et  S.  S2.«^Hooooii- 
eOiinB  CBcumenicmn  itut  a  Theodoaio  aeniore  ooiiTocatiim,  incoDoalto  Damaao,  Bo- 
IMDD  Pontifiee.  Alexander,  9.  7d,'^yjaodnB  oBcnxneaioa  Epbedna  convocata  eit 
i  Theodo«io.  Alex.  2.  218.— Marcianus  Synodum  IV.  convocavit.  Alexand.  2. 
905. — OonfltantiBiia  Synodom  Sextam  oonyocavit  Alexand.  13.  2S7.  Septima 
Synodas  a  Ooostantino  et  Irene  Aiuni^  convocata  eat    Alexand.  14.  523« 

^  Lannoy  ad  Lndov.  4. 22«  et  ad  VoeU.  4.  108.  et  ad  Bray.  4. 191.  et  adMalat.  i, 
307,223.    Daniel,  &.  444. 
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rods,  presided  in  person  or  by  r^^:e8eiitation,  and  proposed 
matter,  presoribed  the  form,  ana  regulated  the  discus»k>M 
of  sucb  conventions.'  The  soverei^  pcmtiff,  according  lo 
Mariana,  Gibert,  Maimbourg,  and  Goaeau,  did  not  appear  eidier 
in  person  or  by  proxy,  in  the  second,  fifth,  or  Pisan  assembly, 
Timothens  and  Eu^chius,  says  Alexander,  presided  in  the 
Byzantine  conventions  under  the  emperors  Theodosius  and 
Justinian.  Phoous  attributes  the  presidency  of  the  sev^ath 
general  council  to  Tarasius.* 

The  first  councils,  says  Du  Pin,  ^were  not  confirmed  by  the 
popes.'  The  pontifis,  on  the  contrary,  opposed  the  canons  of 
the  second  and  fourth,  which  conferred  rank  and  jurisdiction 
on  the  Byzantine  patriardu  Yigilius  withstood  the  fifth  with 
all  his  pontifical  authori^.  Petavius's  representadon  of  this 
hierarch's  versatility  is  a  curiosity.  His  infallibili^,  says  this 
historian,  ^  proscribed,  and  then  confirmed  the  film  universal 
council  He  afterward  again  disclaimed,  and  finally  declared 
its  le^dmacy.'^ 

The  general  conventions,  fixim  that  of  the  Lateran  to  that  of 
Tr^nt,  were  held  in  the  west,  and  enjoyed  the  distinguished 
honour  of  pontifical  convocation,  presKtency,  and  ratincation^ 
This  perioa  embraced  the  ten  Latm  universal  councils*  The 
BxHnan  empire  was  then  divided  into  many  smaller  states, 
whose  soverei^s,  actuated  with  pet^  ambition  and  engaged  in 
mutual  opposition  and  rivalry,  could  not  agree  about  ecclesias- 
tical conventions.  The  pope,  in  this  emergency,  assumed  the 
prerogative  of  convocation  and  presidency.  He  ccmvened  the 
clergy  and  arrogated  the  power,  which  had  been  exercised  by 
the  emperor,  and  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  hierarch,  became 
an  engme  of  pontifical  aggrandisement  and  despotism.' 

A  variety  of  opinions  l^ve  been  entertained,  with  respect  to 
the  persons  who  should  form  a  general  council.  A  few  would 
admit  laymen ;  while  many  would  exclude  all  but  the  clergy* 
Some  would  restrict  decisive  sufirage  to  the  prelacy,  and  others 
would  extend  it  to  the  priesthood.  The  fomier  was  the  usa^ 
of  antiquity.    The  latter  obtained  in  some  of  the  councils  m 

>  Tribnt  primia  oondliis  ^erallbns  non  pnefmt.  Du  Fin,  837.  Caaaii,  m.  16. 
n  n'oit  pas  preside  oa  premier  Ooncfle  de  Gonstantiiiople,  U  es  tret-certain  qaHl 
■0  oonvoqnm  pes  le  cinqn^ittie,  et  n'y  prenda  point  Maimb.  42.  Hole  cooeiUo 
nnelait  Timotheoa.  Alezaad.  7.  234.  Concilio  Qainto  Oeciimemico  praftdt 
Entychias.  Alexand.  12.  574,  Paolo,  1.  213,  Mariana,  1.  521.  Gibert,  1.  66, 
5S.    Godean,  4.  274.    Pbotiut,  57. 

*  Primft  OoBcflia  a  PontifioibQa  oonfirmata  mininie  font.  Da  Pin,  837.  Otbert, 
1.  102.  Sedea  Apostolica  nano  naqne  contradicit*  quod  a  lynodo  firmatum  esl; 
Liberatvs,  c.  Xlll.  niam  primom  reapuit  Vigilina,  deinde  aasennone  firmaYit^ 
postea  repndiftTit  itenun.    i>eniqiie  leglthnam  etae  pmfiMna  eat.    Petavioi,  t. 

s*(»bert,1.70.    Paolo,  1.  2U(.    Moron,  3.  539. 
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more  modem  da^  Panormitan  would  restrict  memberdiip  in 
ft  general  council  to  the  pope  and  prelacy,  to  the  exclusion  of 
tbe  laity  .^ 

Yaiying  in  this  way  about  the  number  of  coundls,  the  Romisfa 
doctors  vary  also  respecting  the  manner  of  synodal  decision. 
Some  would  decide  by  a  majority ;  while  others  would  require 
nnsoiimity  as  a  condition  of  legitimacy.  One  &ction,  patronized 
by  BeHarmine,  account  a  majority,  if  sanctioned  by  pontifical 
tatification,  sufficient  fin*  conferring  validity.  A  second  par^, 
countenanced  by  Du  Pin,  Canus,  oalmeron,  Cusan,  and  Panor- 
mitan, would  demand  unanimi^,  for  bestowing  legitimation 
on  a  council  and  validity  on  its  decisions.* 

The  requisition  of  unanimity  would,  in  fiwt,  explode  the 
nw^rity  of  all  the  eighteen  general  councils.  A  few  indeed 
have  been  tmanimous,  but  many  divided.  The  Nicene,  By- 
zantine, Ephesian,  and  Chalcedonkn  synods  contained  factions 
that  favoured  Arianism,  Macedonianism,  Nestorianism,  Euty- 
cbianism,  and  Monothelitism.  Mighty  controversy,  say  both 
Eusebius  and  Socrates,  arose  at  Nicaea,  and  was  maintained 
with  pertinacity.  But  these  sons  of  heresy  were,  in  general, 
exterminated  by  deposition,  banishment,  murder,  or  some  other 
way  of  legal  ratiocination  and  evangelical  discipline.*  The 
patrons  of  idolatry  in  the  second  assembly  of  Nicaea,  anticipated 
all  opposition  to  their  intended  enactments  by  rejecting  all  who 
would  not  execrate  the  patrons  of  Iconoclasm. 

The  ten  western  councils  were  under  the  control  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  His  power,  combined  with  ignorance  and  the 
inquisition,  succeeded  in  a  ^at  measure,  in  silencbg  opposition 
and  commanding  unanimity.  But  occasional  sytnptoms  of 
rebellion  against  2ie  vicar-general  of  God  appeared,  notwith- 
standing general  submission,  even  in  western  Christendom.  No 
assembtyf  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  ever  showed  less  unity  than 
the  council  of  Trent.  Theologian  opposed  theologian,  and 
bishop  withstood  bishop,  in  persevering  impertinence  and  con- 
tentk>n.  The  dominican  fought  with  the  fiunciscan  in  an  endless 
and  provoking  war  of  rancour  and  nonsense.  The  French 
and  elpcmish  encountered  the  Italians,  with  inferior  numbers, 
indeed,  but  with  far  superior  reason  and  eloquence.  All  this 
appears  in  the  details  of  Paolo,  Du  Pin,  and  even  Pallavicino. 
The  Trentine  contest  and  decision  on  original  sin  may  be  given 

I  Orotty,  S3.  Alex.  10.  841.  Lenftn.  I.  107.  Anton,  o.  V.  Du  Pin,  3.  h 
fynodns  genenlii  oonitHoitor  a  papa  et  episcopif,  et  sic  nihil  dicit  de  laidi 
Panorra.  142. 

*  n  fant  qn'elle  paMe  da  consentement  nnaniaie.    Dn  Pin,  Doct.  ^.1.3. 

Hago,  cam  de  fide  agitnr,  aeoni  pUu-imonun  jadidnin  oportere,  Caani,  VL  i 
ApoL  1. 103—105.  •  BoM^toa,  UI.  13.    Socratea,  1.  8. 
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as  a  specimen  of  Trentme  contention  and  senseless  anunoam 
The  bishops,  learned  in  general  in  the  law,  but  unskffled  in 
divinity,  were  utterly  confounded  by  the  distinctions,  scholas- 
ticism, and  puzzling  diversity  of  opinion  which  prevailed  among 
the  theologians*  The  composition  of  the  canons  was  over* 
whelmed  with  inextricable  oifficulty.  The  persons  employed 
in  this  task  could  not  comprize  every  opinion,  or  avoid  the 
hazard  of  creating  a  schism.*  The  discord  of  the  Trentine 
fathers  became,  in  the  French  nation,  the  sutject  of  witticism 
and  mockery. 

The  contentions  of  the  French  synod  of  Melun,  preparatc»y 
to  that  of  Trent,  aflforded  a  striking  prelude  and  specimen  of  the 
noisy  and  numerous  altercations  wnich  were  afterwards  dis- 
played in  the  latter  assembly.  The  French  king  convened  the 
Parisian  doctors  at  Melun,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the 
dogmas  of  feith,  which,  on  the  assembling  of  the  general  coun- 
cil, were  to  be  proposed  for  discussion.  The  Parisians,  how- 
ever, could  agree  on  nothing.  These,  adhering  to  a  church 
which  boasts  of  exclusive  umty,  squabbled  and  contended  on 
the  topics  of  the  sacraments,  the  Concordat,  the  Pragmatic 
sanction,  and  the  Constantian  and  Basilian  councils,  without 
meaning  or  end.  Each,  however,  without  being  disconcerted 
by  their  discord,  would  have  his  own  opinion  made  an  article 
of  fidth.  The  king,  in  consequence,  had  to  dissolve  the  council 
without  coining  to  any  conclusion.*  A  scene  of  equal  dissension 
is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  annals  of  protestantism. 

Freedom  of  discussion  and  suffrage  is,  according  to  unanimous 
consent,  a  necessary  condition  of  synodal  legitimacy.  Authoraf, 
the  most  adverse  in  other  things,  agree  in  the  requisition  of 
liberty.  This,  in  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  was  the  demand 
of  the  ancients,  such  as  Hilary,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Facundus, 
as  well  as  of  the  modems,  such  as  Richerius,  Canus,  and  DuvaL 
Tfo  council,  says  Facundus,  was  ever  knowji,  under  compul- 
sion, to  subscribe  any  thing  but  falsehood.*  F  reedom  of  speech 
was  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  general  ecclesiastical  assembly 
required  by  the  council  of  Basfl.  This  freedom,  it  has  been 
admitted,  is  destroyed,  not  only  by  deposition  and  banishment, 

'  Les  €i7€qaeB  embanases  par  one  d  grande  Tari6t6  d'opmioDB,  ne  aaivoient  ^omI 
hgtaaaeat  porter,  n  y  avoit  one  d  grande  yari4t6  de  sentimeiis  dee  tli6ologiea% 
ill  ne  croyoieat  pas  qa'il  fUt  poeeible,  ni  de  definir  la  chose  ni  de  condamner  qnelqa' 
nne  de  cet  optoKinB,  nna  coorir  le  riaqae  de  oanser  qaelqne  achifme.  Paolo,  1. 881. 
Lea  diapatea  ae  reveiDerent  aveo  tant  de  force,  que  lea  l6gata  enrent  beaoconp  do 
peine  a  lea  appaiser.    Paolo,  2.  283.    Dn  Pin,  3.  426. 

'  na  ^toient  aaaai  partages  anr  Pardole dea  aacr^mmia.  Ohaorm  ronloltfidre  poa* 
•er  son  opinion  pour  nn  dogme  de  foi.  lla  ne  parent  conyenir  d'antre  ohpae. 
Paolo,  1.  177,  178.  ^trrr    • 

*  Nunqtxam  coactnm  concfliniD^  tuai  ftUtttd,  sabsor^ait.  Facgndaa,  Xu.  9. 
Oibert,  1.  74.    Amb.  in  Loo.  6. 
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bat  also  by  tbreats^  bnbeiVy  gifU«  ficvour,  faction,  nimxmj^  par^, 
moneyy  and  infiuence.  The  fav.our  of  the  emperor  was,  by 
Ambrosiust  consideFed  subversive  of  synodal  liberty.  Thraldom 
or  servility  xoay  arise  from  any  thing  that  may  bias  the  mind  cht 
influence  the  vote*. 

The  application  of  this  requisition  would  explode  all  the 
general  councils  that  ever  met  in  Christendom.  AH  these  were 
swayed  by  hope,  fear,  reward,  or  punishment,  or  influenced, 
more  or  less,  by  faction  or  fevour,  menace  or  money.  The 
eighteen  councils  were  controlled  by  the  Roman  emperor  or  the 
Roman  pontiff.  The  eLc^ht  oecumenical  councils  cefebrated  in 
the  east  were  influenced  by  imperial  power.  The  emperors, 
in  person  orbyrepresentatbn,  presided  as  judges  in  the  Grecian 
ccmventions,  and  moulded  them  into  any  form  they  pleased.' 
N(me  oC  these  ecclesiastical  meetings  was  ever  known  to  resist 
the  will  of  its  sovereign,  but  adhered,  with  undeviatin^  uni- 
fermity,  to  the  du^  of  unlimited  and  unqualified  submission. 
Constantino's  management  of  the  Nicene  assembly,  the  most 
respectable  of  all  that  have  been  called  general,  is  recorded  by 
Eusebius  and  Socrates.  He  gained  some,  say  these  historiansy 
by  reason  and  some  bv  supplication.  Some  he  praised  and 
some  he  blamed ;  and,  oy  these  means,  succeeded,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  in  effecting  an  unanimity.*  Such  are  ihe  eflfects  of 
imperial  arguments.  A  few,  however,  preferred  their  conscience 
or  their  system  to  royal  favour,  and  were  banished  or  deposed 
for  error  and  contumacy.  Anus,  Eusebius,  and  Theognis^ 
having  &r  (some  time  felt  the  blessed  effects  of  these  logical  and 
scriptural  arguments,  subscribed  and  were  restored.  Maris, 
Theogms,  and  Eusebius,  says  Philostorgius,  declared  in  sdf- 
condemnation,  that,  influenced  by  terror,  they  had  signed 
heterodoxy. 

The  easterns  and  westerns  were  as  accommodating  to  the 
Arian  Constantius  as  to  the  Trinitarian  Constantme.  Con^ 
stantius,  forsaking  the  Trinitarian  system,  adopted  Arianism; 
and  the  Greeks  and  Latms,  whether  united  or  separated, 
compUed  with  the  imperial  humour,  and  signed,  like  dutiful  sub- 
jects, the  Arian  and  Semir Arian  confessions  of  Sirmium, 
Seleucia,  Milan,  and  Ariminum.  The  oriental  and  occidental 
prelacy,  united  at  Sirmiumin  one  of  the  most  numeroias  councils 
that  ever  met,  subscribed,  in  compliance  with  theif  sovereign, 
in  Arian  creed,  which,  as  Du  Pin  has  shown,  was  signed  by 
his  inMibility  Pqpe  Liberius.    The  Greeks,  consisting  of 

1  Om  Bortes  d'assembUes  forent  doigjles  par  let  Princes.    Paolo,  1.  213. 

*  noUf^;  affttOoytof  9%m6t€ifuvfii.  Svuteiim,  da  yita  Oonotantmi,  HI.  13.  IWf 
pt9  ^vfifUUfotf^  <^$  it  KM  6v9mKov  tQ  Xoyqtl  tws  df  tv  Xtyortoi  tttmvfa^' 
Soorat  1.  8.    Philoatorgxai,  1. 10. 
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Ariana  and  8e9u-Ana]ia»  asiend)!^  al  Seleacia»  fiamedy  after 
a  loQg  and  bitter  altercation^  an  Aiian  auJ  Semi-Arian  con^ 
fes»OQ.  These  two  the  ho^  bish^s  referred,  not  to  Liberius 
but  to  Ckuistantius,  not  to  the  pontiff  but  to  the  emperor,  for  hit 
wprobation  and  sanction*  The  emperor,  rejecting  bmh,  pro- 
daced  one  of  an  Arian  stamp,  which  had  been  composed  at 
Nicea  and  subscribed  at  Ariminum ;  aiid  this^  the  sacred  synod 
with  the  mo$t  obliging  condescension  unanimously  ad(^)ted« 
The  Latins,  at  Milan  and  Ariminum,  followed  the  jfootstepa  of 
the  Greeks.  Th^  world,  says  Jerome  on  this  occasion,  groaned 
atid  wondered  at  its  Arianism ;  add  all  in  oomfdiance  with  iti 
sovereign.^ 

The  annals  of  imafle  worship,  as  well  as  the  history  of  Arian- 
]«n,  show  tl^  contFcu  whidi  the  Roman  emperors  exercised 
over  the  consciances  and  the  &ith  of  their  subjects,  clergy  and 
laity.  The  emperor  Constantine,  the  enemy  of  idolatry  and 
the  patron  of  iconoclasm,  called  a  numerous  synod  at  Constant 
tinople ;  and  the  bishops,  adopting  the  faith  of  their  prince^ 
anadbtematiztf  aQ  those  who  adored  the  works  of  the  pencil  or 
diiael.  But  the  empress  Irene,  the  votary  of  images  and  super- 
stition, assembled  me  second  Nicene  council,  which  is  die 
seventh  general,  and  the  holy  fathers,  proselyted  by  imperial 
argumeats,  cursed,  in  long  and  loud  execrations,  all  the  sods 
WM  daughters  of  iconoclasm.  The  western  emperor^  in  ho»- 
tili^  to  iamate  wordiip,  called,  at  Frankfort,  a  councU  of  three 
hundred  biceps,  who  represented  the  whole  western  church, 
and  who  overtnrew  the  Nicene  enactment  in  favour  of  idolatry.* 

The  imperial  power  in  the  oriental  synods  prevailed  against 
the  pontifical  authori^.  The  emperor's  influence  was  para- 
mount to  the  pontiff's.  The  pope,  in  several  councils,  sum- 
moned all  his  euergyand  influence  in  opposition  to  the  emperor^ 
but  without  success.  Papal  imbecility,  compared  with  imperial 
power,  appeared  in  the  second,  third,  fourth^  and  fifth  general 
oouQcfls.  The  second  and  fourthoouncils  elevated  the  Byzantine 
patriarch  to  a  pitch  of  honour  and  jurisdiction,  ofiensive,  in  a 
Digh  degree^  to  tl»3  Roman  pontiff.  The  second  conferred  on 
the  Ccmstantinopolite^i  chiet  an  honorary  primacy,  next  to  the 
BoTTiffn  hierarch ;  and  the  fi^urth,  in  its  twenty-eighth  canon^ 
nantad  equality  of  honour,  and  added  the  jurisdiction  of  Atta^ 
Pontus,  and  Thracia.  These  honours,  bestowed  on  a  rivals 
the  pope,  as  might  be  expected,  resisted  with  all  his  m^t  and 
authority.    Lucentius,  the  pope's  vicar  at  Chalcedon  on  this 

»  Bin.  1.  479.— Dtt  Vm,  in  lab.— Hfl.  in  Syn.— Jcrom.  in  Ckion. 
•  Th«oph.  285.    ZoDMfB,  2.  85.    Bray,  h  554.    Or«bb.  2.  599.    Bray,  1.  5S4. 
,490.    liftbjlk»,  2.  289. 
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occasion^  complained)  in  open  court,  otbctioa  snd  oompulsioii. 
The  bishops,  said  he,  in  the  sixteenth  session,  *  are  circuni* 
Vented  and  forced  to  subscribe  canons,  to  which  diey  have  not 
consented.'  But  pontifical  exertion  was  vain,  when  opposed 
to  imperial  power.  Lucentius  protested.^  But  the  obnoxious 
canon,  nevertheless,  was  inserted  in  the  code  of  the  church, 
and  obtained  validity  through  Christendom. 

The  Ephesian  synod  aflfonis  another  proof  of  theprevalence 
of  the  emperor  and  the  weakness  of  the  pontiff*.  This  assem- 
bly, indeed,  shows  the  happy  effects  IxSth  of  pecuniaiy  and 
imperial  dialectics.  The  councfl  of  Ephesus,  according  to  Ibas, 
was  corrupted  by  the  ffold  of  CyriL  The  saint,  says  the  bishop, 
'gained  the  ears  of  aU  by  the  poison  which  blin<k  the  eyes  of 
the  wise.**  John  and  Cyril,  indeed,  headed  two  rival  and  jar- 
ring cabals*.  Each  issued  its  creed,  and  appealed,  not  to  the 
Roman  pontiff*  but  to  the  Roman  emperor,  K>r  the  oithodoxy 
of  its  fiuth.  His  infallibility,  on  the  occasion,  was  not  even 
consulted.  Theodosius,  at  first,  seemed  favourable  to  the  Nes- 
torian  faction.  He  afterward  veered  round  to  Cjrril's  party ; 
and  the  change,  it  appears,  was  owing  to  the  efficacy  of^  pecu- 
niaiy logic.  Cyril,  says  Acacius,  bribed  Scholasticus  a  com*- 
tier,  who  influenced  the  mind  of  Theodosius.  The  emperor, 
not  the  pontiff*,  confirmed  the  synodal  decision  and  stamped 
the  fiuth  of  Cyril  with  the  seal  of  orduxioxy.' 

Justinian,  in  like  manner,  in  the  fifth  general  council,  pre- 
vailed against  Vigilius.  This  assembly,  indeed,  enjoyed  no 
fireedom,  and  showed  no  deference  to  tne  pontiff!  Liberatus, 
Lupus,  and  Eustathius  have  adduced  weighty  imputations 
against  its  validity.  According  to  Liberatus,  the  councd,  whose 
subject  of  discussion  was  the  silly  productions  of  Ibas,  Theo- 
doret,  and  Theodorus,  was  convened  by  the  machinations  of 
Theodoras  of  CaBsarea,  and  was  swayed  by  his  influence  with 
Justinian  and  Theodora,  the  emperor  and  empress.  The 
episcopal  courtier  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Origen,  and  a 
concealed  partizan  of  Monophysitism.  The  fenciful  theologian 
was  his  dcu:ling  author,  and  thle  heretical  thecrfogy  was  his  de- 
voted system.  He  was,  in  consequence,  an  enemy  to  Theodo- 
ras of  Mopsuestia,  who  had  written  against  Origen,  and  to  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  which  had  approved  his  worits,  contained 
in  the  celebrated  three  chapters,  tne  mighty  topic  of  imperial 
animadversion  and  synodal  reprehension.     The  Csesareandig- 

1  Qaa  ciroiiiiiTvntkma  emn  tanctif  episcopiB  gwtam  sit,  at  non  oonsoriptii  canon- 
ibof  mbtoribere  sint  coacti.  Crabb.  L  93S.  Lucentius  iht  redoit  a  fiure  one 
pioteitatkm  contre  ce  qui  s'etoit  fiiit  en  cek.    Godea.  3.  500»  503. 

*  Anret  omnium  Teneno  oboflDcaati  ocoloa  npientimn  obtinnit.    Labb.  6.  171. 

f  GodMB,  9. 310.    Labb.  3.  574.    LihrnXOB,  c  VI.  Bvag.  I  ff.    Lnpos^o.  XLI. 
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^itaijt  howeyeT}  notwithgtandiTig  his  faete^o^^  fimod  xnems 
c£  ii^prarialiiig  himself  with  the  ex^peior  and  empfefls.  He  m- 
ttnuiSed  himself  into  the  loyal  &yourandru]edthMX)yalcoimcils. 
This  influence  he  used  m  the  discredit  of  the  Chalcedonian 
ffjmod  and  the  condemnation  of  the  Mopsuestian  cntic  He 
persuaded  Justiniiui  to  issue  an  edict  against  the  wiitings  of  Ibas, 
Theodoiet,  and  Theodoras^  wluch  had  been  sanctioned  at 
Chalcedon.  These  writers,  Pontius,  an  African  Ittshop,  in  a 
letter  to  Vigilkis,  represents  aa  the  authors  whom  the  holy  synod 
of  Chalcedon  had  receiyed.^  The  emperor,  also,  actuated  by 
his  counsellor's  sumestions,  called  an  ecumenical  council  br 
the  confirmation  ofhis  edict,  and  the  condemnadcm  of  the  ob^ 
noxious  publicalioas.  This  assembly,  according  to  Liberatus 
a  contemporary  hist(»ian,  acknowlec^d  the  chemois  of  the  im- 
perial gdm^  and  submission  to  the  imperial  wilL  The  emperor, 
says  the  Carthaginian  deacon,  *  prevailed  on  the  occasion,  by 
1»iheiy  and  banishment*  He  enriched  those  who  promoted  his 
desimis,  and  banished  all  who  resisted/' 

The  alleffsdons  of  Liberatus  haye  been  repeated  by  Lupus 
and  EustaBuus.  According  to  Lupus,  'Justinian  l)ecame  a 
Diocleaan,  and  the  Ozecian  prelacy  became  the  tools  of  his  imr 
perial  despotism.'^  *  All  things,'  says  Eustathius,  <  were  effected 
by  yiolence^'  Certain  it  is,  howeyer  these  things  be  determined, 
mat  the  Roman  pontiff  opposed  the  Roman  emperor  and  the 
nniyersal  council  in  all  its  sessions. 

But  die  soyeie^  and  die  fathers  proceeded  in  the  synodal 
decisiona,  without  hesitation  or  delay.  Vigilius  refused  to  si^ 
the  sentence  of  the  counciL  But  his  majesty  compelled  his  in* 
fiiUibiHty,  unwilling  as  he  was,  to  confiim  decisions  which  his 
holiness  hated,  and  to  aancdon  enactments,  against  which,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  he  had  protested.  A  conyention, 
assembled  in  this  manner  by  strata^m,  disputmg  about  nothings 
corrupted  by  the  ^oiperor,  repealmg  the  oecision  of  a  {annex 
general  council,  and  acting  in  unrelenting  hostility  to  the  yicar- 
general  of  God,  constkuted  the  fifth  general,  unerring,  hc^* 
RomancounciL 

The  eight  eastern  councils,  in  this  manner,  were  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Roman  emperor ;  and  the  western,  in  the 
aame  way,  were  swayed  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontifC 
The  pope  became  as  arbitmry  and  despotic  among  the  Ladnst 

iIi««tttttaKi%qQel«iB]iitooiic3edeOhalo«doyM  AToUreo^    Godaaa^  4. 830. 

*  Oontcntieiitefl  episoopi  in  Trimn  danmatkmem  Capitidcrnm  miiBenbiis  dit»* 
banlBr.  yi^  bob  ecBBMti«ntefl^  depotiti;  in  «xiliii«i  mitii  Bont.  JAbetaXoM,  o. 
XXiy.    Crabb.  2.  121. 

•iftlmcafiiDdo,  J«itiiUam«  Dioel«lMoaitti  iadiccarfet :  ^oi  «fiaetibQt  Mrtiebant 
cmom  GnDcomm  episoopi.    Lupoa,  1.  737.    Bnij.  1.  330. 
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ts  tbe  eiiq>eior  bad  been  amoz^  iShe  Qfeeks.  Tfan  Bervifitgr 
ef  tbe  Wasteons  ha»  beea  deliiieated  widi  the  pencil  of  tnimy 
b^  iGribert,  OiaiUKnie,  Du  Pin,  and  RLoherius.^  According  to 
Gibert,  *  the  pooU&y  in  diese  conventions^  did  as  they  pleaiMd.' 
Tbe  Roman  merarchs,  says  Du  Pin,  *  e^ablished,  in  th^  twet^ 
century,  their  sovereigaty  in  the  Roman  city,  and  their  inde* 
pendence  on  the  Ronmn' eni^ior  f  and^^en  assnmed  therigbt 
of  oonferring  the  imp^ial  ciown.  Their  power  over  the  state 
and  the  magistniev,  wae  attended  withadqitbnal  authoiity  azui 
jurisdiction  over  me  cfauzch  4uxd  cleigy.  Conncils  were  con* 
vened  by  their  summons,  and  the  synodal  constitutiona  wert 
their  productions*  The  popes  were  the  authors  of  the  jecdb- 
aiastical  canons,  to  which  tne  prelacy  onlv  gave  their  assent. 
The  assemblv  merely  sancdoned  the  will  of  trc  hierarch.'  The 
councils,  m  the  twdfth  century,  were^  according  to  Giannone, 
'called  by  the  pontiff,  who,  in  diese  meetings,  made  such  regno 
lations  as  were  conducive  to  his  own  grandeur,  while  the  as*' 
sembled  bishops  only  consented.' 

Ricberius  writes  in  the  same  strain  as  I>u  Pin,  Gibert,  and 
Giannone.  Synodal  liberty,  according  to  this  author,  *  departed 
with  the  elevation  of  Greeoxy  the  Seventh  to  the  papacy.  This 
patron  of  ecclesiastical  deqpodsm,  contrary  to  me  custom  of 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  compelled  the  clergy  of  CSfaristen* 
dom  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  Roman  See  :  and  this  stretch  of 
papalpoweri  in  a  short  time,  introduced  spiritual  slavery.  >  The 
pontim,  according  to  the  same  historian,  ccoitiBuad,  fix)mthe 
accession  of  Gregory  till  the  council  of  Constance,  embracing  a 
period  of  340  years,  to  assume  the  autbcnrity  of  iramii^  canons 
and  definitions  at  the  Vatican,  and  dien  summoned  serv&  synods 
to  sanction  their  arbitrary  aad  opi^essive  dictations.' 

A  similar  statement,  in  reference  to  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  1^ 
pope,  is  given  by  Gibert  and  Pidiou  in  their  editions  of  the 
caixui-law.  In  Gibert'sstatements  *  bishops  should  swear  fideii* 
ty  to  the  pope,'  and  in  Pithou's  '  all  who,  ia  the  present  day, 
seceive  any  cigmt^  firom  the  pope,  take  an  oath  of  fiddity  Xq 
his  holiness.'^  Pius  the  Fourth,  in  the  Confession  of  Faitii 
which,  in  1564,  he  annexed  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  exacts  an 
oath  of  the  same  kind.  According  to  this  buU,  issued  by  tbo 
pope  and  received  by  the  prelacy,  all  the  beneficed  cleigy  in 
yi0  Romish  communion,  *  promise  and  swear  obedience  to  the 

ipbntifteemmmfimBMqaiaqtudltbiat.  Gibeft;  1.  100.  IHiFB,Ora.XIL 
•.  XX.  (Kttmoii,  XIV.  S.  Bkk  c.  9iS. 

•SpMCopiPapndebmtJQ^oraiidiia.  Oibcrt,  3.  SOS.  HodiBomanmodfimmm 
dinitatem  a  Papa  dbi  jurat    Pithoa,  107. 

MooM^PonnfidTeramobediantkmipMidaoaoJn^  Labb.9iL8S2.  Banli^ 
IL  C.S. 
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Roman  pontifil'    Thisobligatbn,  kisplamyisinconsifteiitwitb 
freedom  or  iDdependence. 

This  servSity  and  compulsion  appeared  in  all  the  ten  Latin 
councils)  and  in  none  more  than  in  tne  council  of  Trent.  The 
Trentines  were  under  the  control  of  the  Roman  court  His 
holiness  filled  the  council  with  hungry  and  pensioned  Italians* 
who  voted  as  he  pleased.  The  ItaUans,  in  this  assembly, 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven ;  while  those  of 
other  nations  mustered  only  eighty.  The  French,  Spanish,  and 
Germans,  indeed,  endeavored  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the 
assembly;  but  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  The  French 
and  Spanish,  however,  both  confessed  the  thraldom  of  the 
synod.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  con^lained  of  papal  influ- 
ence* Lausae,  the  French  ambassador,  dedared  that  the 
Ronum  court  was  master  in  the  counc3  and  opposed  l^e 
ie{brmati£Ni«  Claudius,  a  French  Trentine  theok^pan,  saidt  in 
a  letter  to  Espensseus,  ^^ou  would  die  with  grief,  if  you  should 
see  tl^  villany  which  is  here  perpetrated  £)r  the  purpose  of 
evacHi^  a  reformation.^  The  Spanish  declared  that  the  council 
contained  more  than  forty,  who  received  monthly  pensions  from , 
ibe  Roman  court.  Richerius  as  well  as  Paolo  admits  the  utter 
absence  of  all  Hberty  in  the  Council  of  Trent 

>  Pvae  Colore,  noftans  «•,  «i  ea  Tidinef  gii«  ad  elodttncbm  refimnatkHMOH 
bfcBdapatnmtor.  Oland.  Ep.  ad  B^eo.  Pablo.  IL  V.  \^  A  la  twime  d'«B  oofti 
clla  libia^  calui  de  Treate  ne  Petant  pit.  .  PaoL  1.  U6.  at  S.  410. 
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Thb  Supremacy  is,  by  die  patrons  of  Romanism,  uniformly 
ascribed  to  the  pope*  This  title  the  partisans  of  popery  use  to 
represent  the  Roman  hierarch's  supenority  in  the  churco.  But 
the  authori^  attached  to  this  digni^,  remains  to  the  present 
day  undecidled*  Opinions  on  this  topic  have  floated  at  fireedomi 
unfixed  by  any  acknowledged  standard,  and  uncontrolled  by 
aay  recognized  decision.  The  Romish  doctors,  in  cooseauence, 
have,  on  die  pontificial  supremacy,  roved  at  random  mrough 
all  the  gradations  and  forms  of  div^sified  and  conflicting 
systems* 

These  systems  are  many,  and,  as  luj^ht  be  expected,  are 
distinguished  in  many  instances  by  tiimng  and  evanescent 
shades  of  diserimination*  A  fliU  enumeration  would  be  end- 
less, and,  at  the  same  time,  is  useless*  The  chief  variations  on 
this  topic  may  be  reduced  to  four*  One  confers  a  mere  presi- 
dency; and  the  second  an  unlimited  sovereimty  on  the  Roman 
pontiff*  The  third  makes  the  pope  equsd — and  the  fourth 
superior,  to  God* 

One  variety  restricts  the  Roman  pontifi*  to  a  mere  presidency, 
similar  to  the  moderator's  in  the  Scotdsh  assembly,  or  the  pro- 
locutor's in  the  English  convocation*  The  first  among  his 
equals,  he  is  not  the  church's  master,  but  its  minister*  Such  are 
the  statements  of  Du  Pin,  Rigaltius,  Pilaster,  Oibert,  and  Paob.^ 

1  Petmm  inter  Apoitolot  prinnim  locom  obtiBinMe.  Da  Pin,  313.  PrfamuD 
MM  Bomaitiiiii  PootificoiiL    Da  Pin,  833. 

Nos  impenam,  non  donunatom,  non  potentatom,  sod  primam  I«ocain.  Da  Piii» 
S14.    Lo  rape  tekneme  n^ett  qae  le  premior  entro  lea  pretret.    Leolaat,  1. 107. 
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Tbe  pOQfiC  says  Da  Pin,  ^like  Peter  among  ^  apoedes,  db^ 
tarns  the  first  i^kee.  Tbe  pontiff  has  no  power  over  the  chiirch» 
btrt  the  chmch,  on  the  centrarj»  over  the  pontiff'  TheBooouuft 
bierarch,  says  Ri^altius,  quoted  by  Du  Pin,  ^possesses  not 
jorisdictton,  dominion  or  dovereignQT)  but  the  first  plaoe«'  Gar 
dinal  Pilaster,  in  the  council  <^  Constance,  and  without  any 
opposition,  reckoned  <  the  pope  only  the  first  among  the  priests^ 
The  pqoe,  8a3F8  Oibert,  'is  mfy  the  first  of  the  bishc^'  The 
Roman  nierarch,  according  to  Paob^  <  is  chief,  not  in  authority  ^ 
bat  in  order,  as  the  president  of  an  assembly.'  This  presidency^ 
dierefbre,  Du  Pin,  obsenres,  is  only  a  primacy  ol  order  and 
imity ;  which  indeed,  is  necessary  for  me  e£EK^ncy  and  ce- 
operation  of  every  society. 

This  primacy  authorizes  a  general  superintendence,  allowji 
the  possessor  to  watch  over  the  fidth  and  morality  of  the  whole 
commum^,  and  to  enforce  tbe  observance  of  the  ecclesiasttcal 
canons.  The  power,  however,  is  executive,  net  legidativei 
and  extends,  not  to  the  enactment,  but  merely  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws.  The  Pontiff's  doctrinal  defimtioas  and  moral 
instructions,  are,  on  account  of  his  dignity,  entided  to  attention  ^ 
but  depend  on  tfieir  general  reception  for  their  validity.  The 
pontifical  primacy,  or,  as  some  say,  monarchy,  is,  according  to 
diis  system,  limited  by  prelatical  aristocracy^  The  episoopacy, 
in  other  words,  restricts  the  popedom.  The  Roman  pontiff  is 
inferior  to  a  general  council,  by  which  he  may,  for  heresy  or 
mnKvality,  be  tried  and  deposed,  and  which  does  not  necessarily 
require  his  summons,  presidency,  or  confirmation ;  though  these 
may,  on  some  occasions,  be  a  matter  of  convenience.  Tbe 
petnms  of  this  ^stem  deprecate  the  papal  claims  to  mfoUibility  | 
and  view  with  detestation,  aU  the  Roman  hierarch's  pietension* 
to  the  deposition  of  kings,  the  transferring  of  kingdoms,  and  t]^ 
absdlution  of  subjects  from  the  oath  of  fidelity.' 

The  French  have  patronized  this  system  on  the  sulgectof  tho 
papal  primacy.  The  Gallican  church  maintains  this  plan  of 
moderation  and  freedom,  and  disclaims  the  ultraism  and  sep» 
vility  of  the  Italian  school.  The  same  views  have  been  enters 
tained  by  the  university  of  Parb,  followed  by  those  of  Angiers,^ 
Orleans,  Bononia,  Louvain,  Herford,  Craoow,  and  Colonia. 
The  Sorbonne,  in  several  instances,  pronounced  the  conttary. 


AJ&adnosk  Mt Papa qatm qiitcoponHa mcimoB.    Gibevt,  8^  836^ 

Inter  cqaaloA  epUoopo^,  pruoam  graawn,.  obtineBt,  primiii  inter  pares*  l>o^ 
Prim.  206. 

La  Papa  aat  mioiitre  doF^glise;  il  a'en  eft  pes  le  nudtra.    ApdI.  S.  $^. 

>  Da  w  erojeol  sonims  aux  coBoflea  Ganeranx.  Mosreri,  X.  40.  D«  Pifi,  38ft» 
Andekia,  1.  113.    Hotmail,  821. 
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epmxMi  a  heresy.^  The  same  soheme  bas  been  saj^fXMrted  by 
QttUKj  diBttngoinied  tbeob^iansv  such  as  Gerson,  Caeaa,  Toa^ 
tattts,  Aliaco,  Vittoriay  Richeiias,  Soto>  Dionyaius,  Launoj» 
Dnedo,  Plueu,  Fikster,  Vigorius,  Marca,  and  Du  Phi ;  aiid 
these,  agab,  have  been  fbUowed  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  IHc^ 
JuJius,  giricius,  Zozimus,  Cdestine,  Sktus,  Gregory,  Eugemns, 
Innocent,  and  Adrian.^ 

A  simflar  subordination  of  the  papal  power  was  ratronized 
hr  the  oouncSs  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  mail.  The  Pisaas  de- 
cored  the  superiority  of  a  general  council  over  the  Rcmaa 
pontiff;  degraded  Benedict  and  Gregory  and  elected  Alexan* 
der.'  The  Constantians,  treading  in  the  fix>t8teps  of  the  Pisans, 
defined,  in  the  fourth  session,  we  subjeetion  of  a  pc^  to  a 
eonncil,  and  denounced  ccKulign  pumshment  on  all  persons,  of 
every  state  and  dignity,  even  the  papal,  who  should  disobey 
the  synodal  enactments.^  The  Basuiaas,  in  their  second  session, 
renewed  the  decision  of  Constance  with  its  ipeaahj  a^nst  aS 
ttmnsgressors.  The  council  of  Basil,  be^des,  in  its  thir^-third- 
sesnon,  declared  the  superiori^  of  a  general  councfl  to  a 
RcMBan  hierarch,  and  its  mcapability  of  beinff  dissolved,  i»o* 
logued,  or  transferred  a^pinst  its  consent,  to  oe  truths  of  dw 
CathoHc  &ith.  Pertinacity  in  die  denial  of  these  truths,  die 
bely  unerring  Fathers  pronounced  a  heresy.  The  inferiority 
of  a  -pope  ta  an  imiversal  synod,  and  his  incompetency  to  ordmr 
its  dissolution,  adjournment,  or  trandation  are,  acoordmg  to  aa 
in&llible  council,  doctrines  of  Catholicism,  and  respect  not 
discipline  but  the  fiuth.^ 

A  second  variety  allows  the  pope  an  unlimited  sovereign^. 
The  abettors  of  this  system,  overstej^ine  die  bounds  of  mode^ 
ratioB,  would  exalt  the  primacy  into  a  c^spotinn.  The  pope- 
dom, according  to  these  speculatocs,  is  a  monarchy,  unlimited 
by  democracy  or  aristocracy,  by  the  laity  or  the  cfergy.  The 
SLoman  pontiff^  power  is  civil  as  well  as  eccle»asdci£  extend* 
mg  bodi  to  the  church  and  the  state ;  and  legislative  as  weS 
as  ^cecutive,  ccmiprehending  in  its  measureless  range  both  the 
making  and  enforcing  of  laws.  He  is  clothed  with  unoontzolled 
authonty  over  the  church,  the  clergy,  councils,  and  kii^.    He 

*  Qui  dooant  oontrarmm,  herttbos  mm  ccnsat.  Da  Pin,  431.  L'egtke  Oil-^ 
Hoaao  out  approav^  U  decret  de  U  •aperiorit^  dm  coftciles  tax  let  Ftfm 
ftClietot,  573. 

*  Uanoj,  I.  395,  314.    Da  Pin,  443.    Fabolottos,  o.  3. 

*  OoAcfliam  geaende  aaivemm  reprefeataiM  eccletiam  Mta  o^erku  Pap«.  Dn 
PSn,  404. 

*  Ooi  qnillbet  ct^scomqa^  ttatos  Tel  djgidtfttis,  ctitm  ti  pa|fti]k  eziMi%  olrir* 
tcnetor.  Lftbb.ie.79.  Smmmampootifio6m«abftiteooBoaUtMi«rilikai.  G9mi^ 
8.7.    OoMart  4.  113. 

*  Bst  veritat  1ld«2  OfttiioHoiB.  Veritatibat  doftbas  ms^olk  p«ct^it«r  repw- 
MM  Ml  eettteiuKii  hMrafCieas.  Lmbb.  17.  336,  390.  u  HMrited^fttra  o«iii§  bm» 
qa«.    Bnj,  4. 18S.    Da  Pin,  3. 3S.    BoCaMi,  331v  833* 
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has  a  rk^t,  bodi  in  a  kflnskdve  and  executive  capacity,  to 
ffovem  me  universal  efaurcnf  and  to  oidain,  judge,  suspend,  and 
depose  bishops,  metropolitans,  and  patriaicbs  mroiogb  Christoih 
dom*  These  receive  their  authority  from  the  pope,  as  he  ro^ 
ceives  bis  firotn  God.  He  possesses  a  superiority  over  genoml 
councils,  wbich,  fer  legitimation'  and  validity,  re^pre  pontifical 
convocation,  presidency,  and  ratification.  He  is  the  supreme 
judge  of  controversy,  and,  in  this  capacity,  receives  appeal! 
from  the  whole  church.    He  is  vested  with  temporal  as  "well  at 

Spiritual  authority ;  and  may  depose  sovereigns,  transfer  king- 
oms,  and  absolve  subjects  from  the  oath  of  fealty.  His  chief 
prerogative  is  in&llibmt^.  The  Roman  pontiff,  unlike  ether 
srail  mortals,  is,  at  least  m  his  official  sentences,  which  he  pro 
Bounces  firom  the  chair,  exempted  fitnB  aU  possibilily  of  error 
or  mistake.^ 

Such  is  the  monstrous  system  of  tbe  Italian  school  on  tb« 
papal  supremacy*  The  Transalpine  &ction,  whp  axe  dependi» 
ant  and  servile  minions  of  the  Roman  court,  clothe  the  poodff 
with  all  this  superhuman  power  and  authority.  This  party  has 
been  supported  in  these  views  by  Jesuits,  canonists,  thecdogians, 
popes,  and  councils.  The  votaries  of  Jesuitism,  dispersed 
tfanHigh  the  world,  have  advocated  the  unlimited  authority  of  the 
popedom,  with  tbur  accustom^  erudition  and  sophistry.  The 
canonists,  such  as  Oratnn  and  Pitbou,  have,  in  general,  been 
friends  to  the  plentitude  of  pontifical  jurisdiction  ami  despotism* 
These  have  been  supportea  by  an  host  of  theologians  and  sobodk 
men,  such  as  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Binius,  Turrecrema,  Saa* 
deros.  Perron,  Pighius,  Carranxa,  Fabulottus,  Lainez,  Jscdhar 
tins,  Arsdekin,  Antonius,  Canus,  Cajetan,  Aquinas,  TurriaanOf 
Lupus,  Campeggio,  and  Bonaventura. 

The  Roman  hierarchs,  as  nugfat  be  expected,  ha;ve,  kk 
nneral,  maintained  the  papal  power.  Celestine,  Oelasius,  het^ 
Nicholas,  Qregpryy  Uiban,  rascal,  Boni&ce,  Clement,  and 
Paul  suppcMted  their  overgrown  tyranny  with  peculiar  resokitioti 
and  energy.  Gregory  the  Seventh  subjected,  not  onhr  ^ 
church  but  the  state,  and  monopolized  both  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical power.  Boniface  the  Eighth  taught  the  necessi^  of  sub* 
mission  to  the  pontiff  for  the  attainment  of  salvation.  Paul  die 
Fourth  seeins  to  have  been  a  model  of  pontifical  ambition,  arro- 
gance, haughtiness,  and  tyranny.     His  infiillibility  contemned 

» Da  Pin,  338.  BoU.  IV.  1,  U,  el  <  6.  Gibwt,  3.  36,  4St.  Cijelra,  •.  L 
8jctr«r.  58,  ISl.    Labh.  18. 1498.    FahoL  cu  IL  ' 

Sab  ratione  regamis  Bw>iMiBphioi.  DeM,  3.  147.  la  Papa  vmUUc  wpraia^ 
polestaf.    Faber»2.3S4. 

EccleaiaiB  Chrutos  institaerit  inttar  regni,  in  qua  vaxoB,  cvterit  imperit.  Labfak 
SS.«7«. 

Papa  eat  I>o!iuiiait0iiifioiiliit0tn9«KUa»    Bma^HT, 
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Ae  andumQr  of  potmcOs^  and  kings.  The  papal  power  ht 
nBiBtaiQedt  was  unboaaded  and  abDve  all  synods ;  and  thisi 
he  called  an  article  of  fidth;  and  the  contrary,  he  denomi- 
nated  a  heresy.'  B^  holiness  declared  himself  the  successor 
of  .one  who  had  deposed  emperors  and  kings,  and  superior  to 

Erinces,  whom  he  would  not  acknowledge  as  his  companions, 
ut  use  as  his  footstocd.  This  vain  glory,  tiiese  empty  boasts, 
his  infallibility  enforced  with  the  stamp  of  his  foot  and  the 
thunder  of  his  apostolic  voice* 

The  Italian  system,  on  the  supremacy,  was  patronized  also 
by  the  councils  of  Florence,  Lateran,  and  Trent*  Eugenius, 
in  the  Fbrentine  Convention  and  with  its  approbation,  declared, 
in  the  thirteenth  session,  the  superiority  of  the  pope  to  a 
council,  whose  enactments  he  was  authorized  by  his  apostolic 
prerogative  to  change  or  repeaL  The  pontifical  dissolution  or 
translation  of  a  council,  he  declared,  is  no  heresy,  notwithstanding 
the  contrary  sentence  of  the  Basilian  assembly,  whose  acts,  he 
affirmed,  were  unjust  and  fooUsh,  and  contrary  to  the  la\^s  of 
God  and  man.  The  Florentines  vested  his  infallibility  with  the 
vicegerency  of  Ood,  and  authority  to  teach  all  Christians,  and 
the  supremeu^y  over  the  whole  world.' 

The  fifih  council  of  the  Lateran  clothed  Leo  with  equal 
power.  This  convention  decreed  the  superiority  of  the  Roman 
pontijOTover  all  councils,  and  bis  fcill  power  and  right  of  synodal 
convocation,  trandation,  and  dissolution.  This  assembly  also 
mnewed  the  bull  of  Boniface,  which  declared  the  subjection  of 
aH  Christians  to  the  Roman  ponuflf  necessary  for  salvation.' 

The  council  of  Trent,  on  this  subject,  was  not  so  explicit  as 
Aoee  of  f*lorence  and  the  Lateran*  The  French  and  Spanidi, 
in  this  synod,  withstood  the  Italians,  and  prevented  the  free 
expression  of  Ultramontane  servility.  The  council,  however, 
in  its  fourteenth  session,  ascribed  to  the  pope  *the  supreme 
power  in  the  tinhrersal  church.'*  The  pontiff,  said  Cardulus  to 
the  Trentine  fiithers,  without  any  disclaimer,  *  holds,  as  a  mor- 
tal God,  the  place  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  cannot  be  judged  by 

1  Citoit  on  article  de  ftn,  et  qtie  de  dire  le  contnire  6toit  une  h6r^ie.  Paolo^ 
f .  27.     Labb.  19.  96S. 

i  OoBttat  tynodam  ponlifioi  ease  inferiorem.  Labb.  IS.  1820.  Papa  est  aapar 
potestatem  eccleaiae  oniverBalis  et  conoilii^eneraliB.    Oajetan,  1.  10. 

Diasolntionem  tiTo  translationeih  concim  baerenm  non  pertinere.  Labb.  18* 
IStL  Bomaimm  Pontificem  ia  nmvendm  orbem  tenare  priaiatoBi,  et  Tenai 
Chriati  vicariam,  ejdstere.    Labb.  18.  526.  1153.    Gibert,  1.  93. 

'  Sokun  Roma&um  PontifieaiD,  tanqfoam  anotoritatem  aaper  oniiii&  ooooilift 
babentem,  tam  conciliontm  dicetidoniiiit  tranaferendontm,  diaaolveadonun  pleaaai 
ft»  etpotestataiii  h^>ere.    Labb.  19.  9S7.    Braja^  4.  806.    Da  Pin  430. 

*  Pro  soprema  potestate  ribi  in  ecclesia  nnivena  tradita.  Labb.  20.  96.  Gibert 
1.181.    Dem,  8.232. 

Ia  Ohrifti  vioen  gerit  in  territ^  taBquam  mortalia  Dent :  neqae  a  conciHo  genenlf 
Pontilexjitdioari  potest    0»di}.iaLabb.fe.  671, 10^7. 
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a  g^ieral  councS.'  Tins  arowal  is  inconsistent  with  Cisalpine 
Iiberaliiy  and  independence. 

The  Fr^ichy  tfa^re£)re^  in  this  manneti  oppose  the  Italians 
on  the  topic  of  papal  supremacy.  These  two  schods  are, 
OK-this  question,  at  open  war.  TTieologian  witfistands  theolo* 
gian.  Gerson,  Alliaco,  Richerius,  Launoy,  Almain,  Padb, 
Marca,  Du  Pin,  Carron,  and  Walsh,  encounter  BcuDniuis, 
Bellamrine,  Binius,  Carranza,  Turiano,  Turrecrema,  Arsdekin, 
Cajetan,  Aquinas,  and  Bonarentura.  The  universities  of  Pedis, 
Angiers,  Orleans,  Toulouse,  Bononia,  Lourain,  Cracow, 
Cologne,  and  Herford  may  be  pitted  against  the  schoolmen, 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  Roman  court  Pope  charges  pope,  in 
dreadful  aflfray.  Damasus,  Felix,  Siricius,  Celestine,  and  Piu$ 
lead  iheix  phalanx  against  the  squadrons  erf*  Leo,  Gregory, 
Urban,  Nicholas,  Pascal  Paul,  and  Sixtus.  General  councils 
stand  in  array  against  general  councils.  The  Pisans,  Coiistan- 
tians,  and  Bastlians  wage  ware  against  the  Florentines,  Laterans, 
and  Trentines ;  and  hurl  mutual  anathemas  from  their  spiritusd 
artillery. 

A  tlurd  variety  would  raise  the  pope  to  an  equality  with  God. 
The  Italian  school,  one  would  expect,  confers  a  power  on  the 
Roman  hierarch  calculated  to  satisfy  the  highest  ambition.  But 
the  Transalpine  system  does  not  terminate  the  progression.  A 
third  description  of  flatterers  have  proceeded  to  greater  ex- 
travagancy, and  vested  his  holiness  with  ampler  prerogatives. 
These,  in  the  exorbitance  of  papal  adulation,  have  insulted 
reasod,  outraged  common  sense,  and  ascended,  in  their  impiou^ 

?ro^s8,  thrmii^  all  the  gradations  of  blasphemy.  Pretended 
Shristians  have  ascribed  that  Divinity  to  the  Koman  pontiflF,  which 
the  Pagans  attributed  to  the  Roman  emperors.  Domitian,  ad- 
dressing his  subjects  in  his  proclamation,  signed  himself  their 
'  Lord  God.*  Caligula  arrogated  the  name  dt  *  the  Greatest  and 
Best  God  ;*  while  Sapor,  the  Persian  monarch,  afiected,  with 
more  modesty,  to  be  only  •  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.*^ 
This  blasphemy  has  been  instated  by  the  minions  of  his  Roman 
in&Uibility.  The  pope,  says  the  gloss  of  the  canon  law,  *  is  not 
a  man.'  This  awkward  compliment  is  intended  to  place  his 
holiness  above  humanity.  According  to  Turrecrema  and  Bar 
clay,  ^  some  dootoiojnos  win^,  in  their  adulation,  to  equal  the 
{)ontiff  to  God.*  These,  says  Gerson,  quoted  by  Carron  and 
Giannone,  ^  esteem  thepope  a  God,  who  has  aU  power  in  heaven 
and  eauth.*  The  samted  Bernard  affirms  that,  *  none,  except 
God,  is  like  the  pope,  either  in  heaven  or  on  earth.**  ^ 

1  Soetoniiu,  332,  555, 

*  Papa  noa  est  homo.    Sezt.  Decmt    L.  I.  Tit  VI.  c.  IS. 

DoctofoafiTohnitadiilaiidbeotqiaidttqiiiparareD^  Tarreorea, 


Tbe  Msoe  and  the  wocks  of  God  Imi^ie  been  appsopruOed  to 
die  pope^  by  thedogiani,  canonists,  popes,  and  councils. 
Oratian,  Pitbou,  Dunind,  Jacobadus,  Musso,  Gibeit,  Gregory, 
Nicholaft)  Innocent,  the  canon  law,  and  the  Lateran  councilnave 
complimeRled  his  holiness  with  the  name  of  dei^,  or  bestowed 
Oft  him  the  vicegerency  of  heaven.  Pithou,  Gibcjt,  Durand, 
Jacobatins,  Musso,  and  Giatian,  on  the  anthori^  of  the.  canon 
law,  style  the  pontiff  the  Almighty's  vic^erent,  *  who  occudes 
the jdace,  not  of  a  mere  man,  but  of  the  true  God.*  According 
tp  Gregory  the  Second,  *  The  whole  Western  Nations  re<^oned 
Peter  a  terrestrial  God,'  and  the  Roman  pontifi^  of  course, 
succeeds  to  the  title  and  the  estate.  This  blasphen^,  Gradan 
oopied  into  the  canon  law.  *  The  emperor  Constanline,'  says 
^Nicholas  die  First,  ^conferred  the  appellation  of  God  on  me 
pope,  who,  dierefore,  being  God,  cannot  be  judged  by  man.^ 
According  to  Innooent  the  Third, '  the  pope  holds  the  pla^e  of 
the  true  God.'  The  canon  law,  in  the  gbss,  denominates  the 
Soman  hierarch,  ^  our  Lord  God.'  The  canonists,  in  general, 
reckon  the  pope  the  one  God,  who  hath  all  power,  human  and 
divine,  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  MarceUus  in  the  Lat^-an 
council  and  with  its  full  approbadon,  called  Julius,  *  God  on 
earth.'*  This  was  the  act  or  a  ^neral  council,  and,  ther^ro^ 
in  the  popish  account,  is  the  decision  of  infallibility. 

The  works  as  well  as  the  name  of  God  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  pope,  by  Innocent,  Jacobadus,  Durand,  Decius,  Lainez, 
the  canon  law,  and  the  Lateran  council*  '  The  pope  and  die 
Lord,'  in  tbe  statement  of  Innocent,  Jacobadus  and  Decius, 
^  form  the  same  tribunal,  so  that,  sin  excited,  the  pope  can  do 
nearly  all  that  God  can  do.'  Jacobadus,  in  his  modes^,  uses 
the  qualifying  expression  nearly,  which  Decius,  with  more  ef- 
fiontm^,  rejects  as  unnecessary.  The  ponti£^  say  Jacobadus 
apd  I](urand, '  possesses  a  plendtude  of  power,  and  none  dare 
say  to  him,  any  mote  than  to  God,  Lord,  what  dost  thou  ?  He 
can  diange  the  nature  of  diings,  and  make  nothing  out  of  some- 
tiling  and  something  out  of  nothing.'    These  are  not  the  meie 

Q.  II.  BituDent  Tmpetm  nuiciim  Deom  eMe.iini  habet  poteitatem  omnem  in  ocrio 
ot  in  terrA.  Carron,  34.  CHannpn,  X.  12,  Pneter  Deom,  non  est  limilia  ei  neo 
in  ccbIo,  nee  in  terrl.    Bernard,  1725.    2.  Thets.  11.  4. 

I  Papa  vicam  non  pari  hoininii,  fed  veri  Dei,  ferena  in  terra.  Jacob.  VH. 
Barclay,  222.  Pitbon,  29.  Decret.  I.  Tit.  VII.  c.  III.  Papa  locum  Dei  tenet  in 
terHa.  Oibert,  2.  9.  Dorand.  1.  51.  Omnia  Occidents  regna,V6latDeiimtei¥ei^ 
treat  babent.  Labb;  a  666.  Bmy.  2.  100.  OomtautiBo  uwm  appeUatun,  onm 
nee  posae  Demn  ab  hondndraaiodicari  manifeatom  eat  JLabb.  9. 1572.  Donnnna 
Dena  neater  Pu>a.  Bxtray.  m  XIV.  c.  IV.  Walah.  p.  IX.  Dena  in  teitii. 
Ubb.  19.  7S1.    Bin.  9.  54. 

Caaoniate  dicnnt,  P^Mim  eiae  nnnm  Deom,  qni  babet  poteatatem  omnesn  is 
oolo  et  in  terra.  Poteatatem  omnem  et  Divinam  et  bmnanam  Papn  tribmmt 
Barclay,  2,  4, 220. 
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oteaiiiatiaDB  df  Jaooteuia8»  DmaocU  aad  Deciua;  but  are  fooadp 
in  ail  their  absufdi^,  in  the  canon  law,  which  attributes  to  the 
pope^  the  irreqponfflbility  of  the  Creator,  the  divine  power  of 
perfinmiqg  the  woiks  of  Qod,  and  making  somethifig  out  of 
nothing.  The  pope,  according  to  Laine2  aet  the  council  of 
Trent,  ^bad  the  power  of  dispensinff  with  aU  laws,  and  &e  same 
antholi^  as  the  Lord/  This,  exc^dmed  Hugo,  <  is  a  scandal 
and  impiety  which  equals  a  mortal  to  the  immortal,  and  a  nuui 
loOod.'  An  archbishop,  in  the  last  Lateran  synod,  called 
JuUus  '  i^inoe  of  the  world  ^  and  another  orator  styled  Leo, 
'  the  possessor  of  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  who  jnresi* 
ded  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  gbbe.'  Thisblasi^emy,  the 
kdy,  unerring,  Roman  council  hemd  without  any  oiswproba* 
tioa,  and  the  pontiff  with  unnmigled  complacency.  The  was^ 
of  sin  then  <  sat  in  die  tempie  ofOod^  and  showed  himself  that 
he  was  OodJ  <  Some  popes,'  says  CoquiUe,.  *  have  allowed 
themsdves  to  be  called  omnipotent.'^ 

A  fiyurdi  variety,  on  this  subject,  makes  the  Pope  superior  to 
God.  Equality  with  the  Almighty,  it  might  have  oeen  expected 
would  have  satiated  the  ambition  of  the  pontiff  and  satis^d  the 
sycophancy  of  his  minions.  But  this  was  not  the  giddiest  step 
m  the  scale  c^  blasphemy.  The  superiority  of  the  pope  over 
the  Creator,  has  been  boldly  and  unblushingly  maintained  by 
pontiffs,  theokgians,  canonists,  and  councils* 

According  to  Cardinal  ZabareUa,  ^the  pontiffs,  in  their  ano* 

Emce,  assumed  the  accomplishment  of  all  tney  pleased,  even  un- 
wful  things,  and  thus  raised  their  power  above  the  law  of 
Ood.'  The  canon  law  declares  that,  '  the  Pope,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power,  is  above  rig^t,  can  chai^  the  substant^ 
nature  of  thmgs,  and  transform  u^wfiil  into  lawfiiL'*  BeUar^ 
mine's  statement  is  of  a  similar  kind*  The  Cardinal  affirms 
that,  <  the  Pope  can  transubstantiate  sin  into  duty,  and  duty 
into  sin.'  He  can,  says  the  canon  law, '  dispense  with  right*' 
Stephen,  archbishop  of  Petraca,  in  his  senseless  parasitism 
and  Uaaphemy,  declared,  in  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  that 

>  Pnptt  et  Ghnfltm  (acimit  Mem  eomistoriaiii,  ita  quod,  exoeDlo  peccato,  poleil 
Fapa  rare  oania  ftic«re,  ^ae  potest  Dens.  Jaoob.  m.  Pape  ttoUiidaiidaat  diicerei 
Dominor  cur  ita  iad»  T  Bxtrav.  Tit.  IV.  c.  II.  Sicot  Deo  dioi  non  potest,  curita 
iacif  t  Ita  nee  in  ist,  cnue  font  Jaris  positivi,  Papv  potest  dici  oar  boo  ^Mnst 
Jacob,  ni.  De  aliquo  faoit  nibil,  mutando  etiain  lei  nataram.  Oe.nftdo^  aliqaUl 
ttcit.  Dorand,  1.  50.  Bxtrav.  De  Tran.  c.  1.  q.  S.  Coram  te,  boo  est,  coram 
totius  orbii  priacip>e.  Labb.  19.  700.  T!bi  data  est,  omnis  potestas,  in  coelo  et2n 
terra.  Super  omnia  regna  mondi  sedens.  Labb.  19.  930t  927.  Da  Pin.  3.  602. 
S.  These.  TL  4.    Aqeons  out  endor^  d'etre  app|eUea  omn^tens.    Ooqoillei  40S. 

*  Pontificea  mnlta  slhi  arcogaveront,  et  omnia  so  posse  ezistiment,  et  qnid^aid 
fiberit,  etiam  ittieita;  sioqne  supra  Dei  prsoeptom  potestatem  iUam  extendisse* 
Zabarel.  de  Schism.  Thaan.  0.  S97.  Habet  plenitodinem  potestantis,  et  sqpra 
4os  est  Gibert,  3,  103.  Imnmtat  sabstantialem  rei  nataram  pata  &ciendo  d^ 
Wagitimo,  legitimom.    Dniaod,  1.  50. . 
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Lto  possessed  ^power  above  all  powers,  both  in  heaven  and  in 
earth.*^  The  son  of  perditicni  then  '  exalted  himself  above  aO 
that  is  called  God.'  This  brazen  blasphemy  passed  in  a  general 
conncily  and  is,  therefore,  in  all  its  revolting  absurdityt  stamped 
with  the  seal  of  Roman  in&llibility. 

But  the  chierf  prerogative  of  the  Roman  hierarch  seems  to 
be  his  power  of  creating  the  Creator.'  Pascal  and  Urban 
phimcxl  themselves  on  this  attribute,  which,  according  to  their 
own  account,  raised  them  above  all  subiection  to  earthhr 
sovereigns.  This,  however,  is  a  communicable  perfection,  and, 
in  consequence,  is  become  common  to  all  the  sacerdotal  confira- 
temi^.  His  holiness  keeps  a  transfer  office  at  the  Vatican,  in 
which  he  can  make  over  this  prerogative  to  all  his  deputies 
thtough  Christendom.  These,  m  consequence,  can  make  and 
eat,  create  and  swallow,  whole  thousands  of  pa^ry-gods  every 
day.  But  these  deities,  in  the  opinion  of  then*  makers,  are  nep* 
haps  not  new  gods,  but  merely  new  editions  of  the  old  one. 

Those  who  would  restrict  ms  infeUibility  to  a  presidency,  and 
those  who  would  exalt  his  dignity  to  a  sovereignty,  contending 
with  on^  another,  have  also  to  contend  with  such  as  maintain 
his  equality  or  superiority  to  Grod.  The  two  latter  descriptions, 
indeed,  seem  to  be  divided  by  a  thin  partition;  Having  elevated 
a  sinM  mortal  to  an  equality  with  J  ehovah,  the  remaming  task 
of  conferring  a  superiority  was  easy.  But  both  vary  fixm  die 
French  and  Italian  schools,  as  well  as  fiom  reason  and  common 
dense. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  opinions,  which  speculators  have  enter- 
tained of  the  pope's  jurisdiction  and  authority.  These  opinions 
have  not  been  confined  to  empty  speculation ;  but  have,  as  &r  as 

Sossible,  been  realized  in  action  on  the  wide  theatre  of  Christen- 
om,  and  before  the  public  gaze  of  an  astonished  world.  The 
^man  hierarchy  has,  in  redity,  passed  throus^h  all  the  grada^ 
tions  of  humility,  pride,  power,  despotism,  and  bksphemy. 

The  firiends  of  Romanism  differ  as  much  in  the  proof  of  the 
ilupremacy  as  in  its  extent  and  signification.  The  pontiffs  and 
their  minions,  about  the  beginingof  the  fifth  century,  febricated 
an  extraordinary  story  about  Pope  Peter's  Roman  episcopacy 
and  ecclesiastical  supremacy ;  and  his  transmission  of  all  this 
honour  and  jurisdiction  to  his  pontifical  successors.  The  tale, 
if  arranged  with  judgment  ana  written  with  elegance,  woOld 

1  Si  Papft  emret  pnBdpietido  vitia,  vd  prohibendo  rirtatei,  tenoretar  eeelan 
credere  Vitia  esse  bona,  et  Tirtotes,  malas.  Bellanmn,  IV.  5.  PosfOBmssapra  Jos 
dispensare.  Decret  Greg.  HI.  a  IV,  Bxtrav.  Oomm.  20S.  Potestas  •Bpraomnat 
potestates  tarn  codli,  qoam  terns.    Labb.  19.  924. 

*  Denm  cimcta  oreantem  creent  Hoveden,  26S.  Labb.  12.  960.  Bl6T6t  a 
cet  bonnear  ni^rMM  de  cr6er  lo  Createnr.    Bn^.  2.  ftS5. 
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make  an  entertainbg  religious  novel;  but  as  destitute  of  evi- 
dence as  Roderic  Random,  Tristram  Shandy,  or  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom*  The  fiction  too  has  been  composed 
by  bungling  and  tasteless  authors.  The  pbt  is  lax  inferior  to 
that  of  Don  Quixote  or  Tom  Jones.  The  clwuracters^  emblazoned 
"with  ridiculous  and  legendary  miracles,  the  ofisprin^^  of  credu- 
li^  and  tradition,  bear  no  resemblance  to  proDabihty ;  whilst 
the  language,  in  which  it  has  been  uniformly  couched,  is  un- 
polished and  repulsive. 

The  machinery  is  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  romance 
^the  dark  ages.  Simon  a  magician  is  introduced,  accompanied 
with  Helen  a  goddess,  who  had  been  taken  fiDm  the  Tyrian 
l^rothels,  and  who  had  been  transformed  fi:om  a  courtezan  into 
a  divinity.  This  man  had,  by  the  arts  of  necromancy,  obtained 
an  infamous  notoriety :  and  tne  apostle,  it  would  appear,  was 
conducted  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  withstanding  the  en- 
chanter. The  new  pope  was  opposed  to  the  old  conjurer. 
Simon,  before  the  emperor  Nero  and  the  whole  city,  flew  into 
the  air.  But  Peter  kneeling  invoked  Jesus ;  and  the  devil,  in 
consequence,  who  had  aided  the  magician's  flight,  struck  with 
terror  at  the  sacred  name,  let  his  emissaiy  fsm  and  break  his 
leg.^  One  stone,  in  the  Roman  capital,  retains,  to  the  present 
day,  the  print  of  Peter's  knee  where  he  prayed,  9nd  another, 
Ae  blood  of  Simon  where  he  fell ! 

.  The  hero  of  this  theolorical  romance  is  the  alleged  pope 
Peter.  His  siijpremacy  is  Uie  basis  of  the  whole  superstructure. 
This  ecclesiastical  sovereign  is  the  main-spring  which  puts  into 
inotion  the  entire  machinery ;  and  the  busy  actors  in  the  scene, 
accordingly,  have  endeavoured,  as  well  as  they  can,  to  support 
the  illusion  with  some  kind  of  evidence.  The  proof,  such  as  it 
19,  these  doctors  extort  from  the  phraseology  of  the  Messiah 
transmitted  by  the  sacred  historian  Matthew.' 

Oar  Lc^d,  say  these  theologians,  built,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Matthew,  his  church  on  Peter,  whom,  by  this  charter, 
he  constituted  his  plenipotentiary  on  earth.  His  authority  de- 
volves in  succession  on  all  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and,  of  course, 
to  Liberius,  Zosimus,  Honorius,  Vigilius,  John,  Boniface,  and 
Alexander,  who  have  been  immortafized  by  heresy  or  villany, 

Matthew's  relation  is  conveyed  in  metaphiorical  language,  and 
has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  mterpretations.  Different  exposi- 
tors, even  among  Romish  critics,  explain  the  Rock,  mentioned 
iyy  the  inspired  historian,  in  various  senses.  The  diversity  of 
these  opinions  is  fieely  admitted  by  Launoy,  Du  Pin,  Cahnet^ 
aad  Maldonat    All  these  confess  toe  variety  of  opinions  cu  thii 

t  CTra,  88.    Oateob.  Yt  *  UmUl  Zfi  18. 
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p^safie  of  Beyelatioii.^  Launo^,  followed  by  Du  Pin,  Calmet, 
and  Maimbourg,  distiaguish  the  interpretations  on  this  part  of 
^acred  writ  into  four  classes,  according  as  they  make  the  foun- 
dation to  be  Peter  j  the  Apostles ;  Peter's  comession ;  or  Jesus 
himself.  Each  class  boast3  the  authority  of  popes,  saints,  andt^ 
other  commentators. 

One  class  refers  the  rock  or  foundation,  mentioned  by  the  in- 
spired historian,  to  Peter.  These  support  their  opinion  by 
seventeen  fethers  or  theologians  who  entertained  this  interpre- 
tation ;  amon^  whom  were  Origen,  TertuHian,  Cyprian,  Hifaay, 
Ambrosius,  Jferome,  Augustine,  Cyril,  Basil,  Epiphanius,  Gre- 

fpiy,  and  Theophylact.  These,  in  modem  times,  were  followed 
y  Baronius,  Calmet,  Binius,  Maldonat,  and  Alexander.  Pope 
Leo  the  First  patironized  the  same  opinion.  Fontidinius  and 
Cardillus,  in  the  council  of  Trent,  advocated  this  explanaticm, 
without  any  contradiction ;  and,  therefore,  it  appears,  expressed 
the  mind  of  that  assembly.* 

A  second  class  interpret  the  rock  or  foundation  to  signify  the 
Apostles.  This  exposition  has  been  embraced  by  themogiansi 
saints,  and  councils.  It  was  adopted  by  Origen,  Theodoret^ 
Tarasius,  Etherius,  Theophylact,  and  Pascasms.  The  same 
was  admitted  by  Du  Pin,  Calmet,  Alexander,  Cusan,  Launoyi 
and  Maldonat,  as  well  as  by  the  saints  Cyprian,  Jerome, 
Hilary,  Cyril,  Ambrosius,  Chiysostom,  and  Augu^ne.* 

This  signification  of  the  word  was  also  sanctioned  by  tb« 
general  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil.  Oerson  deUvered  a 
statement  to  this  purpose  in  the  general  councfl  of  Constance, 
in  a  speech  made  by  its  authority,  and  published  by  its  com- 
mand. The  same  was  taught  in  the  general  council  of  Basilf 
by  its  president  Julian,  in  his  celebrated  speech  delivered 
before  the  unerring  assembly  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  for  the  purpose  of  proselyting  the  Bohemians.  Pft- 
normitan,  in  this  synod,  followed  Juban  in  the  same  strain, 
'  stating  that  *  Jesus  gave  no  greater  power  to  Peter,  than  to  the 

^  Ab  Interpretibai  et  Bwctif  Mtriba«  vaiie  exponitar.  Da  Pin,  304.  Les  direr* 
Vtez  dam  les  peret  sar  les  lens  ae  oe  passage.  Calmet,  1 8.  364.  Maifiiboarg,  c.  ▼. 
De  Prim.  1,  5. 

>  Laonoy,  ad  VoeL  Da  Pin,  Diss.  IV.  MakUm.  in  Matt.  xjv.  De  Launoi  17 
patres  siea  ecrlesiasticos  aoctores  laodat  boic  interpretationi  oonsentientes.  De 
rrusMa,10, 

Prinoeps  Apostolonmi  Petre,  cvjxu  bomeris  bane  msHma  ecdesin  Obristos  bnpe- 
snil.    Fontid.  m  Labb.  20.  668. 

QqJQS  fondamentum  Petras  est  Super  banc  Potnun,  tanqaam  sapra  firmam  pe: 
tram,  Obristos  asdificaTit  ecclesiam  soam.    CardiH.  in  Labb.  20.  G6By  071. 

•Ijnaoj.  S.  II.  Da  Pin,  Diss.  IV.  Maldon.  in  Mattjcvi  Apostoli  oiBas% 
Moa  jure,  laerint«eclesie  fondamenta.    Alex.  1.  283. 

Jlibu  dictnm  est  ad  Petnun,  quod  etiam  aliis  dictum  non  sit    Onsen,  11. 3. 

Teas  les  Apotres  en  sant  les  fondemens.  Oalmet,  18.  363.  Bpb.  ii  20.  Be« 
Mi  14. 
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otber  apoettetJ  Ndlber  pqpe  nor  oMiiicil,  on  any  of  liieise  oo- 
casioQSy  remonstrated  or  enewed  any  opnoskaoa.  The  in&ffibte 
fiithers  acquiesced  in  silent  consent,  ana,  in  this  way,  aiecording 
to  Launoy,  DenS)  and  other  popish  docitors,  conveyed  their 
^approbaticMQ*^ 

A  third  class  interjpret  the  rock  or  foundation  to  signify 
Peter's  fiuth  or  eoniession.  This  signifioation,  according  to 
Lannoy,  Du  Pin^  Bellarmine,  Maimboorg,  Calmet,  and  Mieddo^ 
nat,  has  been  maintained  by  theologians,  saints,  popes,  and  coun« 
cils.  Latmoy  and  Du  Pin  reckon  forty-four  fathers  and  popi^ 
authors  who  neld  this  opinion :  and  the  roll  might  be  enlarged 
toany  extent*  Amongst  these  were  Eusebius^  Beda,  Theodoret^ 
Damascen,  Theophylact,  Odo,  Ragusa,  Alphonsus,  Pole,  Jonas^ 
Eckius,  and  Erasmus.  A  long  train  of  saints  might  be  added, 
such  €LS  Hilary,  Ambrosius,  Gregory,  Chrysostom,  Cyrils 
Augustine,  and  Aquinas.  The  popes  are  Leo^  FeUx,  HortniddaS) 
Gregory,  Nicholas,  John,  St^hen,  Innocent,  Urban,  Alexan«^ 
der,  and  the  two  Hadrians.  These  fisu^ts  have  been  admitted 
even  by  Bellarmine  and  Maimbourg,  as  well  as  by  Calmet  and 
Maldonat.  Anno  825,  Jonas,  bishop  of  Oileans,  ascribed  this 
explanation  to  nearly  all  ecclesiastical  writers :  and  noi^,  said 
the  celebrated  Eckms  so  late  as  1525,  deny  this  intjerpretation* 
Erasmus  not  only  accounted  Peter's  ftdth  or  profession  tbe 
foundation,  ' but  wondered  that  anyperson  would  wrest  the 
passage  to  signify  the  Roman  pontiff.'^ 

^  In  siiottolonBn  et  pfophetwom  doctxini*  fbndata  mL    Gmon  ia  Labb.  IS. 

ms. 

In  Apocilypn  dicitar,  mamm  civitatifl  descmideiitis  de  CcbIo,  qas  eft  eocleflii, 
bal»era  fiuidsment^ dnodecem  ^ottolomm  et  AgnL    OtnJL  Pmsed.  In  Labb.  17. 696. 

Nee  in  boo,  mi^orem  poteatatem  dedit  Petro  qnan  ostem  apoaloli»  afan^ 
Panorm.  in  Oauiant,  4.  1405. 

Com  a  modo  admittator,  pro  tynodi  doctrina  baberi  merito  potest  et  debet, 

8ttfl£c^  consenaos  tacitns.    Faoere,  in  boo  oaso,  est  consentire.    Dens,  9.  199» 

•  LaonoT,  3.  18;  Da  Pin,  305.  Calmet  et  Maldon.  in  Matti  zvL  18.  Maim- 
boorg, c.  6. 

Idem  alteiina  iftiui  interpretatbiiia  palnmoa  44patre8ant  aarlptotea  eccleoastioOf 
kodat    DnFxn,8.         ^ 

Bellarmimia,  at  ekpositionem  tertiam,  bano  Teteram  pbtrom  taaCimoaib  poaae, 
firtealor.    Lannoj,  %  51. 

n  y  en  a  d'antres,  qui  let  out  entendoes  de  cette  o^^bre  oonfetrion.  M aim- 
boorg,  o.  6. 

Banc  confeanonem,  portie  inferni  non  tenebont.  Leo  I.  Senn*  II.  finperiitfe 
oonfeMiane  sdificabo  ^xdeaam  meam.    Felix.  lU.    fip.  ad  Zenon.    Labb.  5. 166. 

Apottoli  fidem  aecati  sont  Horm.  in  Oomm.  In  petra  eodem,  hoe  est,  itf 
conmsisDe  Beatl  Petri.    Greg.  I.  in  Labb.  6.  873. 

Saper  aolidam  fidem  apostolorom  principis.  Nioh.  L  ad  Miob.  soper  aoHdaM 
odufessionis  petram,  saam  Dominos  fi^»ricavu  eodedom.    John  tiii.  ad  Petrom. 

Bcdesia  mndata  taper  0rmam  petram  ^xwtoli,  videlieet  Petri  oonfottiooem. 
Staph.  Ti.  Bp.  2.  Saper  banc  petram  sdificabo  eccletlam :  petram  otiqae  SrtA 
latemfideL    Inno.II.adEpis.    Sopra  petram  fideifimdavit.    Urban  HI.  ad  Arch. 

PnnDflrnit  coofiteri  fidem,  taper,  qoam  fondator  eocietia*    Hadiia*  L  ad  Oofc* 
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Peter^s  fidth  or  cooftpskm  is  the  foundation,  also,  accor£ng 
to  the  general  cooncls  of  Nicea,  Constantinople,  Constance, 
BasD,  and  the  Lateran.  Pope  Hadrian,  in  a  letter  to  the 
empress  Irene,  read  and  received  with  acclamation  in  the 
second  general  councils  of  Nicea,  gave  this  interpretation.  The 
same  pontiff's  letter  to  Taxasius,  containinfi;  a  similar  statement, 
was  read  in  this  synod,  and  admitted  wim  equal  approbation. 
A  similar  reception  attended  the  letters  of  Germanus,  concuF* 
ring  with  Hadrian,  in  this  unerrii^  assembly.  All  the  bishops 
approved.  The  eighth  general  council  of  Constantinople  ac- 
cepted ]jope  Nicbofiw'  Ejdstle  to  Photius,  which  avowed  the 
san^  opimon.  The  Constantian  tteologians,  in  their  censure 
of  Widdffism,  read  and  sanctioned  in  the  council  of  Constance, 
likewise  explained  the  expression  to  denote  *the  rock  of  &itfa.' 
The  councH  of  Basil,  through  Julian  and  Ragusa,it8  advocates 
against  the  Bohemian  heresy,  was  equally  express  in  maintaiiuBg 
tms  exposition,  which  had  been  avowed  at  Nicea,  Constantino- 
ple, and  Constance.  The  foundation  or  rock,  in  these  filmed 
orations, '  is  faith,  on  which  the  Creator  built  the  church,  and 
which  sustains  the  superstructure.'  The  council  of  the  Lateran 
concurred  with  that  of  BasiL  Peter,  said  Archbishop  Ste- 
phanus,  addressing  Pope  Leo  in  the  tenth  session  of  the  fifth 
general  council  of  the  Lateran,  *  confessed  the  Catholic  Apos- 
tc^  fitith,  ordained  by  the  eternal  fiither  and  the  eternal  son 
for  the  foundation  of  the  church.'  The  holy  pontiff  and  the 
holy  fathers,  in  silent  approbation,  admitted  the  unquestioned 
truth,  which,  sanctionea  by  the  five  general  councils  of  Nicea» 
Constantinople,  Constance,  Basil,  and  the  Lateran,  was,  there- 
fore, on  five  several  occasions,  emblazoned  widi  the  insignia  of 
in&lHbility.' 

In  oonfestionif  petra.  Hadrian  IV.  ad  Fred.  Labb.  S.  747.  CyriL  2.  599. 
HilaJ7,77. 

▲d  annun  DCGOXXV.  Jonaa  eipoattisnem  terdam  tradhoribita  eodeaia  pGBoe 
oauubui  tribuit    Laanoy,  2.  51. 

▲damiiim  MDXXV.    Bokiaa  earn  a  nezafaie  negari  trognat.    Lacmoy,  %  51 . 

Miror  esse,  qui  locum  hunc  detorqneant  ad  Roman  nm  Pontificem.  Brasm.  6. 8S,  92. 

>  Piomemit  oanfiteri  fidein,  supra  qnam  fondatar  ecclesia.  Fides  nostra  est 
petra  super  qnam  Ohristns  aedificavit  saam  ecdesiam.  Germ,  ad  Thorn.  Labb.  8. 
747,  770,  951, 1198,  1308.    Dn  Pm,  2,  84,  35. 

Ohristns  supra  soliditatem  fidei  soam  sanctam  dignatos  est  stabilire  ecclesiaiD. 
Nich.  Fhotio.    Labb.  10.  589. 

niam  ipse  sohis  Ohristus  fondavit,  et  super  petram  fidei  mox  nascentit  erezit 
Theol.  Conitan.  in  Labb.  16,  S68,  870.     Canisins,  4.  765. 

Fides  est  fimdamentam  in  domo  moa.  Hoc  aatem  fidei  ftmdamentom  finmtsr 
soitentet  SBdificimD.  Snper  banc  petram,  yidelicet  fidei,  edifioabo  eccledani 
meam.    Labb.  17, 686,  692,  693.    Orabb.  3.  294. 

Christos  rogavit  pro  fide,  qnam  ipse  confessos  fiierat,  et  snpn  qnamnMe  Chriito» 
iimdayit  soam  ecdesiam.    Bag.  in  Labb.  17.  896. 

fidem  Oa&olioam  et  apostoucam  ab  ostemo  Patre  pro  cetenio  FSSo  ordmtun  al 
fiwyinmrnitoan  Motesie,  oonfiBvos  esC    Drat,  dteph.  m  Li^b.  19. 921. 
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A  fourth  class  make  Christ  himself  the  rock  or  foundation* 
This  exidanation  also  has  been  patronized  by  theojQ^;ians, 
saintSy  popes,  and  councils.  Launoy  enumerates  sixteen  mtbers 
or  popish  doctors  of  this  descripton ;  and  the  list  might  be 
▼astly  increased.  Among  die  fiohers  and  doctors  are  Origen, 
Eusebius,  Tbeodcnret,  Beda,  Paulinus,  Dungal,  Etherius,  Baban, 
Tarasius,  Ansebn,  Theopl^lact,  Lombard,  Ragusa,  Lyra,  Pole, 
and  Vatablus.  The  samts  are  Cyprian,  Cyril,  Jerome, 
Augustine,  and  Aquinas,  as  well  as  many  more  that  mi^ht  be 
mentioned.  The  popes  are  Celestine,  Innocent,  Pius,  A^xan- 
der,  Hadricm,  Nicholas,  and  Leo :  and  to  these  might  be  added 
many  aAi<p.T  Romdn  pontifis.^ 

The  rock  or  foimdation,  say  also  the  g^deral  councils  q[ 
Nicea,  Constantinople,  Basil,  and  Trent,  was  the  Lord.  This 
was  expressed  in  Pope  Hadrian's  letter  to  Taxasius,  which 
was  read  and  received  in  the  second  Nicean  council:  and 
m  the  speech  of  Epiphanius  to  the  same  assembly^  The 
same  was  declared  in  a  lett^  of  Pope  Nicholas  to  Michael, 
which  was  read  without  any  declamation  in  the  eighth  general 
cooncil  that  met  at  Constantinople.  The  Basilian  council  con- 
curred widi  those  of  Nicea  and  Cfoi^tantinople.  This  assembly, 
through  Julian  azid  Ragusa,  its  advocates  for  Catholicism 
against  the  Bohemian  heresy,  also  sanctioned  this  interpreta- 
tioQ.  The  general  council  of  Trent  followed  in  the  same  path. 
Fragus  in  tms  synod,  declared  without  any  disclamation»  that 
'  the  church  was  builded  on  the  living  stone,  the  firm  and  divine 
rock.'*  This  interpretation,  tixerefore,  giving  the  honour  to  the 
Mes^ah,  was,  in  four  general  councils,  marked  with  the  seal 
of  synodal  infaUibOi^. 

Augustine's  language  on  this  question  is,  in  several  places, 
Tery  strong  and  emphaticaL    He  makes  a  distinction  between 

.   1  Laaa.  ad  teq)!!.    Da  Pin,  305.    Theophjkct,  2.  186.    Lyn,  5.  52.    Caniniu, 
3. 298. 

De  Lttonoi  sexdecim  oomeratpatrM  lea  ecclesiaflticoB  aactoret  taie  himo  textnm 
ezponeatet.    De  Prim  2. 

Ofamtos  qui  eft  petra.    0:^rian.    Ep.  63.    Avtoi  »¥  6$(fu%Ms»    Oyril,  2.  6I2« 
FqndaiDentimi  inras  est  Dominet.  Jerom.  c.  7«    Fetn  OhrUtai  est.  Jerom.  3. 143Q.   « 
Axuf,  Bet.  I.  21.    Ohristiu  est  ecclesisd  fundamentum.    Again.  2.  6.    Ant.  6. 

De  smpiaTeritate  dkente,  saper  haao jMtram.  Oelett  III  ad  Lin.  Labb.  13. 703. 
Petra  erat  Chriatns.  Inn.  Serm.  U.  Saper  firmam  petram,  qaie  erat  Christoa. 
Phtt.  n.  de  Gest.  Lannoy,  2.  45.  Labb.  8.  770,  et  10.  520.  De  Prim.  14.  In 
ibndamento  quod  est  ChrUtos.    Leo  9.  ad  Mich.  Labb.  11.  1323. 

*  Cbristaa  fandamentom  est  Had.  I.  ad  Taras.  Labb.  8.  770.  1268.  A  firmi- 
late  petrte,  qasd  Ohristnsest.  Nicolai  Bpistola  ad  Mtchaelem  Imp.  in  Labb.  10. 529. 

Cnristas  Jesos  hqjos  edificii  basis  et  fimdamentam  fieri  dignatns  est  Fundata 
CM  hsc  sacrosancta  mea  domus  saper  petram  Christi  viram.  JoKan  ia  Labb.  If. 
$92,  693.  Cna>b.  3.  293,  294.  Petra  signifioabat  Ohristom.  Joannes  de  Bagos.  in 
Labb.  17.  821.     Canisias,  4.  469. 

Saper  sirum  inxam  firmamqae  et  DMum  petiam  eonstmcta.  Omt  Fraf  Labb. 
SO  332. 
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tbe  \Ponl,  -vAnxh  in  iim  Ea^^iah  Teraotit  is  traoslated  Pete^i  and 
that  which  is  reiKkied  Hock*  The  two  tenus,  indeed,  boA 
in  the  original  and  in  the  vulgate,  in  the  Greek  and  in  the 
Latin,  are  different  in  form  and  signification*  Augustine,  ac- 
cordingly, as  Erasmus  has  remarked,  applies  the  wc^  rock, 
not  to  Peter,  but  to  Christ  Jesus,  observes  the  saiut,  ^  said 
not,  thou  art  the  rock,  but  thou  art  Peter*  The  rock  was  Christ, 
wbom  P^er  confessed*'^  Maldona*  characterizes  this  distinc- 
tion by  the  epithet,  silly  and  ridiculous.  But  the  distinctioii, 
whether  silly  or  solid,  is  the  work,  not  of  a  Protestant  coounen- 
tator,  but  of  a  Roman  saint. 

The  interpretation  of  the  third  class  was  adopted  by  Luth^. 
The  Saxon  reformer,  therefore,  notwithstauiding  his  heresy, 
was  suf^ported  in  his  opinion  by  saints,  popes,  and  general 
councilsw  Calvin  emlxaced  the  interpretation  of  the  fourth 
ckiss.  His  opinion,  therefore,  like  Luther's,  was  patronized  by 
the  highest  authority  m  the  Romish  cooununion^  Luther  and 
Cdlvin  therefore,  if  they  were  misteken,  erred,  even  in  poi»di 
estimation,  in  good  company ;  and  thar  explanaticma  now  in 
the  same  channel  with  tlie  stream  of  antiqui^. 

These  four  expositions,  seemingly  at  variance,  may  all,  say 
Launoy  and  Du  Pin,  be  shown  to  agree.  The  two  former  nte 
the  same  in  sense,  snd  so  are  the  two  latter*  The  meaning  of 
both  Hie  foregoing,  signifying  the  apostles,  is,  in  no  respect  in- 
consistent with  the  acce{)tatK>n  of  both  tlie  ensuing,  wnen  at* 
Bumed  to  denote  the  Lord.  Account  the  apostles  the  sub- 
ordinate, and  the  Lord  the  supreme  foundaticMi,  and  the  whole 
train  of  doctors,  saints,  pontiffs,  and  councils,  however  tlOT 
may  appecur  to  differ,  wilt,  in  reality,  immediately  be  reconciled* 

The  nrst  and  second  interpretations,  say  Launc^  and  DuPin, 
are  the  saine  in  sense.  The  two,  difiering  in  appearance  rather 
than  in  reality,  may  easily  be  reconciled.  The  commentators, 
1^0  represent  Simon  as  the  foundation,  do  not  exclude  his 
apostolic  companions.  None  of  the  ancients  characterized  Peter 
as  the  only  foundation.  Those  who  ascribe  to  him  this  honour, 
never  in  a  single  instance,  attribute  it  exclusive  to  him  alone, 
but  refer  it,  in  comm(xi,  to  the  whole  apostolic  college.  Bodi 
explanations,  accordingly,  were  patronized  by  Origen,  Cyprian, 
Jerome,  and  Augustine.  Cyprian,  at  an  eaiiy  period,  declared 
that  *  our  Lord  conferred  eaual  power  on  all  the  apostles,  wh(^ 
in  this  respect,  were  certamly  the  same  as  Peter ;'  and  the 

1  Noa  eidtti  cBctom  est  iUi,  to  e«  petra,  «ed  ti»  e«  Petroa.    Petra  aotem  ent 
ChrktaM  qnem  eonfeamM^iaioii.  Aug.  Bet.  J.  31.    Non  (rapr»  petnun  quod  tn  ei^ 
•ed  lapra  petram  qaam  oonfeMOA  ei.  Augrut  Sena.  270. 
.  Auguftiiiiit  li0c  vetba  «ip«r  bmo  petraio  ipti  aooommodvt  Clirifto,  non  Petre. 
Braiia.6.  S8. 
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jiaint  has  been  foBowed  in  more  modem  times  by  Panonnitall, 
Alexander,  Launoy,  Du  Piu,  Maldonat,  Cusan,  and  Calmcl. 
The  cardinals  also,  who  convoked  the  councH  of  Pisa,  and^ 
long  train  of  other  popish  doctors,  have  taken  the  same  view  of 
the  subject,* 

.  This  seems  to  be  the  scriptural  statement  The  church,  says 
Paul,  is  *  buflt  on  the  founaation  of  the  apostled  and  prophets.' 
The  twelve  foundations  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  accordmgly  had, 
days  John,  *  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles.'  This,  in  die 
metaphorical  and  prophetic  language  of  Revelation,  is  an 
emblem  of  the  extraordinary  commission  which  these  missioti- 
aries  executed  as  the  primary  heralds  of  the  gospel.  All  the 
sacred  college,  therefore,  are  represented  as  me  loundation  of 
the  new  Jerusalem,  which,  in  their  master's  name,  and  as  las 
spiritual  kingdom,  was,  by  their  united  exertions,  to  be  reared. 
The  aposdes,  says  Du  Pin,  were  called  the  foundation,  on  ac- 
count of  their  promulgation  of  the  gospel  and  their  government 
of  the  church. 

The  third  and  fourth  interpretatbns,  as  well  a6  the  firstf  and 
second,  are  the  same  in  sense.  The  two,  though  they  differ  in 
expression,  agree,  hke  the  other  two,  in  signification.  Thd 
Lord  and  Peter*s  faith  or  confession  are  identical :  ftwr  the  ob- 
ject of  Peter's  faith  was  the  Lord,  Whom  the  aposde  confessed. 
Such  is  the  deduction  of  reason,  and  such  the  conclusion  of 
candid  professors  of  Popery,  of  Launoy,  Du  Pin,  and  many 
others  of  the  same  description.*  Many  saints,  popes,  and  conn* 
cfls,  as  the  preceding  statements  show,  acknowledged  both  fouil 
dations,  plainly  manifesting  their  conviction  of  their  identi^. 

These  observations,  in  clear  terms,  show  the  identity  of  the 
two  former,  as  well  as  (^  the  two  latter  interpretations.  But 
the  identical  meaning  of  both  the  preceding,  signifying  the 
itpostles,  and  rf  both  the  following,  aenoting  the  Lord,  are  ia 
no  respect  inconsistent  or  contradictory.  The  one  is  ministerial 
and  subordinate,  and  the  other  sovereign  and  supreme.  This 
is  a  distinction,  not  merely  of  protestant  origin,  but  warranted 
by  popish  authority.  Dens,  the  treasury  of  RcNuanism,  the 
darlii^  of  the  popish  prelacy  in  Ireland,  adopts,  on  this  question, 
a  similar  distinction.     The  celebrated  Gerson,  in  a  speech 

1  ExpoBitioiiet  priiDA  et  tecunde  Patzls  sibi  ipeis  eoncfliantar  &cil6^  Laooo^ 
S.  46. 

Apottolis  omnibiifl  p«rem  potestatem  tribnat.    Oyprian,  107. 

ApottoU  Tmnef,  flsquo  jure,  {uenmt  ecdesiflD  fancuun-mta.    Aleif.  1.  2S3. 

Wte  mMi  aeonf  ^ottout  ceteris  •«  Petro  data  Bunt.  Dn  Pin,  SOS.  Makbn.  k 
Matt  xvi  18. 

Toiui  lea  Apdires  an  aent  I01  foadaiiieiiB.    Calmet  18.  368.    Labb.  15. 1159. 

*  l*«rtia  et  qnarta  expotitio  reipia  conveniunt.    Lanaoj,  2.  53^ 

Ab  iate  e^qpoaitioiia,  non  mnhiiiii  ablnunt,  n  qui  Petmm  inte^pwtotttiir  Ohmtoki^ 
I  Patrna  erit  cooftMaa.    I>aPB»,8D5*    De  Print  fi. 
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deliTeied  ia  the  council  of  Constance,  and  arptied  with  all  its 
unerring  authori^,  discriminated,  on  this  topic,  in  the  same 
n[ianner.  Many  ooctors,  saints,  popes,  and  councfls,  as  appears 
firom  die  preceding  statements,  have  admitted  both  foundationst 
but  certamly ,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  discrimination,  in 
a  difierent  sense,  accounting  the  one  subordinate,  and  the  other 
supreme.  Pope  Leo  the  Ninth  represents  the  church  as  built 
on  the  rock,  which  is  Emmanuel,  as  well  as  on  Peter  or  Cephas. 
Fossus,  Archbishop  of  Reginum,  in  the  council  of  Trent,  and 
countenanced  with  at  least  its  tacit  consent,  referred  the  rock 
pr  foundatioa  to  Christ,  to  faith,  and  to  Peter,  The  pontiff 
and  the  prelate,  on  this  occasion,  must  have  intended  to  distin- 

Siish  between  the  apostolic  and  mediatorial  foundations.  All 
ese  authors,  therefore,  as  Launoy  remarks,  may,  in  this  man- 
ner, be  reconciled  with  themselves,  as  well  as  with  reason  and 
revelation.* 

The  donation  of  the  kbys,  meiuioned  by  Matthew,  and  addu* 
ced  in  proof  of  the  supremacy  by  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Binius, 
and  their  party,  affords  another  topic  of  diversified  opinion 
among  the  fiiends  of  Romanism.  Tnis  argument,  if  it  deserve 
the  name,  forms  one  of  the  most  pitiful  sopnisms  that  ever  dis- 
graced the  pages  of  controversy.  The  keys,  conveying  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing,  of  remitting  and  retaining  sin, 
were,  according  to  the  ancients  and  many'  modems,  given  to 
all  the  aposdes  and  to  all  Christians  "^ho  belong  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical communitv.  This  has  been  shown,  beyond  all  question, 
by  the  warmest  iriends  of  the  Papacy,  such  as  Du  Pm,  Calmet, 
Maldonat,  and  Alexander.  The  proof  of  the  donation  of  the 
keys  to  the  whole  apostolic  college  and  to  the  whole  Christian 
commonwealtht  has  been  collected  by  Du  Pin  and  Maldonat 
The  Sorbonist  and  the  Jesuit  declare  the  unanimity  of  the 
ancients  on  this  opinion.*  Du  Pin,  for  the  exposition,  instances 
the  saints  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Ambrosius,  Augustin,  Leo,  Fulr 
gentlus,  and  the  fathers  TertuUian,  Optatus,  Gaudentius, 
Theophylact,  Eucharius,  Beda,  Raban,  Hincmar,  and  Odo. 

^  SolBf  OhrittQi  eit  quideni  fandamentain  eflflontiala  etprimariam.  Vetrm  est 
iiuulamfiiitain  oecundariam  in  Cbristo  fundatam.    Dens,  2.  149. 

Ad  turam  capat  primartom  Chrutam,  et  vicarmm  tnmmom  Fontificem.  Genoa 
in  Labb.  16.  1915. 

Ecclefia  laper  petram^  id  est  OhrUtmB,  et  faper  Petnun  rel  Oepbam  ndificata. 
Leo  ftd  Micb.  Labb.  11.  1323. 

Ad  Ohristom  et  ad  fidem,  quam  Petms  confessat  eat,  refertoTyUt  nin  ad  Fetroa 
ipaom  referri  etiam  intelHgas,  dinmrat^  credea  et  {Mt>pe  nilul.  Foaa.  in  Labb.  20. 
S29 

Si  OQctorea  ilH  omnea  inter  le  componantsr,  nt  ttitea,  componi'  fecOe  poMunt 
Laonoy,  2.  51. 

s  Aniiqni,  aaanimi  eoBsenaa,  tradnnt,  elares  istai,  in  persona  Fecri»  toti  eocleaia 
daCas.  un  Fin,  308.  Omnea  veterea  mictorea  docent,  dieenles,  davea  omaibiia 
^atM  fUsse.    Maldonat,  340. 
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Valdonat  specifies,  for  tbe  same  iafierm'etatiaD,  the  naaies  of 
Chiysostom,  Ambrosias,  Origen,  and  Theophylact.  Calmet» 
for  this  opinion,  enumerates  Cyprian,  Augustm,  Origen,  and 
Tbeophylact ;  while  Alexander  mentions  Origen,  Hilary,  Am* 
btoaius,  and  Augustin.*  The  system,  therefore,  which  is  now 
deprecated  by  t£e  Italian  school  of  Romanism,  was  piatronized 
by  the  whole  sainthood,  from  Cyprian  to  Fulgenttus  and 
Chnrsostom. 

The  ancients,  indeed,  with  the  utmost  harmony  and  without 
one  murmur  of  dissent,  ascribe  the  reception  of  the  keys  to  the 
universal  church,  A  single  sentence  to  the  contrary  could  no4 
be  extorted  from  aH  tte  ponderous  volumes  and  all  the  diversi-* 
feed  monuments  of  Chri^an  antiquity.  Many  learned  modems 
in  the  Romish  communion  have  entertained  the  samte  senti* 
ments,  such  as  Lyni,  Du  Pin,  Calmet,  Maldonat,  Pithou,  Alex- 
ander, jMoreri,  Faber,  Pole,  and  even  the  Rhemists.*  The 
same  opinion  has  been  advocated  by  Gerson,  Cusan,  and 
Launoy.  The  gift  of  the  keys,  therefore,  being  common,  could 
confer  on  an  individual  no  peculiar  jurisdiction  or  authority* 

BeUarmine  and  his  numerous  partizans  have  endeavoured  to 
torture  a  third  argument  from  the  admonition.  "Feed  my 
sh^p."  This,  say  these  theolo^ans,  is  an  evidence  of  Simon's 
universal  pastorsmp.  But  this  reason,  if  possible,  surpasses 
the  former,  in  superlative  silliness  and  impertinence,  bimilar 
adnK)nitions,  in  tne  book  of  inspiration,  are  addressed  to  aUthe 
pastors,  ordinary  and  extraordmary,  of  the  Christian  common- 
wealth. Jesus,  Paul,  and  Peter  concur  in  enjoining  this  duty.' 
Simon  indeed  was  a  distinguished  herald  of  the  gospel ;  and 

1  Oaeteri  apostoli,  qnod  ftdt  Petros^  pari  oonBortio  pivditi  bonoris  etpoteetatis, 
Textol.  in  Scorp.  Cuncti  claves  Regpi  Gcelonun  acoipiant.  Jerom.  adv.  Jov. — Qaod 
Petro  dicitor,  caeteris  Apoatolia  dicitur,  tibi  dabo  olaives.  Ambroa.  in  Ps.  x^rSL— • 
Eeclesia  clavea  regni  ccelonun  date  aunt.  August,  de  Agon.  c.  zxx. — Cnnetia 
eccleaiffi  rectoribna  ibrma  prsponitnr.  Leo,  Serm.  III.  Dena,  in  peraona  beati 
Petri,  ecclesiie  Hgandi  ac  smvendi  triboit  poCeatatem.  Fnlgenthis  de  Fide.  c.  IIL 
ApoatoH  oceloram  davea  aortiti  aunt    HilaiT»  6SS. 

s  PoCeataa  data  Petro,  intelligitar  dari  aliis.  Lyra,  5.  52.  FaBnntur,  qm  soU 
Petro  dataa  clavea  esa  aatumant.  Du  Pin,  308. — On  ne  pent  pes  dire,  que  Sahit 
Kerre  ait  recu  lea  olefii  du  ciel  a  Pexolusion  des  autres  Apostrea.  Calmet,  IS,  36S. 
Non  nego  caeteros  Apostolos  snas  etiam  claves  habuisse.  Maldooat,  340.  Petnia, 
Quando  clavea  ocoepit,  eecleaiam  sanctam  significavit  Pithou,  Oaua.  24.  Qu.  L 
Caeteria  Apoatolis  dat»  sunt  claves.    Alexander,  1.  331. 

Lee  paaaagea,  ai  Ton  consnlte  Pezplication  qu'en  donnent  lea  pere^  a*  addreaaant 
a  tous  les  a^Stres  et  a  toute  1*  eglise.    Moreri,  7.  40. 

Anctoritas  haso  non  eat  concessa  persona  soli  Petri,  sed  ipd  eecledae.  Faber 
5L  8S5. 

H«c,  que  Petro  dicuntur,  ad  caeteros  pastores  omnes  pertineant  Polus,  ia 
Labb.20,  961. 

On  a  toi\Jours  fidt  profession  en  France  de  croire  que  les  cleft  ont  et6  doaneas  a 
f  e^se.    Apol.  2.  82. 

•Matt.  ii.  8, 19.  Mark  zvi.  15.  Luke  xziv.  47.  Joba  zzL  16.  Acta  VL  28. 
1.  Peter  t.  2.    DuPm,  Diss.  IV. 
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SQCceddftil,  to  ]an  extraordinaxy  extent,  in  proclaiming  salvatioii 
ft)  the  Jews.  Paul,  however,  was  inferior  to  none  in  the  evan- 
gelical transcendency  of  exertion  and  success.  This  statement 
IS  corroborated  by  the  authority  of  Ambrosius,  Chrysostom, 
Augustin,  and  Basil,  who  are  quoted  for  this  purpose  by  Du  Pin.' 

The  evangelists,  therefore,  make  no  mention  of  me  supre- 
macy, and  the  other  sacred  penmen  are  miilty  of  the  same  (Hnis- 
gion.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  woi^s  of  Luke, 
Paul,  James,  Peter,  Jude,  or  John.  Luke  mentions  the  elec- 
tion of  Matthias  and  the  deacons,  the  mission  to  Samaria^  and 
tie  council  of  Jerusalem.*  Pope  Peter,  however,  in  none  of 
these,  claimed  or  exercised  any  superiority.  The  apostolic 
pontiff,  on  no  occasion,  issued  a  single  bull  or  launchea  a  sdi* 
taiy  anathema. 

Paul,  in  his  fourteen  epistolary  productions,  supplies  no  proof 
of  the  supremacy ;  but  the  contrary.  He  declares,  in  unc^uali- 
fied  lan^age,  his  own  equality,  and  disclaims  the  imputation  of 
inferiority.  He  reproved  Cephas  in  strong  terms,  for  tempo- 
rizing dissimulation  in  his  treatment  of  the  Christian  converts 
from  Judaism  and  Gentilism.  He  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the 
Roman  Christians.  He  transmitted  salutations  Scorn  many^  infe- 
rior names,  but  neglected  the  Roman  pontiff  who  reigned  in  the 
Roman  capitoL  The  Christian  missionary,  with  all  his  erudi- 
tion, seems  not  to  have  known  his  holiness,  who,  it  would  ap* 
pear,  had  no  name  in  the  apostolic  vocabulary.  He  mentions 
the  civil  governor;  but  neglects  the  sacerdotal  viceroy.  He  is 
mindful  of  the  emperor ;  but  unmindful  of  the  pope.*  This  was 
very  uncourteous.  The  pupil  of  Gamaliel  might  have  imbibed 
some  Rabbinical  learning,  and  the  citizen  of  Tarsus  might  have 
acquired  some  Grecian  literature.  But  he  must  have  been 
wofuUy  defective  in  politeness.  Paul,  however  did  not,  after 
all,  speak  evil  of  this  dignity.  His  apostleship  only  forgot  to 
say  any  thing  of  his  spiritual  majesty,  who  then  wielded  through 
Christendom,  all  the  vicegerency  of  ecclesiastical  omnipotence* 

Pope  Peter  has  obliged  the  world  with  two  ecclesiastical  pub- 
lications. The  sovereign  pontiff,  in  these  official  annunciations, 
might  have  been  expected  to  mention  his  vice-regal  authmty, 
if  it  were  only  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  his  commands.  But 
the  viceroy  of  heaven  preserves,  on  this  topic,  a  vexatious  and 
proyokipg  silence.    He  discovers  not  one  solitary  or  cheering 

1  Soscapk  Petrol,  ted  et  nobiacmn  eas  sotcepit    Amb.  do  Dign.  II.  2. 
Mip^jtm  Hoof  iteaotop  fjfuaif.    Chrysostom,  7.  749. 

Non  ipso  retro,  Md  in  corpora  sao,  ait,  paiceovogmeu.  Angtw.  de  Agon,  c*  zxx* 
notft  foti  t^4^{  ftotfutsi  sot  dt^cuixaXoif,  ti^y  i^  iCOff ^onfof  tfoMMM^.    Btiil  % 

•  Acts  f.  2«. :  tL  1—6. :  xv.  1—52. 
•SOoriB.zi5.    OaL&ll.    2  Corin.  xiL  U. 
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tint  of  any  such  dSgnity.    iTbe  Galflean  fisherman  exercises  no 

Ererogarive  of  the  modern  papacy  in  commanding  the  Apostles, 
isuing  bulls,  enacting  laws,  judging  controversy,  deciding  ap- 
peals, summoning  councils,  transferring  kingdoms,  wielding  trie 
civil  and  spiritual  swords,  and  dissomng  the  oath  of  fealty 
to  princes. 

James,  Jude,  and  John  say  notHng  that  can  be  pressed  int6 
the  service  of  the  pontifical  supremacy.  The  sifence  of  theses 
as  well  as  the  other  inspired  penmen,  on  an  event,  which,  if  true, 
is  of  die  last  importance,  must  seal  its  condemnation.  The 
papacy,  if  a  divine  institution,  would,  from  its  magnitude,  be 
written  with  sunbeams  in  Divine  Revelation.  This,  if  any  thing, 
required  perspicuity  and  detail.  But  an  insinuation  of  tne  kind 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  volume  of  inspiration.  The 
pope  and  the  popedom,  both  in  name  and  reality,  in  sign  and 
rignificadon,  in  expression  and  implication,  are  utterly  excluded 
firom  all  the  Book  of  God,  all  the  pandects  of  Divine  Wislation, 
and  aU  the  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  Tne  Deity 
in  His  word,  utterly  neglects  die  promulgation  of  the  papal 
polity.  The  Heavenly  Majesty,  reversing  the  example  of  earthly 
kings,  who  notiftr  their  viceroys  by  special  commissions,*  deigns 
not,  in  his  gospel,  to  mention  his  vicar-general.  The  inspired 
penmen  detail  the  propagatbn  and  setUement  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical kingdom,  the  qualifications  and  mission  of  its  governors, 
and  the  prevention  and  remedy  of  error  and  schism.  But  the 
ecclesiastical  sovereign  is  consigned  to  silence  and  oblivioa. 
The  vast,  misshapen,  unwielded,  overgrown,  menacing  mess  df 
superstition  and  despotism  is  passed,  without  mention,  in  the 
scriptural  records,  except  in  the  tremendous  denunciations  of 
scriptural  prc^hecy  foretelling  the  future  rise  and  final  destruc 
tion  of  "  the  man  of  sin,  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with 
the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of 
his  coming.'* 

Innocent  the  Third  indeed  discovered  the  popedom  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  According  to  his  infallibility,  the  firmament 
mentioned  by  the  Jewish  legislator  signifies  the  church.  The 
greater  light,  according  to  the  same  unerring  commentator,  de- 
notes the  pontifical  autnority ;  and  the  less,  represents  the  royal 
S)wer,*  The  prince  theretore  derives  and  exercises  titiis  jurie- 
ction  from  the  pontiff,  as  the  moon  borrows  and  reflects  the 
liriit  of  the  sun.  This,  no  doubt,  was  very  sensible  in  his  in- 
faUbihty,  and  makes  the  thing  very  clear.  The  Roman 
hierarchy  indeed  may  be  as  plainly  found  in  GeAesis  as  in  any 

»  Fecit  Deiis  dap  iMgiift  hmunaria,  id  ett,  doat  institnit  dignitatef,  aum  imt 
poptificaliB  logtontM  et  reg&Iis  potestac.  Oibei%  1.  II.  Decr^.  Gr^.  I.  39,  ¥{. 
nihet,19S. 
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othsx  book  of  the  Bible,  The  sune  kmd  of  exposition  would 
enable  an  ingenious  mind  to  find  any  thing  in  any  book.  The 
Dopedom,  by  the  same  kind  of  alchymy,  might  be  found  in 
Ovid,  or  a  system  of  divinity  in  Homer  or  VirgiL  But  the 
system,  which  requires  the  extorted  evidence  obtained  by 
straining,  wresting,  torturing,  and  mangling  scripturallanguage 
carries  xa  itself  its  own  condemnation. 

Tradition,  on  Pope  Peter's  supremacy,  is  silent  as  scripture. 
The  ancients,  on  tms  subject,  vary  from  the  modem  friends  of 
Bomanism*  Du  Pin,  Bellaimine,  and  Alexander  among  many 
others,  have,  with  extensive  erudition  and  research,  investigatea 
this  controversy ;  and  the  Sorbonist,  the  Jesuit,  and  the 
Dominican,  notwithstanding  all  their  leaminfl;  and  labour,  have 
foiled  in  attempting  to  find  the  supremacy  of  his  apostohc  holi- 
ness in  the  monuments  of  traditional  antiquity.^  Da  Pin,  with 
his  usual  candour,  admits  the  silence  of  the  most  ancient 
fathers,  such  as  Justin,  Irenaeus,  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria.' 
These,  in  no  instance,  condescend  to  mention  the  pontifical 
dignity  of  the  sacerdotal  viceroy,  who  with  spiritual  sovereignty, 
first  governed  Christendom.  The  Sorbonist  begins  his  quota- 
tions in  proof  of  Peter's  prerogative  with  Origen,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  But  the  Greek  original, 
he  grants,  is  lost,  and  the  Latin  translation  of  Ruffinus  abounds 
with  interpolations-  He  mentions  Cyprian  and  Eusebius,  whose 
testimony  he  rejects  for  interpolation  or  inadequacy.  His  first 
authority,  on  which  he  rests  any  dependence,  is  Optatus,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  370.  Bellarmine's  first  authority,  if 
Orijgen,  Cyprian,  and  Eusebius,  whom  Du  Pin  rejects,  be 
omitted,  is  Basil  the  cotemporary  of  Optatus.  Alexander  begins 
with  Cyril,  who  was  later  than  either  Optatus  or  BasiL  A  period 
of  370  years  had  run  its  ample  round,  and  its  annals,  scrutinized 
by  three  learned  doctors,  could  not  supply  a  single  document, 
witnessing  the  vicegerency  of  his  apostohc  holiness.  This,  to 
every  unprejudiced  mind,  must  be  a  clear  evidence  of  its  non- 
existence* No  person,  free  from  prepossession,  can  beUeve  that 
an  ecclesiastical  monarchy  existed  so  many  years  in  Christen- 
dom, and,  at  the  same  time,  remained  unnoticed  by  so  many 
ecclesiastical  authors,  and,  in  consequence,  unnodned  to  pos- 
terity by  any  hint  or  declaration. 

Adnvtting  the  authenticity  of  Origen's  attestation,  240  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  remain,  notwith- 
standing, on  this  topic  an  historical  blank.  No  vestige  of  this 
sphitual  sovereignty  can  be  discovered  in  Clemens  Romanus, 

t  Do  Pin,  313.    Bell,  I.  25.    Alexander,  1.  S$3. 

*  De  Petti  prinmtci,  nihil  apod  Joftmom,  Ixeatnia,^  Ohmeftitmk,  AlezaiWlrinoiD, 
«t  aBoi  vitiquiMimot.    Da  Pin,  818. 
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Rermas,  Baxpabast.  lignatiust  Polyca^,  Justin,  Ir^iaBU^ 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Athena^oras,  Tatian,  Theophilus»  or 
TertuUian.  The  most  extraordinary  monarchy,  mat  ever 
astonished  the  world,  continued,  according  to  the  popish  state- 
ment, during  a  long  series  of  time,  to  exist  in  the  view  and  to 
regulate  the  minds  of  its  devoted  subjects,  and  passed,  never- 
theless, without  leaving  a  sin^  monument  of  antiquity  to 
perpetuate  its  memory*  The  subjects  of  the  papacy  seem  to 
nave  paid  little  attention  to  their  sovereign.  But  his  apostolic 
infaUioili^  should  not  have  endured  such  disre^)ectful  treat- 
ment. His  holiness  or  his  successors,  during  tnis  interval, 
should  have  roared  from  the  Vatican  and  aroused  Christendom 
firom  its  lethargy.  The  viceroy  of  God  ^ould  have  fulminated 
his  anathemas  as  in  modem  times,  and  taught  men  the  sin  and 
danger  of  neglecting  his  universal  sovereignty. 

Bellarmin^s  system,  void  of  all  evidence  prior  to  Basil,  is  un- 
sustained  by  competent  authority  even  aitet  the  era  of  the 
Grecian  saint.  The  inadequacy  of  later  testimony  for  the  fialh* 
erman's  supremacy  is  as  striking  as  its  former  utter  want  of  it. 
BeUarmine  s  quotations  from  Basil  to  Bernard  evince  nothing. 
These  citations,  as  they  are  late,  are  also  useless.  The  ancients, 
indeed,  j(rom  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  embellished 
their  works  and  flattered  the  Apostle  with  many  sounding  names 
and  titles;  such  as  prince,  l^ad,  foundation,  leader,  president, 
^vemor,  master,  guardian,  captain,  and,  to  crown  all,  the 
divine  Bionysius  called  Peter  *  the  vertical  siraunit  of  thedb-. 
gians.'^  These,  BeUarmine  and  Alexander  api^d  to  Cephas^ 
and,  in  consequence,  infor  his  sppremacy. 

The  conclusion,  however,  is  iUogicaL  The  argument  would 
prove  too  much,  and  therefore  proves  nothing.  The  follacy 
consists  in  reckoning  peculiar  what  is  common.  Similar  or. 
even  superior  eulogiums,  for  example,  have,  W  some  writers, 
been  bestowed  on  James,  John,  and  PauL  The  Clementine 
recognitions  call, '  Jamea  the  Prince  of  Bishops,'  and  Hesychius 
styles  hind  '  the  Head  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Chief  Captain  of 
tlie  New  Jerusalem.'  John,  according  to  Chrysostom,  was- 
•  the  Pillar  of  all  the  Churches  in  the  world,  and  had  the  keys 
of  heaven.**  Paul  is  represented  as  equal  to  Peter  by  Bernard, 
Ambrosius,  and  Leo.    Bernard  styles  *  Peter  and  Paul  princea 

1  Diviiras  Dionytias  verticaleiii  theologonim  sommitateiii  nmgnnm  Petmm  no- 
BinaTit.    Barlaftm,  d74. 

B^  1.  35.  Da  Pin,  314.  Akx.  1.  S83.  Lao,  Serm.  3.  Jerom,  4. 101.  Bep. 
nard,220.    Optatos,!!. 

s  Jacobum  epuooporam  prfao^>em  orabat.    dem.  Baoog.  1.  6S.  Ootel.  1.  509. 

Tor  fiis  9sa(  IfooiKMAmi  apy»0f poTvyor,  faa  4M<otffo9U»r.«or.<{af»4;ov.  PhotiaflP 
Codex.  275.  p.  ISS.  "^        ^  -" 

'O  d^Vkoi  tm  9n/€m  tm  oMoififf^  nngKifaMNr  6  to^  w^tK  ^X^  <^  v^fmtm 
CliiTWMtoiiit  8. 3.    Hon.  L 
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of  die  Apostles.'  Accordiiig  to  Ambiositis.  ^  Paul  was  not  ior 
ferior  to  rcter/  Paul  and  reter,  says  Pope  Leo,  were  equal 
in  tfieir  election,  labour,  and  end.*  Paul's  superiority  to  Peter 
is  maintained  by  Origen,  Chrysostom,  and  Gregory.  Origen 
terms  *  Paul  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles.*  According  to  CIut- 
sostom,  *  Paul  haS  no  equal'  *  Paul,'  says  Oregoiy,  *  was  the 
head  of  the  nations,  and  obtained  the  principality  of  the  whoie 
church.**  These  are  higher  compliments  than  any  which  the 
fitthers  have  given  to  Peter.  Sounding  titles,  therefore,  if  they 
iriiply  the  supremacy  of  Peter,  must,  in  stronger  language, 
imply  the  supremacy  of  James,  John,  and  PauL  These  turgid 
expressions  characterized  the  bloated  style  of  later  authors. 
The  eariier  fathers  aflfected  no  such  tinsel  or  finery.  Clemens, 
Justin,  Itenseus,  and  TertuUian  speak  of  Simon  as  of  the  other 
Aposdes,  with  the  respect  due  to  nis  dignity ;  but  with  modera- 
tion and  simplicity. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Roman  bishop,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Oahlean  fisherman,  was  unknown  to  antiquity.  Some  of  the 
fithers  indeed  have,  in  the  language  of  exaggeration,  bestowed 
3)any  sounding  titles  on  the  Roman  patriarch,  and  pompous 
Ottlogiums  on  me  Roman  church.  Irenceus  styles  the  Roman 
See,  *the  more  powerful  principality.'  Cyprian  calls  the 
Roman  *  the  principal  church.'  These  and  many  other  en- 
comiums of  a  similar  kind  have  been  cdllected  by  Bellarmine, 
Du  Pin,  and  Alexander.®  All  these,  however,  are  unmeaning 
and  unmerited  compliments,  conveyed  in  the  language  of  exag- 
geration and  flattery.  The  ancients,  in  the  same  inflated  style, 
have  complimented  other  bishops  and  other  churches  in  higher 
strains  of  nyperbolical  and  nauseous  adulation. 

Gregory,  Basil,  Constantine,  and  Paulus,  in  all  the  fulsome 
exaggeration  and  pomposity  of  diction,  bestowed  the  supremacy 
on  Cjrprian,  Atnanasius,  MUetius,  Constantine,  and  Irene. 
Cypnan,  says  Gregory  Nazianzen,  *  presided  not  only  over  the 
Cartharinian  and  Afncan  church,  on  which  he  reflected  splen- 
dour ;  but  over  all  the  nations  of  the  West,  and  nearly  overall 
the  East,  and  North,  and  South.*  Gregory  and  Basil  conffer 
an  universal,  ecclesiastical  legidadon  and  supremacy  on 
Athanasius  the  Alexandrian  patriarch.  *  Athanasius,'  says  Gre- 
gory quoted  by  Alexander,  'prescribed  laws  to  the  whole 
wond.^    *  The  Alexandrian  patriarch,  says  Basil, '  bestowed  the 

>  Apostoloram  prinofpet  eont  Fetnu  et  Fanlag.  Bernard,  220.— Nee  Panlnt- 
inferior  Petro.  Amb.  II.  Ulos  et  electio  parea  et  labor  nmiles,  et  finiB  fecit  sequalee. 
I«eo.  Senn.  8* 

t  FaaloB  Apostdomm  nrnxinma.  Origen,  Horn.  S.  lUta  TlmOMif  fup  ovSf k  i9fu 
ClttTBoatom,  11.  200.  Oapat  efieotna  eitJiatiooom,  qakobtinnit  totiuB  ecdeate 
pnncipatom.    Gregory,  IV.  5. 

flrea.m.8.    Cypriao,  JBp.  55.    BeU.  IL  15.    J)aFim314.    Akx.1.294. 
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flame  care  on  all,  as  on  the  particular  church  diat  was  entrusted 
to  his  inspectk>&t  by  our  common  Lord.'  Basil  who,  with  suck 
ksidness,  had  promoted  Athanasius  to  a  general  episcopacy,  coor 
fers,  with  equal  condescension,  the  same  honour  on  Muetius^ 
patriarch  of  Amioch«  ^  Miletius/  accoiding  to  the  Roman  saint, 
*  presided  orer  die  whole  church.'  Constantbe  appropriated 
Ae  government  of  the  church  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
feidi  to  himself.  *  God,'  said  the  emperor,  *  hath  appointed  me 
to  the  chief  command  in  die  church,  and  to  maintain  the  purity^ 
and  integrity  of  the  &ith.'  This  assumption  of  ecclesiastical 
andionty  was  addressed  to  the  Roman  pontiff  without  oppo- 
sition, and  afterward  read  in  the  sixth  general  council  with  imi* 
▼ersal  approbation.  The  imperial  tiieology,  thereftwre,  was 
stamped  with  the  broad  seal  of  synodal  and  pontifical  infiJli- 
biUty.  Paulus,  the  Byzantine  patriarch,  when  dying,  when  the 
parting  spirit  is  supposed  to  catch  a  brighter  ray  from  heaven, 
ascribed  the  jurisdictbn  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  community 
to  the  empress  Irene.  '  The  grand  flock  of  Jesus,'  said  tl^b 
departing  patriarch,  *  is  attached  to  the  imperial  dignity,'*  His 
dying  speech,  which  committed  the  superintendency  of  the 
GSttistiah  commonwealth  to  a  woman,  was  received  witn  general 
apf^iaose,  and  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity  as  a  specimen 
of  Catholicism  and  piety. 

The  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  in  the  same  kind  of  swollen 
diction,  has  been  attributed  to  the  Sees  of  Ca^sarea,  Antioch^ 
Alexandria,  and  Constantinople,  by  Gregory,  Basil,  Chrysos- 
tom,  Justinian,  and  the  Cotmcil  of  Chalcedon.*  Gr^ory  as- 
cribed the  presidency  to  Crosarea.  According  to  Ae  saint  of 
Nazianzum,  *  the  whole  Christian  repuHic  looked  to  the  Caesar^ 
ean  church  as  the  circumscribed  circle  to  the  centre.'  Basil  and 
Chrysostom  bestow  the  supremacy  on  Antioch.  Basil  repre- 
sents^ the  Antiochean  church  as  calculated,  *  Bke  a  head,  to . 
supply  health  to  the  whole  body.'    Chrysostom's  language  is 

UpoxoSt'ta*  Ttaofii  frji  t(fHepiQ\H  axf^  ^  'f^i  cMflK^t  9nttfii  pofov  ^i  9M*  ^opioii.. 
V}{t«>(.     Gregory,  Orst,  18. 

Leges  etiaiii  rurtiit  orbi  teiraniin  pnescribiL    Oreg.  in  Aldzand.  1.  3S4. 

Mix  *  tffj^p^t'ive^  0o»  iiac^  twtf  i»xlksct><ap,  Baml,  1.  161.  Bp.  69.  Ta  ^w 
t90toi  ^cifiatof  'tfii  cxacJ^^tfUK  omrow  TtftotS'tami*    IBbsSL,  S.  160.    Ep.  67. 

Jtn«xt  DetiBpvincilMiIiternosunperare.  OonsthntiramoflBervarendeixisaiictam,' 
etimoiaciilatam.    Labb.  7.  614,  618. 

Le  «(^  de  grand  troupomi  de  Jeans  Cbriit  eet  «ttacb6  a  Yotredicnoitelmp«rialey 
Andilly,  413. 

'  Hi  xsrf ptd  3rvxX0(  HtptyfOu^ofttvof,  Gregory,  Bp.  32.  Qaittp  xt^aS^  tppofin^ 
fAUftt'  'tta  (finfia^  tin  X'^m**^  ^  Oyma»»  Basil  S.  166.  Tovf  o  ftaui^  aita/m^ 
tt/vto  ^pocSpcA.  Ghryaottom,  2.  176.  Horn.  XVII.  Orbis  oculom,  ad  qoam 
extrana  terre  undiqae  conveniiint,  et  a  qua  velat  oommoni  fidei  enyporio  inci]^ 
nat.  Naziansen^  Oi«t  XXXH.  H  tv  Kta^^^qmtwowttiUi  txstkff^ia  ttaaof't^ 
sMUmt  a</fi  xt^oXti'  Justin.  God.  1.  129.  Diosceais  Bzarcham  adeat,  vel  Impe^ 
liltif  vfim  jQoijtftantiiiopolii  throsnmi  et  apsd  cnm  litiget    Labb.  4. 1686. 
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Still  more  emphadcaL    ^  AntiocbY'  says  the  Byzantine  patriarcbt 

*  is  beyond  eveir  other  city  the  dearest  to  the  Son  of  Ood^ 
l*his  metropolis  bestowed  tlie  designation  which  is  beyond  evea 
the  ci^  of  Romulus,  and  which  confers  the  primacy  or  presi:'^ 
dency.  Gregory,  Justinian,  and  the  council  of  Chalcedon  con* 
ferred  the  ecclesiastical  sovereignly  on  the  Constaadnopolitaa 
8ee.  Gregory  called  this  city  '  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  the 
emporium  of  the  common  fiuth.'  According  to  the  empen^ 
Justinian,  '  the  Constantinopolitan  church  was  the  head  of  all 
others.^  Justinian  was  an  emperor,  a  le^lator,  a  philosopher, 
and  a  theologian,  and  renowned  for  learmng  and  w^om.  His 
information  and  opportunity  must  have  secured  him  6com  mis- 
taking and  his  integri^  and  veracity  from  misrepresentiBg  the 
c^inions  entertained,  in  his  day,  on  this  topic  The  council  ci 
Chalcedon,  in  its  niiuh  canon,  granted  a  ^neral  right  of  receive 
ipg  and  deciding  appeals  to  the  Byzantme  See.  A  sufiQragant 
according  to  the  Chalcedonian  decision,  *  might  appeal  irom  the 
Metropolitan  to  the  !l^xarch,  and  from  the  Exarch^  for  a  finsl 
sentence,  to  the  Constantinopohtan  patriarch.' 

The  Chalcedonian  canon  so  annoyed  Nicholas  the  First  that 
ne  had  recourse,  in  his  distress,  to  an  extraordinajry  or  rather 
to  an  ordinary  remedy.  His  holiness  explained  the  canon  bjr 
writing  nonsense;  and  in  this  inffenious  manner  and  by  this 
simple  process,  removed  the  difficmty.  Diocese,  said  Nicholas, 
is,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  used  Iqr  dioceses,  and  the  diocesan 
Exarch,  in  this  cancm,  signifies  the  Roman  pontiff*. '  His  infal- 
libility's explanation  is  very  sensible,  and  must  have  been  very 
satisfactory  to  himself  and  his  fiiends. 

The  Roman  Church  in  its  early  days,  unlike  the  same  society 
in  the  time  of  Nicholas,  was  characterized  by  humility.  All  its 
members,  according  to  the  primeval  records,  could  meet  in  one 
house.  The  whole  society,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  assem- 
bled in  the  same  place,  and  communiciatea  at  one  table.  *  Cor- 
nelius the  Roman  bishop  read  all  public  letters,'  says  Cyprian, 

*  to  his  numerous  and  holy  flock.'  *    On  the  death  of  Anterus, 

*  all  the  bretbem  met  in  the  church  to  elect  a  successor,  and 
the  whole  people,  with  promptitude  and  unanimity,  declared 
the  eligibility  of  Fabian.'  * 

The  pastor's  superintendence  extended  fix^m  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  concerns  of  the  fold,  fi'om  the  rich  and  the  fi:ee  to  the 
inmate  of  indigence  and  the  subject  of  slavery.    He  was  entirely 

^  Quantum  si  jperhibmmet  Dkecefeoii.    Labb.  9.  1331. 

8  Soiam  sanctusimae  atqne  ampUssimfe  plebi  legere  te  semper  Htaraa  nosti^ 
Cyprian,  Ep.  59.  p.  139. 

'  AifT^itf  (uUw^tMf ...  cm  ttjs  ixsikifStas  avyxttn^oftjfuvtoitt  ,  Tof  i 
• . .  9<podiiyua  naxsji  «(m  fu^  4^^  ^^^  c;(i0o^<9m.    Buseb.  VI.  29. 
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iBinacqiiainted  with  the  ambftion  wUeh  Mtaated  the  loal  of  a 
Leo  or  a  Oregory.  The  bull  of  a  modem  pontiff  woaldi  to  Us 
unaspiring  mmd,  have  been  unintelligible*  Poasessing  no  civil 
authority,  and  exposed  to  imperial  contempt,  his  jimsdictioQ 
was  confined  to  the  boundary  of  his  own  flocL  An  humble  hikI 
holy  pastor,  in  this  manner,  administared  to  a  humble  and  holy 
people. 

But  the  Roman  church  outlived  its  humility*  Thd  Apostolie 
See  emerged  from  obscurity,  raised  its  head  mto  notoriety,  and 
displayed  all  die  madness  and  extravagance  of  ambition  in  tibe 
pmmut  of  dcNxdnion  and  powers  The  Roman  hicrarchs  varied 
fiom  poverty  to  emolument,  from  obscurity  to  eminence,  and 
passea  thi^ough  all  the  grada^ns  of  presidence,  primacy « super* 
mtendence,  supremacy,  and  despotism. 

The  primacy  of  the  Roman  bishop,  so  iar  from  being  a  divine 
mstitution,  originated  in  the  stiperiority  of  the  city  in  which  be 
presided.  T^  episcopacy  was,  in  rank,  asmmilated  to  die 
magistracy  of  the  Roman  emfHre.  The  metropolitap,  the 
exarch,  and  the  patriarch  corresponded  with  the  president,  the 
vicar,  and  the  prefect.  The  church,  in  this  manner,  was,  in  its 
divisions,  adjusted  to  the  state.  The  church,  says  Optatus, 
*  was  fi>rmea  in  the  empire,  and  not  the  empire  in  the  cnurch, 
and,  therefore,  assumed  the  same  polity.'  The  conformity  of 
the  sacerdotal  with  the  civil  goverment  has  been  clearly  sliown 
by  Du  Pin  and  many  others,  such  as  Giannoney  M ezeray,  and 
Thomassin** 

A  bi^iop,  therefere,  obtained  a  rank  in  the  hierarchy  in  pro- 
portion to  the  city  in  which  he  ruled.  Antioch,  Alexandria^ 
and  Rome,  in  the  East,  South,  and  West,  surpassed  all  the 
other  cities  in  the  empire.  Antioch  was  the  third  city  in  the 
state,  and  its  bishop  nmked  in  the  tiiird  place  in  the  church. 
Alexandria  was  the  second  city,  and  its  patriarch  obtained  the 
second  rank  in  die  prelacy.''  Rome  was  the  metitqx>lis,  and  its 
pontffi*  accordingly  ei^yed  the  primacy.  The  Roman  churoh^ 
says  Du  Pin,  gained  the  precedence,  *  because  Rome  was  the 
chief  dty.'  Giannone  also  ascribes  the  rank  of  the  Roman 
patriarch  to  the  same  cause.  *  The  eccfedastical,*  says  he» 
formed  itself  on  the  civil  goverment,  and  the  Roman  city  may 
boast  of  being  chief  in  reugioni  as  formerly  in  the  empire  and 
the  univerBe.  The  innovation  was  so  natural  that  any  other 
event  would  have  been  a  kind  of  miracle.** 

The  dependence  of  the  bishop's  digni^  on  the  eminency  of 

1  Ad  01^  femuun  eooleda  ooofltitiita  act    Da  Pin,  S8.    L'egUM  6§t  etablie 
dans  Vempire.   Guumoo,  11.  S.    Meien^,  5,  464.   ThoiniMin  1. 13.   An.  Bod.  5S. 


t ^oia Bomana nrbt eratprima.  Da t4n,885.  Pazoe qa*il aYoit ton  siage dana 
la  Oapitide  de  ronhren.  Giannc^  HI.  6.  Use  aap^oa  de  mbaola.  GianM^  II. 
a    An.  Bod  66  14f. 
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the  <»ty  appedjred,  in  strikii:^  colours,  in  the  origiiial  obscmitf 
and  Gitare  greatness  of  the  Byzantine  hierarch.  This  bi^iop 
had  been  sufiagan  to  the  metropolitan  of  Heraclea  and  exardi 
of  Thracia.  But  the  suffi^gan,  when  Constantinople  became 
the  imperial  city,  became  a  patmrch.  The  second  genial 
council,  in  its  third  canon,  raised  the  Constantinopoli^  See 
above  diose  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  placed  it  next  to 
that  of  Home,  because  Constantinople  was  new  Boioe  and  the 
royal  city.  The  patriarch,  in  consequence,  usurped  the  juris- 
diction of  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Thracia.  The  fourth  general 
councfl,  in  its  twenty-eighth  canon,  conferred  equal  ecclesiasti- 
calprivileges  on  the  Byzantine  and  Roman  Sees.^ 

The  usurpation  of  the  papal  hierarch  was  aided,  with  singular 
cflHiciency,  by  the  publication  of  the  felse  decretals.  This  col- 
lection, about  the  year  800,  was  ushered  into  the  world  as  tbe 
work  of  the  early  pontiffi.  All  the  authority  assumed  by  mo- 
dem popes  was,  in  this  forgery,  ascribed  to  their  predecessors 
in  the  days  of  primitive  Christianity.  A  Linus  and  a  Clemens 
were,  by  this  author,  represented  as  claiming  the  supremacy 
and  wielding  the  power  afterward  arrogated  by  a  Boniface  or 
an  Innocent*  Any  pontiff,  however  arbitrary  or  ambitioas, 
could,  from  this  store,  plead  a  precedent  for  any  act  of  usurpa- 
tion or  despotism. 

This  foorication,  which  prcmioted  pontifical  dominadon, 
displays  in  a  strong  light  the  variations  of  Romanism.     The  for- 

Sjry  was  countenanced  by  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  €md  urged  by 
icholas  the  First  against  the  French  prelacy.*  Its  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity,  indeed,  from  the  ninth  century  till  the 
reformation,  were  generally  admitted ;  and  its  authority  sus- 
tained, during  this  period  of  superstition  and  credulity,  tbe 
mighty  febric  of  tbe  pontifical  supremacy.  An  age,  envelq)ed 
in  darkness  and  monkery,  and  void  of  letters  and  philosophyy 
was  incapable  of  detecting  the  imposture,  though  executed  wife 
a  vulgar  and  bungling  hand.  Turriano  and  Binius,  even  in 
modem  times,  have  mamtained  its  authenticity.  The  dawn  of 
the  reformation,  however,  exposed  the  cheat,  in  all  its  clumsy 
and  misshapen  deformity.  'Its  anachronisms  and  contradictions 
betrayed  the  siHy  and  stupid  fiction.  Its  forgery  has  been 
admitted  by  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  Erasmus,  Petavius,  Thomas- 
sin,  Pagius,  Giannone,  Perron,  Fleury,  Marca,  Du  Pin,  and 

,  t  Bo  qood  lit  ipsa  no^  Roma.  Orabb.  1.  411,  930.  Labb.  2.  112S.  Godefti^ 
4.  497.  Recte  jadicantea,  nrbem  qos  et  hnperio  et  senatn  honorata  nt,  et  eqoidi 
bus  cmn  antiqiusainia  re^na  Boma  privilegiis  firoator  etiam  ia  rebua  ecciwiarticii 
I«abb.  4.  1694.    Thomassin,  1.  19.    Goqnelk;  406. 

*  Da  Pin,  132.  et  2.  4S6.    Oiaonim,  V.  6. 

<Ha8  statfrn  eputolaf.  Smnmi  Pontifices  avide  arripaenmt.  Da  Pin,  191 
Addtente  Nfcolao  I,  et  Cfeton*  Bomanii  Pontifioibas.    Labb.  1.  79. 
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LabbeuB^  Du  Pin  oolls  the  coDeclion  a  medley*  Lal^us 
caDs  it  '  a  defi>nmty«  which  can  be  disguised  oy  uo  art  or 
eolouring/'  The  forgeiy  remains  a  lasting  monument  of  the 
barbarism  and  superstition  of  the  period  of  its  reception  and 
ttithori^* 

The  damination  of  the  papaqr  Was,  also,  promoted  by  mis- 
nous  to  the  kingdoms  of  Faganism.  The  vast  wealth  and 
nch  domains  of  the  Roman  See,  both  in  Italy  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  enabled  the  pontiff  to  support  missions  on  an  extsensive 
scale  through  the  £uro]pean  kingdoms,  for  the  purpose  of  pn> 
selytism*  These  exertions  displayed  the  Roman  hierarch's 
zeal,  and  their  success  promoted  his  aggrandizement.  The 
churches,  established  in  this  way,  acknoT^dged  a  dependence 
on  the  see  by  which  they  had  been  planted. 

Romanism,  from  the  ninth  till  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
extended  over  Germany,  Hungary,  BiJgaria,  Bohemia,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  Livonia,  Prussia,  and  the 
Orkney  Islands.  A  few  of  the  missionaries  sent  to  these  nadons 
were  actuated  by  pety,  accompanied  indeed  with  weakness 
and  superstition.  These  visited  the  abodes  of  idolatry  and 
polytheism  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  privation,  to  communi- 
cate the  light  of  the  gospel.  But  many  of  these  nations  were 
proselyted  by  missbns  of  a  different  description.  Violence  and 
compulsion  were  often  substituted  for  persuasion  and  Chris- 
tianity.  The  Pagans  of  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Livonia  were 
dragooned  into  popery  by  military  dialectics.  The  martial 
apostles,  who  invaded  these  nations  under  the  standard  of  the 
cross,  were  attached  only  to  their  own  interest,  and  the  Roman 

EntJff  *s  domination  ana  tyranny.'  The  popedom  was  en- 
ged  by  the  accession  of  the  northern  nations,  which,  con- 
verted by  Latin  missions,  submitted  to  papal  jurisdiction,  and 
dwelled  the  glory  of  the  Romish  communion. 

The  pap^  yoke,  received  in  this  manner  by  the  proselyted 
nations  of  the  north,  was  rejected  with  resolution  by  tne  Asiatic, 
Afirican,  and  European  kingdoms  who  had  professed  Chris- 
tianity. The  Asians  despised  Victor's  denunciations  on  the 
subject  of  the  paschal  solemnity.  The  Africans  contenmed 
Stephen's  excommunication,  on  the  topic  of  heretical  baptism* 
The  prelacy  of  Africa,  amounting  to  226  bishops,  forbade,  in 
418,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  all  appeals  beyond  the  sea*^ 
Tins  canon  they  renewed  in  426 ;  while  Faustinus,  who  repre- 

>  Adeo  definmet  Tidentar,  at  nulls  arte,  nnlla  cerruM,  ant  porporiieo  incad 
fmiaL    Labb.  9.  78.    BeQanniii,  II.  14.    Alex.  2.  218. 

*  Akx.  14.  321.    Gibbon,  o.  LY.    Giannon,  iii.  6.    Bruy.  2.  259. 

*  Ad  tranimarina  qui  patayerit  nmellandam,  a  nullo  inter  Africom  in  commimi* 
iieuMc&piatur.    Crabb.  1.517.    Dn  Fin,  143,    SoczatM,  Y.  22.    fiiueb.Y.21. 
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sented  the  pope  in  tbe  councH,  blustered,  vapoured,  threatened, 
and  stcnrmed)  out  all  in  vain.  The  bishops  contemned  his  finj, 
issued  their  canons,  and,  with  steady  unanimity,  repeUed  papal 
agression. 

The  usurpations  of  the  popedom  were  also  long  withstood  by 
several  of  the  European  nations,  such  as  France,  Spain,  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland.     These  contmued,  for  ages,  to  repress 
Roman  despotism  with  vigcar  and  eflfect.     (Jaul  or  France  op- 
posed pontmcal  encroachment,  and  maintained  metropolitiad 
authonty  with  the  utmost  resolution.    The  synod  of  Lyons,  in 
567,  directed  all  dissentions  among  tbe  clergy  to  be  terminated 
in  a  provincial  councfl.     Gregory  the  Fourai,  in  the  bennniiuf 
of  the  ninth  century,  pretended  to  excommunicate  tlie  French 
prelacy,  who,  inclmed  to  retaliation,  threatened  to  excom- 
municate Gregory.    Hincmar,  the  celebrated  French  bishop 
and  statesman,  wrote,  in  865,  the  fiunous  epistle,  in  which  he 
exploded  the  novelty  of  the  Decretals  and  advocated  the  canons 
of  Nicea  and  Sardica.     The  French,  says  Du  Pin,  maintained, 
in  the  tenth  century,  the  ancient  discipline  and  interdicted 
appeals.     The  Metropolitans  preserved  their  rights  inviolated, 
"  tdl  beyond  the  twelfth  centuiy."*     This,  Du  Pin  shows  fiom 
the  works  of  Alcuin,  the  council  of  Laodicea,  and  the  Epistles 
of  Nicholas,  John,  Stephen,  Gregory,  and  Urban. 

Spain  remained  fiee  of  pontifical  dominatbn  till  the  beginnii^ 
of  the  ninth  century.  The  Spanish  prelacy  and  nobility,  und«f 
the  protection  of  the  king  and  independent  of  foreign  control, 
continued,  prior  to  the  Moorish  conquest,  to  conduct  the  ad- 
rninistratbn  of  the  Spanish  church.  Provincial  councils,  says 
Du  Pin,  in  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  judged  the  ^anish 
prelacy  without  any  appeal.  Amolf,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  even 
at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  declarea,  in  the  council  of 
Rheims,  without  contradiction,  that  the  Spanish  church  dis- 
claimed the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontifF.* 

Britain  continued  independent  ot  papal  authority,  till  die 
end  of  the  sixth  century.  The  English,  dissenting  Srom  the 
Romish  institutions  and  communion,  disclaimed  the  papal 
supremacy.  Baronius  himself,  practised  in  all  the  arts  of 
evasion  and  chicanery,  admits,  on  this  occasion,  a  long  and 
dreadful  schism.  The  British,  says  Bede,  differed  fix»n  the 
Roman  Christians  in  the  celebration  of  baptism,  the  paschal 
solemnity,  "and  in  many  other  things.**  The  points  of  dff- 
forence,  according  to  the  Ansb-Saxon  historian,  were  not  few, 
but  many.    Augustine  gave  ue  same  statement  as  Bede.    Tbi 

1  Ad  doodeoinram  nseqae  sscnlnm  et  amplias.    Da  Pm,  68. 130, 133.  et2. 191* 
*  In  HiBpaaift  qooqne  vigebaC,  etiam  sab  Gregario,  Tetos  iQa  diacipliiM,  at  cm* 
M^itcoporiimiTiiodiJEYoYineialitJa^  Dn  Pin,  131,  et  2. 17(1 
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XagUh  says  the  Roman  nusmoiiaiy,  **  aeted,  mniany  respectSf 
contiaiy  to  the  Roman  Hsage.''^ 

Bede*8  report  has  been  corroborated  by  Goscelin,  Ranulpli, 
and  Halmsbury.  The  BritonSt  says  Oosminy ''  differed  in  their 
eecksiastical  ntoal  fix^m  the  common  observance  of  all  other 
efaurches;  whitey  formed  in  hostile  array,  and  opposing  the 
request  and  admonition  of  Augustine,  they  pronounced  their 
own  usages,  superior  even  to  tfcse  of  pontifical  authority.*** 

Ranulph's  statement  is  of  a  similar  description.  Augustine^ 
observes  this  historian,  **  admonished  the  British  clergy  to 
owrrect  some  errors,  and  pronnsed,  if  they  would  concur  with 
him  in  evangelizing  the  English,  he  would  patiently  tolerate 
their  other  mistakes.  This  oflfer,  however,  these  refractory 
spirits  wholly  contemned."' 

Abknsbun^s  language  is  still  stronger  than  Ranulph's^ 
These  islamters,  says  this  annalist,  *'  preferred  their  own  to 
ike  Roman  traditions,  and  to  some  other  tenets  of  Catholicism : 
and  presisted  in  their  opinions  with  pertinacity.  The  time  of 
observing  the  paschal  festival  formed  one  principal  point  of 
tontioversy  between  the  Roman  missionary  and  the  British 
clergy.  The  Britons,  as  well  as  the  Scots,  who  on  this  topic, 
difl^ied  from  the  Roman  traditions,  obstinately  refused  to  admit 
the  Rcunan  usage.  In  this,  they  manifested  the  utmost  in- 
flexibility. Whoi  the  English  afterward,  in  the  synod  of 
Whkby,  in  664,  determined,  in  oonformity  with  foreien  pre- 
scription, to  change  the  day  of  celebration,  the  Scottish 
clergy  left  England.  On  this  occasion,  Colman,  bishop  of  the 
Northumbrians,  seeing,  says  Bede,  **  his  doctrine  slighted  and 
his  sect  despised,  returned  to  Scodand."* 

The  BrilxHis,  in  consequence,  disclaimed  the  supremacy  of 
Gregory  and  the  episcopacy  of  Augustine,  whom  the  pontiff 
had  conmussioned  as  a  missionary  and  archbishop  in  England. 
Augustine,  on  this  topic,  conferred  with  Dinoth,  accompanied 
by  seven  British  bishops  and  several  Bangorian  monks,  at 
Augustine's  oak  on  the  tipntiers  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Auc[us- 
tine,  on  this  occasion,  recommended  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
supremacv.  Dinoth,  speaking  foi^  the  English,  *pro- 
himself,  ms  fellows,  and  the  qation,  attached  to  all 

1  In  moltis  qmdem  aoftne  oonnietiiditii  contraria  gertdi.    Beda,  II.  2.    Ferplnra 
m9Uma06em  eastitili  et  piMi  oonfrtm  g^rant    Beoa,  303.    SpQii.  604.  VIH. 

*  Nan  tolam  repogiintt,  teram  eMam  mmm  usob  omoibtis  preeminendoreft  Sancti 
^ass  BlcttlMdi  aactoritate  proimBciaiit.    Goscelin,  c.  24.    Wharton,  2.  65. 

*  Moumfe  «o«  Qt  qnaadflm  emmea  oonigent.    Ipn  omnino  ftpernerent.    Bannlpb. 
y.  Ann.601. 

.    *imM  poCiita<|aani  Bomattii  obaeonndarent  tradhionibiu  etplnm  qoiddm  aH 
eadK^a.    Pertmaoem  controverfiam  ferebant.    Malmabmr,  V.  T.  349. 
GobMn,  'wideoM  apretam  n^am  doctpnttn,  sectamqne  saae  d^apectam,  in  Seottiam 
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Christians,  by  the  bonds  of  love  and  charity.  This  salgectioii, 
he  saidy  the  British  were  ready  to  pay  to  the  pontiff  and  to 
every  Christian ;  but  were  unacquainted  with  any  oAer  sub- 
mission, which  they  owed  to  the  person  whom  Augustine  called 
the  pope.'^  Dmotn  and  his  companions,  though  men  c^  leani* 
ing  in  dieir  day,  seem  to  have  Imown  nothing  of  the  Roman 
hierarch.  The  English  bishops,  at  the  end  of  the  sisth  ceiH 
tury,  had  never  heard  of  God's  vicar-general  on  earth ;  and 
what  was  nearly  as  bad,  cared  no  more  about  his  in&UibiUty, 
after  his  name  had  been  mentioned,  than  about  any  other  man. 
Dinoth  also  informed  Augustine,  that  the  British  church  was 
governed  by  the  bishop  of  Caerleon,  and,  therefore,  had  M 
need  of  the  Roman  missionary's  service  or  superintendency* 
The  obstinate  people  refused  the  archbishop  ready  provided  for 
them  by  his  Roman  holiness.  Augustine  reasoned  and  remon- 
strated, but  in  vain.  His  auditors,  who,  according  to  Bede, 
S referred  their  own  traditions  to  the  universal  church,  were 
eaf  to  entreaty  and  reproof. 

Ireland  maintained  its  independency  still  longer  than  Eng- 
land. This  nation  rejected  the  papal  supremacy  and  inde^ 
an  foreign  domination,  till  its  conquest  by  Heniy  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  Scottish  and  Irish  communions,  Ba- 
ronius  admits,  were  involved  in  the  same  schism.  Bede  accuses 
the  Irish  of  fostering  hatred  to  Romanism,  and  of  entertsuning 
a  heterodox  profession.  Laurentius,  Justus,  and  MelHtus  in 
614,  in  their  epistolary  communication  to  the  Irish  clergy  and 
laity,  indentified  the  ffibemian  with  the  British  church.  Dagan, 
an  Irish  bishop,  refused  to  eat,  sit  in  company,  or  remain  under 
the  roof  with  the  Roman  bishops.* 

Ireland,  for  many  ages,  was  a  school  of  learning  for  the  Eu- 
ropean nations ;  and  she  maintained  her  independency,  and 
repressed  the  incursions  of  foreign  control  durmg  the  days  of 
her  literary  glory.  But  the  Danish  army  invaded  the  kingdoffi, 
slew  her  sons,  wasted  her  fields,  and  demolished  her  coSeges. 
Darkness,  literary  and  moral,  succeeded,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  Romanism.  The  dissensions  of  the  native  sovereigns  aog^ 
mented  tiie  miseiy  of  the  distracted  nation,  and  fecilitated  we 
progress  of  popety.    King  Henry,  patronized  by  Pope  Adriaii, 

1  AUom  obedientiain  qtiam  hanc  ncm  scio  debitam  ei  qvMn  vosncmifaatii  Ttptm 
Bed  obedientiBm  hanc  Biimin  nos  pttraiti  d^re  et  aoKere  ei  et  omqnm  OfarliCfaBO 
Beda,716.    Broyi,  1.  871.    MAbfflon,  1. 279,  2S0. 

*  Bomanam  oti&Baetadlnem  odio  habaemnt.  Beda,  TOUI.  Profetiionem  nitaof 
•cclesiafticain  in  moltii  etae  cognovit    Beda,  VL  4.    Spon  S04.  Vni. 

Daganos  episoopas  ad  nos  veniensy  non  solnm  dbiim  nobiaeQm«  ••d  mms  k 
Mdem  hospHu),  quo  vescebamnr,  somere  ydidt.    BedE,  S3,  70S 

Ecclesis  Bomans  de  finffolii  domibda  ttitinatim  naioi  daattii  p^BitM.  Tki^ 
f«lta%An.n55.    Dadiaiy,  3. 151. 
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coiDfdeted  the  sjsiem  of .  pontifical  subjugation.  The  yicai> 
geoeral  of  God  transferred  the  whole  island  to  the  monarch* 
of  England  for  many  piou9  ends  ;  and  especially  for  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  tax  of  one  penny  from  each  ^imily  to  t^s 
bofy  Ronton  see* 

The  usurpations  of  the  psupacy,  therefore,  were  eflfected  fty 
gradual  innovation.  Several  nations^  in  defiance  of  pontifical 
claims  and  amlntionv  maintained  their  fi-eedom  for  m^:iy  ages*. 
The  progress  of  Roman  encroachtnentSy  was,  for  many  years, 
very  slow,  though  supported  by  the  energy  of  Leo,  Gregory,, 
Nidiolas,  John,  Iimocent  and  Boniface.  Leo  ihe  Greatf 
indeed,  see^  to  have  felt  all  the  activity  of  genius  and  am^ 
bition :  and  he  a,ttemi^d  in  consequence,  oy  many  skilful  and 
nqpid  movements,  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  his  power.  He 
pointed  his  spiritual  artillery  against  the  GaUican  church ;  but 
was  repeSied  with  resolution  and  success*  His  ecclesiastical 
tactics^  though  well  concerted,  were  in  the  main  unsuccessful : 
and  papal  usurpation  made  Uttle  progress  through  any  part  ot 
Ghrifftendom,  till  the  accession  of  Gregcny  in  Uie  end  of  the 
sixth  century. 

The  sainted  Gregory  was  distinguished,  not  by  his  learning 
or  inte^ty,  but  by  his  ambition  and  ax^tivity.  His  works  are 
void  ol  literary  taste,  and  hb  life  was  a  tissue  of  superstition^ 
priestcraft,  monkery,  intolerance,  formality,  and  dissimulation* 
He  maintained  a  continual  correspondence  with  kings ;  and  as, 
occasion  dictated,  employed,  with  temporising  versatility,  the 
language  of  devotion  ai  flattery.  His  great  aim  W£is  to  repress 
ike  Byzantine  patriarchy  and  to  exalt  the  Roman  pontiC 
During  Gremry's  reign,  liie  Constantinopolitan  patriarch,  actu- 
ated by  a  siuy  vanity  and  countenanced  oy  the  Emperor  Mau* 
licias,  assumed  the  title  of  universal  bishop.  This  appellatioUf 
ncnsy  and  emp^,  was  unattended  by  any  new  accession  of 
power*  But  we  sounding  distinction,  unmeaning  as  it  was  in 
HBelf^  and  suitable,  as  the  emperor  seems  to  have  thought  ita 
io  the  bi^K^  of  the  imperii  city,  awoke  Gr^ory's  jealousy 
and  ho^iKty.  His  holiness,  accordingly^  pronounced  the 
dignity,  vai»-glorious,  proud,  profane,  inq>ious,  execrable, 
heretical,  blasphemous,  diabolical,  and  antichristian :  and 
endeavoured,  with  unremitting  activity,  to  rouse  all  the  powerft 
of  tiie  eaxth  for  its  extinction.  His  samtship,  had  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  been  among  the  number. of  his  accomplishments, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  spoken  with  more  caution  about 
a  title  afterward  arrogated  by  his  successors.  The  usurper  of 
this  appellation,  according  to  Gregory,  was  the  harbinger  and 
herald  of  Antichrist.    His  in&llibuity,  of  course,  in  designating 
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the  pope  antidiiist,  had  the  honour  of  antioipBlioig  Lutfa^  dmi 
a  thousand  years. 

Mauricius  refused  to  take  the  tide  ct  universal  bishop  from 
the  Byzantine  patriarch.  But  the  emperor's  reign  soon  ternu* 
Bated  in  the  rebellion  of  Phocas,  a  centurion  who  assassinated 
the  royal  family  and  seized  the  imperial  throne^  The  usurper, 
on  this  occasion,  was  a  monster  ot  inhumanity.  Some  tyrants 
have  been  cruel  &om  policy.  But  Phocas  seems  to  haye  been 
actuated  with  unaUoyed  disinterested  malignity,  uzuxmoected 
with  any  end  except  die  gratification  of  a  malevcdent  and  infer- 
nal mind.  He  massacred  five  of  his  predecessor's  sons  before 
the  eyes  of  the  &ther,  whom  he  reserved  to  the  last  that  he 
might  be  a  spectator  of  his  &mily's  destruction.  The  youngest 
boy's  nurse  endeavoured  to  substitute  l^r  own  child  la  the  place 
of  the  emperor's.  Mauricius,  however,  discovered  and  pre- 
vented the  design,  and  delivered  the  royal  in&nt  to  the  execu- 
tioner. This  noble  action  extorted  tears  firom  the  eyes  of  all 
the  other  spectators,  but  made  no  imuression  on  the  tyrant. 
The  assassination  of  the  emperor's  brotner  and  the  chief  patri- 
cians felbwed.  The  empress  Constantina  and  the  princesses 
were  next,  by  the  most  s^emn  oaths  and  promises  of  safety, 
allured  fix>m  their  asylum  in  a  church,  and  fell  the  helpless 
victims  of  relentless  mry.  Phocas  was  deformed  in  body  as 
weU  as  in  mind.  His  aspect  inspired  terror ;  and  he  was  vosd 
of  genius,  learning,  truth,  honour,  or  humamty,  and  the  slave 
of  drunkenness,  impudicity,  licentiousness,  and  cruelty.^ 

This  demon  of  innumamty,  however,  became  the  object  of 
his  infallibility's  unqualified  flattery,  for  the  promoticHi  of  pro- 
jects of  ambition  and  despotism.  His  holiness  hailed  the 
miscreant's  accession,  in  strains  suited  only  to  the  adv^it  of  die 
Messisih.  The  hierarch  celebrated  the  pie^  and  benignity  of 
the  assassin,  and  welcomed  the  successful  rebdlion  of.  the 
tisurper  as  the  joy  of  heaven  and  earth.'  His  saintship,  in  fond 
anticipation,  grasped  the  title  of  universal  bishop  as  the  rewaid 
of  his  prostituted  adulation  and  blasphemy.  But  death  anested 
his  career,  and  prevented  the  transfer  of  the  disputed  and  envied 
honour.  Gre^ry's  ambition  and  ability,  however,  succeeded 
in  extending  tne  limits  and  advancing  the  authority  of  the  pope- 
dom. Clauns,  hitherto  disputed  or  half^referred,  assumed 
under  his  superintendence  a  more  definite  form ;  while  natbnSr 
too  ignorant  to  compare  precedents  or  examine  principks^ 
yielded  to  his  reputation  and  ability. 

Gregory's  successors,  for  neariy  one  hundred  and  fifty  yearst 
seems  to  have  obtained  no  material  accessions  of  ecclesiastical 

'    i  SpoD.  t02.  VI.    Oodeaii,  5.  43.    Bray.  I.  40ft,  400. 
'Foutifex  Fbocon  cnideftwmam  znumB  laudiboi  extalit    Da  Pin.  C7S.  * 


pcrwer.  The  in&mal  Pbocas^  uideedi  aecc^nSpag  to  many 
oistorianSy  ^wrested  the  title  of  universal  bishop^  from  the  Byzai>- 
tine  patriarch,  aiul  entailed  it  in  perpetuity  on  the  Roman  poor* 
ti£^  Some  aK)dem  publications  annex  considerable  importance 
to  this  transaction^  and  even  date  the  papal  supremacy  fix)m 
titts  epoch.  But  this,  as  mai^  reasons  show,  was  no  leading 
&et,  mnoch  less  a  mailced  era  in  the  history  of  the  papacy »  The , 
truth  of  the  narration  is  very  questionable.  The  contempcKraiy 
historians  are  sSent  on  this  topic  The  relation  rests  on  the^ 
sdle  credit  of  Baronius,  who,  on  account  of  his  modemness  ^s 
w^n  as  his  partiality,  is  no  autfaoriQr*  Pelagius  and  Gregory 
had  disclaimed  the  tide,  which,  for  some  centuries,  wa^  not 
retained  by  the  successors  of  Boni&ce.  The  Roman  pontiff^ 
says  Oratian, '  is  not  universal,'  though  some  refer  its  as$ump<*^ 
lion  to  the  ninth  century.'  But  the  account,  even  if  true,  is. 
unimportant.  The  apphcation,  intended  merely  as  com^dimeo- 
tal  azKl  honorary,  was  not  new  nor  accompanied  with  any  fresh 
acoeBsions  of  authority.  The  title  had  been  given  to  P(^  Leo 
ihe  Great,  by  the  council  of  Chaloedon,  and  to  the  Byzantine 
patriarchs  by  the  emperors  Leo  and  Justinian.  Leo  had  called. 
Stephen  Universal,  and  Justinian,  at  a  latter  date,^  bad,  in  the 
some  st^le,  mentioned  Mennas,  Epiphanias,  and  Antl^mius* 
The  patnarchs  of  Constantmople,  beK>re,  as  well  as  after  Bcmi- 
fece,  were  called  universal  bishops.  Phocas,  indeed,  rescinded 
ibe  dignity.  But  the  title  was  afterwards  restored  by  Hera-» 
eKns  WB  sncessor  of  Phocas,  and  retained  with  the  utmost^ 
pertinacity.' 

But  Pmicas,  if  he  did  not  bestow  the  title  of  universal  bishop 
on  tbe  Roman  pontiff,  conferred  something,  which,  if  belief  may 
be  attached  to  Anastasius,  Bede,  and  Paul  the  De|UK>n,  was 
equivalent  or  even  superior.  The  primacy,  claimed  by  the 
eastern  patriarch,  this  emperor,  according  to  these  historians^ 
transferred  to  the  western  pontiff.*  The  primacy,  however, 
obtained  in  this  manner,  could  have  no  pretensions  to  be  of 
ecclesiastical  or  divine  origin ;  but  on  the  contrary,  like  aU  the 
honours  of  the  papacy,  was  of  civil  and  human  authority. 

>  NoBMii  oairerMlif  epiioopi  deoere  Bomanam  tiintnnmodo  eocktiam.  Spoa* 
•06,11.  ^     ,  , 

*  Nee  etiam  Bomanna  Pontifdz  nnhrenalit  eat  appeuaadiis.  Ghratiaiif  SOS  Anon. 
180. 

sGodaan,  4,  500.    Thott.  I.  3.    Da  Pin.  32S.    Giannon,  HI.  6. 

<  Hie  obtiatiit  apod  Pbocam  principem,  ut  sedea  Apoatblica  beati  Petri  Apoiloli, 
caipat  eaae  oninioni  accleaianiin,  id  eat,  ecclena  Romaaa,  qtna  eceleaia  OonataKll- 
Bopolitana  primam  ae  onuriam  ^ccleaiarom  aoribebat  ATwintaaiaa»  d4.  in  Bon.  3* 

Hie,  roguita  Papa  Bonifiuno,  statnit,  aedem  Bomanee  et  Aportolic*  eeoleaiie  oapot 
efae  oimuam  eccleaianiiii,  quia  ecclesia  Coturtantinopolitana  primam  ae  ommon 
eeelaaianiBi  acrOwbat    Beda  in  Ohrcm.  SO.    Pan!  Diaeon,  4,  47, 

Apod  Pboeam  obtbnit,  ut  Boms  eocleda  onniiun  caput  ecoMaxmi  oaoenier^ 
1«r.    Hennini  Ann.  608.    Oanaaioa,  3,  S31.    Fordnn.in.8S. 
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Nicholas  and  John,  in  the  ninth  centoiy,  laid  die  Ibundatioii, 
and  Gregory,  in  the  eleventh,  raised  the  superstructure.     The 
latter  complied  the  outline,  which  the  two  fi»rmer  had  begun. 
The  skeleton,  wUch  Nicholas  and  John  had  oi|g[anized,  Gregonr 
dbthed  with  flesh,  supphed  with  blood,  and  insmred  with  lijfe 
and  actii^.     Innocent  the  TUrd  seemed,  if  possible,  to 
out-^val  Gregory  in  the  career  of  usurpation  and  tyrannj. 
Unwearied  applK^ation,  exten^ve  knowlec^  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  vi^Iant  observation  of  passing  events,  sustained  this 
pontiff's  fearless  activity;  and  ne  obtained  the  three  great 
objects  of  his  pursuit,  sacerdotal  sovereinty,  refpk  monarcfay, 
and  d(»nimon  over  kings.      Boni&ce  me  Eighth  walked  m 
Innocent's  steps,  and  endeavored  to  surprass  hk  predecessor  in 
the  paths  of  despotism.    During  the  period  which  dapsed  firam 
Innocent  till  Boni&ce,  the  sun  of  pontifical  glory  shone  in  all  its 
meridian  in)lendour.      The  thirteenth  century  constkutad  tha 
noonday  or  papal  domination.    Rome,  mistress  of  the  worid, 
inspired  all  me  terrcHB  of  her  ancient  name,  thundering  anatbe^ 
mas,  interdicting  nations,  and  usurping  authority  over  councils 
and  kings.     Christendom,  throura  afi  its  extended  realms  of 
mental  and  moral  darkness,  trembled  while  the  pontiff  fiihoi* 
Bated  excommunications.      Monarchs  auaked  on  their  thmoea 
at  the  terrcMT  of  papal  depositicxi,  and  crouched  be&fe  bit 
spiritual  power  like  tne  meanest  slaves.    The  clergy  considered 
his  holiness  as  the  fountain  of  their  subordinate  authoriQri  and 
die  way  to  fixture  promotion.      The  people  immersed  in  gross 
ignorance  and  superstition,  viewed  his  supremacy  as  a  ter* 
lestrial  dei^,  who  wielded  the  temporal  and  eternal  destinies 
of  man.    The  wealth  of  nations  flowed  into  the  sacred  treasury* 
and  enabled  the  successor  of  die  Galilean  fisherman  and  bead 
of  the  Christian  commonwealth,  to  rival  the  splendour  of 
eastern  pomp  and  grandeur. 
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DIFATiTirBnJTT. 

rorrifioAi.   ivvAixiBtUTT— its    <»jxot»    wobm,    ahd    viraxmTAivTT— 9TirM»A|i 

UrTALLIBlLITT-^POVTmCAI.      AHD      SYNODAL      XHrALLIBILITT -^  XCCLBSIASTIOA& 
IirrALLIBILITT^ITS    AB0VIIDITT — ^ITt    IMPOMIBILITT. 

Thx  in&llibility  of  the  ohurchylike  the  supremaOTof  tfaepopet 
presents  an  inviting  theme  to  the  votary  of  j^pal  snperstitioiw 
A  genuine  son  of  Romaniffloti  expatiates  on  tms  topic  vnxh  great 

Side  and  vohilHlE^.  But  the  boasted  unity  of  pietenddd 
atholicism  has  on  this,  as  on  every  other  qnestbn,  diveived 
mto  a  heteroseneous  medley  of  janin^  opinions  andccmtenmng 
systems*  Tne  ablest  advocates  of  mmUibiUty  cannot  tell  ia 
whom  this  prerofl[ative  is  placed.  Its  seat,  in  consequence,  has^ 
even  among  its  mends,  become  the  subject  of  tedious  as  wdlaar 
useless  discussicxi. 

All  mdeed  seem  to  agree  in  ascribing  in&llibilit^  to  the 
church.  But  this  agreement  in  word  is  no  proof  of  unity  in 
opinkm*  Its  advocates  difi^r  in  the  interpretation  of  the  term  ; 
and  apply  to  the  expression  no  less  than  four  different  signifi* 
cations.  Four  coi^ctin^  fections,  in  omsequence,  exist  on 
this  subject  in  the  Romish  commtinion.  (hie  party  t^ace 
faifallibihty  in  the  church  virtual  or  the  Roman  pontiff.  A 
second  faction  seat  inerrability  in  the  church  representative  ot 
a  general  council.  A  third  class,  ascribe  this  prerogative  to  A 
union  of  the  church,  virtual  and  representative,  or,  in  ether 
terms,  to  a  general  council  headed  by  the  Roman  pontiff.  A 
fourth  division,  rejecting  fte  otter  systems,  persist  in  attributit^ 
exemption  from  error  only  to  the  cmirch,  collective  or  dispersec^ 
embracing  the  whole  body  of  j^rofessors,  cler^  and  laitf. 

One  pcurtf  place  in&llibiUty  m  the  chmrch  ^tual,  or  Roman 
pontiff.^  This  may  be  called  the  Italian  system.  The  Italiaa 
clergy,  placed  under  the  influence  of  the  pope,  concur  widi 
abject  submission  in  this  opinion.    These  receive  ihe  official 

^  Par  eceleriam  intelligximu  pontificem  Bomanum.  Gretaer.  o.  10.  ^apa  ih 
toafiter  est  totm  eecleBia.    Herv.  c.  XXm,  Jacobatmi,  I.  p.  6S. 
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definitions  of  the  supreme  hierarch  on  fiuth  and  morals  as  tlie 
divine  oracles  of  infailibili^. 

This  system,  in  all  its  absurdity,  has  been  patronized  by 
theologians,  popes,  and  councils.  Many  Romish  doctors  have 
entertained  tnis  opinion,  such  as  Baionius,  Bellarmine,  Binius, 
Carranza,  Pighius,  Turrecrema,  Canus,  Pole,  Duval,  Laiirez, 
Aquinas,  Cajetan,  Pole,  Fabulottus,  and  Palavicino.  Several 
pondfis,  as  might  be  ejected,  have  been  found  in  the  same 
ranks;  such  as  Pascal,  Pius,  Leo,  Pelagius,  Boni&x^,  and 
Gregory.^  These,  and  many  others  who  have  joined  the  same 
standard,  form  a  numerous  and  influential  faction  in  the  bosom 
of  the  papacy.  Bellarmine,  Duval,  and  Arsdekin,  indeed, 
have  represented  this  as  the  common  sentiment  entertained  by 
an  pojpish  theologians  of  distinction*' 

This  system  seems  also  to  have  been  embraced  by  the  councils 
(^Fbrence,  Lateran,  and  Trent.  These  conventions  conferred 
on  the  pontiff  an  authority,  above  all  councils.  The  pontifical, 
llierefore,  is  superior  to  synodal  authority,  and  aocoroing  to  the 
Florentine  and  Lateran  deci^ns,  must  possess  in&Ilibility* 
The  Lateran  synod,  besides,  renewed  and  approved  the  bull  of 
l^niface  the  Eighth,  which  declared  subjection  to  the  Bcnnan 
pontiff  necessary  to  all  for  salvation.  *  The  pope,*  said  CardiUua 
mthe  council  of  Trent,  without  contradiction,  'is  so  supplied 
withthe  divine  aid  and  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  cannot 
err  to  a  degree  of  scandal,  in  defining  faith  or  enacting;  general 
laws.' '  These  councils  were  e;eneial,  and  accounted  a  repre* 
•entation  of  the  whole  churcn.  The  belief  of  pontincal 
exemption  from  error,  therefore,  was  not  confined  to  a  wem 
pi^,  but  extended  to  the  whole  communion. 

llie  infallibility  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  maintained  in  this 
manner  by  theologians,  pc^s,  and  councils,  has  also  been 
rejected  by  similar  authority.  Doctors,  pontiffs,  synods,  and 
indeed  all  antiquity,  have  denied  the  inerrability  of  his  Roman 
lK>liness.  The  absurdity  has  been  disclaimed  by  Gerson* 
Launoy,  Almain,  Ricberius,  Alliaco,  Victoria,  Tostatus,  Lyra, 
Alphonsus,  Marca,  Du  Pin,  Bossuet,  and  many  other  Romish 
divines.  Many  popes  also  have  disowtied  this  prerogative,  such 
as  Damasus,  Celestin,  Pius,  Gelajsios,  Innocent,  Eugmus, 

)  Bell.  IV.  2.  FftboL  c.  %.  Oaron,  c  18.  Da  Pxn,  SSS.  Lubb.  IS.  1«27, 
Hiimboorg,  56. 

sHeec  doctriDa  comnumis  eit  inter  omnes  note  theologoi.     Andddn,  I.  IIS. 

'Andekin,  1,  114,  118.      Da  Pin,  3.  148.    Crabb,  3.  697.    Labb.  19.  968. 
-   Bmnanom  pontSfioem,  neqoe  in  nboa  fidci  definien&  ^f^'"^^  etiam  in  condend^ 
Ic^bna  gbneralibaay  aaqoam  aio  errane  poaae,  at  scandalo  nt  alns.  Nam  in  bi«  teboi 
perpMao  illi  adett  SpiritoA  Sancti  patrociniam  lomenqae  Divinan),  qao  ^us  meu 
•opioae  agcmodam  illaatnUa,  vdot  maott  dooatnr.    OwdilL  in  Labb.  30. 1177. 


Adrfan,  and  Paul.^  T&e  French  likewise  explode  thid  claim* 
These  superhuman  pretenisons  have  been  also  rejected  by  the 
general  councils  of  risa,  Constance,  and  Basil. 

The  assertors  of  pontifical  in&Ilibility,  outraging  common 
sense  and  varymg  fiom  others,  have  also,  on  ihis  subj^n, 
diflered  among  themselves.  Few  indeed  have  had  the  eflfontew 
to  represent  eventhepope,as  unerring  in  all  his  decisions.  His 
holiness,  accordm^  to  ^ellarmine  and  Dens,  may,  in  a  personal 
and  private  capacity,  be  subject  to  mbtake,  and,  according  to 
Costerus,  be  guilty  of  heresy  and  infidelity.  The  Transalpmes 
accordinriy,  have  dis^^greed  among  themselves  on  the  object, 
form,  and  certainty  of  infeJlibility. 

The  object  of  mfillibiKty  has  been  one  topic  of  disputatiidti 
among  the  partizans  of  the  Italian  school.  These  contend 
whether  this  prerogative  of  his  holiness  be  restricted  to  faith  or 
extended  to  fact  The  majority  seem  to  confine  this  attrfl)ute 
of  the  pontifi*  to  faith,  and  admit  his  liability  to  error  in  fii^ 
Bellarmine  and  his  partisans  seem  to  limit  inerrabihty  to  the 
former,  and  leave  the  latter  to  the  contingency  of  human 
ignorance  and  imbecility.  One  party,  however,  though  a  smaU 
one,  in  the  Romish  communicHi,  would  cover  even  the  varyk^ 
form  of  discipline  with  the  shield  of  infalHbility. 

The  Jesuits  in  general,  would  extend  infaUibility  both  to 
questions  of  right  and  of  fact  These  patrons  of  syncophancy 
and  absurdity,  in  their  celebrated  thesis  of  Clermont,  acknow- 
ledged an  unerring  judge  of  controversy  in  both  these  respects. 
This  judge,  according  to  Jesuitical  adtdation,  is  the  pope,  who, 
seeing  with  the  eye  of  the  church  and  enlightened  with  divitie 
illumination,  is  unerring  as  the  Son  of  God,  who  imparts  the 
infeUibility  which  he  possesses.*  We  tremble  while  we  write 
such  shocking  blasphemy.  John,  Boniface,  and  Alexander, 
monsters  of  iniquity,  were,  according  to  this  statement,  inspired 
by  God  and  in&Uible  as  EmmanueL  Taion,  the  French 
advocate  general,  protesting  against  this  insult,  on  reason  and 
common  sense,  stigmatized  it  as  impiety  and  blasphemy. 

This  blasphemy,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  cringin|f, 
unprincipled  Jesuits*      Leo,  in  the  Lateran  council  in  the 

1  Ceitam  Mt  quod  pontHex  poirit  emore  etiam  in  iit,  qi»  tangont  fidem.  Adriati. 
S.  £>•  miB.  Art.  3.  Biaimboiirff,  138.  Non  diibitD,  qoiit  ego  et  deooMoroft  mei 
emre  aliqnando  potnerinnifl.  Pam,  4  in  Maimb.  139.  Da  Pin,  364.  Caxtm,  o.  18. 
Ltnaoaj,  1,  145.  Galli  aliiqae  modemi  ipsina  in&Uibilitatem  impagnant.  Dens,  i. 
5.    Pi^  adna  poteat  eirars  et  eaae  beretiona.     Panormitan,  Q.  1.  N.  21.  P.  140. 

*  PqpUD  noD  minna  in&Uibilem  in  materia  fiwti  Yel  Jnria  etae  qoam  ^erit  Jeata 
ObziBtaa.  Oanm.  60.  Walah.  p.  9.  NoUnm  errorem  oadera  poase  in  doctrinam, 
q«am  Pontifez  anfboritato  aamma  definit  et  nDponit  nniyeras  eodeaia^  aire  iUa 
.  Jinii  gtfe  heti  onaestkmem  oontineaL    Aiadeldn.  1, 124. 

Pi9«ai,Beodbetotiaefcoti^flmrapoaaeatedebaiit.    Bard^,  3j^.  c.  4. 
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^venth  eegwtoi,  leoG^gnized  the  Bame  pxinaple  in  all  its 
liatefhlness  and  deformity.  He  declared  bis  alMiity  to  '  supdy 
the  defects  bodi  of  lig^  and  &ct,  iiom  his  certain  knowleoge 
aodfiomtheplemtiideof  faisapostolicpower.'  ^  Thedeclaratba 
WBB  made  "with  the  full  approbation  of  the  holy  Roman  synods 
which  represented  the  umversal  church.  Its  beUef,  therefore, 
diould,  in  the  papal  communion  be  an  article  of  fidth  and  its 
rgection  a  heresy.  The  Janseoists,  on  this  topic^  opposed  the 
Jesuits^  and  be&ayedy  by  their  disputations,  the  boasted  unity 
of  Catholicism. 

The  Italian  school  also  vary  -with  respect  to  the  finm  of 
infallibility.  This  par^  indeea  confess  the  pope's  liability  to 
etzor  and  deception,  like  other  men,  in  a  private  or  personal 
capacity,  and  limit  his  infallibility  to  his  official  decisons,  or 
when  lie  speaks  from  the  chair.  But  the  friends  of  official 
infallibility,  agreeing  in  word,  have  disagreed  about  the  inter- 
pretation of  me  term.  One  variety,  on  this  topic,  represents 
ni&  holiness,  as  speaking  with  official  authority  when  he  decides 
in  council  This  explanation  has  been  patronized  by  Viguerius, 
Bagot,  and  Monilian.  But  these,  it  is  plain,  betray  their  own 
cause,  by  transferring  infallibili^  fix>m  the  pope  to  nis  ooundL 
A  second  variety  limit  his  judicial  sentences  to  the  determina- 
tioHs  which  he  delivers  according  to  Scripture  and  tradition. 

>This  interpretation  has  been  countenanced  by  Callot  and 
Turrecrema.  But  these,  like  the  former,  miss  their  aim,  and 
fiscribe  in&Uibili^,  not  to  the  pope,  but  to  Scripture  and  tradi- 
tion. The  difficulty  sdll  remains,  to  know  when  his  holiness 
speaks  in  accordance  with  these  standards.  A  third  variety, 
suppcMted  by  Canus  and  his  partizans,  reckon  these  official 
instructions,  such  as  are  uttered  after  mature  and  diligent 
examination.'    But  all  the  wisdom  of  Canus,  and  his  fiiends, 

,mad  perhaps  a  subsidy,  would  be  necessary  to  distmguish 
between  the  pontiff's  deliberate  and  hasty  determinatbns. 

The  fourth  and  commonest  variety,  on  this  topic,  is  that  of 
BeUarmine,  Duval,  Baynald,  Dens,  and  Csgetan.  EGs  holiness, 
according  to  these  doctors,  utters  his  oracles  fiom  the  chair 
when,  in  a  public  capacity,  he  teaches  the  whole  church  con- 
cerning fidth  and  morality.*  But  a  difficulty  still  remains  to 
determine  when  this  is  the  case ;  and  this  difficulty  has  divided 
the  advocates  of  this  fcdiy  into  several  fiu^tions.    The  pontiff! 

iTftaijarisaiiamfiMiti  dafisotas  sc^Ieates,  es  oerta  nostra  scinitiav  ^  de  Apof» 
talioa  potettatift  plemtndine,    Labb.  19.  96S. 

t  Lannoy,  ad  Metay.  Do  I^  340.    Maimb.  65.    iMOoy,  3.  29,  40. 
'     HimueUa  toqm  ox  calfaedrA  qnando  loqmtqr  ex  plapitadina  potealatia,  pTMacribana 
anhrenali  eoclesis  aliqoid  tanqoam  dc^ma  fide  oredenditm  vd  in  moriboi  obiei^ 
Vttidnm.    Den*,  1. 159.  Dn  Fin,  341.    £aniM>y»  3. 24.    Main^xrarg,  56. 


gsj^  fioae,  teaches  tbe  "wbde  ckurch,  when  hd  enacts  laws 
axid  say  others^  when  be  iasties  rescripts.  The  pontiff,  saji 
Tannenis  and  Compton,  kistmcts  the  whdb  ecclesiastical 
comnmnitT)  when  his  bv^  has,  for  some  time,  been  affixed  to 
^  apostolic  chancery.  This,  wluch  Du  Pin  calls  the  height  of 
ftlly,  is  indeed  the  concentrated  cqpirit  of  subUmated  nonsensew 
Maimbouiv  requires  public  and  soleinn  prayer,  with  the  cop- 
suhation  of  many  councils  and  universities* 

The  certainly  or  uncertainty  of  pontifical  exemptbn  m>m 
error  has,  in  the  Romish  communion,  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
agreement and  disputation.  While  the  UltramcHxtane  contenda 
for  its  truth,  and  the  Cisalpbe  (or  its  falsehood,  a  numerous  and 
influential  party  maintain  its  utter  uncertainty,  and  rqnesent 
k  as  a  question,  not  of  faith,  but  of  opinion.  The  class-bode 
of  Maynooth  sloutly  advocates  the  (Mrobability  of  both  systems*^ 
The  sage  writer's  penetratbc;  eye  could,  at  a  glance,  discern 
&e  probabili^  of  two  contraaictoiy  propositions.  The  author 
must  have  been  a  man  of  genius.  Anfflade,  Slevin«  and 
Kenny,  at  the  Maynooth  examination,  declaxed,  on  oath, 
their  indecision  on  this  inquiry.  The  learned  doctors  could 
not  tell  whether  their  visible  head  be  the  organ  of  truth  or  tha 
channel  of  error,  even  in  his  official  decisions  and  on  points  of 
&&fa.  A  communion,  which  boasts  of  infallibility,  cannot 
determine  whether  the  sovereign  pontiff*,  the  plenipotentiaiy 
of  he^ren,  and  'the  father  and  teacher  of  all  Chri^ians,' b^ 
even  when  speaking  from  the  chair,  the  oracle  of  Catholicism 
or  of  heresy, 

A  second  &ction  seat  inerrability  in  the  church  representa- 
tive or  a  general  council  An  ecumenical  synod,  according  to 
this  class,  is  the  sovereign  tribunal,  which  all  ranks  of  men, 
even  the  Roman  pontiff  himself,  are  bound  to  obey.  An 
assembly  oiihh  kind,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  superior  to 
the  pope,  and  supreme  judge  of  controversy.  The  pontiff,  in 
case  of  disobedience,  is  subject  to  depositicm  by  the  same 
authority.* 

This  k  the  OTStem  of  the  French  or  Cisalpine  schooL  The 
Ckdlican  church  has  distmgnished  itsdf,  in  every  a^,  by  its 
(^position  to  pontifical  usurpation  and  tyranny.  The  pontiff^s 
authority,  in  consequence,  never  obtamed  the  same  prevalence 
in  France  as  in  several  oth^  nations  of  Christendom,  and  his 
infiillibility  is  one  of  those  claims  which  the  French  school 
never  acknowledged.  His  liability  to  error,  even  on  questions 
of  fidth,  has  accordingly  been  maintained  by  the  ablest  French 

1  Utmnqae  sententiam  esse  piolmlnl«m.  Anglade,  ISO,  ISl.    Stetia,  SOI,  tii 
XemteTy  37. 
;DiiFiii,3,2S3.    Oibert,2.r.    Onbb.3. 1018.    Oamkiza, 565.      . 
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divines,  such  as  Launoy,  Oerson,  Almain,  Rjcberins,  Main* 
haoTgy  Marca,  Bossaet,  and  Du  Pin.  These  doctors  have  been 
supported  by  many  French  universities^  such  as  Paris,  Angien, 
Tdouse,  and  Orleans,  which  have  been  followed  by  those  of 
Louvain,  Herford,    Cologne,    Cracow,  and  Vienna.    Many 

Smtifis,  also,  such  as  Damasus,  Celestine,  Felix,  Adriaa, 
elasius,  Leo,  Innocent,  and  Eugenius,  admitting  their  own 
liability  to  error,  have  referred  infi£ibility  to  a  general  counciL' 

The  general  councils  of  Piea,  Constance,  and  Basil,  ^lacted 
a  similiar  decision.  These  proceeded,  without  any  ceremony, 
to  the  demolition  of  pontifical  supremacy  and  inerrability.  All 
this  is  contained  in  tne  superiority  of  a  council  to  the  pope,  ai 
established  by  these  synods,  as  wdl  as  by  their  deposition  of 
Benedict,  Gregory,  John,  and  Eugenius.  These  pontiffi,  the 
fathers  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil  found  guil^  of  contu- 
macy, incorrigibility,  sirpony,  perjury,  schism,  and  heresy,  and 
founded  synodal  authority  on  the  ruins  of  papal  presumptioii 
and  despotism.  The  Basilians,  in  express  terms,  declared  the 
pope's  tallibility,  and,  in  man^  instances,  his  actual  bereqr- 
Some  of  the  supreme  pontiffs,  said  these  legislators,  ^have 
feUen  into  heresy  and  error.  The  pope  may  and  often  does 
err.  History  and  experience  show,  that  the  pope,  though  the 
head  and  chief,  has  often  been  guflty  of  error.^  These  quo- 
tations are  plain  and  expressive  of  the  council's  sentiments  on 
the  Roman  nierarch's  pretended  exempdon  firom  the  commoD 
weakness  of  humanity. 

The  French,  in  tliis  manner,  are  opposed  to  the  Italian 
schooL  Theologian  is  opposed  to  theologian,  pope  to  pope, 
university  to  university,  and  council  to  council  The  council 
of  the  Lateran,  in  a  particular  manner,  contradicts  the  council 
of  Basil.  Leo,  in  the  former  assembly  and  with  its  entire 
approbation,  declared  his  certain  knowledge  both  of  right  and 
(act.  The  latter  congress,  in  the  plainest  language,  sSUnitted 
the  pope's  fellibility  and  actual  heresy.* 

A  third  class  ascribe  infidlibility  to  a  union  of  the  church 
virtual  and  representative,  or  to  a  general  councU  headed  by 
the  Roman  pCMitifi*.  These,  in  general,  require  pontifical  con- 
vocation, presidency,  and  confirmation  to  confer  on  a  council 
legality  and  validity.  A  pope  or  synod,  according  to  this 
theory,  may,  when  disconnected,  fall  into  error;  but,  when 

^  Hano  eeso  eccleriae  GalUcanae  certain  et  indabitabileindootriiiazn.  And^km, 
1.117.  Affirmativam  taentor  GalU.  Dens,  2.  156.  Lvonojr,  145.  Do  PiiH  SSS, 
964.    Maimboorg,  c.  15.    Caron,  o.  IS. 

tNonnani  mmnd  Fontifices,  in  haerese«  et  errorea  lapai  legnntnr.  Enrants 
PontSfice,  iiont  aaepe  oontinrit,  et  eo^angere  poteat.  Crabb,  3.  13,  146. 148 
Bin.  S.  22.    Carranza,  5S0.    Dn  Pin,  361,  404. 

•Labb.  19. 968.    Onbh.  3. 148. 
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united,  become  unerring.  A  councfl,  under  the  directioti  and 
superintendence  of  the  pontiff,  is,  say  these  speculators,  raised 
above  mistake  on  su1:yects  of  &ith  and  morality.' 

This  class  is  opposed  by  both  the  former.  •  The  system  con- 
tradicts the  assumption  of  pontifical  and  synodal  infallibility 
and  the  sentim^its  of  the  French  and  Italian  schools.  Its  par- 
dzans  differ  not  only  from  the  Cisalpine  theologians,  Launoy, 
Oerson,  Almain,  Bossuet,  and  Du  Pin,  but  also  fix>m  the 
Ultramontane  Doctors,  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Binius,  Carranzat 
and  Csgetan ;  and  are  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  councils  of 
Florence  and  Lateran,  as  well  as  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil. 

This  party,  v€uymg  from  the  French  and  Italian  schoob, 
vary  firom  their  own  theory  and  fix»m  the  acknowledged  fiicts 
of  the  general  councils.  The  Romish  communion  admits 
the  authority  of  several  synods,  undistinguished  by  pontifical 
summons  and  ratification.  The  eight  oriental  councils,  as 
Launoy,  Du  Pin,  Gibert,  and  Caron,  nave  clearly  shown,  were 
sumoooned  sometimes  against  the  pontifi^s  will  and  always  with- 
out his  authority.  The  j)ope,  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fifth  general  councils,  at  Nicsea,  Ephesus,  and  Constantinople, 
presided  neither  in  person  nor  by  jrepresentation ;  while  the 
second,  Ephesian  synod,  says  Mirandula  having  a  lawfiil  call 
and  legantine  presence  of  the  Roman  bishop,  prostituted  its 
authority  nevertheless  to  the  subversion  of  the  faith.  Several 
general  councils  were  not  sanctioned,  but,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
sisted by  pontifical  power.  This  was  the  case  with  the  diird 
canon  oi  tne  second  general  council,  which  declared  the  Byzan- 
tine next  in  rank  ana  dignity  to  the  Roman  see.  The  twenty- 
eighth  canon  of  the  fourtn  general  council  at  Chalcedon,  which 
raised  the  Conistantinopolitan  patriarch  to  an  equality  with  the 
Roman  pontiff,  met  with  similar  opposition.  But  the  Chal- 
cedonian  fathers  disregarded  the  Roman  bishop's  expostulations 
and  hostility.  The  fifth  general  council  decided  against 
Vigilius,  ana,  in  addition,  complimented  his  holiness  with  aa 
anathema  and  the  imputation  of  heresy.  The  sixth  ecumenical 
synod  condemned  Honorius,  and  its  acts  were  confirmed  by 
the  emperior  and  afterwards  by  Leo.  The  Basilian  assembly 
was  rioiculed  by  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  both  cursed  and  confirm- 
ed by  Eugenius.  His  holiness,  of  course,  between  malediction 
and  ratification,  showed  ample  attention  to  the  fathers  of  BasiL 
The  French  dergy  reject  the  councils  of  Lyons,  Florence, 
and  the  Lateran,  though  sanctioned  by  Innocent,  Eugenius, 
and  Leo.  The  Italian  clergy,  on  the  contranri  and  the  par- 
tizans  of  pontifical  sovereignty,  have  proscribed  the  councils 

>  Mt'H'""*Bi  e-  6.    BeSL  IV.  2.    Oaron,  o.  la    Kennoy.  Z99. 
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of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil,  thoigh  ratified  by  Alexaader, 
Martin,  and  Nicholas. 

A  fourth  divi^on  in  the  Romish  communion,  rgecting  the 
other  systems,  persist  in  attributing  exemption  fiom  error  only 
to  the  church  collective  or  dispersed,  embracing  the  general 
body  of  Chnstian  professors.  These,  disclaiming  pradfieal 
and  synodal  infallibility  as  well  as  both  united,  patroniie 
ecclesiastical  inerrability.  The  partizans  of  this  th^Boiy,  how* 
•ever,  are  few,  compared  with  the  other  &ctions»  The  systeia, 
notwithstandii^,  can  boast  of  several  patrons  erf  celebrity,  such 
as  Panormitan,  Mirandula,  and  Alliaco.^  Panormitan,  the 
fiunous  canonist,  was  one  of  the  advocates  of  this  tfaeoiy* 
Councils,  according  to  this  author,  may  err  and  have  erred* 
The  universal  church,  he  adds,  *  comprehends  the  assembly  of 
aU  the  faithful ;  and  this  is  the  church  which  is  vested  with 
infallibility/  Mirandula  adopted  the  opinion  of  PancHrmitaiu 
He  represents  the  second  council  of  Epnesus  as  general  and 
lawful,  which,  nevertheless,  *betrayea  the  faith.'  AUiaco's 
statement  on  this  head  in  the  council  of  Constance,  is  remark- 
able. He  observed  that  *  a  general  council,  according  to 
celebrated  doctors,  may  err,  not  only  in  fact,  but  also  in  n^t, 
and,  what  is  more,  in  the  faith.'  He  delivered  the  statement 
as  the  opinion  of  many.  The  declaration,  besides,  was  made 
in  an  assembly  containing  about  a  thousand  of  the  clergy,  and 
constituting  a  representation  of  the  whole  church,  with  general 
approbation  and  consent. 

This  party,  dissenting  from  pontifical  and  synodal  infallibility, 
diflfer  also  among  themselves  and  are  subdivided  into  two 
sections.  One  subdivision  places  illiability  to  error  in  the  cleiOT 
dispersed  through  Christendom.  The  laity,  according  to  this 
speculation,  have  nothing  to  do  but  obey  the  clergy  and  be 
safe.  The  other  subdivision  reckons  the  laity  among  the 
participators  of  infallibiiity .  Clergy  and  laity,  according  to  this 
supposition,  jform  one  sacred  society,  which,  though  dispersed 
through  Christendom,  and  subject  to  mistake  in  an  individual 
capacity,  is,  in  a  collective  sense,  raised  above  the  possibiliqr 
of  error  in  the  faith. 

Such  is  the  diversity  of  opinions  in  the  Romish  communion, 
On  a  theory,  which  has  disgraced  man  and  insulted  human 
reason.  Tnese  observations  shall  now  be  concluded  with  a 
(Egression  on  the  absurdity  and  on  the  impossibility  of  this 

^Tota  ecoleaia  arrare  zion  potest*  Panomritan,  a.  1,  N.  21.  P.  140.  Eodesia 
onlrerealiB  non  potest  errare.    Panormitan  de  Jad.    No.  4. 

NihUominns  in  eyersionem  fidei  agitatom.    Mirandula,  Th.  4. 

Secundum  magnos  Doctores,  generale  concilium  potest  errare,  non  sohnn  in 
iicto»  sed  etiam  m  jure,  et  quod  me^  est,  in  fide.    Hard.  2.  201.  I^enfimt,  h  17% 
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infembility.  Itt  absurdity  may  be  shown  firom  the  intellectual 
weakness  of  ma»,  and  the  moral  deformity  which  has  disfigured 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  the  general  councils,  and  the  papal 
communion. 

The  intellectual  weakness  of  man  shows,  in  the  dearest  light, 
the  absurdity  of  the  claim.  Human  reason,  weak  in  its  operar 
tions  and  deceived  by  passion,  selfishness,  ignorance,  and  pre- 

Sssession,  is  open  to  the  inroads  of  error.  Facts  testify  its 
llbility.  The  annals  of  the  world  procledm,  in  loud  and 
unequivocal  accents,  the  certainty  of  this,  humbling  truth. 
The  history  of  Romanism,  and  its  diversity  of  opinions  no[tf- 
withstanding  its  boasted  unity,  teach  the  same  fact  The  man 
who  first  claimed  or  afterwards  assumed  the  superhuman  at- 
tribute, must  have  possessed  an  impregnable  effrontery.  Liar 
bility  to  error,  indeed,  with  respect  to  each  individual  in 
ordinary  situations,  is  universally  admitted.  But  a  whde  iB 
equal  to  its  parts.  Fallible  individuals,  therefore,  though 
united  in  one  convention  or  society,  can  never  form  an  infalUme 
council  or  an  infallible  church. 

The  absurdity  of  this  arrogant  claim  may  be  shown  fixwn  the 
moral  deformity,  which,  firom  a^  to  age,  has  disfigured  the 
Bonmn  pontiffs,  the  general  councils,  and  the  Papal  communion. 
The  moral  character  of  the  popes  proclaims  a  loud  negation 
against  their  infaUibiUty.  Many  of  these  hierarchs  carried 
miscreancy  to  an  unenvied  perfection,  and  excelled,  in  this 
respect,  aU  men  recorded  in  the  annals  of  time.  A  John,  a 
Benedict,  and  an  Alexander  seem  to  have  been  bom  to  show 
how  fer  human  nature  could  proceed  in  degeneracy,  and,  in 
this  department,  outshine  a  Nero,  a  Domitian,  and  a  Caligula. 
Several  popes  in  the  tenth  century  owed  their  dignity  to 
Marozia  and  Theodora,  two  celebrated  courtezans,  who  raised 
their  gallants  to  the  pontifical  throne  and  vested  them  with 
pontifical  infeUibility.*  Fifty  of  these  viceroys  of  heaven^ 
according  to  Genebrard,  degenerated,  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  from  the  integrity  of  their  ancestors  and  were 
apostatical  rather  than  apostolical.  Genebrard,  Platina,  Stella, 
and  even  Baronius,  caU  them  monsters,  portends,  thieves, 
robbers,  assassins,  magicians,  murderers,  barbarians,  and 
perjurers.  No  less  than  seventeen  of  God's  vicars-general 
were  guilty  of  perjury.  Papal  ambition,  usurpation,  perse- 
cution, domination,  excommunications,  interdicts,  and  deposition 
of  kings  have  filled  the  earth  with  war  and  desdiation. 

'  Intruderentnr  in  sedem  Petri  eonun  anuuii  Fsendo^Poiitifice*.  Baron.  913. 
▼in.    SpoQ.  900. 1.    Genebrard,  IV. 

On  ne  Toyoit  alors  plos  des  Papes,  mais  des  monstrefl.  Baroniof  eczit  qn*  alort 
9oine  eKnt  aanf  Pape.    Qiannon,  VII.  5.    An.  BcoL  345. 
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The  ^eneml  cooncfls,  like  the  Roman  pontiffs,  vrere  a  sdgnm 
on  religion  and  man.  Many  of  these  conventions^  in  point  of 
respectability  were  inferior  to  a  modem  cock-fight  or  buU-baiting. 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  is  a  Roman  saint,  has  described  these 
scenes  with  the  pencil  of  trudi  and  with  the  hand  of  a  master. 
I  never,  «avs  the  Grecian  bishop,  saw  a  synod  which  had  a 
bappy  tennmation.  These  conventions,  instead  of  diminishingi 
unifermly  augment  the  evil  which  they  were  intended  to  remedy. 
Passion,  jea&usy,  envy,  prepossession,  and  the  ambition  of 
Tictoiy,  prevail  and  smrpass  all  description.  Zeal  is  actuated 
rather  by  malignancy  to  the  criminal  than  aversion  to  the  crime. 
3EIe  compares  the  dissennon  and  wnmgling  exhibited  in  the 
councils,  to  the  Quarrels  of  geese  and  cranes,  gabbling  and 
contending  in  contusion,  and  represents  such  disputation  and 
vain  jangUng  as  calculated  to  demomlize  the  spectator,  rattier 
than  to  correct  or  reform.'  This  portrait,  whicn  is  taken  fioni 
.life,  exhibits,  in  graphic  delineation  and  in  true  colours,  the 
genuine  features  of  all  the  general,  infallible,  apostolic,  bdy 
Roman  councils. 

The  generals  synods  of  Constantinople,  FiScsea,  Lyons, 
Constance,  and  Basil  are,  in  a  particular  manner,  wortfrf  of 
observation.  These  conventions  were  composed  of  the  lowest 
rabble,  and  patronized  the  vilest  abominations.  The  Byzantine 
assembly,  wnich  was  the  second  general  council,  has  been 
described  by  Nazianzen.  This  convention  the  saint  character- 
izes as  '  a  cabal'of  wretches  fit  for  the  house  of  correction; 
fellows  newly  taken  firom  the  plough,  the  spade,  the  oar,  and 
the  army.*  Such  is  the  Roman  saint's  sketch  of  a  hoiyf 
apostolic,  unerring  counciL* 

The  second  Nicene  council  approved  of  perjury  and  fonrica- 
tion.  The  unerring  synod,  in  loud  acclamation,  approved  of  a 
disgusting  and  filthy  tale,  taken  fit)m  the  *  spiritual  meadow^ 
and  sanctioning  these  sins.  A  monk,  according  to  the  stmy^ 
had  been  haunted  with  die  spirit  of  fornication  from  eariy  life 
till  hoary  age.  The  lascivious  propensity,  which  is  all  that 
could  be  meant  by  the  demon  of  sensuality,  had  seized  the 
solitary  in  the  fervor  of  youth,  and  continued  its  temptations 
even  in  the  decline  of  years.  One  day,  when  the  spirit,  or 
more  probably  the  flesh  had  made  an  extraordiimry  attact  on 
the  anchoret,  he  begged  the  foul  fiend  to  depart,  as  he  was 
BOW  arrived  at  the  years  of  longevity,  when  such  allurements, 

^vO*  (pKr  tv$^  /tceof.    Gregory  2.  S2.    Carm.  X.    Ep.  56.    IXi  Fin,  1. 65S. 

*  Alii  ab  ara^  Tenerant  aduBti  a  aola:  alii  a  heme  yel  bSdent  totom  diem tton 
gniescente :  alii  remos  exercitorre  reliqiMrant,  redmentea  adhac  aentinam  vel  oorpoi 

OTHJatnin  cicatrioibiuhabeiites: Flacrionet.  eC  pistrinis,  dEcnL   Gns.  Qur 

Bp.  Labb. 2. 1158.    Dul%i,1.259.  ^       ^ 
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through  attendant  debility,  should  cease.  The  devil,  appearing 
in  his  proper  form,  promised  a  cessation  of  annsi  if  the  hemut 
would  swear  ta  teU  no  person  what  he  was  goin^  to  say.*  The^ 
monk,  without  hesitation,  obeyed  the  devil,  and  bound  himself 
by  oath  to  secrecy.  The  devil  administered  and  the  monk 
swore.  He  swore  by  the  Most  High  never  to  divul^  what 
Belial  would  telL  The  solitary,  it  appears,  was  simciendy 
ccmiplaisant  with  Belzebub,  who,  m  return,  promised  to 
withdraw  his  temptations,  if  the  monk  would  quit  worshipping 
a  statute  of  Lady  Mary  carrying  her  son  in  her  arms. 

The  tempted,  it  seems,  did  not  reject  the  temptation  with 
becoming  resolution.  He  requested  time  lor  consideration; 
and  next  day,  notwithstanding  his  oath,  discovered  all  to  the 
Abbot  Theodorus,  who  lived  in  r  haran.  The  holy  Abbot  indeed 
called  the  oath  a  delusion ;  but  notwithstanding  his  sanctity, 
^proved  of  the  confession,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  perjury. 
The  devil,  perhaps,  in  the  popish  divinity,  is  a  heretic,  which 
would  warrant  me  violation  ol  faith  with  his  infernal  majesty. 
The  Abbot's  approbation,  however,  some  may  diink,  was  a 
sufficient  stretch  of  politeness  in  the  holy  Theodorus  and  not 
very  flattering  to  veracity.  The  following  is  as  little  flattering  to 
chastky.  *  You  should  rather  visit  all  the  brothels  in  the  city,* 
said  im  holy  abbot  to  the  holy  monk,  *  than  omit  worshippmg 
Lnmanuel  and  his  mother  in  their  images.'  *  Theodorus  was 
an  excellent  casuist,  and  knew  how  to  solve  a  case  of  conscience* 
Satan  afterward  appeared  to  the  monk,  accused  him  of  perjury, 
and  pitmounced  his  doom  at  the  day  of  judgment.  Tne  devil 
seems  to  have  felt  a  greater  horror  of  perjury  than  the  monk; 
and  preached  better  morality  than  Theodorus  or  the  holy 
ffeneial  council.  The  anchoret,  in  his  replv  to  the  flend,  admitted 
tiiat  he  bad  peijured  himself;  but  declared  that  be  had  not 
ld)}ured  his  God. 

Such  is  the  tale  as  related  in  the  sacred  synod  from  *  the 
sjHritual  meadow.'  The  holy  fathers,  with  unaiumous  consentj 
approved ;  and  by  their  approbation,  showed  the  refinement  of 
their  taste  and  sanctioned  perjury  and  debauchery.  John,  the 
oriental  vicar,  declared  perjury  better  than  the  destruction  of 
hnageg.  John  must  have  been  an  excellent  moral  philosopher 
and  Christian  divine,  and  a  worthy  member  of  an  unerring 
council.  The  monk's  oath,  however,  did  not  imply  the 
alternative  of  forswearing  himself  or  renouncing  image  worship. 

1  Jura  mSii,  quod  ea  qae  tibi  dicam  nemini  8ignifical)iB,  et  non  amplins  tecna 
Ipngnabo.    Oram>.  2.  520.    Btd.  5.  642. 

*  Bxpedit  tibi  potias,  at  non  dhnittas  in  civltate  itta  lopiiupr,  in  cpiod  non  introeaf, 
qnam  nt  recuses  adocare  Domhuun  et  Deom  nciiCnun  lesnm  Gfariiitoni,  cam  propria 
Batre  mut,  ia  imagiae.    Lsbbu  8.  902. 
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He  loight  have  kept  the  sdemn  obligation,  and,  at  tbe  same 
time,  enjoyed  his  orthodox  idolatry.  He  was  only  sworn  to 
•ecrecy  with  respect  to  the  demon^s  communication.  The 
engagement  was  solemn.  The  oflBcer  indeed,  who  administered 
the  oath,  was  the  devil.  But  the  solitary  swore  by  the  Highest ; 
and  the  vahdity  of  an  oath,  all  agree,  arises  not  from  the 
administrator,  but  from  the  deity  in  whose  name  it  is  taken. 
ffis  discovery  to  Theodonis,  therefore,  though  applauded  by  the 
in&llible  synod,  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  nmth  precept  of 
the  moral  law. 

The  approval  of  debauchery  was,  in  this  case,  accompanied 
with  that  of  perjury.  Theodorus*  sermon,  recommended  by  the 
sacred  synod,  encouraged  the  mpnk,  rather  than  dismiss  his  idol, 
which  in  all  probability  was  a  parcel  of  fusty  baggage,  to  launch 
into  tbe  troubled  waters  of  prostitution,  and,  wiui  crowded 
canvass  and  swelling  sail,  to  sweep  the  wide  ocean  of  licentious- 
Bess.  The  picture  of  sensuality,  presented  in  the  abbot's  holy 
advice,  seems  to  have  tickled  the  fancy  and  feeling  of  the  holy 
fiuhers,  who  appear  to  have  been  actuated  with  the  same  spint 
in  the  council  as  the  monk  in  the  cell.  The  old  sensusuists 
floated  over  tjie  scene  of  voluptousness,  which  the  Theodorian 
meology  had  presented  to  the  view.  The  aged  libertines, 
enamoured  of  the  tale,  caused  it  to  be  repeated  in  the  fifth 
session,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  once  more  glutting  their 
Kbidinous  appetite,  and  prompting  their  imagination  with  its 
filthiness. 

The  Caroline  books,  the  production  of  the  French  king  and 
prelacy,  dqprecated  the  story  as  an  unprecedented  absurdity 
and  a  pestilential  evil.  ^  Du  Pin,  actuated  with  the  sentiments 
of  a  man  and  a  Christian,  condemns  the  synod,  deprecates  the 
whole  transaction,  and  even  refuses  to  translate  thfe  abbot  of 
Pharan's  holy  homily.  The  infallible  council  sanctbned  a 
lireach  of  the  seventh  commandment,  at  least  in  conoparison 
with  the  abandonment  of  emblematic  adoration.  The  Nu^aeans, 
nevertheless,  boasted  of  their  inspiration.  The  sacred  synods 
amid  all  its  atrocity,  pretended  to  the  immediate  influence  of 
heaven.  The  divme  afflatus,  forsooth,  passed  through  these 
skins  of  pollution,  and  made  tbe  consecrated  ruffians  the 
channels  ot  supernatural  communications  to  man.  The  source 
of  their  inspiration,  if  the  holy  fathers  felt  such  an  impulse,  is 
easy  to  teH.  The  spirit  which  influenced  the  secreted  monk 
seems  to  have  been  busy  with  the  worthy  bishops,  and  to  have 
stimulated  their  imaginations  to  the  enjoyment  ol  the  dirty  aXoryp 
and  the  approbation  of  its  foul  criminality. 

The  holy  infaQible  council  of  Lyons  has  been  delineated  in  a 
portrait  taken  from  life,  by  Matthew  Paris,  a  cotemp^nwy 
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oistorian.  Pope  Innocent  retiring  from  tho  general  council  of 
Lyons  in  which  he  had  presided^  Cordinsd  Hugo  made  a 
farewell  speech  for  his  holiness  and  the  whole  court  to  the 
citizens,  who  had  assembled  on  the  occasion  \o  witness  his 
infallibility's  departure.  *  Friends'  said  the  orator,  *  we  have 
effected  a  work  of  great  utility  and  charity,  in  this  city.  When 
we  came  to  Lyons  we  found  three  or  four  brothels  in  it,  and  wo 
have  left  at  our  departure  only  one.  But  this  extends  without 
interruption,  fh)m  Uie  eastern  to  the  western  gate  of  the  city.^  * 
The  clergy,  who  should  be  patterns  of  punty,  seem  on  this 
occasion,  when  attending  an  unerring  council,  to  have  been  the  • 
agents  of  demoralization  mrough  the  city  in  which  they  assembled. 
Tne  cardinal,  speaking  in  the  name  of  his  holiness,  gloried  in  his 
shame,  and  talked  of  the  abomination  of  himself  and  his 
companions  in  a  strain  of  raUery  and  unblushing  effrontery. 

Tne  Constantino  council  was  characterized  by  Baptiza,  one  of 
its  own  members.  His  protrait  is  frightful.  The  clergVf  he 
declared,  *  were  nearly  all  under  the  power  of  the  devil,  and 
OQocked  all  religion  by  external  devotion  and  Pharisean  hypo- 
crisy. The  prelacy,  actuated  only  by  malice,  iniquity,  pride, 
Tamty,  ignorance,  lasciviousness,  avarice,  pomp,  simony,  and 
dissimulation,  had  exterminated  Catholicism  a^a  extinguished 
piety.'* 

The  character  of  the  holy  bishops,  indeed,  appear  from  their 
company*  More  than  seven  hundred  public  women,  according 
to  Dactor^s  account,  attended  the  sacred  synod.  The  Vienna 
manuscript  reckons  the  number  of  these  female  attendants, 
whom  it  calls  vagrant  prostitutes,  at  1600.'  This  was  a  fair 
snpi^y  for  the  thousand  holy  fathers  who  constituted  the  Con- 
stantian  assembly.  These  courtesans,  says  Bruys,  were,  in  ap- 
pearance, intended  to  exercise  the  chastity  of  the  clergy.  Their 
company,  no  doubt,  contribute  A  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
learned  divines  and  introducec*  great  variety  into  their  amuse- 
ments. 

The  council  of  Basil  taught  the  theory  of  filthiness,  as  that  of 
Constance  had  exhibited  the  practice.  Carlerius,  the  champion 
of  Catholicism  in  the  Basilian  assembly  against  Nicholas  die 
Bohemian  heretic,  advocated  the  propriety  of  tolerating  stews  in 
a  city.*     This  hopeftil  and  holy  thesis  the  hero  of  the  faith  sup- 

^  Tria  Tel  quatuor  prostibula  invenimni.  Unam  sohiia  relinqminus.  Verum 
ipfom  dnrat  continatom  ab  orieDtali  porta  civitatis  usque  ad  occidentalem.  M. 
Pam.792. 

>  Preeque  tout  le  derg^  est  eons  1&  puissance  dn  diable.  Dans  let  prelate,  il  n*j 
a  que  malice,  iniquity,  negligence,  ignorunce,  vanity,  orgneil,  avarice,  simonie,  laa- 
orete^  pompe,  hjoxierisie.    Bapdea,  in  lienfan.  2.  95. 

'  Sept  oens  dix  hmt  femmea  publiquea.  Bruy.  4.  39.— XVC  meretrices  vagabuft- 
dae.    Labb.  16.  1435, 1436. 

<Haec  peatM  maneol  in  urbibui.    Canisios,  4  457 
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Erted  by  the  authority  of  the  sainted  Augustine  and  AqtHoafl. 
jmove  prostitutes,  says  Augustine  as  cited  by  Carlerius,  *  and 
you  will  oisturb  all  things  wim  licentiousness.'  Human  govern- 
ment, says  Aquinas,  quoted  by  the  same  orator,  *  should  imitate 
the  divine.  But  God,  according  to  the  saint,  permits  some 
evils  in  the  universe,  and  therefore,  so  should  man.**  His 
saintship's  logic  is  nearly  as  good  as  his  morality.  Simple 
fornication,  therefore,  concludes  Carlerius,  is  to  be  permitted 
to  avoid  a  greater  evil. 

This  severe  moralist,  however,  would  exclude  these  courtezans 
1fix)m  the  interior  of  the  city,  and  confine  them  to  the  suburbs, 
to  serve  as  sewers  to  carry  away  the  filth.  He  would  even,  in 
his  rigour,  forbid  these  professional  ladies  the  use  of  robes,  orna- 
ments, silver,  gold,  jewels,  fringes,  lace,  flounces,  and  furbelows. 
This  useful  and  pure  speculation,  the  sacred  synod  heard  with 
silent  approbation.  Tne  holy  fathers,  in  their  superior  sense 
and  sanctity,  could  easily  perceive  the  utility  and  reasonable- 
ness of  the  scheme,  and  could  not,  in  politeness,  object  to  the 
wguments  which  their  champion  wielded  with  such  triumphant 
cflfect  against  the  advocate  of  heresy. 

The  councils  of  Nicea,  Vienna,  and  the  Lateran,  patronized 
the  hateful  and  degrading  doctrine  of  materialism.  Angels  and 
souls,  the  Nicaeans  represented  as  corporeal.  The  angels  of 
heaven  and  the  souls  of  men,  if  the  Nicsean  doctors  are  to  be 
credited,  possess  bodies,  though  of  a  refined,  thin,  subtile,  and 
attenuated  description.  These  angelical  and  mental  forms,  the 
feamed  metaphysicians  admitted,  were  composed  of  a  substance 
less  gross  indeed  than  the  human  flesh  or  nerve,  and  less  firm 
than  the  human  bone  or  sinew;  but  nevertheless  material, 
tangible  and  visible.  The  council  of  Vienna  improved  on  that 
of  Nicaea.  The  holy  infallible  fathers  of  Vienna  declared  the 
soul  not  only  of  the  same  substance,  but  also  essentially  and  in 
itself  of  the  true  and  perfect  form  of  the  body.  The  rational  and 
intellectual  mind,  therefore,  in  this  system,  possesses  a  material 
and  corporeal  shape,  limbs,  features,  feet  and  hands,  and  has 
circumference,  diameter,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  This 
definition  the  sacred  synod  issued,  to  teach  all  men  the  true 
fitith.  This  doctrine,  according  to  the  same  authority,  is 
Catholicism  and  the  contrary  is  heresy.  The  Lateran  councilf 
in  its  eighth  session,  follow  the  Viennese  definition,  and  decreed 
that  the  human  spirit,  truly,  essentially,  and  in  itselfj  exists  in 
the  form  of  the  human  firame.*    Three  holy  universal  councils, 

1  Anfer  meretricibnt  de  rebus  humami,  torbaverii  omma  libidinibaf.  Lil>b.  17 
§86.    Deas  permittit  aliqiia  mala  fieri  in  oi^erso.    Acrainaa,  II.  10.  XI. 

•  Oatholioa  eodeaia  nc  sentit  esse  quosdara  intelligibilea,  Bed  son  omn^  cofporif 
ezpertea  et  inviiibilef,  Temm  te&oi  ccrpore  pns&Xos.    In  loeo  eaataat  el  cirouiA* 
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m  this  manner,  patmnized  the  materialism  which  was  afterward 
obtruded  on  the  world  by  a  Priesdey,  a  Voltaire  and  a  Hume* 

The  Romish  communion  was  as  demomlized  as  the  Roman 
pontilFs  or  the  general  councils.  During  the  six  hundred  years 
mat  preceded  the  reformation,  the  papal  communion,  clergy 
and  laity,  were  in  the  account  of  their  own  iHstorians,  sunk  into 
the  lowest  depths  of  vice  and  abomination.  A  rapid  view  of 
Ais  period,  from  the  tenth  till  the  sixteenth  centtiry,  Bketched 
by  the  warmest  partizans  of  the  papacy,  will  show  the  truth  and 
justice  of  this  imputation. 

The  tenth  century  has  been  portrayed  by  the  pencil  of 
SabeUicus,  Stella,  Baronius,  Giannone,  and  Du  Pin.  Stupor 
and  ibrgetfulness  of  morals  invaded  the  minds  of  men.  AB 
virtue  fled  from  the  pontiff  and  the  people.  This  whole  period 
was  characterized  bv  obduracy  ana  an  inundation  of  overflow- 
ing wickedness.  The  Romish  church  was  filthy  and  deformed, 
and  the  abomination  of  desolation  was  erected  m  the  temple  of 
€K>d.  Holiness  had  escaped  from  the  world,  and  God  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  his  church,  which  was  overwhelmed  in  a 
chaos  of  impiety.* 

The  eleventh  century  has  been  described  by  Gulielmus,  Paris, 
Spondanus  and  Baronius.  Gulielmus,  portrays  the  scene  in 
dark  and  frirfitfol  coburs.  *  Faith  was  not  found  on  earth. 
All  flesh  had  corrupted  their  way.  Justice,  equity,  virtue, 
sobriety,  and  the  fear  of  God  perished,  and  were  succeeded  by 
violence,  fraud,  stratagem,  malevolence,  circumvention,  luxury, 
drunkenness,  and  debauchery.  AU  kinds  of  abomination  and 
incest  were  committed  without  shame  or  punishment.'  The 
colours  used  by  Paris  are  equally  black  and  shocking.  *  Thd 
nobility,'  says  die  English  historian,  *  were  the  slaves  of  gluttony 
and  sensuaUty.  All,  in  common,  passed  their  days  and  nights 
in  protracted  drunkenness.  Men  provoked  surfeit  by  voracious- 
ness, and  vomit  by  ebriety.'  The  outlines  of  Spondanus  and 
Baronius  correspond  with  those  of  Gulielmus  and  Paris.  *  Piety 
and  holiness,'  these  historians  confess,  *  had  fled  firom  the  earth, 
whilst  irregularity  and  iniquity  among  all,  and,  in  an  especial 
Bianner,  among  the  clergy  every  where  reigned.  The  sacra* 
ments,  in  many  parts  of  Christendom,  ceased  to  be  dispensed. 

feroDtkm  faabent  Nemo,  vel  angelot,  Tel  aoimot  dixerit  iaoorporeot.  Qanwos, 
478.    Labb.  6. 1446. 

Anima  ratioaalis  non  nt  fonna  corporis  bnmani  per  ae  et  aenwitialiter,  tanqsaa 
baereticaa  sit  oenaendiis.    Oarranxa,  560.    Da  Pin,  2.  545. 

nia  bnmani  omporia  existat.  Oarramea,  604.    Labb.  Id.  813.    Bin.  8.  9SS. 

I  Stnpor  et  amentia  qnaedam  oblivioqne'  monim  invaaerant  bominnm  animoa. 
iabeUicna,  II.  Qaii  non  pntarit  Deom  oblitnm  ecelesiae  anae.  Soon.  908.  HI. 
Ooatingerit  abominationem  desolationb  in  templo.  Baron»  900.  L  L.  eglise  eloit 
danann  etat  pitoyable,  de  figar6e  pan  lea  plnagrandadeiotdrea,eti^0ng^danana 
a^M  d4Bipi0lea.    Giaiinoii,VIL  5.    Da  Pis,  2, 156.    Bra3r.S.316. 


^ 


The  few  men  of  piety,  from  the  f»t)3pect  of  atrodty,  tboogfat 
tfiat  the  rei^  of  Antichrist  had  comoienced,  and  that  the  "wmd 
was  hastening  to  its  end.'  ^ 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  a^es  were  similar  in  their  morals, 
and  have  been  described  by  Morlaix,  Honorius,  and  Bernard. 
According  to  the  two  former,  *  Piety  and  reli^n  seemed  to 
bid  adieu  to  man ;  and  for  these  were  substituted  treacheiy, 
fraud,  impurity,  rapine,  schism,  quarrels,  war  and  assassinatuxi. 
The  throne  of  the  beast  seemed  to  be  fixed  among  the  clergy, 
who  neglected  God,  stained  the  priesthood  with  impur^, 
demoralized  the  people  widi  their  hypocrisy,  denied  the  Lord 
by  their  works,  and  rejected  the  revelation  whidb  God  gave  for 
the  salvation  of  man*'  ^ 

But  Bernard's  sketch  of  this  period  is  the  fiillest  and  most 
hideous.  The  saint,  addressing  the  clergy,  and  witnessing  what 
be  saw,  loads  the  canvass  with  the  darkest  colours.  *The  clergy,' 
said  the  monk  of  Clairvaux,  ^  are  called  pastors,  but  in  resUUy 
are  plunderers,  who,  unsatisfied  with  the  fleece,  thirst  for  tte 
blood  of  the  flock ;  and  merit  the  appellation  not  of  shepherds 
but  of  traitors,  who  do  not  feed  but  slay  and  devour  the  sheep. 
The  Savbur's  reproach,  scourges,  nails,  spear,  and  cross,  all 
these,  his  ministers,  who  serve  Antichrist,  melt  in  the  furnace 
of  covetousness  and  expend  on  the  acquisition  of  filthy  gsdn, 
diJSering  from  Judas  only  in  the  msignitude  of  the  sum  for  iraich 
they  seu  their  master.  The  degenerate  ecclesiaistics,  prompted 
by  avarice,  dare  for  gain,  even  to  barter  assassination,  adultexyi 
incest,  fornication,  sacrilege,  and  perjury.  Their  extortions, 
they  lavish  on  pomp  and  folly.  These  patrons  of  hunuli^ 
a{^ar  at  home  amid  royal  furniture,  and  exhibit  abroad  in 
meretricious  finery  and  theatrical  dress.  Sumptuous  feed, 
splendid  cups,  overflowinff  cellars,  drunken  banquets,  accom- 
panied with  the  lyre  and  me  violin,  are  the  means  byvwhicb 
these  ministers  of  the  cross  evince  their  self  denial  and 
indifierence  to  the  world.'  * 

>  Fides  deficerit,  et  Domini  timor  erat  de  midio  foblatos.  Peri^nt  de  nhvM, 
Jnstitia  et  »qn5tate  subacto,  violentia  dominibator  in  popalis.  Frano,  dolna,  et  oir- 
enmventiolate  involveraot  oniveruu  Fides  non  inYemebator  mxper  temm.  Omnis 
caro  corraperat  viam  soam.    Bell,  Sacr.  1.  S. 

Optlmates  guise  et  veneii  servientes,  in  cubiculia,  et  inter  oxorios  complexos. 
Potnbatnr  ab  ommbtts  in  oommune,  et  tarn  dies  qoam  noctes,  in  boo  sta<no  pr^ 
dacte  sont.  In  cibis  nrgebant  crapulam,  in  potibus  vomicam  initabant.  Pans  5; 
1001.    Spon.  lOOl.U     Bra7.2.S16. 

*  La  frande,  VimparktA,  les  rapines,  les  scbismes,  les  qnerelles,  les  ffoerres,  las 
trahisoDBy  les  homicides  sont  en  rogae.  Adieu  la  piet^  et  la  relimn.  Morlaix,  m 
Bniy.5L547.  '  *^  ^ 

Toorae  toi  yers  le  clerg6,  ta  j  Terra  la  tente  de  la  Bete.  Hs  negliffeot  le  serrie* 
PIvin.  Us  sooillent  le  sacerdoce  par  lears  imporetes,  sedoiseot  le  people  par 
leers  hypocrioe,  rement  Diea  par  lenrs  oravres.    Honor,  in  Bnm  8.  547> 

aDioenuni  puCorss,  com  sttb  raptorea.     Sitids  eoim  sss^fotaem.     Nob  sMt 
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Bemaid'ft  picture  of  the  priesthood  is  ceitainly  not  coirpli- 
mentaiy ;  and  hia  character  of  the  lait^  is  of  the  same  unflatter- 
ing description*  According  to  this  saints  *  the  putrid  contagion^ 
had,  in  his  dsnr,  crept  dirough  the  whole  body  of  the  churchy 
and  the  maladfy  was  inward  and  could  not  be  healed.  The 
actions  of  the  prelacy  in  secret  were  too  gross  for  expression,' 
and  the  saint,  therefore,  left  the  midnight  miscreancy  in  its 
native  and  congenial  darkness.^ 

The  moral  traits  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
have  been  delineated  by  the  bold  but  faithful  pens  of  AUiaoo^ 
Petrarch,  Mariana,  ^gidius,  Mirandula,  and  Fordun.^  AUiaco's 
description  is  very  striking  and  significant  'The  church,' 
said  the  cardinal, '  is  come  to  such  a  state,  that  it  is  worthy  of 
being  gdvemod  only  by  reprobates.'  Petrarch,  without  any 
hesitation,  calls  Rome,  *  Babylon,  the  Great  Whore,  the  school 
of  error,  and  the  temple  of  heresy.'  The  court  of  Avignon, 
be  pronounced  *  the  sink  and  sewer  of  all  vice,  and  the  honso 
of  hardsh^  and  misery  ; '  while  he  lamented,  in  ffeneral,  *  the^ 
derelection  of  all  piety,  charity,  faith,  shame,  sancti^r»  integrity^ 
justice,  honesty?  candor,  humanity,  and  fear  of  Ood.' 

Every  enormity,  according  to  Mariana,  ^  had  passed  into  % 
custom  and  law,  and  was  committed  without  feeur.  Shame  and 
modesty  were  banished,  while,  by  a  monstrous  irregularis,  tW 
most  dreadful  outrages,  perfidy,  and  treason  were  better 
recompensed  than  the  brigntest  virtue.  The  wickedness  of 
thepontiff descended  to  the  people." 

The  account  of  ^gidiu  s  is  equally  striking.  *  Licentiousness 
reigned.  All  kinds  of  atrocity,  like  an  impetuoos'  torrent, 
inundated  tiie  church,  and  like  a  pestilence,  infected  nearly  all 
its  members.  Irregularity,  ignorance,  ambition,  unchasti^, 
libertinism,  and  impurity  triumphed ;  while  the  plains  of  Italy 
were  drenched  in  blood  and  strewed  with  the  dead.  Violence, 
rapine,  adultery,  incest,  and  all  the  pestilence  of  villany, 
confounded  all  things  sacred  and  profane.'  ^ 

ptMtoref ,  Bed  tniitoreft.     Minittri  Christi  sont,  et  seirnmt  Antiohritto.    Vendnt 
bomicidia,  adalteria,  fbrnicntiinies,  tacrilegia,  peijuria.    Bernard,  1725 — 172S. 

I  Serpit  hodie  patrida  tabes  per  omne  corpof  ecclenae.  IntMtma  et  msanabifii 
eft  plaga  eccletiae.  Quae  enim  in  occolto  finnt  ab  epiBcopia,  torpe  est  dicere.  Ber- 
nard, 172S. 

s  Ad  banc  Btatam  veinase  ecclefliara,  nt  boh  rit  digna  regi,  aiit  per  reproboa. 
Alliaco  in  Hard.  1.  494.    Lenian.  S.  276. 

II  appeUe^  fans  detonr,  la  ville  de  Rome,  la  grande  Paillarde,  Babybne^  I'Boele 
de  rerrear,  le  Temple  de  THererie.  U  n'y  a  naUe  piet^  nnlle  cbant6,  nnlla  foi» 
Btille  crainte  de  Diea.  Lk  ramoor,  padear,  la  oandeor,  en  sent  bannief.  Fetrarcha, 
in  Bmy.  3.  470. 

'  Les  plas  grands  erimes  etoient  preaqne  ponssez  en  contmne  et  en  loi  On  lea 
oommetDit  sans  cndnte.  La  haatk  et  la  pndear  etoient,  bannies,  et  par  nn  deregW^ 
ment  monstroenz,  les  pbii  noba  attentats,  les  perfidies,  les  teabisons  etoint  ittieaz 
teconipensftes  que  ner  etoient  lesTertns  les  pins  edatantes.    Marian.  S.  71i> 

4  Vldtmaa  vim,  rapiaas,  adnlteria,  incestaa,  omnemi  deniqne  seelemm  pettett  M 
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Mirandula's  picture,  to  the  jR>llowing  efl^t,  is  eqaaHj  hideojs. 
^Men  abandoned  religion,  shame,  modesty,  and  justice.  Piety 
degenerated  into  superstition.  All  ranks  sinned  with  open 
«^>ntery.  Virtue  was  often  accounted  vice,  and  vice  honored 
far  virtue.  The  sacred  temples  were  governed  by  pimps  and 
Oanymedes,  stained  with  the  sin  of  Sodom.  Parents  encouraged 
dieir  sons  in  the  vile  pollution.  The  retreats,  formerly  sac^red 
to  unspotted  virgins,  were  converted  into  brothels,  cmd  the 
haunts  of  obscenity  and  abomination*  Money,  intended  for 
aacred  purposes,  was  lavished  on  the  filthiest  Dleasures,  while 
the  perpetrators  of  the  defilement,  instead  of  being  ashamed^ 
doried  in  the  profanation.'  Fordun,  in  his  sketch  of  the 
XMurteenth  century,  has  loaded  the  canvass  with  the  same  dark 
colors.*  *  Inferiors,'  say  the  historians,  *  devoted  themselves 
ta  malediction  and  penury,  to  rioting  and  drunkenness,  to 
finnication  and  adultery,  and  to  other  shocking  crimes.  Su- 
periors studied,  night  and  day,  to  oppress  their  underiings  in 
every  possible  manner,  to  seize  their  possessions,  and  to  devise 
new  imposts  and  exactions.' 

The  sixteenth  century  has  been  depicted  by  Antonius.  He 
addressed  the  fathers  and  senators  assembled  at  Trent,  while 
he  delineated,  in  such  black  colors,  the  hideous  protrait  of  the 
passing  day.  The  orator,  on  the  occasion,  stated,  while  ho 
hmented,  the  general  *  depravation  of  manners,  the  turpitude 
of  vice,  the  contempt  of  the  sacraments,  the  solicitude  of  earthly 
things,  and  the  forgetfulness  of  celestial  good  and  of  all  Chris* 
tian  piety.  Each  succeeding  day  witnessed  a  deterioration  in 
devotion,  divine  grace.  Christian  virtue,  and  other  spiritual 
attainments*  No  age  had  ever  seen  more  tribunals  and  less 
jostice ;  more  senators  and  less  care  of  the  commonwealth ; 
more  indigence  and  less  charity ;  or  greater  riches  and  fewer 
ahns.  This  neglect  of  justice  and  alms  was  attended  with 
public  adultery,  rape,  rapine,  exaction,  taxation,  oppression, 
orunkenness,  gluttony,  pomp  of  dress,  superfluity  ol  expense, 
contamination  o£  luxury,  and  efiusion  of  Christian  blood. 
Women  displayed  lasciviousness  and  effrontery;  youth,  dis- 

Mora  profaaaqne  mifcere  omnia.    Labb.  19.  670.    Bnij.  4.365.    Mariana,  5. 770. 

^Baorai  aedet  at  templalenonibiis  at  catamitU  oommitta.  Virginibns  oUm  dicUa, 
pleris^ae  in  urbibui  seirta  in  meretricias  foniioea  at  obtcoena  latibula  fuisse  oonvevBa. 
Bporoiisimia  volaptatibas  et  impaodaant,  et  impendiwe  gloriaotor.  Mirandula,  in 
Bofoo.  6.  6S.  La  plopart  det  prelatf  n'ont  pratqna  plos  ni  religion,  ni  pudaor,  ni 
modettie.  La  jnsUce  att  changed  en  brigandage,  la  piet6  a  preoqna  deganer6  ea 
•nparttition ;  du  yioa  on  fiut  ana  rertn.    Mirand.  in  Bray.  4.  397. 

Ittferioras  jam  Tacanf  roaledictionibafl  et  paijoriis,  oomeMionibaa  et  ebrietatibns, 
fanucationibTia  et  adnlteriia,  ac  aliis  bon^enia  peooatia.  Soperiorea  vero  atodeot, 
■acttf  et  die,  oironrnvenire  anbditoa  aada  omnibQa  modia  quibua  poaaunt,  ut  aofirant 
aonuB  bona  at  indnoaiit  noraa  aobtflitataa,  adinvantione%  at  axaotionaa.  Fordun, 
XIV.  39. 
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order  and  insubordination ;  and  age,  impiety,  and  folly  :  whila 
never  had  there,  in  all  ranks,  appeared  less  honor,  virtue, 
modesty,  and  fear  of  God,  or  more  licentiousness,  abuse,  ajid 
exorbitance  of  sensuality.  The  pastor  was  without  vigilance, 
the  preacher  without  works,  the  law  without  subjection,  the 
people  without  obedience,  the  monk  without  devotion,  the  rich 
witnout  humility,  the  female  without  compassion,  the  young 
without  discipline,  and  every  Christian  witnout  religion.  The 
wicked  were  exalted  and  the  good  depressed.  Virtue  was 
despised,  and  vice,  in  its  stead,  reigned  m  the  world.  Usury, 
fraud,  adultery,  fornication,  enmity,  revenge,  and  blasphemy, 
enjoyed  distinction  j  while  worldly  and  perverse  men,  being 
encour^ed  and  congratulated  in  their  wickedness,  boasted  0? 
their  viffiiny.* 

The  conclusion  from  these  statements,  has  been  drawn  by 
Gerson,  Madruccio,  Cervino,  Pole,  and  Monte.  Gerson,  in  tlie 
council  of  Constance,  represented,  *  as  ridiculous,  the  preten- 
sions of  a  man  to  bind  ana  to  loose  in  heaven  and  in  eari,  wh<* 
is  ffuilty  of  simony,  falsehood,  exaction,  pride,  and  fornication,' 
and,  in  one  word,  worse  than  a  demon.  A  person  of  such  a 
character,  according  to  this  authority,  is  unfit  to  exercise  disci- 
pline :  and  much  less  therefore  entitled  to  the  attribute  of 
infallibility.  *  The  Holy  Spirit,'  said  Cardinal  Mandruccio  in 
the  council  of  Trent,  *  will  not  dwell  in  men  who  are  vessels  of 
impurity ;  and  from  such,  therefore,  no  right  judgment  can  be 
expected  on  questions  of  faith.'  His  speech,  which  was  pr^ 
meditated,  met  with  no  opposition  from  any  in  the  assemoly. 

1  Depnyatos  homimim  mores,  vitionim  onmiom  tarpitodinem,  SBonmentomia 
despectus,  solam  curam  terrenoniin  et  caelestiom  bonorom ;  totias^ae  Christiann 
pletatis  oblivionem  coiisideremus.  In  Diyinia  gratlis,  ia  ChrifldanU  yirtutibtiB,  6t 
devotione,  et  cmtem  spiritaalibiis  bonis,  in  dies  magis  semper  defieere,  et  ad  deteri* 
ora  prolabi  videantar*  Nam  ubi  nnqnam  tot  foenmt  in  saecnlo,  tribnnalia,  et  minor 
Justitiaf  Ubi  onqnam  tot  senatores  et  ma^tratas,  et  minor  cura  reipublioae  f  Ubi 
iMJor  pauoei'um  moltitado,  et  minor  divitnm  pietas?  et  ubi  migores  divitis/et 
panciorea  memnt  eleemoajrnae  t    X^ibb.  20.  1217^1219. 

Taceo  pablica  adolteria,  stopra,  rspinas.^  Praetereo  tantatai  Christianae  langoinSs 
tflfitfiottem,  indebitas  exactiones,  vectagalia,  sratis  sappraddita,  et  innomeras  nqjiia- 
•emodi  oppressiones.  Prssmitto  etiam  snperDam  vestiutn  ponnpam,  sapervacaneoa 
dtra  Btatat  dicentimn  somptos,  ebrietates,  crapulas, -et  enormes  bixariae  fteditatea, 
opales  a  sceculo  non  fhere.  Quia  nunqnam  fcenunetxB  sexus  lascivior  et  inverecnn- 
olor,  mmquam  Juventos  effnenatior  et  indisciplinador ;  et  nunqnam  indevotior  et 
inidpientior  senectus,  atqoe,  in  summa,  nnnqnam  minor  (nit  in  omnibns  Dei  timor, 
honestae,  virtus,  et  modestia,  et  nnnquam  major  in  omni  statu,  oamis  libertas, 
abosio,  et  exormtantta.  Nam  qum  m^or  in  mundo,  exorbitantia,  et  abusio  exco^- 
itari  potest  ^uam  pastor  sine  vi^lantia,  praedicatot  sine  operibus,  judex  sine  mc^ca^ 
tate,  leges  sme  obsenrantia,  populns  sine  obedientia,  religiosussinedeYotioney  dives 
sine  veredundia,  mnliisr  sine  misericordia,  jnvenis  sine  disciplina,  senex  sine  pmden- 
tin,  et  Christianus  qmsque  sine  reli^ne.  Boni  opprimuntnr,  et  impii  exaltantciry 
virtates  despiciantur,  et  vitia,  pro  eis,  m  mnndo  regnant.  Usuree,  fraades,  adulte- 
ik,  llNiucationes,  inimicitiae,  vmdictae,  bksphemiae,  et  id  genus  reliqna,  nota  tent; 
in  quibns  mnndani  et  perrersi  homines,  non  solum  exonsantor,  sod  UBtantor,  cm 
ntlofeceriiit,  «t  eznltaat  in  rebus  pessimis     Labb.  20. 1219^1233. 
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Cervinoy  Pde,  and  Monte,  presiding  in  the  same  synod  vddi 
legantine  authority,  declarea  that  the  clergy,  if  they  persevered 
in  sin,  *  would  in  vain  call  on  the  Holy  Spirit.'*  The  idea, 
indeed,  that  such  popes,  councils,  or  church  should  be  influ- 
enced by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  exempted  by  this  means  fjx>m 
error,  is  an  outrageous  insult  on  all  common  sense. 

No  vaUd  reason  could  be  riven  why  God,  in  his  goodness  to 
man,  should  confer  doctrined  and  withhold  moral  mfallibility. 
Impeccability  in  duty  is  as  valuable  in  itself,  and  as  necessary 
for  the  perfection  of  tne  human  character,  as  inerrability  in  faith. 
HoUness,  in  scriptural  lanmiage,  is  enjoined  on  man  with  as 
'  tmmitigated  rigour  as  trum.  Criminality,  in  manners,  is,  in 
Revelation,  represented  as  equally  hatefiu  to  God  and  detri- 
mental to  man,  as  mistake  in  judgment  The  Deity  is  "  of 
•purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity  ;"  and  "  without  holiness  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord."*  Moral  apostacy  is,  indeed,  in  many 
cases,  more  culpable  than  doctrinal  error.  The  one  is  sometimes 
invincible ;  while  the  other  is  always  voluntary.  But  no 
individual  or  society  is  gifted  with  impeccability,  or  has  reason 
to  claim  infallibility.  God  does  not  keep  man,  either  in  a 
personal  or  collective  capacity,  from  error  in  practice  ;  and  only 
presumption,  therefore,  will  conclude,  that  he  keeps  any  from 
misapprehension  in  belief  or  theory. 

The  moral  impossibility  of  infellibility,  without  individual 
inspiration  and  the  special  interposition  of  heaven  in  each  case, 
is  as  clear  as  its  improbability  or  absurdity.  God,  by  his  extra- 
ordinary interference  extended  to  each  person,  could,  no  doubt, 
preserve  all  men  from  error,  and  convey  with  undeviating  cer- 
tainty, a  knowledge  of  the  trudi.  His  power  of  bestowing  tWs 
perfection  appeared  in  the  Jewish  prophets  and  Chnstian 
apostles.  These  communicated  the  will  of  (Jod  to  men,  under 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  without  any  liability  to  mistake. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  in  these  instances,  acted  in  a  supernatural 
manner  on  each  individual*^  mind;  which,  in  consequence, 
became  Ae  certain  channel  of  Divine  truth,  to  the  Jewish 
theocracy,  and  the  Christian  commonwealth. 

But  infellibility,  though  it  may  be  conferred  in  an  extraordi- 
nary or  miraculous  way  by  God  to  man,  cannot  be  transferred 
by  ordinary  or  common  means  from  man  to  man.  God  could 
inspire  men  with  a  certain  knowledge  of  his  will ;  but  these 

.  'ITest  ce  pafl  tme  cfaose  bien  ridkiile,  qa'  on  bomme  Bimoniaquei  avare,  men- 
tear,  eztctear,  fbndcftteiir,  snperbe,  festaeax,  pire  en  un  mot  qu'  tin  Demon,  pre- 
tends avoir  la  pnisBance  de  lier  et  de  delier  dans  le  ciel  et  mir  la  terre.  Qecwm  m 
Lenfan.  2.  288.  Le  Saint  Esprit  ne  pouroit  habiter  en  nos  vases,  s*ils  n'etoient 
parifez.  Mandraccio,  in  PaoL  1.  S27.  Fmstra  invocamos  Spxritnm  Sanctus. 
Labb.  20.  13. 
•Hal»ak.Ll3.    Heb.zii.14. 
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again  could  not  infipire  od^rs  with  a  oertainty  of  anderatapding 
£eii  oracles  without  any  possibility  of  misapprehension.  A 
person  who  is  himself  umnspired  may  misinterpret  the  dictates 
•f  inspiration.  This  liability  to  misapprehension  was  exempli- 
fied in  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations.  Many  Jews 
misunderstood  the  Jewish  prophets.  The  misappUcation  at 
scriptural  tmthi  at  tl^  advent  of  the  Messiah,  was  so  gross  that 
they  rejected  his  person  and  authority.  The  Christian  apostles^ 
pnoF  to  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  mistook  on  several  occasions, 
the  dear  language  of  Immanuel ;  and  these  apostolical  heralds 
of  the  gospel,  though  afterwards  guided  into  "  all  truth,"  hav^ 
been  misapprehendusd  in  many  instances  by  the  various  deuQm- 
inations  oi  Christendom. 

Papal  bulls  and  synodal  canons,  like  die  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian revelations,  are  liable  to  misconception  by  uninspired  or 
fiJUble  interpreters.  Suppose  infaUibility  to  reside  in  the  Pope. 
Sttppose  the  pontiff,  through  divine  illumination,  to  deliver  the 
truth  with  unerring  certainty,  and,  contrary  to  custom,  with  the 
utmost  perspicuity.  Admit  that  the  pontifical  bulls,  spoken 
£KHn  the  chair,  are  the  fruits  of  divine  influence  and  the  declar 
nitions  of  heaven.  Each  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  notwithstand- 
ing, even  according  to  the  popish  system,  is  fidlible.  The 
patrons  of  infallibility,  in  a  collective  capacity,  grant  that  the 
several  individuals,  taken  separately,  may  err.  Some  of  the 
clergy,  therefore,  may  misunderstand  and  therefore  misinterpret 
die  Romish  bulls  to  the  people.  But  suppose  each  of  the  clergjr, 
in  his  separate  capacity,  to  understand  and  explain  the  pontiff's 
communications  with  the  utmost  precision  and  with  certain 
exemption  from  error ;  the  laity,  nevertheless,  if  uninspired  or 
feUible,  may  misapprehend  the  explanation  of  the  clergy,  and, 
in  consequence,  embrace  heresy.  The  papal  instructions, 
therefore,  though  true  in  themselves,  may  be  perverted  in  their 
transmission  through  a  fallible  medium  to  the  people. 

Or  suppose-  infallibility  to  reside  in  a  council,  and  the  synodal 
canons  to  declare  the  truth  with  the  utmost  certainty  and 
without  any  possibility  of  mistake.  The  canons,  when  circula- 
ted through  Christendfom,  are  liable  to  misapprehension  from 
some  of  toe  clergy  or  laity,  if  each  is  not  inspired  or  infallible 
in  his  interpretation.  An  individual,  who,  according  to  popi^ 
principles,  is  not  unerring,  cannot  be  certain  he  has  interpreted 
^^y  synodal  decision  in  its  proper  and  right  sense.  A  clergyman, 
if  he  mistake  the  meaning,  -will  lead  his  flock  astray.  A 
layman,  if  fallible  in  appre&nsion,  may  misconceive  the  signi- 
fication of  any  instruction  issued  either  by  synodal  or  papal 
authority.    Each  individual,  in  short,  must  be  an  infallible  juoga 
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of  controversy,  or,  &om  rnkapppehen^iiy  he  may  be  deceived, 
and  there  is  sm  end  to  the  iniaUibiiity  of  the  church. 

Many  instances  of  the  clergy  as  well  as  of  the  laity,  migtaking 
the  meaning  of  synodal  definitions,  might  be  adduced.    Exam- 

?les  of  this  kind  are  afforded  by  the  coimcik  of  Chalcedon  and 
'rent,  two  of  the  most  celebrated  synods  in  the  annals  of  the 
church.  The  council  of  Chalcedon,  according  to  the  general 
explanation,  taught  the  belief  of  only  two  substances  or  natures, 
the  human  and  the  divine,  in  the  tion  of  God.  The  fifteenth 
council  of  Toledo,  notwithstjmdmg,  enumerated  three  substances 
in  Immanuel,  and  quoted  the  Chalcedonian  definition  for  its 
authority.'  The  Spanish  clergy,  therefore,  and  through  them 
the  Spanish  people,  put  a  wrong  construction,  according  to  the 
usual  interpretation,  on  the  general  council  of  Chalcedon. 

Contradictory  explanations  were  also  imposed  on  some  of  the 
Trentine  canons,  the  last  infallible  assembly  that  blessed  the 
world  with  its  orthodoxy  or  cursed  it  with  its  nonsense.  Soto, 
a  Dominican,  and  Vega,  a  Franciscan,  interpreted  t^e  deciskms 
of  the  sixth  session  on  original  sin,  grace,  and  justification, 
according  to  their  several  peculiar  systems.  Soto  published 
three  books  on  nature  and  grace,  and  Vega  fifteen  bocnis  on  the 
same  subject  Each  of  these  productions  was  printed  in  1548, 
and  intended  as  a  commentary  on  the  canons  of  Trent  Their 
varying  and  oflen  contradictonr  statements  are  both  founded, 
the  authors  pretend,  on  the  definitions  of  the  universal  council 
This  contrariety  of  opinion  was  not  confined  to  Soto  and  Vega. 
The  Trentine  fathers  were  divided  into  several  factions  on  Uie 
exposition  of  their  own  decisions.* 

The  same  synod  afibrds  another  example  of  the  same  kind. 
The  council,  in  the  sixth  session,  declared  that  ministerial 
intention,  actual  or  virtual,  is  necessary  to  confer  validity  on  a 
sacrament  This  sentence,  Contarinus  opposed  in  the  synod 
with  warmth  ;  and  a  year  after,  notwithstanding  the  perspicui^ 
of  the  synodal  definition,  wrote  a  book  to  show  that  the  Tren- 
tine assembly  was  of  his  opinion,  and  that  their  canon  should 
be  understood  in  his  sensed 

Pontifical  as  well  as  synodal  definitions  have  been  misunder- 
stood and  subjected  to  contradictory  interpretations.  The  bull 
TJnigenitus,  issued  by  Clement  the  Eleventh,  afibrds  an  instance 

I  Boca  tfes  \n  daa  Ohristi  penoiia  ntbBtantias,  seoimdnm  Ohaledckmeiiia  oon* 
eiliam.    Labb.  a  13. 

>  Ces  deux  th6olo^eii8  non  sealement  cBfferaMent  de  sentiment  dans  presqna 
tons  les  articles,  mais  que  dant  phisieors  mAme,  ils  enseignanwmt  Una  doctnne  ati- 
dlemment  contraire.  Paolo,  h  430.  Da  Pin,  3.  446.  Mam.  Sor  Predaatk  ITS. 
^<e8  autres  an  ont  parl6  avec  la  m^e  di^ersit^.    Paolo.  1.  340. 

'  Un  6ciit  poor  prouyer  qua  la  ooncfle  aroit  M  de  son  avia.  Paolo,  1.  989. 
Moreiy,  2.  207. 
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of  tbid  kiod.  The  French  and  Italians,  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Jansenists  explained  the  papal  constitution  according  to  their 
several  humours  and  prepossessions.  The  accommodating 
document,  acfcording  to  some,  was  pointed  agisdnst  the  Thomists. 
but,  according  to  others,  against  the  abettors  of  Calvinism. 
Man^  maintained  its  obscurity,  or  candidly  admitted  their 
inability  to  understand  this  puzzle.  The  astonished  pontiff,  in 
the  meantime,  wondered  at  the  people^s  blindness  or  perversity. 
Men,  he  was  satisfied,  must  have  lost  their  reason  or  shut  their 
eyes,  to  become  insensible  to  the  dazzling  light,  which,  clear  as 
noonday,  radiated  from  the  bright  emanation  of  his  brain.' 
Popes  and  councils,  in  this  manner,  may  be  misrepresented,  and 
their  definitions,  even  if  true  in  themselves  as  the  dictates  of 
heaven,,  are  no  infallible  security  against  error  in  men  who  are 
liable  to  mistake  their  meaning*  Each  of  the  clergj  and  laity 
would  require  preternatural  aid,  to  understand  their  mstructions 
with  certainty.  Every  individual,  subject  to  error,  may  annex 
heterodox  siginfications  to  the  dictations  of  the  sovereign 
pontifis  and  general  coimcils,  as  well  as  to  the  inspired  volume. 
Very  different  opinions,  accordingly,  have  been  tortured  firom 
the  synodical  canons  and  the  sacred  penmen.  Sound  doctrine, 
both  written  and  verbal,  may  be  perverted  by  erroneous 
interpretation.  Water,  ihough.  clear  in  the  fountain,  may 
contract  impurity  as  it  flows  through  muddy  channels  to  the 
reservoir.  Truth  in  like  manner,  may  be  misrepresented  or 
misunderstood  in  its  transmission,  in  various  ways  and  through 
diversified  mediums,  to  the  minds  of  men.  The  fiiend  of 
protestantism,  because  fallible,  m^  misinterpret  revelation,  and 
therefore  is  liable  to  mistake.  The  professor  of  Romanism, 
who  is  also  fallible,  may,  it  is  plain,  misunderstand  the  church 
and  therefore  fall  into  error.  Infallibility,  therefore,  or  the 
preservation  of  all,  clergy  and  laity ^  fi^om  error,  would  require 
a  continued  miracle  and  personal  inspiration,  extended  to  every 
age  and  to  every  individujed  in  the  Christian  commonwealth. 

1  La  Bnlle  sonffire  les  ezplanationB  les  plus  oppos^eB.    Apol.  2.  264. 

A  regard  de  lal>i2Ue  de  Olement  XI.  les  ima  rentendent  d*  one  fa^on  et  lea  antroi 
^  Tantre.  On  la  tire  comma  on  peat  pour  la  iaire  pliar  i  aei  sentimena.  ete 
>pol.  1.  131,  132. 

"-xi  boUe  qui  loi  paroissoit  plus  claire  qne  la  jour.    Apol.  1.  259 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


DBPOSITJON  OF    KINGS. 

tftBIVOB  BTtTkM— >ITALLAV  ITaTEM— ORlOIIfAL  8TAT1  OF  THE  CHRISTLLIf  C0» 
MOHWIALTH — PONTIFICAL  ROYALTY — ATTEMFTS  AT  DEFOSXTTOW  OF  KW«— 
OREOORT  AFD  LEO— ZAORARY  AMD  OBILDERIO— COKTHTEirTAL  DBPOtlTIOVt— 
eRBOORT,  CLEMBirr,  BOiriFACB,  AVD  JULIUS  DETHRONE  BENRT,  LBWIB,  PBIUPf 
AlfD  LEWIS — BRITUH  DEPOSITIONS — ^ADRIAN  TRANSFERS  IRELAND  TO  HEITBT— 
INNOCENT,  PAUL,  AND  PIUS,  PRONOUNCE  SENTENCE  OF  DEGRADATION  AOAXNtT 
JOHN,  HENRY,  AND  BLIXABETH — SYNODAL  DEPOSITIONS-— COUNCILS  OF  THE  LATS- 
mAm  LYONS,  TIB  NBA,  FIBA,  CONSTANCE,  BASIL,  LATERAN,  AND  TRENT — HODIEjr 
OPIHIONS-^BFFBCTS  OF  THE   REFORMATION. 

The  French  and  Italian  schools  vary  on  ihe  civil  power  of  lijc 
Roman  pontiff,  as  well  as  on  his  spiritual  aumoritj.  The 
French  deny  his  political  or  regal  jurisdiction,  except,  perhaps 
in  the  ecclesiastical  states  of  Italy,  over  which,  in  consequ^ioe 
of  Pepin's  donation,  he  has  obtained  dominion.  Pontifical 
deposition  of  kings  and  domination  through  the  nations  of 
Christendom,  the  Cisalpines  to  a  man  hold  in  detestation.* 

This  system  has  b€«n  supported  with  great  learning  and 
ability  by  the  French  theologians ;  such  as  Gerson,  Launoy, 
Almain,  Marca,  Maimbourg,  Bossuet,  and  Du  Pin.  The 
Parisian  parliament  and  university  distinguished  this  view  of 
the  subject  by  their  persevering  and  powerful  advocacy.  The 
Parisian  senate,  in  1610,  proscribed  Bellarmine's  Treatae 
acainst  Barclay,  on  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope.  The 
wiole  French  clergy,  in  1682,  assembled  at  Paris,  and  reco^ 
nized  this  as  the  belief  of  the  Gallican  church;  and  their 
dedsion  has  been  embraced  by  the  moderate  and  rational 
friends  of  Eomanism  through  ttie  several  nations  of  Chm- 
tendom.' 

The  Italians,  and  all  who  abet  their  slavish  system,  counte- 
nance the  pope's  political  power,  even  beyond  the  papal  regalia, 
and  support  nis  assumed  authority  over  emperors  and  kings. 

tBeIl.i.  811.    B(aimb.260.    Da  Pin,  433. 

*  Gibert,  2.  513.    Maimb.  c.  30.    Anglad.  156.    Thnan.  6.  241.    Grotty,  70. 
Ita  habet  dedaratio  deri  GaUicani,  Anno  1682,  qoam  seqimntar  ploret  exteil 
2,164. 
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The  Romaiihieraich,  according  to  this  theory,  presides  by  dititie 
right  in  the  state  as  well  as  in  tne  church*  He  possesses  autbo- 
nty  to  transfer  kingdoms,  dethrone  sovereigns  for  heresy,  and 
•}»B(dve  their  subjects  from  the  oath  of  fideuty.' 

The  partizans  of  the  Itahan  school  are  divide  into  two  &c- 
tions.  One  party  allows  the  pope  no  direct  power  «rer  the 
state  or  over  kings.  He  is  not,  according  to  this  theory,  the 
lord  of  the  wh(de  wcnrld.  He  possesses  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
realms  of  paganism  or  infideii^.  But  1m  is  vested  with  a^ 
indirect  power  over  the  tempoml  monarchs  and  the  poUtical 
institutions  of  Christendom.  The  supreme  pont^can,  for  the 
good  of  the  church  amd  the  salvation  of  souls,  enact  and  repeal 
dvil  laws,  erect  kingdoms,  transfer  thrones,  depose  emperors 
and  kings,  and  rescind,  by  divine  right  and  spiritual  authority, 
tbe  obligations  of  vassals  to  their  sovereign^u  This,  BeUarmine 
represents  as  the  common  opinion  of  aU  the  friends  of  Romans 
ism.  This  system  has  been  advocated  by  Baronius,  BeUarmine, 
Binius,  Carranza,  Perron,  Turrecrema,  Pighius,  Walden,  San- 
derus,  Cajetan,  and  Vittoria.  Many  pontifl^,  also,  since  the 
days  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  as  well  as  several  provincial  and 
general  councils,  have  patronized  the  same  absurdity.' 

A  second  Motion  vest  the  pontifF  with  still  ampler  prerogatives 
and  greater  power.  These  characterize  the  pope  as  Ae  lord  of 
the  whole  world,  who  presides,  with  divine  and  uncontrolled 
authority,  over  all  the  nations  of  Christendom  and  infidelity. 
His  power,  according  to  this  system,  is  direct  in  civil  as  well 
ms  ecclesiastical  aSairs.  He  wields,  at  once,  the  temporal  and 
^litual  swords.  He  is  clothed  with  civil  and  ecclesiasdcal 
sovereignty,  which  places  him  above  all  earthly  monarchs, 
whom  he  is  authorised,  in  his  unerring  judgment  and  unlimited 
power,  to  decade  from  their  dignity  and  to  remove  from  their 
dominions.  This  scheme  has,  with  brazen  effix)ntery,  been 
maintained  by  many  doctors  and  pontiffs,  and,  in  general,  by 
the  Canonists  and  Jesuits.  The  last  council  of  the  Lateran, 
also,  in  some  of  its  declarations  and  enactments,  seem  to  have 
fitvoured  die  same  monstrous  theory.^ 

Christendom,  on  (his  topic,  has  witnessed  four  variations,  and 
fluctuated  through  ms  many  diversified  periods.  One  period 
embraced  a  protracted  lapse  of  about  700  years,  fit)m  the  era  of 
cor  redemption  till  the  accession  of  Gregory  the  Second.    Chris* 

I  EelL  ▼.  1.    Daniel,  4.  402.    Maimb.  260.    Dens,  2.  164. 

*  BeUarmin,  V.  1.    Maimboarg,  c.  26.    Caron,  31. 

•BdLl.  S20.    I>uPin,2j5«3.    Labb.  19,  726.    Bin.  9. 112. 

Omnem  inm  regain  otnnramqae  rerom,  qne  in  terrb  sant,  potetftiAem  et  domi* 
iriam  datam  esae  Komano  PonMci  jure  XKyino.    Barclay,  7. 

Ctokoamtm  dicnnt,  papam  cBrecte  doDuninm  temporaie  totiiu  orbis  a  Ohrial^ 
•oeepiase.    Barclay,  95. 
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tiani?,  during  this  time,  all  professed  and  practised  ttzio(HiditioQaI 
loyalty.  A  period  of  dissension  and  rivalry,  between  the  mitre 
and  the  diaaem,  between  royalty  and  the  papacy,  then  sue* 
ceeded,  continued  nearly  four  hundred  years,  from  Gregory  die 
Second  till  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  terminated  in  the  defeat 
of  regal*  sovereignty  and  the  triumph  of  pontifical  domination. 
The  supremacy  of  the  popedom  and  the  debasement  of  kii^y 
majesty,  according  to  Lessius,  an  ultra  advocate  of  BeHnanism, 
next  ensued,  and  continued  for  a  period  of  near  five  hundred 
years  after  Gregoiy,  till  the  dawn  of  the  Eefonaation,  when 
the  meridian  spfendour  of  papal  glory  began  to  decline.  The 
fourth  period,  fiom  the  rise  of  Protestantism  till  the  present 
day,  comprehends  about  three  hundred  years,  during  wmcb  the 
pontifical  pretensions  have  gradually  receded,  and  the  re^ 
claims  have  revived.  The  first  and  third  periods  were  distia- 
guished  for  their  unanimity :  the  former  for  the  Hionarchy  of 
kings,  and  the  latter  for  the  sovereignty  of  pontiffs.  The 
second  and  fourth  were  days  <tf  contention  between  the  chirdi 
and  the  state,  between  the  authority  of  popes,  and  the  power  of 
kings. 

The  church,  for  seven  hundred  years  after  its  estabhshment, 
was  distinguished  for  its  loyalty  and  submission  to  the  civil 
magistracy.  The  Christian  commonwealth  for  more  thaB  three 
hundred  years,  firom  Jesus  to  Constantine,  existed  in  poverty 
and  without  power  or  ostentation.  Joseph  and  Jesus  were 
humble  artizans  of  Nazareth.     The  Son  of  Man,  who  came  to 

¥)ur  contempt  on  human  ^ry,  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head^ 
he  orighial  heralds  of  the  gospel,  apostles,  evangelists,  and 
pastors,  were,  like  their  master,  void  of  worldly  raSk  or  influ- 
ence. The  vcduntary  oblations  of  the  faithful  were  chiefly 
divided  among  this  humble  ministry*  and  the  poor,  the  sick,  the 
distressed,  the  aged,  the  stranger,  the  prisoner,  the  orphan,  and 
the  widow.  The  Christian  society,  indeed,  during  tne  reign  of 
the  heathen  emperors,  might,  by  concealment  and  connivance, 
possess  some  landed  property.  But  these  possessions  were 
trifling  and  precarious ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  liable  to  be  seized 
by  a  rapacious  magistracy.^  The  Roman  Bish<>p,  partici- 
pating in  the  general  indigence,  and  destitute  of  civil  authori^ 
or  worldly  power,  was  subject  to  persecution  and  obscurity. 
The  situation  of  the  church,  at  the  acces^on  of  Constantine, 

I  GiazmoD,  II.  8.    Moimb.  e.  S7.    John  zyii.  16.    Lake  xL  14.    Bom.  xm,  1. 

II  y  avoit  plof  de  sept  cent  ana,  <me  la  seule  poiflsance  spiritoelle  dee  cleft  iaiml 
rererer  la  nuge8t6  da  saint  Biege.     vertot,  1. 

Jogqne  an  regne  da  Grand  Constantin,  les  sacceaseors  deSt  Pierre  n'^en  aToieol 
herit^  oae  sea  chaines  et  des  persecatioiis,  soayent  termin^es  par  le  martyrs^ 
Vcrtol^S. 
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imdeirwmt  an  important  diaage.  The  emperor,  by  the  edict  of 
Mihm,  gave  legal  securi^  to  the  temporal  possessioiis  of  the 
Christian  republic.  The  Christians  recovered  their  land  forfeited 
tmder  Dioclesian}  and  obtained  a  title  to  all  the  property  which 
tl^y  had  enjoyed  by  die  connivance  of  the  Roman  magistracy* . 
A  second  edict,  in  821,  ^[ranted  a  liberty  of  bequeathmg  pro* 
perty  to  the  churdi ;  while  the  emperor  showed  an  exampte  of 
jub^ality,  and  lavished  wealth  on  the  chrgy  with  an  unsparmg 
haod. 

The  imperial  munificence  attracted  many  imitatcnrs,  whose 
donations,  during  life  and  especially  at  the  hour  of  deadi,  flowed 
into  the  ecclesia^ical  treasuni^n  copious  streams.  The  womettf 
in  particular,  displayed  on  the  occasion  the  utmost  profusiont 
The  Roman  matrons  rivalled  each  other  in  this  pecuniary 
devotion.  The  clergy,  indeed,  in  this  respect,  prevailed  so 
much  with  female  creduUty,  that  Valentinian  was  obliged  to 
enact  a  law,  forbidding  monks  or  ecclesiastics  to  accept  any 
donation  or  l^acy  from  maids,  matrons,  orphans,  or  widows* 
Womanish  simplici^,  the  emperor  wished  to  prevent  from 
being  deluded  by  pnestly  policy. 

The  n(»them  barbarians,  who,  had  overrun  the  Roman 
empire,  might  indeed,  be  less  enlightened ;  but  they  were  even 
more  lavish  in  their  generosity.  The  adoration  of  Hessus,  QdiOf 
and  Terasius,  these  rough  warriors  left  in  the  fiistnesses  and 
forests  of  die  ncMth ;  but  they  retained,  in  a  ffceat  measure,  their 
barbariaaism  and  superstition.  The  credulity  and  veneratipa 
of  these  hardy  veterans  for  the  hierarchy,  seemed  to  invite 
imposture.  Rapacious,  but  lavish;  dissolute,  but  devotional, 
these  proselyted  sons  of  heathenism,  poured  torrents  of  wealth 
into  the  channds  of  the  church. 

The  Roman  Bisbc^s,  from  Constantine  to  Pepin,  enioyed  an 
exuberance  of  this  liberaliQr«  The  grandeur  and  opulence  of 
the  church  in  the  imperial  city,  in  a  few  years  after  Christianity 
obtained  a  le^  estaolisbment,  became  truly  astonishing.  Am* 
fflianus,  a  pagan,  an  impardal  and  a  contemporary  historian,  has 
described  the  pontiff's  affluence  and  ostentation.  The  hierarch 
ei^yed  the  stateliest  chariots,  the  gayest  attire^  and  the  finest 
enterts^jnments.  He  surpassed  kings  in  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence. His  luxury,  pride,  vanity,  and  sensuality  formed  a 
contrast  to  the  provincial  bishops,  who  approved  themselves  to 
the  eternal  God  by  their  tem{>erance,  frugaUty,  simplicity, 
plainness,  and  modesty.^  Christianity,  at  this  time,  haa  been 
established  by  law  only  about  filly  years.     The  Roman  See,  in 

1  Ammiantis,  XXVII,  3.    Thomaaiii,  HI.  1.    GtamioB,  IV.  IS. 
Lm  Papett,  draak  V  mnpire  dn  Grand  Coostwitiii,  ovoient  aqnii  ana  graa^  oo». 
(tiiBdaMjbotteal;dautoaler  Italia.    Vartot»  lA. 
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ibat  periodi  had  emerged  from  obscurity,  mounted  to  emrthhf 
grandeur,  and  obtainea  afterwards  in  the  seventh  century,  an 
ample  patrimony  through  Italy,  France,  and  Africa. 

But  ambition  is  never  satisfied;  and  his  infaUiUlity,  sur* 
rounded  with  wealth  and  grandeur,  afiected  roysdty,  and  aspired 
to  be  numbered  among  kings.  This  dignity  was  bestowed  on 
diese  viceroys  of  heaven  by  the  French  monarchs  Pepin  and 
Carolus.  The  Lombards,  taking  advantage  of  the  seditions  in 
Italy,  occawoned  by  the  imperial  edicts  of  Leo  and  Constantme 
against  image-worship,  seized  the  Grecian  provinces  sulgect  to 
the  exstrch  of  Ravenna.  Astolf,  king  of  Lombardy ,  elated  with 
Aese  new  accessions  to  his  don%ions,  formed  the  project  of 
subduing  the  Roman  city,  its  territorv,  and  indeed  aU  Italy. 
The  city  was  summoned  to  acknowledse  has  sovereignty,  and 
the  sword  of  destruction  was  unsheathed,  to  exact  the  penalty  of 
disobedience.  The  Romans,  in  this  emergency,  soucited  the 
krterposition  of  Pepin,  whose  hand,  in  war  or  in  friendship,  was 
never  lifted  in  vain.  Actuated  by  the  call  of  religion,  policy, 
gratitude,  and  glory,  the  French  monarch  mustered  an  army, 
scaled  the  Alps,  descended  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  naarched  on 
die  capital,  defeated  the  enemy,  and  compelled  Astolf  in  754, 
in  a  solemn  treaty,  to  surrender  Ravenna^  Pentapd^  and  the 
Roman  did^edom,  to  the  Roman  pontiff  and  his  sacerdotal 
successors.* 

Astolf,  however,  on  the  departure  of  Pepin,  retracted  his 
engagement.  Stephen  again  applied  to  Pepin;  and  personi- 
fying Peter  himself,  assured  the  French  king,  that  dead  in 
body,  he  was  alive  in  s^ririt,  and  summoned  the  monarch  to 
ebey  the  fimnder  and  guardian  of  the  Roman  see.  The  vu-gin, 
the  angels,  the  saints,  the  martyrs,  smd  all  the  host  of  heaven, 
if  credit  may  be  attached  to  his  hoJiness,  urged  the  request  and 
would  reward  the  obligation.  Victonr  and  paradise,  he  prom- 
ised, would  crown  the  enterprise ;  while  damamtion  would  be 
the  penalty  of  suffering  his  tomb,  his  temple,  and  his  people, 
to  fall  into  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  These  arguments,  in 
the  eighth  century,  could  not  fail.  Pepin  again  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  obliged  Astolf  to  fulfil  the  violated  treaty.  Carolus, 
the  son  of  Pepin,  afterward  confirmed  the  grant  of  his.  prede- 
cessor, consisting  of  Ravenna,  Pentapolis,  or  the  March  of 
Ancona,  and  the  Roman  dukedom ;  and,  according  to  the 
general  opinion,  added  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  completing,  by 
this  cession,  the  j^sent  circle  of  the  ecclesiastical  states,  and 
forming  an  extensive  territory  in  the  midland  region  of  Italy.' 

» LaMj.  ft  36S,  370.    Anastashifi,  44.    Gimmon,  V.  1.    Vertot,  30,  41. 

»  Bray  I.  5«2.    Oiaiinon,  V.  4.  et  VL  1.    Labb.  8.  376.    Vertot,  7a 

Si  YOOB  vcralez  soaver  v08  4Bie»  et  to» cofp»  da  fim  atemeVi 
*fW  eterneHe.    Verlot,  54. 
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This  splendid  donation  raised  the  pontiff  to  royalty.  The 
world,  for  the  first  time,  saw  a  bishop  vested  with  the  preroga* 
tives  of  a  prince  and  ranked  among  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth. 
His  h(^ess  added  a  temporal  to  a  spiritual  kinfl^om.  The 
liierarch,  in  this  manner,  united  principahty  to  priesthood,  the 
crown  to  the  mitre,  and  the  sceptre  to  the  keys*  The  vicegerent 
of  JesQS,  who  declared  his  kingdom  not  of  this  world  and  refused 
a  diadem,  grasped  with  avidity  at  regal  honors  and  temporal 
dominion*  Satan,  said  Passavan  with  equal  truth  and  severi^, 
tendered  this  earth  and  all  its  ^ory  tolmmanuel ;  but  met  with 
a  peremptory  rejection.  The  I)evii  afterward  made  tb^  same 
overture  to  die  pope,  who  accepted  the  offer  with  thanks,  and 
with  the  annexed  condition  of  worshipping  the  prince  of  dark-* 
Bess.  The  observation  unites  all  the  keenness  of  sarcasm,  and 
the  energy  of  truth.* 

The  Roman  hierarchs,  however,  during  these  seven  revolving 
ages,  professed  unqualified  submission  to  the  Roman  emperors; 
and,  tnough  often  persecuted,  attempted  neither  anathemas  nor 
deposition*  Gelasius,  Gre^ry,  Agatho,  and  Leo,  manifested 
obedience  and  even  servihty  to  the  imperial  authority.  The 
persecuting  emperors,  for  three  hundred  years  after  the  era  of 
redemption,  experienced  nothing  but  passive  obedience  fixwrn 
the  Christian  priesthood  and  people.  Liberius  and  Damasus 
launched  no  anathemas  against  the  Arian  Constantius  and 
Valens.  Felix  and  Gelasius  fulminated  no  excommunications 
against  Zeno,  who  discountenanced  Catholicism  and  favoured 
heresy.  Julian,  notwithstanding  his  apostacy ,  escaped  pontifical 
degradation.  Vitalian  even  honoured  Constans,  the  patron  of 
error,  who  banished  Martin  and  tortured  Maximus.  Gregory 
little  indeed  to  his  credit,  eulogized  Phocas,  the  assassin  of 
Mauricius  and  his  helpless  fanuly.'  The  Gothic  kings,  not'* 
withstanding  their  stratagems  and  invasion  of  the  eccksiastical 
patrimony,  reigned  without  molestation  in  Italy. 

The  second  period  of  papal  pretension,  which  entered  with 
Gregory  the  Second  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
introduced  dissension  and  rivalry  between  the  Roman  emperors 
and  the  Roman  pontiffs,  which  lasted  above  three  hundred  years* 
The  Popes  advanced  to  the  deposition  of  kings  with  slow  and 
gradual^  but  firm  and  steady  steps.  Their  first  essav,  in  this 
nazardous  enterprise,  showed  their  usual  caution.  1* he  wary 
hierarchs,  began  the  career  of  ambition  by  using  their  spiritual 
authority,  in  the  encouragement  of  subjects  to  rebel  against  their 
sovereigns.     The  prudent  chiefs  stimulated  others  to  the  depo- 

il>a  Pin,  279,  448.    Caron.  114.    Mamboarg,  c.  29. 

•  Lm  PapM  obfliftoiflftt  akrt  k  dm  roia,  oa  infideles  do  Arient     Vertot,  S 
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mdon  of  ciTilgoTernors ;  bat  attempted  nothiog,  in  this  d«1oq« 
project,  in  their  own  name.  Spedmens  of  this  kina,  wen 
afforded  by  Gregory  and  Zachary  in  France  and  Italy. 

Gregory  encouraged  the  Italians  to  rebel  against  Leo.  The 
eastern  emperor^  in  72&,  issued  an  edict  in  &vour  of  Iconoclasm* 
The  Roman  pontiff,  in  return,  proceeded,  according  to  the  Greek 
historians  Theophanes,  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  Nicephorus,  and 
OiycaSf  to  excommunicato  his  Grecian  majes^.  The  Gre^ 
have  been  fcdbwed  by  the  Transalpine  Latins,  Baronius,  Bellar 
Biine,  S]jB[onius,  Perrcm,  and  Ailatius.  Gregcny's  excommani- 
cation  of  Leo,  however,  has,  with  reason,  been  rejected  by  the 
critics  of  the  Fxench  school,  Launoy,  Alexander,  Marca,  Bosmiet, 
Giannon,  Caron,  and  Da  Pin.  'The  event  is  unmentioned  or 
opposed  by  Gregory,  John  Damascen,  Paulus,  Diaconius, 
Anastasius,  and  other  L  atin  historians.  The  hierarch,  however, 
fomented  a  revoh  amongst  the  Romans,  Venetians,  Loi^bards, 
and  other  Italians.  Subjects,  his  holiness  taught,  could  nor 
in  ccmscienoe  contribute  pxes  to  a  heretical  j>rinc^  The  people 
in  conseauence,  rose  in  arms  for  the  protection  of  the  pontiff 
and  the  laith,  disclaimed  all  fealty  to  the  emperor,  and  refiised 
to  pay  tribute.^  Italy,  in  this  manner,  was,  by  papal  treasoa 
sevezed  from  the  eastern  emperor. 

Gregory's  success  encouraged  Zachary.  Childeric,  the  French 
king,  was,  in  761,  deposed  for  ineflBiciency,  and  Pepin,  mayor  of 
the  palace,  crowned  for  his  activiQr  and  achievements;  and 
through  the  casuistry  of  Zachary,  who  occupied  the  Roman  see, 
which  was  esteemed,  in  the  ei^th  century,  the  seminary  of  all 
virtue  and  sanctity.  The  ultra  partizans  of  Romanism  main* 
tain  that  the  diadem  was  transferred  from  Childeric  to  Pepin 
by  the  pontiff's  supremacy,  and  not  by  his  casuistry.  Eginhard, 
indeed,  says  Childeric  was  dethroned  by  the  command  of 
Zachary,  and  Pepin  crowned  by  his  autnority.*  Similar  ex- 
pressions have  been  used  by  Regino,  Aimon,  Marian,  Sigebertt 
Otho,  ^milius,  and  Ado.  Launoy,  Caron,  and  Du  Pin  think 
that  this  phraseobgy  signifies  only  the  psyal  advice  and  recom- 
mendadon.  The  Roman  pontiff's  authority,  however,  influ- 
enced the  French  imtion,  and  decided  the  destiny  of  die  French 
king,  who  was  hurled  fi-om  the  throne  and  immured  in  a  monas- 
try.  The  Pope,  also,  dissolved  the  oath  of  fidelity,  which  Pepin 
and  the  French  nation  had  taken  to  Childeric,  and  which,  for 
the  gratificadon  of  ambition,  they  had  violated.* 

1 XU  oe  poavoient  en  conscience  payer  des  tributes  a  on  prince  her^tiqae.  Ver* 
tot,  13.  Giannon,  II.  4.  Bruy.  I.  520.  Labb.  S.  163.  Mezeray,  L  198.  Oiannoo, 
T.  1.    Oaion,  32.  Da  Pin,  608. 

sPer  anctoritatem  Romani  Pontificis.  Egmhard,  in  OaroL— Papa  mandaril 
Pinino.    Regino^  II.    Meseray,  I.  209.    Aimon- IV.  61. 

_•  Zacbarias  omnes  Francigenas  a  Joramento  fidelitatls  absolvit.  Oarai^  e»  IX. 
DcL  Pin,  513. 
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The  third  period,  in  the  annsfb  of  papal  depositkm  of  €m}>e^ 
lors  and  kings,  beffan  with  Gregory  tne  Seventh,  and  lasted  till 
the  declension  of  the  papacy  at  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
formation. This  protracted  series  of  about  five  hundred  years 
Was  marked  by  pontifical  sovereignty  and  xegel  debasemaitr 
Ihiring  this  time,  the  Roman  vicegerents  of  h^ven,  shining  in 
meridian  splendour  and  appearing  in  all  their  ^lory,  continued, 
according  to  th^  dictates  of  interest  or  passion,  to  dethrone 
sovereigns,  transfer  kingdoms,  and  control  the  governments  of 
tiie  world.  Each  vicar-general  of  Grod  in  succession,  -  with 
hardly  any  exception,  proceeded,  on  his  accession  to  the  chaii^ 
of  the  Galilean  fisherman,  to  faiui  his  anathemas,  issue  his 
interdicts,  and  degrade  kings.  The  history  of  these  transactions 
would  fill  foUos.  A  few  continental  examples  may  be  supplied 
fiom  the  annals  of  Gregory,  Clement,  Boni&ce,  and  Julius,  who 
deposed  Henry,  Lewis,  Philip,  and  Lewis.  A  few  British  in« 
stances  may  be  selected  from  the  history  of  Adrian,  Innocent,' 
Paul,  and  Pius,  in  their  treatment  of  Henry,  John,  Heniy,  and 
Elizabeth. 

Gregory  and  Clement  deposed  Henry  and  Lewis,  two  Ger* 
man  emperors ;  and  Boniface  and  Julius  degraded  Philip  and 
Lewis,  two  F  rench  kings.  Gregory  the  Seventh,  who  succeeded 
to  the  papal  throne  in  3  078,  was,  according  to  Odio,  Panvinius, 
and  the  Leodian  clergy,  the  first  Pope,  who,  in  the  fury  of  am- 
Intion,  attempted  the  degradation  ot  civil  potentates.  I  have 
often,  says  Otho, '  read  the  deeds  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and 
never  found  anjr,  prior  to  Henry,  whom  papal  usurpation  de^ 
prived  of  his  kmgdom  or  dignity.'  Henry,  says  Panvinius, 
•  was  the  first  whom  pontifical  ambition  divested  of  his  kingdom 
or  empire.'  Hildebrand,  according  to  the  Leodian  clergy, 
'first  lifted  the  sacerdotal  lance  against  the  royal  diadem.'* 
Similar  statements  have  been  made  by  Benno,  Waltram, 
Trithemius,  Gotofred,  Cuspinian,  Masson,  Helmold,  and 
Giannon.  >. 

Gregory  had  not  only  the  honour  of  commencement  in  this 
field,  but  also  of  bringing  the  system  to  perfection.  His  infal- 
libility excelled  his  predecessors  and  eclipsed  all  his  successors 
in  the  noble  art,  which  he  had  the  glory  to  invent.  His  holi- 
ness pointed  his  sarcasms  against  the  institution  of  regal  gov* 
emment,  as  well  as  a^inst  its  royal  administration.  The 
dignity  itself,  his  infallibility'  deckired,  *  was  the  invention  of 
laymen  who  were  unacquainted  with  God.  Monarchy,  which 
he  represented  as  a  stratagem  of  Satan  and  ushered  into  the 

>  HildebranduB  primus  levavit  Mcerdotalem  lanceam  contra  diaddma  regift.  OribU 
t.S14.    Da  Pin,  476.    Oanm,  SO.    Milldtot,5S4. 
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woxld  by  infiarnal  aMncy,  reigns  over  men,  his  holiness  dis- 
covered, in  blind  ambkion  and  intolerable  presumption  and  in 
the  perpetration  of  rapine,  pride^  perfidy,  homicide,  and  every 
atsocity.  Kings,  who  axe  void  of  reli^on,  Gregory  characteri- 
sed as  *  the  body  and  members  of  we  Devil/^  Sovereigns, 
accordingly,  he  treated  as  his  vassals.  The  necks  of  all,  he 
alleged,  should  submit  to  the  clergy,  and  much  more  to  the 
hierarch,  whom  the  supreme  Divinity  had  appointed  to  preside 
over  the  clergy.  He  degraded  Basilas  the  Polish  king,  and 
Nicephorus  the  Grecian  emperor.  The  vicerc^  of  Heaven,  in 
the  wantonness  of  ambition  and  fury,  menanced  the  Frendi 
and  EngUsh  sovereigns,  and,  indeed,  all  the  Eiiropean  ^poten- 
tates  with  degradation. 

But  Gregory's  treatment  of  Henry,  the  emperor,  affords  the 
most  striking  dis{)lay  of  his  tyranny «^  This  denunciation  was 
issued  in  two  Roman  councils,  ana  presents  the  most  fiightful 
combination  of  dissimulation,  blasphemy,  arrogance,  folly,  super 
stition,  and  fury  that  ever  outraged  reason  or  insulted  man* 
The  papacy  he  represented  as  forced  on  his  acceptance,  and 
received  with  signs  and  tears;  though  ambition,  it  is  well 
known,  wss  the  ruUng  passion  of  his  soul.  He  forced  his  way, 
in  the  general  opinion,  to  the  papal  throne  through  murder  and 
perfidy,  and  certainly  by  hasty  and  l^pocritical  machinations. 
Henry  and  his  partizans,  he  denommated  '  wild  beasts  and 
members  of  the  DeviL*  Assuming  the  authori^  of  Almighty 
God  even  in  an  act  of  enormity,  this  -plenipotaitiary  of  heaven 
proceeded  *  for  the  honour  and  protection  of  the  church,  to 
depose  Henry  fix)m  the  government  of  Germany  and  Italy,  in 
Ae  name  of  me  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.'  The  sentence 
was  accompanied  with  shocking  execrations.  His  holiness, 
*  relying  on  the  divine  mercy,  cursed  the  emperor  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Uie  Almighty,  with  whom  he  joined  Jesus,  Peter,  Paul» 
and  Lady  Mary  the  mother  of  God.'  Henry's  subjects,  Gre^ 
ory  absolved  from  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and  transferred  his 
dominions  to  Bx>dolphus,  to  whom  he  granted  the  pardon  of  all 
sin,  and  apostolic  benediction  in  time  and  eternity.  A  Roman 
council  ot  one  hundred  and  ten  bishops,  in  which  Gxegorj 
presided,  urged  their  head,  by  their  importunity,  to  pass  this 
sentence,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Victor,  Urban, 
Pascal,  Gelasius,  and  Calixtus  in  the  synods  of  Beneventum, 
Placentia,  Rome,  Colonia,  and  Rheims.' 

1  Digpitat  a  saBciilaribiis  etiam  Deam  ignorantibiu  inventa«  Mandi  principe  dlt 
bolo  videlicet  afitante.  Labb.  12.  409 — Membra  aiint  Demomun.  Illi  uiaboii 
ecnpiu  stmt.  Labb.  12.  501. — Membra  diaboU  consoirezere,  et  manoa  auas  in  ma 
Miriectere.    Platin.  152.    Daniel,  3,  106. 

*  Labb.  19,  599,  600,  639.    Platina,  153.    Qiamum,  X.  5.    Akz.  18,  295,  38& 
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His  m&nihiliQr'd  curse,  faoweyer,  did  not  coDflame  Henry,  nor 
did  his  blessing  preserve  Rodolphns.  His  apostolic  benediction, 
wbich  be  pronounced  on  Rodolphns,  was  of  litde  use  in  time, 
vbatever  it  might  eflfect  in  eternity.  The  usurper  fell  in  battte 
against  the  emperor.^  Holding  up  his  hand«  which  had  been 
wounded  in  the  engagement,  to  his  captains, '  you  see,'  said  the 
d^ing  warrior,  *  this  hand  with  which  I  swore  allegiance  to 
Henry.  But  Gregory  induced  me  to  break  my  oath  and  usurp 
an  unmerited  honour.  I  have  received  this  mortal  wound  in 
the  hand,  with  which  I  violated  my  obligation.'  That  martyr 
of  ambition,  treason,  perjury,  and  pontifical  domination  made 
this  confession  and  expired. 

Many^  of  the  Italian,  German,  and  French  prelacy  in  the 
mean  time,  supported  Henry  against  Gre^ry.  The  emperor 
mustered  a  party,  and  summon^  the  councils  of  Worms,  Ments, 
and  Brescia  against  the  pontiff.  The  council  of  Worms  accused 
his  holiness  of  perjury,  innovation,  and  too  great  familiarity 
with  the  Countess  Matdda.  The  synod  of  Brescia  deposed  the 
head  of  the  church,  for  simony,  perjury,  sacrilege,  obstinacy, 
perverseness,  scandal,  sorcery,  necromancy,  infidelitjr,  heresy, 
and  Berengarianism*^  Henry,  in  this  manner,  enjoyed  the 
sweets  of  evangelical  retaliation,  and  returned,  according  to  the 
old  law,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  or  deposition  for  deposition, 

Clement  deposed  the  Emperor  Lewis,  as  Gregory  had  de- 
graded the  Emperor  Henry.  Lewis  indeed  was  excommunicated 
by  the  pontiffs  John,  Benedict,  and  Clement.  The  emperor, 
on  his  election,  had  not  submitted  to  be  crowned  by  the  popei, 
or  plastered  with  the  hierarch's  hdiy  oil  John  tlie  Twenty^ 
second,  therefore,  according  to  custom,  excommunicated  Lewn. 
The  pope  fulminated  red-hot  anathemas  and  execrations  against 
the  emperor,  as  a  patron  of  schism  and  heresy.  Benedict  con- 
firmed John's  sentence,  and  divested  Levins  of  the  imperial 
C dignity,  which,  according  to  his  infalHbility,  devolved  on  th« 
mtiff  as  the  viceroy  of  heaven.  Clement  the  Sixth  degraded 
ewis  in  1344,  and  ordered  the  election  of  another  emperor.^ 

Lewis,  however,  though  excommunicated  and  cursed,  protes- 
ted against  the  papal  sentence,  and  appealed  to  a  general  ccnub- 
cil.  He  declapod  that  the  imperial  aignity,  with  which  he  was 
vested  by  election,  depended  on  God  and  not  on  the  pontiffi 
who  possessed  no  authority  in  temporals.  He  even  retorted 
John's  deposition,  and  raised  Nicholas,  in  opposition,  to  the 
pontifical  throne.  The  emperor,  in  his  hostility  to  the  refrac- 
tory pontiflS,  was  supported  by  the  German  electors.    Hie 

^  Helmold,  o.  29.    Albert  ad  Ann.  1080.    Oiaimon,  X,  5.    Oc<)mlle,  415. 
•  Caron.  126.    Da  Pin,  2,  216,  217.    Giannon,  X.  5. 
•Labb.  15,  148,  419.    Da  Pin,  552.    Dan.  4.  55.  Garon.  3C 
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majesty  olso  constilted  the  umversities  of  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  especially  those  of  Bononia  and  Paris,  on  the  lawfulness 
and  validity  of  the  papal  denunciations.  These  all  agreed  that 
the  acts  and  enactments  of  John  against  Lewis  were  contrary 
to  Christian  simplicity  and  divine  philosophy.^ 

Boniface  and  Julius  deposed  Philip  and  Lewis,  French  kings. 
as  Gregory  and  Clement  had  degraded  Henry  and  Lewis, 
German  emperors.  Boniface  was  a  man  of  profound  capacity, 
and  of  extensive  information  in  the  civil  and  canon  law.  Am- 
bition was  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul ;  and  seemed,  in  him, 
to  be  without  any  bounds  or  limits.  He  hurled  his  anathemas 
in  every  direction  against  all  who  opposed  the  mad  projects  of 
his  measureless  ambition.  Philip  the  Fair,  the  French  king, 
who  withstood  his  usurpations,  was,  in  consequence,  visited  by 
the  papal  denunciations.  Boni&ce,  in  proper  form  and  wiu 
due  solemnity,  excommunicated  the  king,  interdicted  his  king- 
dom, freed  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  declared  the 
government  of  the  French  nation  to  have  devolved  on  the 
ttoman  pontiff.' 

The  French  king  and  nation,  however,  refused  to  acquiesce 
in  the  pontifTs  decision  or  submit  to  his  temporal  authority, 
Boniface  declared  that  Philip  was  subject  to  the  holy  see  m 
temporals  as  well  as  in  spirituals ;  and  that  the  contrary  was 
heresy.  Philip  replied,  that  he  was  subject  to  none  in  tempo- 
rals ;  and  that  the  contrary  was  madness.  The  prince,  on  tnis 
occasion,  addressed  the  pontiff,  not  as  his  holiness,  but  as  his 
foolishness.  The  Parisian  parliament  burnt  the  papal  bulls. 
The  French,  consisting  of  the  nobiUty,  the  clergy,  and  the  mag- 
istracy convened  by  the  king,  rejected  his  claims  and  confirm^ 
their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  immunity.  The  vicar-general  of 
God  was  assailed  in  turn,  and  found  guilty  of  simony,  murder, 
usury,  incest,  adultery,  heresy,  and  atneisfti.  The  majesty  of 
the  Church,  says  Manana,  *  was,  by  an  unprecedented  atrocity, 
violated  in  the  person  of  the  pope.**  His  infallibility,  mad- 
dened by  the  outrage,  died  of  grief  and  desperation. 

Julius  excommunicated  Lewis,  as  Boniface  had  anathemati- 
zed Philip.  His  supremacy,  in  1510  and  in  due  and  proper 
form,  deposed  the  king,  interdicted  the  nation,  rescinded  the 
people's  oath  of  fealty,  and  transferred  the  kingdom  to  any 
successful  invader.    He  anathematized  the  Oallican  clergy,  the 

1  Actn  et  dogmata  Joannit  adTerraa  Caesarem,  ChriitiAiMs  dmpHcttati  et  Diviiul 
{duloBophia  repof^are.    Aventinas,  VIL    Oaron,  44.    Da  Phi,  2,  502. 

s  Labb.  14.  1222.  Dan.  4.  380.  Marian.  3.  306.  Du,  Fin,  560.  Meteray,  % 
778. 

*  Par  on  attentat  inoni,  lamsQest^  d«  Peglise  fat  viol6  en  la  peiaoiiiie  4a  Ffepe 
Booi&ce  Vni.    Mariana,  3,  304.    Da  Pin,  2,  490. 
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oonncd  of  Pisa,  Milan,  and  Lyons,  and  all  the  sovereigns  who 
should  aid  the  French  monarch.  Lewis,  though  a  man  of 
honour  and  piety,  the  j)lenipotentiary  of  heaven  accursed  in 
dreadful  anatnemas  and  imprecations-  The  king  of  Navarre, 
the  French  sovereign's  ally,  his  holiness  honoured  with  similar 
compliments  and  benedictions,  and  his  kingdoms  with  equal 
tokens  of  pontifical  charity  and  benevolence.* 

Lewis  withstood  Juliits,  as  Philip  had  resisted  Bonifiice.  He 
convoked  a  general  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  at.  Tours, 
which  established  the  nullity  of  unjust  excommunications,  the 
right  of  repelling  pontifical  usurpation,  and  the  lawfulness  of 
withdrawing  obedience,  in  case  of  aggression,  from  the  Roman 
see.  Patronized  by  his  most  Christian  majesty,  the  council  of 
Pisa,  afterwards  translated  to  Milan  and  Lyons,  convicted  his 
holiness  of  perjury,  schism,  incorrigibility,  and  obduracy,  and 
suspended  him  from  the  administration  of  the  papacy ;  and  his 
suspension,  in  the  French  natbn,  was  authorised  Dy  the  French 
king"  and  government.* 

These  are  a  few  specimens  of  continental  depositions.  But 
the  Roman  pontifis  also  extended  their  usurpations  to  the 
British  islands,  and  assumed  the  sovereignty  of^  England  and 
Ireland.  Adrian  transferred  Ireland  to  Heniy ;  while  Innocent, 
^aul,  and  Pius  deposed  John,  Henry,  and  Elizabeth. 

Adrian  the  Fourth,  who  arrogated  the  power  of  transferring 
kingdoms,  was  a  striking  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
Kfe,  and  the  presumption  of  many  who  rise  fh)m  penury  to 
power.  Bom  in  England,  and  the  child  of  indigence  and  obscu- 
rity, he  was  subject,  in  early  life,  to  all  the  hardships  which 
march  in  the  trtun  of  poverty.  He  lived  in  an  English  abbey, 
spent  his  juvenile  days  in  drudgery,  and  subsisted,  during  ms 
youth,  on  alms  supplied  by  the  cold  hand  of  charity.  Elevated 
m  the  revolution  ol  human  affairs,  to  the  pontifical  dignity,  he 
displayed  all  the  arrogance  which  oflen  attends  a  sudden  tran- 
sition from  meanness  to  celebrity.  He  compelled  the  Emperor 
Frederic  Barbarossa  to  officiate  as  his  equerry.  His  imperial 
majesty,  in  the  sight  of  all  his  army,  had  the  honour  of  holding 
the  stirrup  for  his  pontifical  holiness.'  His  infallibility,  also,  as 
the  viceroy  of  heaven,  bestowed  Ireland  on  Henry  the  Second, 
king  of  England.  Henry's  petition  on  the  occasion  and  Adrian'$ 
grant  are  me  two  completest  specimens  of  hypocrisy  and  the 
two  foulest  perversions  of  religion,  to  cloke  ambition  and 


»Lahb.  19.636.    Daniel,?.  5.    Marian,  5,  710,  711,  749,  787. 

•Da  Pin,  284.    Oarcm.  184.  Labb.  19,  558.    Danid,  7,  214.  

•Morery,  1.   130.     U  fdt  reaolv^  que  Frtdferic  feroit  Im  ibnctioii  d^ecnfm 
OTpr^dnPkpe.  Bniyi,3.21. 
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avancet  the  love  of  power  and  money,  diat  die  amuiLi  ot 
nations  affords 

HenrVf  in  11559  despatched  messengers  to  Adrian,  rec^uesdng 
his  in&llibility's  permission  to  invade  Ireland.  His  design,  the 
EngUsh  sovereign  pretended,  was  to  exterminate  the  seeds  of 
immorality,  and  turn  the  brutal  Irish,  who  were  Christians  only 
in  name,  to  the  faith  and  to  the  way  of  truth.*  Adrian's  reply 
was  complaisant,  and  fraud  with  the  grossest  dissimulation  ana 
ambition.  Be  pronounced  his  apostcnic  benediction  on  Henry, 
whom  he  styled  his  dearest  son,  who,  on  account  of  his  resolu- 
tion to  conquer  Ireland,  would  obtain  glory  on  earth  and  feUci^ 
in  heaven.  Fame  and  heaven,  in  the  apostolic  manifesto,  were 
to  be  the  recompense  of  bloodshed  and  usurpation.  The  reduc- 
tion of  Ireland  and  the  murder  of  its  inhabitants,  his  holiness 
represented  as  the  means  of  enlarging  the  bounds  of  the  church, 
teaching  the  truths  of  Christianity  to  a  bsirbarous  and  unlettered 
people,  and  eradicating  the  tares  of  vice  from  the  garden  of 
Goa.  All  this,  in  his  infallibility's  statement,  would  tend  to 
the  honour  of  Ood  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  His  holiness, 
anxious  in  this  mapner  for  the  salvation  of  men,  was  also  mindr 
fill  of  another  important  consideration.  He  had  the  recollec- 
tion to  stipulate  for  peter-pence,  which  was  an  annual  tax  from 
each  family.^  This  fruit  of  Henry's  militarv  mission,  which 
Adrian  repeats  in  his  apostolic  bull,  seems  to  have  been  oonge- 
nial  with  his  infallibility's  devotion,  and  gratifying,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  to  his  pontifical  piety.  The  pontiC  like  a  holy 
humble  successor  of  the  Oalilean  fisherman,  reminds  the  English 
monarch  of  his  right  to  bestow  Ireland  on  Henry.  This  isknd, 
his  infallibihty  discovered,  and  aU  others  which  have  been 
enhghtened  by  the  sun  of  righteousness  and  shown  evidence  of 
their  Christianity,  belong  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  Adrian,' 
who,  it  appears,  had  a  respectable  domain,  considered  Henry's 
application  fer  apostolic  sanction  to  his  expedition,  as  an  earnest 
of ,  victory.  Adrian's  bull  was  confirmed  by  Alexander  the 
Third.  The  Irish  clergy  also  met  at  Waterford,  submitted  to 
the  papal  dictation,  and  took  an  oath  of  fidehty  to  Henry  and 
bis  successors. 

Mageoghegan  and  Caron,  the  fiiends  of  Romanism,  have 
both  condemned  the  bull  of  Adrian,  which  transferred  Ireland 
to  Henry .^    Adrian's  sentence,  says  Mageoghegan,  *  violated 

I  Hoarines  illoB  beftiales  ad  fidem  et  tibiii  redacere  varitatis.    Paris,  91. 

'  Do  ringoliB  domibns,  Humam  unhu  denarii  Beato  Petro  yelle  solvere  peniioiieBk 
Labb.  13.  14,  15.     Mageogh.  1.  439,  et  2.  12.  Spoil.  1152.  lU. 

Ut . . .  qoiB  ad  bonorem  Dei  et  salotem  pertinent  animamin  taliter  ordinentnr, 
at  a  Deo  sempitemsB  meroedia  fructom  cooaeqai  merearia.  Trivettna,  Ann.  lUS. 
Oaoherj,  3. 151. 

*  Biageogh.  1.  440.    Caron,  c.  13. 
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die  rights  (^nations  and  tbe  most  sacred  laws  of  men,  und^ 
the  specious  pretext  of  religion  and  reformation*  Ireland  was 
blotted  from  the  map  of  nations  and  consigned  to  the  loss  of 
freedom,  without  a  tribunal  and  without  a  crime.'  The  historian 
fepresents  Henry,  who  undertook  to  reform  the  brutal  Irish, 
*as  a  man  of  perfidy,  superstition,  selfishness,  and  debauchery, 
and  void  of  gratituae,'  goodness,  and  religion.'  Adrian's  buU, 
says  Caron, '  proclaims  the  author  a  tyrant  and  a  transgressor 
of  the  law  of  nations  and  equity.' 

!bmocent  divested  John  of  England,  as  Adrian  had  vested 
Henry  with  Ireland.  Innocent  the  Third,  says  Orleans,  might 
boast  of  striking  nearly  all  the  crowned  heads  with  anathemaap 
The  Roman  pontiff*  opened  the  campaign  against  the  British 
sovereign  by  a  national  interdict.  This,  whicn  he  published  in 
1208,  presents  to  the  eye  of  superstition  an  awM  spectacle.  All 
the  institutions  of  religion  were  suspended,  except  Baptism, 
Confession,  and  the  Viaticum  in  tne  last  extremity.  Tl^ 
churches  were  closed.  The  images  of  the  saints  were  laid  on 
tbe  ground,  and  the  bells  ceased  to  tolL  The  dead,  borne  fix>m 
tiie  towns,  were,  without  ceremony  or  funer^  solemnity,  depo* 
sited  in  pits  or  buried,  like  dogs,  in  the  highways.* 

The  interdict  being  found  ineffectual^  John,  in  1209,  was 
excommunicated.  Am  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  communica- 
ti<Mi  with  the  kin^  at  table,  in  council,  or  even  in  conversation. 
His  deposition  followed  in  1212.  Innocent,  in  a  consistory  of 
the  sacred  college,  and  in  accordance  with  their  unanimous 
advice,  declared  John's  dethronement,  the  recision  of  his  people's 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  transfer-of  the  kingdom  to  Pnihp  the 
French  monarch.  The  English  sovereign  was  denounced  as  the 
public  enemy  of  God.*  The  French  king  was  encouraged  to 
take  possession  of  the  English  realm.  His  holiness  euorted 
all  Cmistians  in  the  British  and  French  States  to  rally  round  the 
standard  of  Philip ;  and  offered  a  pardon  of  all  sin  as  an  induce^ 
ment  to  emgage  m  the  holy  expedition.  He  granted  the  sol 
diery  of  the  pious  enterprise  the  same  remission  as  the  pilgrims 
who  visited  tne  sacred  sepulchre,  or  the  crusaders  who  marched 
for  the  recovery  of  the  noly  land.  The  British  nobility  and 
people  were  invited  to  rebellion;  and  *the  English  Darons 
rgmced  in  being  fiieed  firom  the  obligation  of  fideUty.'*  Philip's 
piety  and  ambition  were  kindled  by  the  prospect  of  obtainmg 

^  Oorpora  qnoqae  delaDCtontm  de  oivitatibos  et  TiUk  e£Eerobaiitiir,  et  more 
tanom,  m  biTiif  et  foftatli  sine  oratioiiibiii  etsacerdotottiiiiiiisterio  sepeliebeator. 
M.  Paris,  217.    Polyd.  Virg.  271.    Oiiean^  1. 118. 

^  Tanquam  Dei  pablkam  hostem  penequantor.  Poly.  Virgu.  XV.  Oneanfy 
1. 119. 

*  Lee  Seigneon  rsris  de  te  tdr  abaom  de  lear  serme&t  de  Sdelh6.  Dtt.  S. 
SOS,  554. 
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die  expiation  of  sin,  and  the  possession  of  a  kingdom.  He 
mustered  an  army,  equipped  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  sail,  and 
only  waited  a  favouring  gale  to  swell  the  canvass  and  waft  his 
army  to  the  British  shores. 

The  thimder  of  the  Vatican,  the  disaffection  of  the  English, 
and  especially  the  armament  of  the  French  king,  alarmed  the 
British  sovereign  and  shook  his  resolution.  He  submitted  to 
all  the  despotic  demands  of  the  pontiff.  British  independence 
struck  to  Roman  tyranny.  John,  in  an  assembly  of  the  English 
nobility  and  clergy,  took  the  crown  firom  his  head,  delivered  it, 
in  tbken  of  subjection,  to  Pandolphus  the  pope's  Nuncio,  from 
whom  the  king  condescended  to  receive  this  emblem  of 
royaUty.*  The  monarch  confirmed  his  submission  with  an  oath. 
Tnese  transactions  completed  the  degradation  of  majesty.  This 
important  day  witnessed  the  debasement  of  the  British  sove- 
reign, and  the  vassalage  of  the  British  nation.  Pandolphus,  in 
consequence,  who  was  vested  with  legatine  authority,  counter- 
manded Philip's  expedition.  Philip  had  only  been  flie  tool  of 
Innocent's  despotism  ;  and  his  agency,  when  John  submitted, 
Jiecame  unnecessary. 

Paul  the  Third,  in  1535,  issued  sentence  of  deposition  against 
Henry  the  Eighth,  in  retaliation  for  the  British  sovereign's 
rejection  of  the  pontifical  authority.  Henry,  indeed,  accordiDg 
to  Mageoghegan  and  Du  Pin,  *  waa  guilty,  not  of  heresy,  but 
merely  of  schism.  He  changed  nothing  in  the  faith.  His 
majesty,  without  any  discrimination,  persecuted  the  partizans 
of  popery  and  protestantism.  The  Reformation  indeed,  in 
England,  had  hot  appeared  under  Henry.  This  Revolution  was 
reserved  for  the  following  reign.'*  But  Henry  withdrew  from 
the  papal  jurisdiction,  and,  in  consequence,  was  exposed  to 
papal  execration.  Paul  excommunicated  and  deposea  Heniy, 
mterdicted  the  nation,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  oath 
of  allegiance.  He  transferred  the  kingdom  to  any  successful 
invader,  and  prohibited  all  communication  with  the  English 
monarch.  He  deprived  the  king  of  Christian  burial,  and  con- 
signed the  sovereign,  and  his  friends,  accompUces,  and  adherents 
to  anathemas,  maledictions,  and  everlastm^  destruction.  *  Paul,' 
saj's  Paolo, '  excommunicated,  anathematized,  cursed,  and  con- 
demned Henry  to  eternal  damnation.'*    He  stigmatized  his 

^  Diadema  oapiti  ademptom  Pandolpho  legato  tradit,  Bimqaain  Id  ipse  ant 
bnredes  acceptmi,  nui  a  Pontifice  Romano.  Polydoroa  VirgiliaB,  273.  M.  Tans, 
S27.  Daniel  3.  556.  OHeans,  1.  121.  Ck)ncednnnB  Deo  et  noatzo  Pap»  Inno- 
centio  cjnsqne  snccesBorilniB  totom  regnom  An^in  et  totom  refanm  Hibemte^ 
pro  redemptione  peccatoram  nostro^m.    Trivettas,  Am.  1213.    l>achenr»  3. 183* 

'  La  reforme  ne  a'etoit  pas  encore  montr6e  k  deconrert  Bona  Henri  VUL  Oetta 
roToIation  etoit  reaerv^e  an  resne  aoivant.  Le  Boi  n'etoit  qne  icluBmatiqQe. 
Mageogfaegan,  2.  310.— Nihil  qniaem  in  fide  mntana.    Da  Pin,  508. 

*  jBoi  aoathematii,  maledictionis,  et  damnationii  vtemo  mnorone  pereutiaMS. 
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posterity  by  Queen  Anna,  wiA  ill^tiniacy  and  mcapacity  of 
succession  to  the  crown ;  wtulo  he  delivered  bis  partizans  to 
slavery. 

The  English  clergy,  his  holiness  commanded  to  leave  th^ 
kingdom^  and  admonished  the  nobili^  to  arm  in  rebellion 
against  the  king.  He  annulled  every  treaty  between  Henry 
and  other  princes.  He  enjoined  the  clergy  to  publish  the 
excommunicadon ;  and,  with  the  standard  of  the  cross,  to  ring 
^  bells  on  the  occasion,  and  then  extinguish  the  candles* 
All  who  opposed,  according  to  his  infeUibility,  *  incurred  the 
indignation  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  blessed  Apostles  Peter 
and  Paul.* 

Pius  deposed  Elizabeth,  as  Innocent  and  PauJ  had  degraded 
John  £uk1  Henry.  His  holiness,  in  1570,  ^  anathematized  her 
inajesty  as  a  professor  and  patron  of  heresy,  despoiled  the 
English  queen  of  all  dominion  and  dignity,  and  freed  tne  British 
nation  from  all  subjection  and  fideUty.'  His  infaUibility's  im- 
precations, according  to  Gabutjus,  took  effect  on  the  British 
sovereign.  *  The  queen  of  England,'  says  the  historian  of  Pius 
the  Finh,  *  exchanged,  in  1603,  an  impious  hfe  for  eternal 
death.*! 

The  Roman  pontiff  also  intrigued  for  the  temporal  destrucUoq 
of  the  English  queen,  whom  he  had  excommunicated.  This, 
he  attempted  by  rebellion  and  invasion,  and  through  the  agency 
of  Rodolpho  and  the  Spanish  king.  Rodolpho,  a  Florentine 
merchant  who  resided  at  London,  employed,  in  his  zeal  for 
Romanism,  a  variety  of  stratagems  for  exciting  an  insurrection 
in  England.  Many  partizans  of  popeiy  ana  some  nominal 
fiiends  of  protestantism,  actuated  hy  ambition  or  a  desire  of 
innovation,  entered  into  the  conspiracy.  This,  according  to 
Gabutius,  *  was  an  evidence  of  their  piety.*  The  majority  of 
the  nobility,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  engaged,  through 
tile  activity  of  Rodolpho,  in  this  combinatbn  for  an  insurreo- 
lion.'     THe  rebels  were  to  be  supported  by  a  Spanish  army  of 

CShemb.  2.  704.  U  aroit  exoommani6,  aiiatheinati86,  tnandit,  condainn6  k  la 
damnadod  extemello.  ?aoI.  1.  166.  Labb.  19.  l£^03.  Mageogh.  2.  310.  Dtt 
Pm,  568.  Alex.  93«  174.  Panlusi  III.  HeDricum  regno  ao  dominuB  omidbaa 
nrhratam  denunciat,  and  loca  omnia,  in  quibns  rex  fuerit,  ecolesiaBtico  sabjicit 
nteTdicto.  Henrici  ^ruBalloe  and  subdilos  a  joramento  fidelitatis  absolvit  Alex. 
24.  420. 

1  Ipsam  Angles  regno  omniqne  alio  dominio  digmtate,  privilegio,  privatom  da- 
elaravity  muneftme  ao  jinguloB  ejus  Bubditoe  a  joramento  fidelitatis  abflolvit^  latoa 
n  eo8  qoiSnioB  legiboB  and mandatiB parerent  anadiemate;  qnam  oonBtitationem, 
Qregonna  XIII,  and  Sixtas  V. '  innovamnt  and  confirmaront.  Alex.  24.  435. 
Mageogh.  3.  412,  413.  Impiam  yitam  cmn  sempitenia  inorte  oommotaTerit. 
Qabotiiii*  102.    Mageof^.  3.  409.    Thnan.  2.  770. 

*  Inoolamm  aninuM  «a  filiaabethae  perditionem,  rebelBone  fiusta,  eommoyeret 
Aa^^camm  ia  BliaabetlMin  i>ie  con^Hrantiom  stadia  foveret.  BodnUoB  ne^otiqm  oo 
^iSsadt,  at  part  mqjor  optiTnirttim  in  BliBabetfaam  oeoBpiraret.    GabuL  103. 
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10,000  tnfen  from  tbe  Netheriands,  under  the  command  of  die 
Duke  of  Alva.  But  the  vigilance  of  Cecil>  Elizabeth's  Secretary, 
frustrated  the  machinations  of  Rodolpho  and  Alva. 

The  designs  of  Pius  were  afterward  pursued  by  Gregory, 
Sixtus,  and  Clement.  Oregory  the  Thirteenth,  in  1580,  sent 
his  apostolic  benediction  to  the  Irish  rebels,  who,  according  to 
his  infallibility,  were,  in  the  war  with  the  En^h,  figrang 
against  the  friends  of  heresy  and  the  enemies  of  God.  Tte 
pontiff  accompanied  this  benediction  to  the  Irish  army  with  a 
plenary  pardon  of  all  sins,  as  to  the  crusaders  who  marched  fix 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  sujyorted  his  benediction 
and  remisaon  with  a  levy  of  2000  men  raised  in  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal states.  Sixtus  the  Fifth  also  fulminated  anathemas  and 
deposition  against  Elizabeth ;  and  urged  Spain  to  second  his 
maledicdons  by  military  expeditions  to  Ireland.  Clemeirf  the 
Eighth,  in  1600,  loaded  Oviedo  and  La  Cerda,  whom  Philip  the 
Spanish  king  had  despatched  to  Ireland,  with  crusading  indut 
gences  to  all  who  would  arm  in  defence  of  the  faith.* 

The  Spanish  king,  induced  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  sent  two 
expeditions  to  Ireland,  under  Lerda  and  Aquilla,  with  amtt, 
ammunition,  men,  and  money.  The  university  of  Salamancn, 
in  the  mean  time,  as  well  as  that  cf  Valladolid,  celebrated  for 
learning  and  Catholicism,  deliberated,  in  1603,  on  the  lawfiil- 
Aess  of  the  war  waged  by  the  Irish  against  the  English.  The 
Salekmancan  theologians,  after  mature  consideration,  decided  in 
favour  of  its  legality,  and  of  supporting  tbe  army  of  the  faitli 
under  the  command  of  O'Neal,  pnnce  of  Tyrone,  against  the 

Jueen  of  England.  The  learned  doctors,  at  the  same  tims, 
etermined  against  the  lawfulness  of  resisting  O'Neal,  who  was 
tbe  defender  of  Catholicism  against  heresy,  The  warriors  of  die 
feith,  according  to  the  Spanish  university,  were  sowing  rirf^e^ 
ousness  and  would  reap  an  eternal  recompense :  while  uiose 
who  supported  the  English  committed  a  mortal  sm,  and  wouU 
suflfer,  if  they  persisted,  the  reward  of  iniquity.  This  sentence 
proceeded  on  tne  principle,  which  the  Salamancans  assumed  as 
certain,  that  the  Roman  pontiff  had  a  right  to  use  the  secular 
arm  against  the  deserters  of  the  faith  and  the  impugners  of 
Catholicism.*  The  university  of  Valladolid  agreed  wiui  that  of 
Salamanca;  and  both,  on  me  occasion,  differed  from  their 
modem  reply  in  1778  to  Pitt  the  British  statesman. 

The  Roman  pontiffs,  in  these  and  various  other  instances, 

1  Mageogfa.  3.  437,  542,  549.    Thnan.  '4.  531. 

'  Magno  cam  meiito  et  gpe  Tnaxinm  retribationis  ffitenin.  Mageo^  3.  598r 
Stafford,  285.  Tanqnam  oertatn  eat  accipiendam,  poiae  Bananmn  rontifioan 
Ada!  deserCorea,  et  eoa,  qm  Catboliccm  reHgioueBi  opptigoaat,  amda  oeoqMfieie*'* 
Mageogh.  3.  595.    fileinn,  193. 
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afaewedy  m  macdcal  illustration,  their  assumption  of  tetxiporal 
authority.  jBut  these  viceroys  of  heaven  also  taught  virhat  they 
practised ;  and  inculcated  tne  theory  in  their  hulls,  as  well  as 
the  execution  in  fact.  The  partiians  of  the  French  system 
indeed  have,  with  the  assistance  of  6hu£9ing  and  sopaistry» 
endeavoured  to  explain  this  principle  put  of  the  pontifical 
decretals.  Doctor  Slevin,  in  the  Maynooth  examination,  has, 
on  this  topic,  exhibited  a  world  of  quibbling,  chicaneiy,  and 
Jesuitism.  The  learned  doctor,  with  admirabk  dexterity,  p^ys 
the  artillery  of  misrepresentation  and  hair-breadth  distmctions. 
He  maintains  that  no  pope,  speaking  from  the  chair,  ever  pro- 
posed this  doctrine  to  tne  church,  to  he  believed  as  revealed  and 
held  as  an  article  of  faith.  Doctor  Higgins,  on  the  same  occa* 
sion,  and  with  more  candour  and  dogmatism  than  ^vin, 
asserted,  that  no  pontiff  defined  for  the  belief  of  the  faithful^ 
that  the  pontifical  power  of  dethroning  kings  was  founded  on 
divine  nght.^  These  misrepresentations  and  evasions,  how« 
ever,  will  vanish  before  a  plain  unvarnished  statement  of  fiu^ts* 
These  fi9u:ts  may  be  supphed  from  the  bulls  and  definitions  of 
Gregory,  Boniface,  Paul,  Pius,  and  Sixtus. 

Gregory  taught  the  principle  of  the  dethronement  of  kinos, 
with  as  much  decision  and  in  as  unequivocal  a  manner  as  he 
wielded  the  exercise.  His  infallibility,  in  a  Roman  council  in 
1076,  decreed,  that  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  in  heaven 
and  earth,  which  extended  to  temporals  as  well  as  to  spirituals^ 
and  by  which  he  deposed  the  emperor  Henry,  was  given  to  the 
pontiff  by  God.  Gregory,  in  consequence,  degraded  nis  imperial 
majesty  m  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  Th© 
sentence,  he  pronounced  in  council,  and  therefore  in  an  official 
capacity.  He  acted,  he  declared,  by  the  authori^  of  God,  and 
therefore  by  divine  right* 

Gregory  afterwards  vindicated  his  conduct  in  a  letter  to 
Herman,  who  requested  information  on  this  subject  The  act, 
he  said,  *  was  warranted  by  many  certain  scriptural  proofij,'  and 
quoted,  as  a  specimen,  the  words  of  Jesus  conferring  the  power 
of  the  keys.  He  represented,  *  the  Holy  Fathers  as  agreeing 
m  his  favour  with  one  spirit  and  with  one  voice.'  The  contrary 
opnion  his  holiness  caUed  madness,  fetuity,  impudence,  and 
iaolatiy.  Those  who  opposed,  he  styled  wild  beasts,  the  body 
of  Satan,  and  members  ot  the  devil  and  antichrist*    Philip  tw 

»  Slavin,  1S9.     Higgins,  275. 

<  Labb.  12.  49S.  499,  600,  637,  63S,  639.    Doran.  1.  46. 

'  Hijns  rei,  tarn  multa  et  certissima  documenta  in  sacranun  Bcripturanuii  paginlt 
ragpiiiuitor.    Greg,  ad  Herm.    Matt  zvi.  16. 

oancti  patres  in  hoc  consentientea,  et  nuaai  imo  tj^ta,  et  ana  yo<>D  oonco^ 
dantes.  X«abb.  12.  498. — Contra  illonim  fa«Mtiiiim^  qui  nefando  ore  garriont-^Pto 
magna  iataitate.    Beelta  tdololatris  incommt.    Labb.  12.  380,  497,  498. 
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French  moiarcb^  whose  soul  and  kingdom,  Gr^ory  aflinncd, 
were  in  the  jx)ntiflrs  power,  his  holiaess  denominated  a  ravenii^ 
wolf,  an  iniquitous  tyrant,  and  the  enemy  of  Grod,  religion,  and 
the  holy  churcf 

Boniface  followed  the  footsteps  of  Gregory.  The  Roman 
pontifii  says  Boniface  in  his  bull  against  Philip,  *  wields,  accord- 
mg  to  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  two  swords,  the  spiritual  and 
the  temporal.  He  who  denies  that  the  temporal  sword  is  in 
the  power  of  the  pope,  misunderstands  the  words  of  our  Lord/ 
His  infidlibility  applies  to  the  pope,  the  language  of  Jeremiah, 
"  I  have  set  thee  over  the  nations  and  over  the  kingdoms." 
This  power,  continues  his  holiness, '  is  not  human,  but  rather 
divine,  and  was  conferred  by  divine  authority  on  Peter  lor  him- 
8elf  and  his  successors.  He,  therefore,  who  resists  this  power, 
resists  the  institution  of  God.  The  subjection  of  all  men  to  the 
Roman  pontiff  is  wholly  necessary  for  salvation.  All  this  the 
pontiff  declared,  asserted,  pronounced,  and  defined.* 

Gibert,  Maimbourg,  and  Caron  admit  that  the  pontiff,  in  these 
words,  defines  the  pope*s  tenMx>ral  power  from  the  chair,  and 
proposes  it,  as  an  article  of  faitn,  to  the  whole  church.  Acconl- 
mgf  to  Gibert,  *  Boniface  defined  that  the  earthly  is  subject  to 
the  spiritual  power,  so  that  the  former  may,  by  the  latter,  be 
constituted  and  overthrown.*  *  Boniface,'  says  Mahnbourg, 
*  proposed  the  pontifical  sovereignty  over  aH  earthly  kingdomsr 
in  temporals  as  well  as-  in  spirituals,  to  all  as  an  article  of  faith 
necessary  for  salvation.*  '  Boniface,*  according  to  Caron, '  de- 
fined from  the  chair,  that  the  French  king  was  subject  to  the 
Roman  pontiff  in  tempcxals  as  in  spirituals.'  Durand,  accord- 
ingly, states^  agreeably  to  the  canon  law,  that  *  the  pontiff  by 
the  comnoission  of  God,  wields  both  the  temporal  and  spuitua) 
swords.'* 

,  Paul  and  Pius,  in  their  bulls  against  Henry  and  Elizabeth, 
represented  themselves  as- '  the  vicegerents  of*^God,  who  gave 

Uac  fera  beatia.  Plat  in  Gre^. — Uli  diaboli  corpaff font, — Membra  diaboliMeii»' 
bra  Bant  Anticfaiisti.    Labb.  12.  50t,  637. 

1  In  ejus  poteatate  est,  tanm  regnom  et  anima  taa.  Luniia  rapaz,  tyranno* 
iaiqajoa.    Dei  et  reli^onU,  Btmctss  ecdeske  iuimicuB.    Gre^.  ad  PMl. 

^  In  hac  ejus  potestate,  duos  esse  Gladios,  spiritaalem  videlicet  et  temporaleinf. 
erangelicis  dictis  instniimur.  Uterque,  ergo,  est  in  potestate  ecolesffe.  Qui  in 
potestate  Petri  temporalem  gladiam  esse  negate  mde  verbinn  attendit  Domini? 
constitui  te  hodie  super  gentes  et  regna.  Ore  Divine  Petro  datar  sibique,  suisqae 
■dccessoribus.  ^  Quicunque,  igitor,  huic  potestati  a  Deo  sic  ordinatie  resistit,  Dei 
ordinationi  resistit.    Eztrav.  Comm.  I.  8.  1. 

*  Bonifacius  VIII.  definite  terrenam  poteatatem  spiritaali  ita  aabdi^  ut  iHs  possH 
ab  ista  institoi  et  destitni    Gibert,  2.  513. 

Boniface  propose  A  tons  les  fidelles,  comme  on  article  de  foi,  dont  la  creonce  ail 
necessaire  a  salut.    Maimborg,  129. 

Definit  hie  Pontifez  ex  Oatnedra.  Caron.  c  II. — Papa  utmmqae  gladiam  habot 
■eiHcety  temporalem  et  ■piritoalem,  oxcommiaiioiie  Dei  Docaii.  1.  51 
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ithe  pontiffs  the  sovereignty  abdve  kings,  and  set  thenii  m  the 
language  of  Jeremiah, "  over  the  nations  and  over  the  kingdoms, 
'  to  root  out,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destiOT,  and  to  throvir  dotm, 
to  build  and  tx>  plant/'  Sxtus,  also,  in  his  bull  against  Henrjr 
of  Navarre,  boasttd  of  *  the  immense  power  of  the  eternal  king 
conferred  on  Peter  and  his  successors,  who  in  consequence 
could,  not  by  human  but  divine  institution,  cast  from  Aeir 
thrones  the  most  powerful  monarchs  as  the  ministers  of  aspiring 
Lucifer/^  These  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  temporal  authority 
which  the  Roman  viceroys  of  heaven  assumed  over  earddy 
kings. 

These  insults  on  royalty  were  not  the  mere  acts  of  the  RcNnaft 
pontiffs.  Pontifical  deposition  of  kings  was  sanctioned  by  ^ht 
general,  holy,  apostohc,  Roman  councils.  These  were  nie 
councils  of  the  Lateran,  Lyons,  Viennai  Pisa,  Constance,  BasS, 
Lateran,  and  Trent. 

The  fourth  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  its  third  canon,  enacted 
ibrmal  regulations  for  the  dethronement  of  refractory  kingi. 
The  offending  sovereign,  according  to  these  regulations,  *  itf  first 
to  be  excommunicated  by  his  metropolitan  and  suffragans ;  and, 
if  he  should  afterward  persist  in  his  contumacy  for  a  year,  the 
Roman  pontiff,  the  vicegerent  of  Grod,  is  empowered  to  degrade 
the  obstinate  monarch,  absolve  his  subjects  fit)m  their  feal^^, 
and  transfer  his  dominions  to  any  adventurer,  who  may  invade 
bis  territoiy  and  become  the  champion  of  Catholicism.'*  This 
assembly  consisted  of  about  1300  members.  The  Gredc  and 
the  Roman  emperors  attended,  and  many  other  soverei^s  in 
person  or  by  tneir  ambassadors.  All  these  potentates,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  servility  and  superstition,  consented,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  degradation  by  his  Roman  supremacy.  This 
enactment  was  indeed  the  debasement  of  majesty. 

The  general  council  of  Lyons  pronounced  sentence  of  depo- 
sition against  Frederic  the  Second.  This  emperor  was  the  object 
of  many  papal  denunciations,  and  was  cursed  by  HonohuSt 
Gregory,  and  Innocent  Honorius  anathematized  and  deposed 
Fredeno,  and  freed  his  subjects  from  their  oadi  of  fioelity. 
Gregory  the  Nindi,  says  Heinricius  and  Du  Pin,  *  proclaimed 
a  holy  war  again^  Frederic,  and  cursed  him  with  all  possible 


*  Cb«nib.  2. 704.    Jerem.  1. 10.    Mtgeogh.  3.  409.    Tkiim.  4.  801. 

Sixtos  dixit,  le  Bapremam  in  omnes  rege*  et  piind]^  umYtmtB  torre,  cnndUrnqm 
popnloff,  gentea,  et  natioiMt,  non  bosiaiia  sed  Divma  tnstitatMme  nbi  tnditm 
i;K>testatem  obtinere.  Bazclajr,  101.  c.  13.  Regna  et  principotas*  od  et  qaastO^ 
▼olaerit,  dare  vcl  anferre  potnt    Bsrclay,  7. 

*  Voaaalot  ab  ekiB  6delitate  denmiciet  abaolirtoa,  et  terram  exponat  eatliolieis 
ttccupandam,  qui  earn  pcNUideaAt.  Biafaia,  B.  8B7.  Labb.  IS.  833.  Alex.  2k 
ftdSL    D«  1^671. 
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solemnity^'*  *Hi9  holiaess,'  says  Paris,  *  consigned  his  majesty 
to  tfie  devil  for  destruction.**  His  infallibility's  sentence,  indeed, 
is  a  b^utiiul  and  perfect  specimen  of  pontifical  execration.  His 
holiness,  seven  times  in  succession  and  nearly  in  a  breadi, 
excommunicated  and  anathematized  bis  im()erial  majesty, '  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,'  and  absolved 
his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  fidelity.  The  emperor  however, 
did  not  take  aU  the  hierarcb's  kindness  and  compliments  for 
xiothing.  His  majesty,  in  return  and  in  the  overflowings  of 
gratitude  to  his  benefactor,  called  his  holiness,  '  Balaam,  Anti- 
christ, the  Prince  of  darkness,  and  the  great  dragon  that 
deceives  the  nations.** 

Innocent  the  Fourth,  in  1245,  in  the  general  council  of  Lyons, 
repeated  this  sentence  of  degradation.  His  infallibility's  denun- 
ciation, on  the  occasion,  was  a  master-piece  of  abuse  and  impre- 
cation. The  pontiff  compared  the  emperor,  *  to  Pharaoh  and  to  a 
flerpent,  and  accused  his  majesty  of  iniquity ,  sacrilege,  treachery, 
profaneness,  perjury,  assassination,  adultery,  schism,  heresy,  and 
church-robbery.'  Having  in  these  polite  and  flattering  terms 
characterized  his  sovereign  as  an  emissary  of  Satan,  his  holiness 
proceeded,  without  hesitation  and  in  the  language  of  blasphemy,  • 
to  represent  himself,  as  *the  vicegerent  of  God,  to  wnora,  in 
the  person  of  Peter,  was  committed  the  power  of  binding  and 
loosing,  and  who  therefore  possessed  authority  over  emperors 
and  kings.'  The  emperor's  dethronement  being  pronounced  by 
the  viceroy  of  heaven,  was,  according  to  his  infallibility,  *  from 
God  himselC'^  His  denunciations,  hurling  Frederic  from  all 
hbnour  and  dignity,  his  supremacy  thundered  in  full  council, 
and  with  such  vociferation  and  fury,  that  he  filled  the  whole 
audience  vnih  astonishment  and  dismay.  The  emperor's  vassals, 
absolved  from  all  fealty,  his  holiness  prohibited,  by  apostolic 
authority  and  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  obey  Frederic,  or 
to  lend  the  fidlen  monarch  any  aid  or  favour. 

This  sentence  was  pronounced  *  in  full  synod,  after  mature 
•and  diligent  deliberation,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  holy  coun- 
cil'*   Du  Pin,  indeed ,  forgetful  of  his  usual  candour,  has  recourse 

1  Omn  qnanta  potest  solenmitate  devovet.  Da  Pin,  547.  Giannon,  XVII,  1. 
Parb,  470.    Heinricins,  Ann.  1227.    Oaniwus,  4,  181. 

*  DominnB  Papa  Satanae  dederit  in  Perditionem.  M.  Paria^  549.  OioBes  qd  d 
fideHtatia  jnramento  tenentar,  decemendo  ab  observatiotte  joramenti  kignsmodi 
abaolntos.     Heinriciufl,  Anno  1227.    Canwiuf,  4.  183. 

'  O'eat  le  grand  Dragon,  qui  sednit  FUnivers  PAntechrist,  on  autre  ^akan,  at 
tta  Prince  de  Taiebres.    Bmy.  3.  192. 

^  Ipaum  velut  bostem  ecclesie  privandi  imperio  condemnarit  TriA'ettas,  AuL 
1245.    Dacbery,  3.  193. 

A  deo,  ae  regnet  vel  imperet,  eat  abjeotns.  PariB,  65 L  Labb.  14.  48, 67. 
Bin.  8.  852.    Alex.  21.  733.    Ipsum. 


^  Cum  aaerosancto  concilio>  deliberalione  prsbabita  matora  et  diSffenlL    Pari% 
teL    Labb.  14.51. 
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on  this  occa^n  to  Jesuitism;  and  represents  the  pontificai 
sentence  as  bas^,  and  the  sole  act  of  Innocent.  This  is  a  gross 
misstatement  Thaddeus,  the  emperor's  advocate,  was  allowed 
to  plead  his  cause,  and  the  sentence  was  deferred  for  several 
days  for  the  purpose  of  affording  his  majesty  an  opportunity  of 
personal  attendance*  The  prelacy,  in  the  synodal  aenunciation, 
ooacurred  with  the  pontiff.  '  The  pope  and  the  bishops,  sitting 
in  council,  lighted  tapers,  and  thundered,  says  Paris,  in  frightfiu 
fidminations  against  the  emperor."  Frederic,  therefore,  had 
the  honour  to  be  not  only  dethroned,  but  also  excommunicated 
and  cursed  with  candle  li^t  in  a  universal,  infallible,  holy, 
Romaj^cmmciL  This  testimony  of  Paris  is  corroborated  by 
MartiAim  Nangis,*  The  sentence  on  the  atrocious  Frederic 
was,  says  Nangis,  pronounced  after  *  diligent  previous  delibera- 
tion with  the  assembled  prelacy.*  Innocent,  says  Pope  Martini 
*  denounced  the  notorious  Freueric  at  Lyons  with  the  appioba- 
lion  of  the  council.* 

The  general  council  of  Lyons  issued  another  canon  of  a 
similar  kind,  but  of  a  more  ^neral  application.  ^  Any  prince 
cr  other  person,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  wno  becomes  principal  or 
accessary  to  the  assassination  of  a  Christian,  or  who  defends  or 
conceals  the  assassins,'  incurs,  according  to  this  assembly  in  its 
canon  on  homicide,  'the  sentence  of  excommunication  and 
deposition  from  all  honour  and  dignity.''  This  canon  is  not, 
like  the  sentence  against  Frederic,  restricted  to  an  individual  | 
but  extends  to  all  sovereigns  who  are  guilty  of  a  certain  crime. 
The  Pope  decreed  this  enactment  in  proper  form,  and  with  the 
approbation  of  the  holy  general  council. 

The  general  council  of  Vienna,  in  1311,  under  the  presidency 
of  Clement,  declared  that  *  the  emperor  was  bound  to  the  Pope, 
from  whom  he  received  unction  and  coronation,  by  an  oath  of 
fealty.'  This,  in  other  words,  was  to  proclaim  the  emperor  the 
subject  or  vassal  of  the  papacy.  Former  emperors,  according 
io  ilie  assembly  of  Vienna,  Had  submitted  to  this  obligation, 
which  still,  according  to  the  same  infallible  authority,  *  retained 
its  validity.'*  His  holiness,  on  the  occasion,  also  reminded  his 
majesty  of  the  sui.eriority  which  the  pontiff,  beyond  £dl  doubt, 

>  Dommnfi  Papa  et  prteUti,  afsidentet  ooncflio,  candelis  acoensis.  In  indictmb 
impemtorem  Fredericum  terrlbiliter  fulguramnt.    Pnris,  C53.    Gionn.  XVIt.  3. 

"  DiK^nti  delibera^ne  pirchabita  cnm  pni*lati8  ibidem  congregatitiuperiieftii. 
dbFreddrici.     Nangis,  Ann.  1045.     Dochery,  3.  35. 

Innoceiitiui,  memoratiim  Fredericam  iii  coucilio  Lugdanenni  eodem  approbante^ 
ecBCilio  deiHiiU5iavit    Dacheij,  3.  684. 

'^  Sacri  npprobatione  co^cilii,  statutmns,  nt  depositioiiia  Incurrat  sententfiun  , 
Ltbb.  14.  80.    Sex.  Decret.  V.  4.  1.     l*ithou,  334. 

1  Declanimns  ilia  jnnuneqta  pr»dicta  fidelitatiB  existera.    Clem.  L.  II.  Tit  9 
Ktboa,  326.    Bm.  8.  909. 
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Eossessed  in  the  empire,  and  which,  in  the  |)er9on  of  Fetter,  I10 
ad  received  from  the  King  of  Kmgs.  •  The  grandest  empeion 
and  kings,*  Clement  declared,  *  owed  subjection  to  the  eccte* 
siastical  power  which  was  derived  from  God.'* 

The  general  council  of  Pisa,  in  its  fifteenth  sessbn,  forbada 
all  Christians  of  every  order  and  dignity,  even  emperors  and 
kings,  to  obey  Benedict  or  Gregory,  or  to  aflbrd  these  degraded 
pontiffs  council  or  fiivour.  All  who  disobeyed  this  injunction, 
though  clothed  with  regal  or  imperial  authority,  the  Pisans 
sentenced  to  excommunication  and  the  other  punishmentB 
awarded  by  the  divine  precepts  and  sacred  canons.* 

The  general  council  of  Constance,  in  its  fourteeqib  aessiont 
condemned  all,  whether  emperors  or  kings,  who  shoulcranncy 
the  synod  or  violate  its  canons,  to  perpetual  infamy,  the  ban  of 
the  empire,  and  the  spoliation  of  all  regal  and  imperial  autho- 
rity. The  same  infallible  assembly,  in  its  seventeenth  session, 
excommunicated  and  deposed  all  persons,  whether  clergy  or 
laity,  bishops  or  cardinals,  princes  or  kings,  who  should  mrow 
any  obstacle  or  molestation  in  the  way  of  the  emperor  Sigfa- 
mond  in  his  journey  to  Arragon,  to  confer  with  king  Ferdinand 
for  the  extinction  of  schism  in  the  church.  This  enactment 
roused  the  indignation  even  of  the  Jesuit  Maimboura,  who 
styled  it  an  insult  on  all  sovereigns,  especially  the  Fr^icn  kk^, 
through  whose  dominions  Sigismond  had  to  pass.  Du  Pin  on 
tliis  topic,  instead  of  his  accustomed  candour,  musters  an  array 
of  shuffling  and  misrepresentation ;  and  these,  indeed,  cm  this 
occasion,  his  cause  required.  The  Constantian  convention,  in 
its  twentieth  session,  granted  a  monitory  of  excommunicadoa 
and  interdict  against  Frederic  duke  of  Austria,  if  he  would  not 
restore  the  dominions  which  he  had  taken  fh)m  the  Bishop  of 
Trent.  The  sentence  extended  to  his  heirs,  his  accompuces, 
the  loss  of  his  feudal  dominions,  which  he  held  from  the  church 
or  the  state,  and  the  absolution  of  his  vassals  fixun  the  oath  of 
fidelity.  The  Constantian  congress,  in  its  thirty-ninth  sessioDi 
interdicted  the  obedience  of  all  Christians  to  Benedict,  and 
sentenced  the  refractory,  whether  bishops  or  cardinals,  emp&* 
rors  or  kings,  to  deposition  and  the  punisTiment  of  persons  guutf 
of  schism  and  heresy.' 

The  general  council  of  Basil  imiteited  the  examples  of  the 
Fisan  and  Constantine  synods.     This  assembly,  in  its  fortieth 

1  Le  Roi  det  Rois  a  donn6  tine  telle  pnisMince  A  son  eglise,  que  le  Roianme  loi 
•pprtieiit,  qu'elle  pent  clever  Ie«  pins  graudi  Princes,  et  que  le»  Eropereurs  et  )m 
Bolt  doivent  lui  obeir  et  la  servir,     Bniv.  3,  373.    Giuunou,  XI.  1. 

*  Labb.  15.  12U>.     Leiifan.  1.  278.     Du  Tin,  3.  5. 

9  Labb.  16.  236,  280,  303,  681.  Lonfuut.  1.  389,  430,  502.  Bin.  S.  1077.  1115 
Mmmb.S47.    9a  Pin,  3.  14,  15, 16.  ' 
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session,  eomaianded  all  the  &itfalld,  even  emperorB  and  lings, 
to  obey  Felix,  the  newly-elected  pontiff,  under  pain  of  excom- 
monication,  suspension,  interdict,  and  deprivation  of  all  regal 
and  imperial  authority.^ 

The  council  of  Ae  Lateran,  in  1612,  taught  the  same  theory. 
Cajetan,  in  this  assembly  and  without  any  opposition,  declared 
that  the  Pope  had  two  swords ;  one  common  to  his  supremacy 
and  other  earthly  princes,  and  another  peculiar  to  himself.  Leo, 
afterward,  in  the  certainty  of  pontincal  knowledge  and  the 
plenitude  of  apostolic  power,- sanctioned  the  constitution  of 
boniface,  teaching  the  subordination  of  the  tempoml  to  the 
spiryasd^ower,  and  the  necessi^  of  all  men's  subjection  to  the 
Roifllh  pontiff  for  salvation.^  This,  in  all  its  extravagancy^ 
the  infallible  council,  in  its  eleventh  session,  approved  and 
confirmed. 

The  council  of  Trent  finishes  the  long  array.  This  celebrated 
assembly,  in  its  twenty-fiflh  session,  excommunicated  the  king 
or  other  temporal  sovereign  who  permits  a  duel  in  his  dominions. 
The  excommamication  is  accompanied  with  the  loss  of  the  city 
or  place  which  had  been  the  scene  of  combat.'  The  territory, 
if  ecclesiastical,  is  to  be  resumed  by  the  church,  and  if  feudal, 
to  revert  to  the  direct  lord.  The  duellists  and  their  seconds 
are,  in  the  same  canon,  condemned  to  perpetual  infamy,  spolia- 
tion of  goods,  and,  if  they  fall  in  fight,  to  privation  of  Chnstian 
burial.  The  spectators,  though  otherwise  unconcerned,  are 
excommunicated  and  sentenced  to  eternal  malediction.*  The 
same  synod,  in  its  twenty-fourth  session,  anathematised  the 
temporal  lords  of  every  rank  ami  condition,  who  compel  their 
vassals  or  any  other  persons  to  marry.  Eight  infallible  councils, 
in  this  manner,  sanctioned  a  principle,  incompatible  with  politi- 
cal government,  fi  lught  with  war  and  pegui^,  and  calculated 
to  unhinge  and  disorganize  all  civil  society. 

All  the  beneficed  clergy  in  the  Romish  communion  arc, 
according  to  the  bull  of  Pius  the  Fourth,  sworn  to  all  these 
councils  and  canons.  The  following  is  contained  in  their  oath. 
*I  receive  and  profess  all  that  the  sacred  canons  and  generaJ 
councils  have  delivered,  defined,  and  declared ;  and  1  shall 
endeavour,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  to  cause  the  saime  to  be 
held,  taught,  and  preached.  This  I  promise,  vow,  and  swear, 
so  help  me  God  and  these  Holy  Gospels.^    Any  person  who 

»  Labb.  17,  41.    Cmbb.  3.  120. 

t  Lftbb.  19.  726.    Bin.  9.  153.    Labb.  19.  968. 

•  Byuodus  regem  excommunlcat  et  privat  ea  civitirte  ao  loco,  in  qtio  daelH  oao^ 
Quttendi  copiam  fecerit    Tbaan.  5.  241.    Da  Pin,  3.  645.    Paolo,  Vlll. 

<  Spcctatorea  excommimicationit  ac  perpetnoe  maledictioi]&  yintnlo  tencantoy, 

.  Labb.  20.  192.  ^  -,  ^    i  ..^ 

*  Oinnia  a  aacria  c&nonibits  et  ONiiiBQnick  coiiciKSs  tndita,  de^ 
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ihoold  infriage  or  coptiadict  this  declaration,  will,  and  conii 
xnandmenU  incurs,  according  to  hia  in&Uibility,  the  indignatioQ 
of  Almighty  God  and  the  blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 

The  reformation  introduced  the  fourth  era  on  this  subject  of 
the  deposing  power.  Protestantism,  from  its  infancy,  avowed 
its  hostility  to  this  principle  in  all  its  forms.  A  struggle,  there- 
fore, on  this  topip,  has  existed  for  three  hundred  years  between 
the  spirit  of  Protestantism  and  the  ambition  of  the  Papacy. 
The  Koman  pontiffs,  for  a  long  period  after  the  check  which 
the  reformation  gave  their  usurpation,  continued  to  prefer  their 
cfadms,  and  to  indulge,  with  fond  and  lingering  attachment,  in 
dreams  of  former  greatness.  These  patrons  of  spiritaaldomi- 
nation  persisted  in  fulminating  their  anathemas  wMil^reat 
resolution,  indeed,  but  little  terror.  The  denunciations  which 
Jiad  been  hurled  with  more  efficiency  by  a  Gregory  and  a 
Boniface,  were  wielded,  but  without  effect,  by  a  Paul,  a  Pius, 
ftnd  a  Sixtus. 

Paul,  Pius,  and  Sixtus,  even  after  the  commencement  of  the 
reformation,  Plundered  deposition  against  Henry  and  Elizabeth 
of  England  and  Henry  of^  Navarre.  Paul  tlie  Fiflh,  in  1567, 
issued  the  buU  in  Cobna.  This,  says  Giannone,  overArows 
the  sovereignty  of  kings,  subverts  regal  sovereignty,  and  sub- 
^ts  political  ffovernment  to  the  power  of  the  papacy.  Has 
mfaUibility  in  uiis  pubUcation  excommunicated  by  wholesale, 
all  monarchs  who  countenanced  heresy,  as  well  as  all  who, 
without  special  hcence  from  the  apostolic  see,  exact,  in  their 
own  dominions,. new  taxes  and  customs.  The  excommunica- 
tion which,  according  to  his  SujBremacy's  directions,  is  published 
every  year,  extends  to  all  the  Protestant  sovereigns,  in  the 
world.  His  holiness  also  enacted  ecclesiastical  laws  against 
civil  government,  which,  if  carried  into  full  etecution,  would 
overturn  aU  regal  authority  and  transfer  all  causes  to  episcopal 
jurisdiction.^  This  bull,  his  holiness  ordered  to  be  published 
on  holy  Thursday  and  to  become  the  law  of  all  Christendom. 
Paul  the  Fiflh,  in  1609,  issued  a  bull,  forbidding  the  English 
who  were  attached  to  Romanism  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
which  had  been  prescribed  by  the  king  and  contained  a  dis- 
avowal of  the  deposing  maxim.  The  oath,  according  to  his  in- 
fallibiUty,  comprehended  many  things  inimical  to  the  faith  and 
to  salvation.  JBellarmine,  on  the  occasion,  subsidized  the  pon- 
tiff, and,  in  support  of  his  theory,  quoted  Basil,  Gregory,  Leo, 

Indabitanter  recipio  8t<|iie  profiteer,    mis  quorum  cnra  ad  me,  in  mmiere  mdo, 
•pectabit,  teneri,  docen,  et  prsdicari,  quantum  in  me  crit,  curatnramy  ego  idem 
nondeo,  roveo,  ac  Jura.    Sic  me  Deua  adjuvet,  et  haeo  sancta  Dei  etangeliai 
tabh,  20.  222. 
1  GiaoBoii,  XXXIII.  4«    Mi^mb.  83. 
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Alaoy  Cajetan,  Sixtus,  Mendoza,  Sanderus  and  Podiezza.  Tlie 
king  wrote  an  apology  for  the  oath  ;  and  the  Pope  called  tlie 
royal  publication  heretical,  and  subjected  its  reader,  to  excom* 
munication.  But  his  mfallibflity's  anathemas  were  vain*^ 
Many  took  the  prescribed  oath ;  and  the  Parisian  university) 
in  defiance  of  pontifical  denunciations,  declared  it  lawful. 

Paul  the  Finh  also  canonized  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  in- 
flerted  an  office  in  the  Roman  breviary  tor  the  day  of  his  festi- 
vaL  ThU  eulogizes  Gregonr's  dethronement  of  Henry,  as  an 
act  of  pie^  and  heroism.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the 
work  of  bkisphemy.  *  Gregory  shone  like  the  sun  ih  the  house 
of  Godt  He  deprived  Henry  of  his  kingdom,  arid  fireed  his 
TEssals  from  their  fealty«  All  the  earth  is  full  of  his  doctrine. 
He  has  departed  to  lieaven.  Enable  us,  by  his  example  and 
advocacy t  to  o vercouie  all  adversity.  May  ne  intercede  for  the . 
fiins  of  all  the  peoplc,^^  Alexander  the  Seventh  introduced  this 
cxfBce,  in  all  its  senselessness  and  impiety,  into  the  Roman 
basilics.  Clement  the  Eleventh,  in  1704,  recommended  it  to 
the  Cistercians,  and,  in  1710,  to  the  Benedictines.  The  impie^ 
was  approved  by  Benedict  the  Thirteenth,  and  retains  its 
place  in  the  Roman  breviaiy,  though  rejected  by  most  £un>* 
pean  nations.' 

Pius  the  Seventh,  so  late  as  1809,  excommunicated  and  anar 
tbemadzed  Bonaparte.  His  holiness,  in  the  nineteenth  centuty^ 
proceeded)  though  in  captivity,  to  pronounce  against  the  empe*- 
ror,  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  all  the  punishments  in* 
flicted  by  the  sacred  canons,  the  apostolic  constitutions,  and 
the  general  councils.  His  anathemas,  which  were  pointless  as 
PriamV  dart,  Pius  hurled  firom  his  spiritual  artillery  against 
Napoleon,  on  account  of  his  military  occupadon  of  the  ecclesih 
astical  states.^ 

No  pope  or  council  has  ever  disclaimed  the  power  of  de^ 
throning  kings,  though  time  and  experience  have  suggested 
caution  in  its  use.  This  feet.  Grotty,  Anglade,  and  Slevm  ad- 
mitted in  their  examfaiation  at  Maynooth.*  Many  of  the  pon- 
tiffs, knowing  the  inutility  of  avowing  the  claim,  have  wisely 
allowed  it  to  dieep  in  oblivion  and  inactivity,  till  occasion  may 

I  Timim.  CTCXXVUr.  T^.     Do  Pui.  &70.     Tbimn.  n,  125* 

'  Da  lioljiA  I'll] 3  exem^lo  nl  iutercesdnaG  omiiia  ndvenantia  ibrtiter  Mlpenra* 
Bicul  «!  eflblijit  m  dmno  Di^i.  Hanricam  rp^o  j>rlvavit  atqae  subditos  jpopulM 
ttle  ei  dniri  libemvit.  Mt^ravft  in  rfBlum.  Omriis  t*^rni  doctrina  ejus  repleta  eit. 
Ipit^  ititi^rcfidat  prn  iicccntie  omuiata  FfipiilotTuii.  Bray,  2.  491 — 493.  Grotty,  85. 
Btw.  Rom.  0*  7.     Omcm  Ptapria,  75—77. 

»  Cfln*.  hlhceh  3S.  197.  244. 

*  Pift  VTI*  lemcii  niie  b«U(^  V  e^commnnicatkm  centre  les  aoteors,  finteiu*)  tt 
«£Bci3t<?ar»  iltsM  violenccin  exercc^a  cDiitro  lo  floittt-sic^a.    Qraviere,  471. 

*  Cmtty,  84.    Mgladoi  182.     Slevin,  Sao. 
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awake  its  slumbering  energy.  But  no  express  lenmiciatkHi  cf 
this  prerogative  has  ever  issued  6x>m  the  Vatican*  The  counciis 
also,  like  the  pontiffs,  have,  in  no  instance  since  the  eleventk 
century,  disavowed  the  assumed  r^ht  of  degrading  monarcbfti 
Another  &ct  is  worthy  of  observation.  The  congregation  of  the 
Index  has  never  condemned  the  works  of  Bellarmine^  Banniras, 
Perron,  Lessius  and  other  authors,  who  have  supported  this 
claim  of  the  papacy  with  devoted  advocacy.  The  expurcato- 
rian  index  has  eiven  no  quarter  to  the  patrons  of  heresy,  whose 
literary  works  have  been  mangled,  mutilated,  and  condemned. 
But  the  socie^,  which,  in  cases  of  schism  aAd  protestantism, 
has  proceeded  with  inquisitorial  zeal,  has  uniformly  treated  the 
abettors  of  the  deposing  power  with  unusual  forbearance  and 
courtesy. 

The  author!^  of  the  Roman  pontiff  to  dethrone  sovereigns, 
however,  since  the  days  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  has  declined* 
The  general  opinion,  says  Angiade,  even  in  po^h  Christend<Mii, 
except  the  papal  states,  is  against  this  pnnciple.^  The  usm^ 
pation  has  been  denied  or  deprecated  by  some  of  the  boldest 
partizans  of  csdiolicism.  Two  reasons,  however,  whidi 
sufficiently  account  for  this  fact,  may  be  assigned  for  the  disa- 
vowal. One  reason  arises  from  the  utter  want  of  power  to 
enforce  the  claim.  According  to  Aquinas,  *  the  church,  in  its 
infimcy,  tolerated  the  faithful  to  obey  JuUan,  through  want  of 
power  to  repress  earthly  princes.'  The  loyalty  of  the  pristine 
ecclesiasticai  conununity,  clergy  and  laity,  saints,  confessors, 
and  martyrs,  the  angelic  doctor  resolves  into  weakness. 
Bellarmine,  Allowing  Aquinas,  *  represents  inability,  as  the 
reason,  which  prevented  the  Christians  from  deposmg  Nero, 
Diodesian,  Julian,  and  Valens.'^ 

The  Christian  commonwealth,  in  its  early  state,  soared  far 
above  all  such  meanness  and  hypocrisy.  But  the  Popish 
community,  for  near  800  years,  have  acted  on  the  prudent  but 
unprincipled  maxims  of  Aquinas  and  Bellarmine.  The  Refoiv 
mation  detached  nearly  half  the  European  nations  fiom  the 
domination  of  the  Romish  superstition,  and,  by  this  means, 
enfeebled  its  power.  Protestantism,  in  strength,  soon  became 
a  formidable  rival  of  popery ;  and  the  two  re%ions,  Ae  Romish 
and  the  Reformed,  now  divide  Christendom  in  nearly  equal 
proportions.  The  defection  of  so  many  states  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  rendered  Rome's  spuitual  artillery  useless,  and  spoiled 

1  Angiade,  158. 

'  Ecclesiam,  in  soa  noyitate,  nondam  habebat  potestatem  terrenos  prmcipet 
WnnpeBoendi,  et  ideo  toleravit  fideles  Joliano  Ap6statiB  obedire.  Aqmn.  U.  IS. 
n.  F.  51.  6i  Ohriftiani  oHm  non  deporaenmt  Neronem  et  DiocletSamim,  et 
JgRinniii,  et  Vakntem,  id  fuit  quia  deerant  yiref  temporaka  Ohriatiaaia.   B«U.  T.  7 
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her  aaatfiemas  of  neaxtj  all  their  terrrors.  Kings  have  become 
wiser,  and  learned  to  contemn  ecclemastical  denunciations. 
Borne,  therefore,  according  to  her  usual  policy,  has  ceased  to 
claim  an  authority  whioh  she  can  no  lon^r  exercise  with  suo 
ceas.  Bttt  raise  her  to  her  former  elevation,  and,  ancient 
ambitbn  returning  with  reviving  power,  she  would  reassume 
the  attitude,  in  which  she  once  launched  the  thunders  of  excom- 
munication, affrighted  mon^rchs,  interdicted  nations,  and 
wielded  all  the  destinies  of  man. 

A  secotMl  reason  for  the  renunciation  of  this  maxim  arises 
irom  the  efiects  of  the  reformation  on  pubUc  opinion.  These 
effects  are  not  to  be  estimated  merely,  by  then*  influence  on 
those  who  have  embraced  the  protestant  communion ;  but  on 
those  also,  who,  though  they  disclaim  the  name,  have  imbibed ' 
something  of  its  spirit.  Many,  at  the  present  day,  remaining 
still  in  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  communion,  have  been  rea- 
soned or  ridiculed  out  of  some  of  its  loftiest  pretensions.  Senti- 
ments, in  consequence,  may,  on  this  subject,  be  now  uttered 
with  safety,  which  would  formerly  have  been  attended  with 
danger.  Answers  from  Alcala,  Valladolid,  and  Salamanca, 
simflai  to  those  returned  in  our  day  to  the  celebrated  Questions 
of  Pitt,  would,  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  have  thrown  tlie  doors 
of  the  Spanish  inquisition  wide  open  tor  the  reception  of  their 
authors.  The  lignt  of  the  reformation  exposed  the  misshapen 
£d>ric  of  papal  superstition,  in  all  its  frightful  deformity,  to  the 
gaze  of  the  world;  whilst  the  champions  of  protestantism 
pointed  their  heaviest  artillery  against  the  mighty  mass,  and 
carried  destruction  into  its  fiSwning  batdements,  which 
threatened  the  subversion  of  political  government  and  the  dis- 
organization of  civil  society.  Its  defenders,  in  consequence', 
abandoned  these  hdds,  which  they  found  imtenable  by  all  their 
spiritual  tactics  and  artillery. 

The  king-deposing  power  of  the  papacy,  however,  is  never 
likely  to  return.  The  days  of  its  glory,  in  all  probability,  have, 
on  this  usurped  claim,  for  ever  departed.  Kings,  in  general, 
even  in  the  times  of  literary  and  religious  darkness,  resisted 
this  usurparion ;  and  often,  especially  in  France,  with  decided 
success.  Monarchs,  even  in  the  middle  ages,  frequendy  con- 
temned the  thunder  of  excommunication  fulminated  from  the 
Vatican.  Those,  therefore,  who  successfully  contended  for 
their  rights  in  a  period  of  gross  superstition,  will  hardly  permit 
a  resumption  of  pontifical  usurpation  when  philosophy  and 
the  Reformation  have  poured  a  flood  of  light  over  Christen- 
dom. Prophecy,  on  the  contrary,  teaches,  in  clear  terms,  that 
Bome  will  fall  under  the  detestation  and  fury  of  regal  autho- 
rity.   Kings,  in  the  strong  language  of  Revelation,  *'  shall  hate 
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her,  and  shall  make  her  desolate  and  naked,  and  diaH  eat  ber 
flesh  and  bum  ber  with  fiie."  The  sovereigns  of  the  earth,  it 
would  appear,  will  be  made  instrumental  in  overthrowing  die 
ecclesiastical  despotism,  the  fulminations  of  whose  spintaal 
€trtiUeiy  often  shook  the  thrones  of  the  world  and  madi 
monarchs  tremble* 
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The  popedom,  raised  to  the  supremacy  in  church  ^d  state, 
challenged  a  controlling  power  over  the  partisans  of  heresy, 
schism  and  apostacy,  as  well  as  over  kings.  The  sovereim 
pontiffs,  in  the  madness  of  ambition  and  despotism,  afl^ted  toe 
aominion  over  all  mankind,  and  called  the  arm  of  the  civ2 
magistracy  to  their  aid,  to  enforce  their  pretensions.  Schia* 
matics  and  heretics,  accordingly,  though  separated  fixjm  the 
Romish  communion,  are  reckoned  subject  to  its  authority,  bb 
rebels  and  deserters  are  amenable  to  the  civil  and  military  laws 
of  their  country.  The  traitor  may  be  punished  by  the  state  for 
his  perfidy ;  and  the  apostate,  in  like  manner,  may,  irom  the 
church,  undergo  excommunication  and  anathemas.'  He  may 
even,  according  to  Aquinas,  Dens,  and  th6  university  of  Sala- 
manca, follow^  by  that  of  Valladolid,  be  compelled  by  amm 
to  return  to  the  profession  of  CathoUdsm-'  Tnis  assumption 
of  power  and  authority  has  given  rise,  as  might  be  expected, 
to  k>ng  and  sanguinary  persecutions. 

Christendom,  on  the  subject  of  persecution,  has  witnessed 
three  distinct  periods.  One  commenced  with  the  era  of  Re* 
demption,  and  ended  at  the  accession  of  Constantine,  die  first 

1  Neqne  iUi  magis  ad  ecclesiam  spectant,  qaam  traiiBfugse  ad  exordtmn  pcoti- 
Beant,  a  quo  defecenmt.  Non  negandam  tamen  qnin  in  ecclesis  potestate  sint. 
Oat.  Tri£  54.— Slevin,  216»  217.  Kencey,  399.  Beclosia  In  eos^  Juisdiotioiiaia 
habeC    Deof,  2, 80. 

*  Poise  Bomanom  PoatificMii  fidei  deaoitorca,  annis  compellere.  Mageog,  S. 
^5.  Hseretici  cant  etiam  corporaliter  compellesdi.  Aqnin.  %  42.  Haecvtioi 
MDt  cOBpellendi,  nt  fidem  teneant    Aquinas,  II.  10.  VIII. 

Oogi  poaaoBt,  atiam  poanis  oorporalibna,  ut  reyertantur  ad  fidem.    Dens,  2  8t.. 
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Christian  emperor.  During  this  period^  Cbrisdans  disavowed 
an  persecution  both  in  theory  and  action*  The  second  period 
extended  fiom  Constantine  till  the  Refimnation.  This  long 
lapse  of  years  wa^  more  or  less  characterized  by  continual  in- 
tolerance and  persecution,  The  third  period  occupies  the  time 
which  has  intervened  between  the  Reformation  and  the  present 
day.  This  mterval  has  been  diversified  by  many  jarring 
opinions  on  the  topic  of  persecution,  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  religious  liberty. 

The  world  saw  more  than  three  ages  pass,  from  the  «ra  of 
Christianity  till  the  accession  of  Constantine,  before  its  profes- 
sors disgraced  their  religion  by  the  persecution  of  heatneniam 
or  heresy.  Intolerance  is  a  manifest  innovation  on  the  us^ 
of  antiquity,  and  one  of  the  variations  of  Romanism.  The 
ancients,  Du  Pin  remarks,  ^  inflicted  no  ecclesiastical  punish 
ment  but  excommunication,  and  never  employed  the  civil 
authority  against  the  abettors  of  heresy  and  rebeUion.*  Du 
Pin  has  been  followed  by  Giannon,  Mariana,  Moreri,  and  Du 
HameL^ 

The  Messiah,  the  apostles,  and  the  fathers  for  several  ages, 
opposed,  in  word  and  deed,  all  compulsbn  and  persecution. 
The  Son  of  toan  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  save  tne  lives  of 
men.  This  he  stated  to  his  aposdes,  when,  in  mistaken  zeal, 
they  wished,  like  Elias,  to  command  fire  from  heaven  to  con- 
sume the  Samaritans,  who,  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  party, 
were  hostile  to  the  Jews.  His  empire,  he  declared,  is  spirit- 
ual ;  and  is  not,  like  Paganism,  Popery,  or  Islamism,  to  be 
established  or  enlarged  by  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  din  of  bat- 
tle, or  the  horrors  of  war.  When  Peter  struck  Malchus,  Jesus 
healed  the  wound,  and  condemned,  in  emphatical  language, 
the  use  of  the  sword  in  the  defence  of  his  kingdom.^ 

No  two  characters,  indeed,  ever  displayed  a  more  striking 
contrast  than  the  Messiah  and  an  inquisitor.  The  Messiah  was 
clothed  in  mercy.  The  inquisitor  was  drenched  in  blood 
The  tear  of  compassion  stained  the  cheek  of  the  divine  Saviour. 
The  storm  of  vengeance  infuriated  the  face  of  the  inquisitorial 
tormentor.  The  Son  of  God  on  earth  was  always  persecuted; 
but  never  retaliated.  His  ardent  petitions,  on  the  contrarv, 
ascended  to  heaven,  supplicating  pity  for  his  enemies'  weak- 
ness and  pardon  for  their  sins. 

The  apostles  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  their  divine  master. 

1  Inaaditam  certe  est  apad  antiqnos  qnemqaam  ali&  qnaxn  e^ccommanicationii 
ant  depositionis  poenft  fuUse  ab  ecclesia  malctatam.  Da  Flo,  448.  Moltis  aiiiiii» 
ecclena  civili  acn^oritato  advenus  hsreticos  et  rebelles  minfme  uea  est.  Da  Pla 
44a.---GiannoD,  XV.  4.    Mariana,  4.  365.    Moreri,  5, 1*2.9.    Da  Hamtl,  69h 

*  Matt,  zxvi  51|  53.  Mark  xiv.  47.  Lake  iz.  56,  and  xxiL  51.  John  zv^ 
li.36. 
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The  inspired  heralds  of  the  gospel  recommended  their  message 
by  holiness  and  miracles,  accompanied  with  the  influence  of 
divine  energy.  Persecution  from  the  powers  of  earth  and  hell, 
from  demons  and  men,  was  their  predicted  destiny.  But 
these  messengers  of  peace,  when  execrated,  blessed,  and  when 
persecuted,  showed  no  wish  for  retaliation  ;  but,  in  submission 
to  their  master's  precept,  returned  good  for  evil. 

The  fathers,  for  several  ages,  copied  the  example  of  thek 
Lord  and  the  apostles.  The  ancients,  Du  Pin  observes, 
taught  with  unanimous  consent  the  unlawftilness  of  compujaion 
and  punishment  in  reUgion.' '  The  sentiments  of  Origen,  Ter- 
tuUian,  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  and  Bernard  on  this  topic  are 
wortW  of  transcription  and  imitation.     Christians,  says  Origen, 

*  should  not  use  the  sword.'     Religion,  according  to  Tertulhan, 

*  does  not  compel  religion.'  According  to  Cyprian,  *  the  king 
of  Zion  alone  has  authority  to  break  the  earthen  vessels  ;  nor 
can  any  claim  the  power  which  the  Father  hath  given  to  the  Son.' 
Lactantius,  in  the  following  statement,  is  still  more  ftill  and  ex- 
plicit, *  Coercion  and  Injury  are  unnecessary,  for  religion  can- 
not be  forced."  Barbarity  and  piety  are  far  different ;  nor  can 
truth  be  conjoined  with  violence  or  justice  with  cruelty.  Heli- 
con is  to  be  defended,  not  by  killmg,  but  by  dying ;  not  by 
inhumanity,  but  by  patience.'  Bernard,  at  a  later  date,  enjoins, 
m  similar  language,  the  same  toleration.  *  Faith  is  conveyed 
by  persuasion,  not  by  constraint.  The  patrons  of  heresy  are 
to  be  assailed,  not  by  arms,  but  by  arguments.  Attack  them, 
but  with  the  word,  not  with  the  sword.'*  Du  Pin  has  shown 
that  the  ideas  of  Origen,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  and 
Bernard  werfe  entertained  by  Gregory,  Athanasius,  Chrysos- 
tom,  Augustine,  Damian,  and  Anselm. 

The  second  period,  from  Constantino  till  the  Reformation, 
was  characterized,  more  or  less,  by  uninterupted  persecution 
and  constraint,  as  the  former  was  by  toleration  and  Uberty. 
This  emperor's  proselytism  to  Christianity,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  Christian 
commonwealth.     The  church,  in  his  reign,  obtained  a  new 

'  Sanoti  Fatree,  nnanimi  conseosa  docent  ecclesiam  carere  omni  giadio  maleriali 
•d  hominea  oogendos  et  pxmiendos.    Da  Pin,  450. 

'  Advertofl  ueminem,  Qladio  uti  debemns.  Origen,  in  Matt  xxvi.  25.  Nee  reli- 
donis  est  cogere  religionem.  Tertul.  ad  Scap.  69.  Fictilia  vasa  confringero 
Domino  ioH  concessum  est  cni  et  virga  ferrea  data  est.  Nee  qnisqnam  sibi,  quod 
toll  filio  Pater  tribnit,  vindicare  potest  Oyprian,  100.  Ep.  54.  Non  est  ojms  yi 
et  tqjaria  quia  religio  cogi  non  potest  Longe  diversa  sunt  caniificina  et  pietas ; 
Bcc  potest  ant  yentas  oum  vi,  ant  jostitia  cum  crudelitate  conjun^.  Defondenda 
eirfm  religio  est  non  occidendo  sed  moriendo,  non  somtia,  sed  patientia.  Lactaa. 
V.  19.  Fides  auadenda,  non  imponenda.  Bernard,  766.  Haeretici  cMJiantor, 
dice  non  armis,  sed  argumentis.  Aggredere  eos  ted  yorbo,  non  ferro.  Beinaza, 
885.    8enii.64. 
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establishment:  and  the  civil  power  began  to  sanction  the 
ecclesiastical  authority.  The  magistracy  learned  to  act  in 
uiison  with  the  clergy.  The  emperor,  however,  was  not  a 
persecutor  of  Paganism.  He  extended  to  Heathenism  the  tol- 
eration which  he  withheld  from  heresy.  The  prudent  monarch, 
unwilling  to  alarm  Pagan  suspicion,  advanced  with  slow  and 
cautious  steps  to  undermine  the  irregular  and  decayed  fabric 
of  gentilism.  He  condemned  indeed  the  arts  of  divination, 
silenced  the  oracles  of  Polytheism  which  had  been  convicted 
of  fraud  and  falsehood,  and  demolished  the  temples  of  Phoenicia, 
which,  in  the  face  of  day,  displayed  all  the  abominations  of 
prostitution  to  the  honour  of  Venus.     But  he  tolerated  the 

E nests,  the  immolations,  and  the  worship  of  the  Grecian  and 
loman  gods  of  antiquity.* 

Constans  and  Constantius  imitated  the  example  of  Constan- 
tine.  Facts  and  monuments  still  remain,  to  attest  the  public 
exercise  of  idolatry  during  their  whole  reign.  Many  temples 
were  respected  or  at  least  spared  :  and  the  patrons  of  Pagan- 
ism, by  permission  or  connivance,  enjoyed,  notwithstanding  the 
Impenal  laws,  the  luxury  of  sacrifices,  processions,  and  festi- 
vals. The  emperors  continued  to  bestow  the  honours  of  the 
army  and  the  state  on  Christians  and  Heathens  :  whilst  wealth 
and  honour,  in  many  instances,  patronized  the  declining 
institutions  of  Polytheism.* 

Julian's  reign  was  characterized  by  apostacy,  and  Jovian's 
bnpyity.  Valentinian  was  the  friend  of  toleration.  The  perse- 
cution of  Paganism  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Gratian,  and 
continued  through  the  reigns  of  Theodosius,  Arcadius,  and 
Honorius.  Gratian  and  Theodosius  were  influenced  by  Ambro- 
sius  Archbishop  of  Milan :  and  the  clergy,  in  general,  misap- 
plied the  laws  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  and  the  transactions  of 
the  Jewish  aimals,  for  the  unchristian  and  base  purpose  of 
awakening  the  demon  of  persecution  against  the  mouldering 
remains  of  Grecian  and  Roman  superstition.  Gratian  abolished 
the  pretensions  of  the  Pagan  pontifF,  the  honours  of  the  priests 
and  vestals,  transferred  their  revenues  to  the  use  of  the  cnurch, 
the  state,  and  the  army,  and  dissolved  the  ancient  fabric  of 
Polytheion,  which  had  dishonoured  humanity  for  the  length- 
ened period  of  eleven  hundred  years. 

Theodosius  finished  the  work  of  destruction  which  Gratian 
bad  begun.  He  issued  edicts  of  proscription  against  eastern 
and  western  gentilism.  Cynegius,  Jovius,  and  Gaudentius  'were 
conmiissioned  to  close  the  temples,  destroy  the  instruments  of      I 

^^  *  Moreri,  5,  129.    Btweb.  Vit.  Oon.  n.  56,  60.    Gibbon,  c.  21.  2«. 

\^  »  Ood.  Thood.  XVI.    Tit.  5.    Gibbon,  c.  28. 
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idolatry,  and  confiscate  the  consecrated  property.  Heavy  fines 
•were  imposed  on  the  use  of  fi-ankincense  and  libations.  The 
temples  of  the  gods  were  afterwards  demolished.  The  fairest 
structures  of  antiquity,  the  splendid  and  beautifiil  monuments 
of  Grecian  architecture  were,  by  mistaken  and  barbarian  zeal, 
levelled  with  the  dust.  The  saintified  Martin  of  T©urs  in 
Oaul,  marched  at  the  head  of  its  tattered  monks  to  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  fanes,  the  idols,  and  the  consecrated  groves  of  his 
extensive  diocese.  Martin's  example  was  followed  by  Mar- 
cellus  of  Syria,  whom  Theodorus  calls  divine,  and  by  Theophi-* 
lus  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  A  few  of  these  grand  edifices 
however,  were  spared  by  the  venality  or  the  taste  of  the  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  governors.  The  Carthaginian  temple  of  the 
celestial  Venus  was  converted  into  a  Christian  church  ;  and  a 
amilar  consecration  rescued  fi-om  ruin  the  majestic  dome  of  the 
Roman  pantheon.^ 

GentiUsm,  by -these  means,  was,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  expelled  Scorn  the  Roman  territory.  Theodo- 
sius,  who  was  distmguished  by  his  zeal  for  the  extermination 
of  Polytheism,  questioned  whether,  in  his  time,  a  single  Pagan 
remained  in  the  empire.  Its  ruin  afibrds  perhaps  the  only 
example  in  the  annals  of  time  of  the  total  extirpation  of  an 
ancient  and  popular  superstition,  and  presents,  in  this  point  of 
view,  a  singular  event  m  the  history  of  the  human  mind.* 

But  the  friend  of  Christianity  and  his  species  must,  in  many 
instances,  lament  the  means  by  whicB  the  end  was  effected. 
Paganism  was  indeed  an  unwieldly  and  hideous  system  of 
abomination  and  folly :  and  its  destruction,  by  lawful  means, 
must  have  been  the  wish  of  eveiy  firiend  oi  God  and  man. 
But  the  means,  in  this  case,  often  dishonoured  the  end. 
Coercion,  in  general,  was  substituted  for  conviction,  and  terror 
fiwr  the  gospel.  One  blushes  to  read  of  a  Symmachus  and  a 
Libanius,  two  heathen  orators,  pleading  for  reason  and  persua- 
sioii  in  the  propagation  of  religion ;  whilst  a  Theodosms  and 
an  Ambrosms,  a  Christian  emperor  and  a  Christian  bishop, 
urge  violence  and  constraint.  The  whole  scene  opens  a 
melancholy  but  striking  prospect  of  human  nature.  The 
Christians,  while  few  and  powerless,  deprecated  the  unhal- 
lowed weapons  of  persecution  wielded  with  such  fury  by  the 
Pag;ans.  But  the  situation  of  the  two  is  no  sooner  reversed, 
than  the  heathens,  who  were  the  former  partizans  of  intoler- 
ance, recommend  forbearance  ;  and  the  Christians,  the  former 
advocates  of  toleration,  assume  the  unholy  arms  of  prescript 
tio5Q« 

1  Theopb.  49.    Codex  Theod.  6.  266—274.    Giannon  HI.  6,    God#aii,  8.  361. 
s  Bipciola,  818.    Cod.  Theod.  6.  277—283. 
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The  hostility  of  the  secular  arm  under  the  Empemrs  was  not 
restricted  to  GentUism.  Heresy,  as  well  as  heathenism,  became 
the  object  of  imperial  persecution.  Constantine,  till  he  was 
•  perverted  by  the  tuition  of  the  clergy,  seems  to  have  possessed 
correct  views  of  religious  Uberty  and  the  rights  of  conscience. 
The  imperial  edict  of  Milan,  conceived  in  the  genuine  spirit  of 
liberality,  was  the  great  charter  of  toleration,  which  conferred 
the  privilege  of  choosing  his  own  religion  on  each  individual  of 
the  Roman  world.  The  beauty  of  tnis  fair  picture,  however, 
as  usual,  was  fading  and  transitory.  Its  mild  features  were 
soon  dashed  with  traits  of  harshness  and  severity.  The  empe- 
ror, influenced  by  his  ecclesiastical  tutors,  imbibed  the  maxims 
of  illiberality,  and  learned  to  punish  men  for  consulting  their 
own  reason  in  the  concerns  of  their  own  souls. 

Sovereigns,  according  to  the  sacerdotal  theology  of  the  day, 
acted  in  a  two-fold  capacity ;  as  Christians  and  as  governors. 
Considered  as  Christians,  kings,  in  their  personal  char&cter, 
should  beUeve  the  truth  as  well  as  practise  duty,  which,  as 
governors  and  in  their  official  relation,  they  should  enforce  <m 
Sieir  subjects.  Offences  against  man,  according  to  these  clerical 
casuists,  were  less  criminal  than  against  God.  Theft  aiid 
murder,  of  course,  were  less  heinous  than  schism  and  hereay. 
The  edicts  of  emperors,  in  consequence,  came  to  be  substituted 
for  the  gospel  of  God.  Error,  according  to  these  theologiansi 
was  to  be  remedied  by  proscription  ;  which,  according  to  com- 
mon sense,  toay  prod.uc^  hypocrisy,  but  can  never  enlighten 
the  understanding  or  subdue  me  heart  Constantino,  therefore, 
in  conformity  wifli  this  new  or  rather  old  plap  of  instruction 
and  proselytism,  issued  two  penal  laws  against  heresy ;  and 
was  followed,  in  the  hopeful  project,  by  Vaientinian,  Gratian, 
Theodosius,  Arcadius,  and  Honorius.  Theodosius  published 
fifteen,  Arcadius  twelve,  and  Honorius  no  less  than  eighteen 
of  these  inhuman  and  Antichristian  statues.  These  are  recorded 
in  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  codes,  to  the  eternal  infemy 
of  their  priestly  and  imperial  authors.* 

The  chief  victims  of  persecution,  during  this  period,  were  the 
Arians,  Manicheans,  Priscillianists,  and  Paulicians.  Valenti- 
niau,  Gratian,  and  Theodosius  overwhelmed  Arianism  with  de- 
struction, .  and  clothed  Trinitarianism  with  triumph.  The 
Arians,  however,  under  Constantius  and  Valens,  Romto  empf- 
rors,  and  Genseric  Und  Hunneric,  Vandal  kings,  retaliated,  in 
their  turn,  in  dreadful  inhumanity  and  vengeance.  Veleoti- 
nian  fined  the  Manichean  doctors  and  interdicted  the  Mani- 
chean  assemblies.     Theodosius  exposed  them  to  infamy  and  . 

1  Theoph.  43,  45,  46.    Oodez  Theod.  XVI.    Tit  5.  p.  104— X^O. 
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deprived  them  of  the  rights  of  citizens*  Constantine,  Gratian, 
Maximus,  and  Honorius  harassed  and  mined  the  factions  of 
'  Donatism,  Priscilliani^n,  and  Pekgianism.  The  Panlicians 
were  persecuted  in  the  most  dreadfiil  manner,  during  the 
reigns  of  Constans,  Constantme,  Justinian,  Leo,  liGchael,  and 
Theodora.  Ammianus,  a  heathen  historian,  and  Chrysostojn, 
a  Roman  saint,  compare  the  mutual  enmity  of  Christians  at 
tiiis  time,  to  the  fary  of  wild  beasts.^ 

Heresy,  during  this  period,  was  punished  with  more  or  less 
severity,  according  to  the  ofiender  s  supposed  criminality  or 
obstinacy.  The  penalty  was  banishment,  fine,  confiscation, 
in&my,  disqualification  of  buying  and  selling,  or  incapacity  of 
civil  and  military  honour.  The  Roman  code  contained  no  law, 
sentencing;  persons  guilty  of  heresy  to  death.  Capital  punish- 
ments, indeed,  in  some  instances,  were  inflicted.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  unhappy  Priscillian  and  some  of  his  partizans, 
who  were  prosecuted  by  the  inquisitorial  Ithacius  and  sentenced 
by  the  usurping  Maximus.  But  Maximus,  on  this  occasion, 
exercised  an  illegal  authority  as  he  had  usurped  the  imperial 
power.  The  unlawful  and  unhallowed  transaction  displayed  the 
baseness  of  the  prosecutor  and  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor. 
The  few  that  sufl^red  capital  punishment  for  sectarianism  were, 
in  general,  also  guilty  or  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  treason  or 
rebellion.* 

The  Roman  laws,  on  the  tqpic  of  persecution,  continued  in 
this  state  tiU  the  year  800,  and  in  the  pastern  empire  till  its 
dissolution  in  1453  by  the  Ottomans.  An  important  change 
fas^pened  about  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century.  Tms 
consisted  of  the  great  eastern  schism.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  were  rent  asunder  and  ceased  to  be  governed  by 
mutual  laws.  A  new  era,  on  the  subject  of  heresy  and  its 
punishment,  began  at  this  time  in  the  west,  and  lasted  till  the 
year  1100  of  our  redemption,  comprehending  a  lapse  of  300 
years.  This  period  was  aistinguished  by  stfperstition,  ignorance, 
msurrecrion,  revolution,  and  confusion.  Sectarianism,  in  the 
European  natbns,  seemed,  for  three  centuries,  to  be  nearly 
extin^ished.  Egyptian  darkness  reigned  and  triumphed  over 
leammg  and  morahty.  The  world  sunk  into  a  Uterary  leth- 
argy :  and,  in  the  language  of  some  historians,  slept  the  sleep 
of  orthodoxy.  Learning,  philosophy,  religion  error,  and  secta- 
rianisni  reposed  in  inactivity,  or  fled  fix»m  the  view,  amidst  the 

»  Cedex  TheocL  6.  113, 115,  120, 123.  Godeaa,  3.  9,  67.  Cod.  Theod.  6.  », 
10,  130,  146.  Oodex  Justin.  I.  p.  71,  75,  8S.  NoUas  infeBtas  faominibofl  bestias, 
at  font  tibi  ferales  pleriqae  Christianionim.  Aimnian.  XXII.  5.  Ka$atUp  Btjpuk 
ittitmcautw.    ChrjBOB.  10.  632.    Horn.  27. 

s  Otaaooii,  XV.  4.    Sdp.  Sev.  II.  49.    Codex.  Theod.  0.  160, 161. 
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wide  and  debasing  dominion  of  ignorance,  immOraEty,  and 
superstition,  which  superseded  the  use  of  the  inquisitor  and 
crusader.^ 

The  revival  of  sectarianism  followed  the  revival  of  Letters. 
Many  denominations  of  this  kind  appeared,  in  the  beginniog  of 
the  twelfth  century,  among  the  European  natbns,  such  as 
the  Paulicians,  Catharians,  Henricians,  Waldenses,  and  Albi- 
genses.  The  Waldenses  and  Albigenses  were  the  most 
numerous  and  rational,  and  therefore  the  most  formidable  to  the 
Papacy.  All  these  concurred  in  hosdUly  to  Romanism,  as  a 
system  of  error  and  superstition.  The  usiupation  and  despo- 
tism of  the  Popedom  were  the  chief  objects  of  their  ennuty  and 
opposition.  The  despotism  and  immorality  of  the  deipy 
exposed  them  to  the  indignation  of  sectarian  zeal.  Philo90{£jr 
in  Its  first  dawn,  learning  in  its  feeblest  glimmerings,  discovered 
the  deformity  and  shook  the  domination  of  the  Papacy.  The 
revival  of  literature,  however,  was  not  the  only  cause  of  opposi- 
tion to  Romanism.  Many  reasons  concurred.  The  reign  of 
superstition ;  the  trafic  of  indulgences ;  the  dissensions  between 
the  emperors  and  the  pontiffs ;  the  wars,  which,  for  two  ban- 
died years,  had  desolated  the  Christian  world;  the  luxmyof 
the  bishops  and  inferior  clergy ;  aU  these  tended  to  arouse  the 
hostili^  of  men  against  the  overgrown  system  of  ecclesiastical 
tyranny.* 

This  hostility  against  the  principles  of  Popery  produced  a 
reaction  and  enmity  a^;ainst  the  partizans  of  sectarianism. 
Rome  plied  fell  her  spiritual  artillery,  and  vented  her  rage  m 
excommunication  and  massacre.  Heresy  or  rather  truth  and 
holiness  were  assailed  by  kings,  theologians,  popes,  councils, 
crusaders,  and  inquisitors. 

Princes  wielded  the  secular  arm  against  the  abettors  of  beresj. 
Frederic  the  German  emperor,  and  Lewis  the  French  king,  as 
well  as  many  other  sovereigns,  enacted  persecuting  laws  against 
the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses.  Frederic,  in  1224,  promnl- 
^ted  four  edicts  ofHhis  kmd  firom  Padua.  His  majesty,  in  his 
imperial  politeness,  began  with  calling  the  Albigenses  vip&h 
snakes,  serpents,  wolves,  angels  of  wickedness,  and  sons  of 
perfidy,  who  were  descended  Scorn  the  author  of  iniquity  and 
fidsehood,  and  insulted  God  and  the  church.  Pret^iding  to 
the  authority  of  God  for  his  inhumanity,  he  execrated  all  the 
patrons  of  apostacy  firom  Catholicism,  and  sentenced  heretics, 
of  every  sect  and  denomination  alive  to  the  flames,  their  i«op- 
erty  to  confiscation,  and  their  posterity,  unless  they  becaflie 
persecutors,  to  infiuny.     The  suspected,  unless  ihey  took  an 

t  Moreri,  5.  129.    Giannon,  XV.  4.    YeHj,  3.  431. 
*  Giaxmon,  xv.  4. 
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oath  of  exculpation,  were  accounted  guilty.  Princes  were 
admonished  to  purify  their  dominions  from  heretical  perversity ; 
and,  if  they  refused,  'their  land  might  without  hesitation  be 
seized  by  the  champions  of  Catholicism.*  This  was  the  first 
law  that  made  heresy  a  capital  offence.  The  emperor  also 
patronized  the  inquisition,  and  protected  its  agents  of  torture 
and  malevolence. 

Lewis,  in  1228,  issued  similar  enactments.  He  published 
laws. for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and  enjoined  their  execution 
on  the  barons  ana  bailiffs.  He  rendered  the  patrons  and  pro- 
tectors of  error  incapable  of  giving  testimony,  making  a  wiu,  or 
succeeding  to  any  honour  or  emolument.  Tne  sainted  monarch 
encouraged  the  work  of  death,  and  in  the  language  of  Pope 
Innocent,  diffused  through  the  crusading  army  *  me  natural  and 
hereditary  piety  of  the  French  kings.'  He  forced  Raymond, 
Count  of  Toulouse,  to  undertake  the  extermination  of  heresy 
from  his*  dominions,  without  sparing  vassal  or  friend.  Alfonso, 
king  o(  Arragon,  and  several  others  copied  the  example  of 
Frederic  and  Lewis.* 

The  emperors  were  sworn  to  exterminate  heretics.  The 
emperor  Henry,  according  to  Clement,  in  the  council  of  Vienna 
took  an  oath,  obliging  his  majesty  to  eradicate  the  professors 
and  protectors  of  heterodoxy.    A  similar  obligation  was  im- 

Ejed  on  the  emperor  of  Germany,  even  after  the  dawn  of  the 
formation.  He  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  to  extirpate, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  and  dominions,  all  whom  the 
pontiff"  condemned.^ 

Saints  and  pontiffs,  in  these  deeds  of  inhumanity,  imitated 
emperors  and  kings.  Lewis,  who  enacted  such  statutes  of 
cruelty,  was  a  saint  as  w^ll  as  a  sovereign.^  Aquinas  was 
actuated  with  the  same  demon  of  malevolence*,  and  breathed 
the  same  spirit  of  barbarity.  *  Heretics,'  the  angelic  doctor 
declares,  *  may  not  only  be  excommunicated  but  justly  killed. 
Such,  the  church  consigns  to  the  secular  arm,  to  be  extermina- 
ted from  the  world  by  death.'*    Dominic,  Osma,  Arnold, 

1  Hi  sunt  lapi  rapaces.  Hi  sunt  an?eli  pessimi.  Hi  sunt  filii  prayitatam,  a  patre 
Qeqmtiae  et  fraadis  aathore.  Hi  eolabri,  ni  serpentes,  qui  latenter  'videntar  inser- 
pere.  Debits  oltionis  in  eos  ffladiam  exeramos:  decernmuiB,  ut  vivi  in  oonapecta 
iionantun  combnrantor.    Labb.  14.  25,  26*    Du  Fin,  2,  486. 

«  Labb.  13.  1231.    Velly,  4.  134.    Gibert,  1.  15. 

'  Onmem  hspresim,  scbisma,  et  hsreticoB  <^aofl]ibet  fantores,  receptatoreB,  et  d*- 
fensores  i^Nnnim  exterminoret.    Clem.  U.  Tit.  9.    Bray.  3.  373. 

Les  Princes,  et  encore  plus  lea  Empereors,  qai  en  font  des  sermens  si  solemnels, 
etant  etroitement  obligez  sous  peine  des  ceiisnres  d'extirper  cenx,  que  lea  papen 
cut  condamnez,  et  d'y  employer  jusqu*  A  lenra  etats  et  memo  lenr  vie.  FaoL  1 
103.  .  .  ,    . 

^Hteretici  possont  non  solum  excommnnicari,  sed  et  juste  o(;cidi..-.Bocleffla 
reHnqnit  eum  jodici  ascnlari  mondo  exterminandom  per  mortem.  Aqninaa,  IX 
11.  m.  p.  48 
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Conrad,  Rainer,  Guy,  Castelnau,  Guido,  Rodolf,  and  a  long 
train  of  saints  and  doctors  might  be  named,  who,  for  support- 
ing the  work  of  murder  and  extermination,  were  raised  to  the 
honours  of  canonization. 

The  pontiffs,  hke  the  kings  and  saints,  encouraged,  with  all 
their  influence,  the  system  of  persecution  and  cruelty.  Urban, 
Alexander,  Lucius,  Innocent,  Clement,  Honorius,  and  Martin 
gained  an  infamous  notoriety  for  their  ruthless  and  unre- 
jfenting  enactments  against  the  partizans  of  Albigensianism, 
Waldfensianism,  and  Wickliffism.  Urban  the  Second,  in  iO90, 
decided  that  the  person,  who,  inflamed  with  zeal  for  Catholi- 
cism, should  slay  any  of  the  excommunicated,  was  not  guilty  of 
murder.^  The  assassination  of  a  man  under  the  sentence  of 
excommunication,  his  infallibihty  accounted  only  a  venial 
crime.  His  holiness  must  have  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of 
casuistry.  His  morality,  however,  Bruys  characterized  by  the- 
epithets  diabolical  and  infernal.*  Lucius  the  Third  fiihninated 
red-hot  anathemas  against  the  Waldenses,  as  well  as  .against 
their  protectors  and  patrons,  and  consigned  them  to  the  secular 
arm,  to  undergo  condign  vengeance  in  proportion  to  their 
criminality.  Innocent  the  Fourth  sanctioned  the  enactments 
of  Frederic,  which  sentenced  the  partizans  of  error  and  apostacy 
to  be  burned  alive.  He  commanded  the  house  in  which  an 
Albigensian  had  been  sheltered  to  be  razed  from  the  founda- 
tion. AU  these  viceroys  of  heaven  concurred  in  consigning  tc 
infemy  any  who  should  give  the  apostate  from  the  feitn  either 
counsel  or  favor ;  and  in  driving  tiie  magistracy  to  eiecute  the 
sanguinary  statutes,  by  interdicts  and  excocMnunication.  The 
crusaders  against  the  Albigenses  enjoyed  the  same  indulgences 
as  those  who  marched  to  the  holy  land.  Supported  by  the 
mercy  of  Onmlpotent  God  and  the  blessed  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  Innocent  granted  these  holy  warriors  a  fiill  pardon  of  all 
sin,  and  eternal  salvation  in  heaven.^ 

Provincial  and  national  councils  breathed  the  same  spirit  of 

Sjrsecution,  as  kings  and  pontiffs.  These  were  many.  But 
e  most  sanguinary  of  them  met  at  Toledo,  Oxford,  Avignon, 
Tours,  Lavaur,  MontpeUier,  Narbonne,  Albi,  and  Tolosa. 
Anno  630,  the  national  council  of  Toledo,  in  its  third  canon, 
promulgated  an  enactment  for  the  expulsion  of  aU  Jews  frona 
Spain,  and  for  the  permission  of  none  in  the  kingdom  but  the 

^  Non  enhn  eos  homicidas  arbitramor,  qnos  adversos  excommonicatos,  Zelo  C** 
^1ic8B  matrifl  ardentes,  aliquis  eonun  tracidasse  contmgerit.    Fitbou,  324. 

»  Bray.  2.  508. 

f  Plenam  peccanunum  veniam  indulgemas,  et  in  retribntione  jastormn  salati* 
atenwB  polliceidur  augmentum.  Labb.  14.  64.  Beued.  1.  73.  et  2.  232.  BreJ* 
3.  13.    Du  Pin,  2.  335.    Labb.  13.  643.  et  14.  23. 
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professors  of  Romanism.^  This  holy  assembly  made  the  king, 
on  his  accession,  swear  to  tolerate  no  heretical  subjects  in  the 
Spanish  dominions.  The  sovereign  who  should  violate  this 
oath,  and  all  his  accomplices,  wouM,  according  to  the  sacred 
synod,  *  be  accursed  in  the  sight  of  the  everlasting  God,  and 
liecome  the  fuel  of  eternal  fire.'  This  sentence,  the  holy 
fathers  represented  *  as  pleasing  to  God.'  Spain,  at  an  early 
datCi  began  those  proscnptbns,  which  she  has  continued  to  the 
present  day.  . 

The  council  of  Oxford,  in  1160,  condemned  more  than  mirty 
of  the  Waldenses  who  had  emigraled  from  Gascony  to  Eng- 
land, and  consigned  these  unhappy  sufferers  to  the  secular  arm. 
Henry  the  Second  ordered  them,  man  and  woman,  to  be  pub- 
licly whipped,  branded  on  the  cheek  with  a  red-hot  iron,  emd 
driven  half-naked  out  of  the  city :  while  all  were  forbid  to 
grant  these  wretched  people  hospitality  or  consplation.  None 
therefore  showed  the  condemned  the  least  pity.  The  winter 
raged  in  all  its  severity,  and  the  Waldenses  m  consequence 
perished  of  cold  and  hunger.* 

The  councils  of  Tours,  Lavaur,  Albi,  Nsurbonne,  Beziers, 
and  Tobsa  issued  various  enactments  of  oudawry  and  ex 
termination  against  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses.  These, 
according  to  tne  sentence  of  those  sacred  synods,  were  excom- 
municated every  Sunday,  and  festival ;  while,  to  add  solemnity 
and  horror  to  the  scene,  the  bells  were  rung  and  thie  candles 
extinguished.  An  inquisitorial  deputation  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  was  commissioned  for  the  aetection  of  heresy  and  its 
partisans.  The  barons  and  the  magistracy  were  sworn  to 
exterminate  heretical  pollution  fix>m  their  lands.  The  barons 
who  through  fear  or  favor  should  neglect  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, forfeited  their  estates,  which  were  transferred  to  the  active 
and  ruthless  agents  of  extirpation.  The  magistracy,  who 
were  remiss,  were  stripped  of  their  office  and  property.' 

All  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  commerce  in  buying  or 
•elling  with  these  sectarians,  that,  deprived  of  the  consolations 

1  Dane  pronmlg&mus  Deo  placituram  sententiam.  Inter  reliqna  sacrameuta, 
pollicitos  fnerit,  naUom  non  caUiolicnm  permittere  in^  roo  regno  degere.  Teme- 
rator  htduB  extiterit  promisn  sit  anatbema,  marantha,  in  oonspecta  aempitemi  Dei^ 
et  pabmam  efficiatar  i^is  iBtemi.    Oarranza,  376.    Orabb.  2. 211.    Ctodea.  5. 157. 

*  PnEcepithgreticffi  infamiiB  characterem  frontiboB  eomm  innri;  et  speotante 
popolo,  vir^  coercitos,  nrbe  expelli,  diBtricte  prohibena,  ne  quia  eoB  vel  hospitia 

recipere,  veL  aliquo  solatio  confovere,  pnerameret Algoris  intolerantia  (hyems 

qnippe  erat),  nomine  yel  exiguom  nusericordiiB  impendente,  misere  interi^nnt. 
Labb.  13. 287,  288.    Neubriff.  II.  13.    Spelman,  2.  60. 

'  Bxcommnnicentar  in  ecclesiis,  paliiatis  campania  et  eztinctia  candelis.'  Labb. 
4. 158.  Dominos  locorcun  de  illis  detegendis  soiicitos  esse,  et  illoram  latiboladea* 
tmere;  fentores  baBreticomm  terrco  euaa  jactora  et  oliia  poenia  i»lecti.^  BailliT^n^ 
qoi  exterminandis  bsreticis  operam  non  dederit,  bonis  eoii  et  magistrata  esai 
Alex.  20.  1667.    Dn  Pin,  2.  415     Labb.  13.  1237.    Marian.  2.  707 
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of  humanity,  they  might,  according  to  the  council  of  Tours, 
*  be  compelled  to  renounce  their  error.'  No  person  was  aUowed 
to  affora  them  succour  or  protection.  The  house,  in  which 
the  Albigensian  sheltered  his  head,  was,  as  if  contatnmated 
with  his  presence,  to  be  demolished  and  the  ground  confiscated. 
The  grave  itself  could  not  defend  the  heretical  tenants  of  its 
cold  domains  from  the  fiiry  of  the  inquisitor.  The  body  or  the 
bones  of  the  Albigenses  that  slept  in  the  dust  were  to  be  disin- 
teri^,  and  the  mouldering  remains  committed,  in  impotent 
and  unavailing  vengeance,  to  the  flames.* 

The  councu  of  Tolosa,  in  1229,  waged  war  on  this  occasion 
against  the  Bible  as  well  as  against  heresy.  The  sacred  synod 
strictly  forbade  the  laity  to  possess  the  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  in  the  vernacular  idiom.  A  layman,  in  the 
language  of  the  holy  fathers,  might  perhaps  keep  a  Psalm-book, 
a  breviary,  or  the  hours  of  holy  Mary  ;  but  no  Bible.'  This, 
Velly  admits,  was  the  first  prohibition  of  the  kind.  Twelve 
revolving  .ages  fix)m  the  commencement  of  Christianity  had 
roUed  their  ample  course  over  the  world,  and  no  assembly  of 
men  had  dared  to  interdict  the  book  of  God.  But  a  spod,  in 
a  communion  boasting  unchangeability,  arrogated  at  length  the 
authority  of  repealing  the  enactment  of  heaven  and  the  practice 
of  twelve  hundred  years^ 

These  provincial  synods  were  sanctioned  by  general  coun- 
cils 5  which  therefore  were  blessed  with  infallibility.  These  i 
comprehended  four  of  the  Lateran,  and  those  of  Constance  and 
Sienna.  Anno  1139,  the  second  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  its 
twenty-third  canon,  excommunicated  and  condemned  the 
heretics  of  the  day  who  affected  a  show  of  piety.  These,  the 
infallible  assembly  commanded  the  civil  powers  to  suppress ; 
and  consigned  their  protectors  also  to  the  same  condemnation. 

The  Third  general  council  of  the  Lateran  issued  a  canon  of 
a  similar  kind ;  but  of  greater  rigour  and  severity.  Tha 
unerring  assembly,  in  its  twenty-seventh  canon,  and  supported 
by  the  mercy  ot  God  and  the  authority  of  Peter  ana  Paul 
excommunicated  on  Sundays   and  festivals,  the  Cathari  of 

1  Neo  in  venditione  aut  emptione  aliqna  cum  eis  onmiiio  commercrom  habeatar, 
St  solatio  saltetn  hamanitatiB  amisso  ab  errore  vitas  sum  resipiscere  compellantnr* 
Labb.  13.  303.  Bened.  I.  47, 52.  Domam  in  qua  fuerit  inventus  hcredcus  dma, 
et  fundum  confiscari.  Alex.  20.  667.  Haaretici  exhumentur  et  eoram  cadaver* 
sive  ossa  publico  oomburantur.  Labb.  14.  160.  Alex.  2.  679. 
.  •  Ne  laici  Ubros  veterie  aut  novi  teatamenti  permittantur.  Ne  sacros  libroa^ 
Ifiignam  vulgarem  tranalatos  habeant,  arctisaime  probibet  Synodua.  Labb.  I^ 
1239.  Alex.  20.  668.  Mez.  2.  810.  Aucun  laique  n'aura  cbez  lui  lea  livres  dft 
I'aacien  et  du  noveau  Teetament.    VeUy,  4.  133.  .   ^ 

*  Boa  qui  reli^ositatia  apeciem  aimuUntea,  tanquam  haereticoa  ab  ecdeaia  0^ 
peUimua,  et  danmamua,  et  per  poteatatea  exteraa  coerceri  pra&cipiuma.  Defenwrei 
q«oque  ipsoram  ejaadem  damnationia  vinculo  iimodamua.    Bin.  8.  596. 
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Gascouy,  Albi,  and  Tolosa :  and  the  sentence  extended  to  all 
their  protectors,  who  admitted  those  sons  of  error  into  their 
houses  or  lands,  or  to  any  kind  of  traffic  or  commerce.  Their 
possessions  were  consigned  to  confiscation  and  themselves  to 
slavery ;  while  any  who  had  made  a  treaty  or  contract  with 
them,  were  acquitted  of  their  engagement.^  Ci^saders  were 
armed  against  these  adherents  of  heresy ;  and  the  holy  war- 
riors were  encouraged  in  the  work  of  extermination  and  death 
by  indulgences  and  the  assurance  of  eternal  felicity.  But  no 
oblation  was  to  be  qflfered  for  the  souls  of  the  heretics,  and 
their  dead  were  refused  Christian  burial  on  consecrated 
ground. 

The  fourth  general  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  1245,  surpas- 
sed all  its  predecessors  in  severity.  These  persecuting  con- 
ventions seem  to  have  risen  above  each  otner  by  a  regular 
gradation  of  inhumanity.  The  third  excelled  the  second  on 
3ie  scale  of  cruelty ;  and  both  again  were  exceeded  by  the 
fourth,  which  indeed  seems  to  have  brought  the  system  of 
persecution  to  perfection.  This  infallible  assembly  pronounced 
excommunication,  anathemas,  and  condemnation  agaipst  all 
heretics  of  every  denomination,  with  their  protectors ;  and 
consigned  all  such  to  the  secular  arm  for  due  punishment.* 
The  property  of  these  sons  of  apostacy,  if  laymen,  was,  accor- 
ding to  tne  holy  fethers,  to  be  confiscated,  and,  if  clergymen, 
to  be  conferred  on  the  church.  The  suspected,  unless  they 
proved  their  innocence,  were  to  be  accounted  guilty,  and 
avoided  by  all  till  they  afforded  condign  satisfaction.  Kings 
were  to  be  solicited,  and,  if  necessary,  compelled  by  ecclesias- 
tical censures,  to  extel-minate  all  heretics  fi'om  their  dominions. 
The  sovereign,  who  should  refuse,  was  to  be  excommunicated 
by  the  metropolitan  and  suffragans :  and,  if  he  should  prove 
refiractory  for  a  year,  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  vicar-general  of 
God,  was  empowered  to  transfer  his  kingdom  to  some  cham- 

?ion  of  Catholicism  and  absolve  his  vassals  from  their  fealty, 
'he  populace  were  encouraged  to  engage  in  crusading 
expeditions  for  the  extinction  of  heterodoxy.  The  ad- 
venturers in  these  holy  wars  enjoyed  the  same  indulgences 
and  the   same   honours   as   the    soldiery   that   marched   to 

1  Eoi  et  defenaores  eonim  et  receptores  ssathemati  decerninnu  sabjacere.  Sab 
anathemate  prohibemns,  ne  qnis  eos  in  domibns,  vel  in  terra  eoa  tenere  vel  foirere, 
vel  negotiationem  cmn  eis  ezercere  prosomat  Oonfiflcentor  eorom  bona  et  libe- 
rum  sit  principibos  bujnsmodi  homines  sabjioere  Bervitati.  Labb.  13.  430.  Bin 
8.  662. 

^  Ezcomnramcamas  et  anathematizanras  omnem  hsresim,  oondemnantes  naiverw 
SOS  hnrotiooB,  qmbnsoomqae  nominibos  oenseantur.  Labb.  13.  934.  S^rnodaa 
faiereticot  oinnes  diris  devorit,  et  damnatbs,  stecnhuribna  potestatibss  tradi  Jnssit^ 
antmadveraione  debita  puniendos. .  Alex.  20.  313.    Brnj.  8. 148.    Oibert,  1.  16. 
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the  Holy  Land.  The  prelacy  were  enjoined  to  bind  the 
people  of  their  vicinity  by  oath  to  inform,  if  they  knew  any 
guQty  or  suspected  oi  heresy.  Any,  who  should  refuse  to 
swear,  were  to  be  considereci  as  giulty :  and  the  bishops,  if 
remiss  in  the  execution  of  their  task,  were  threatened  with 
canonical  vengeance. 

The  general  council  of  Constance,  in  1418,  sanctioned  the 
canons  of  the  Lateran.  The  holy  and  infallible  assembly,  in  its 
forty-fifth  session,  presented  a  shocking  scene  of  blasphemy  and 
barbarity.  Pope  Martin,  presiding  in  ihe  sacred  synod  and 
clothed  with  all  its  authority,  addressed  the  bishops  and  inquisi- 
tors of  heretical  perversity,  on  whom  he  bestowed  his  apos- 
tolic benediction.  The  eradication  of  error  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Catholicism,  Martin  represented  as  the  chief  care  of 
himself  and  the  council.  His  infallibility,  in  bis  pontifical 
politeness,  characterized  Wickliff,  Huss,  and  Jerome,  as  pestilent 
and  deceitful  heresiarchs,  who,  excited  with  truculent  rage, 
infested  the  Christian  fold,  and,  in  his  supremacy's  beautiful 
style,  made  the  sheep  putrify  with  the  filth  of  falsehood.  The 
partizans  of  heresy  through  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  other  kin^ 
doms,  his  holiness  described  as  actuated  with  the  pride  of  Luci- 
fer, the  fury  of  wolves,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  diemons.  The 
pontiff,  then,  supported  by  the  council,  proceeded,  for  the  gbry 
of  God,  the  stability  of  Romanism,  and  the  preservation  of 
Christianity,  to  excommunicate  these  advocates  of  error,  with 
their  pestilent  patrons  and  protectors,  and  to  consign  them  to 
the  secular  arm  and  the  severest  vengeance.  He  commanded 
kings  to  punish  them  according  to  the  Lateran  council.  The 
above  mentioned  inhuman  enactments  of\he  Lateran,  therefore, 
were  to  be  brought  into  requisition  against  the  Bohemians  and 
Moravians.  These,  acccHrding  to  the  holy  synod,  were  to  be 
despoiled  of  all  property,  Chnstian  burial,  and  the  consolations 
of  humanity.* 

The  general  council  of  Sienna,  in  1423,  which  was  afterward 
continued  at  Basil,  published  persecuting  enactments  of  a  simi- 
lar kind.  The  holy  synod  assembled  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
representing  the  universal  church,  acknowledged  the  spread  of 
heresy  in  different  parts  of  the  world  through  the  remissness  of 
the  inquisitors,  and  to  the  offence  of  God,  the  injury  of  Catho- 
licism, and  the  perdition  of  souls*     The  sacred  convention  then 

'  Haereriarchs,  Laciferina  snperbia  et  rabie  Inpina  erecti,  dfemonum  frandibos 
illusi.  Ovee  Christi'Catbolioas  haeresiarcbe  ip«i  Bacceesive  infeceront,  et  in  6te^ 
core  mendaciorum  fecerunt  patrescere.  Credentes  et  adhaerentes  eisdem,  tali- 
quam  haereticos  indicetis  et  yehit  baereticos  seculan  Onriae  relinqnatis.  Bin.  8. 
1 120.  Secondum  tenorcm  Lateranennt  Concilii  expellant,  nee  eosdem  domicilii 
teoere,  contractas  inire,  negotiatioDes  exeroere,  oat  namanitatis  solatia  com  Chri«ti 
tidalibtta  babfire  permittatit.    Bin.  8.  1131.    Crab.  2.  1166. 
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commanded  the  inquisitors,  in  every  place,  to  extirpate  every 
heresy,  especially  those  of  Wickliff,  Huss,  and  Jerome*  Princes 
"wrere  admonished  by  the  mercy  of  God  to  exterminate  error, 
if  they  would  escape  divine  vengeance.  The  holy  fathers  and 
the  viceroy  of  heaven  conspired,  in  this  manner,  to  sanction 
murder  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  mercy  •  and  granted  plenary 
indulgences  to  all  who  should  banish  those  sons  of  heterodoxy 
or  provide  arms  for  their  destruction.'  These  enactments  were 
published  every  Sabbath,  while  the  bells  were  rung  and  the 
candles  lighted  and  extinguished. 

The  fifth  general  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  1614,  enacted 
laws,  marked,  if  possible,  with  augmented  barbarity.  Dissem- 
bling Christians  of  every  kind  and  nation,  heretics  polluted  with 
any  contamination  of  error  were,  by  this  infallible  gang  of 
ruffians,  dismissed  from  the  assembly  of  the  faithfiil,  and  con- 
agned  to  the  inquisition,  that  the  convicted  might  undergo  due 
punishment,  and  the  relapsed  suffer  without  any  hope  of 
pardon.* 

The  general  council  of  Trent  was  tiie  last  of  these  infallible 
conventions  that  sanctioned  persecutions.  This  assembly,  in 
its  second  session,  *  enjoined  the  extermination  of  heretics  by 
the  sword,  the  fire,  the  rope,  and  all  other  means,  when  it 
could  be  done  with  safety.'  The  sacred  synod  again,  in  the 
last  session,  admonished  '  all  princes  to  exert  their  mfluence  to 
prevent  the  abettors  of  heresy  from  misinterpreting  or  violating 
tlie  ecclesiastical  decrees,  and  to  oblige  these  objectors,  as  weS 
as  all  their  other  subjects,  to  accept  and  to  observe  the  synodal 
canons  with  devotion  and  fidelity.'  This  wais  clearly  an 
appeal  to  the  secular  -arm,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  acquies- 
cence and  submissbn.  The  natural  consequence  of  such 
compulsion  was  persecution.  The  holy  fethers,  having,  in  this 
laudable  manner,  taught  temporal  sovereigns  their  duty,  con- 
eluded  with  a  discharge  of  their  spiritual  artillery,  and 
pronounced  an  'anathema  on  all  heretics.'^    The  unerring 

^  ^  Volens  haec  sancta  synodos  remediam  adhibere,  statnit  et  mandat  omnibus  et 
sm^cdiB  inqaisitoribiiB  haeretics  prayitatis,  nt  solicite  intendant  inqaintioni  et 
extirpatiafiii  haoroaiim  qnammournqoe.  Oinnes  OhrUtianae  religionis  prinoipes  ac 
dominos  tain  ecolesiaBticos  qoam  saeculares  hortator,  inyitati  et  monet  per  Tiacera 
nnsoricordiae  Dei,  ad  eztirpationem  tanti  per  eccleBiam  praedamnati  erroris  omni 
eeleiitate,  ei  Dirinam  nltionem  et  poenas  loris  evitare  volueront  Labb.  17.  97, 
98.    Bray.  4.72. 

'  Omnes  ficti  Ohristiani,  ac  de  fide  male  sentientes,  cujascamqne  generU  ant 
nationis  faerint,  necnon  haeretici  sea  aliqua  baeresis  labepoUati,  aOhnsti  fideliom 
ooeta  penitos  eliminentnr,  et  qnocnmqne  loco  ei^pellantor,  ac  debita  ammadver- 
•ione  puniantor,  statoimna,    Crabb.  8, 646.    Bin.  2.  112.    Labb.  19.  844. 

•  On  devoit  lea  defltnure  par  le  fer,  le  feu,  la  erode,  ou  tout  autre  moyen.  Paolo, 
IV.  p.  604. 

Ut  principea  omnes,  qnot  laoit  in  domino  mooeat  ad  operam  suam  ita  praeatan* 
dam,  nt  qum  sb  es  deoreta  snn^  ab  haeretioisdepraYaxiaatTiolariiionpermittant; 
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council,  actuated  according  to  their  own  account,  by  the  H0I7 
Ghost,  terminated  their  protracted  deUberations,  not  wim 
blessing  mankind,  but  with  cursing  all  who  should  daim 
religious  Uberty,  assert  the  rights  of  conscience,  or  presume  to 
diflfer  from  the  absurdity  of  their  synodal  decisions. 

The. principle  of  persecution,,  therefore,  being  sanctioned, 
not  only  by  theologians,  popes,  and  provincial  synods,  but  also 
by  general  councils,  is  a  necessary  and  integral  part  of 
Romanism.  The  Romish  communion  has,  by  its  representa- 
tives, declared  its  ri^ht  to  compel  men  to  renounce  heterodoxy 
and  embrace  Cathohcism,  and  to  consign  the  obstinate  to  the 
civil  power  to  be  banished,  tortured,  or  killed. 

The  modem  pretenders  to  Uberality  in  the  Pojrish  commu- 
nion have,  in  general,  endeavoured  to  solve  this  difficulty  by 
dividing  the  work  of  persecution  between  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical powers.  This  was  the  solution  of  Crotty,  Slevin,  and 
Higgins  at  the  Maynooth  examination.^  The  canons  of  the 
Lateran,  these  doctors  pretend,  were  the  acts  of  both  churdi 
and  state.  These  councils  were  conventions  of  princes  as 
well  as  of  priests,  of  kines  as  well  as  of  clergy.  Their  enact* 
ments  therefore  were  aumorized  by  the  temporal  as  well  as  by 
the  spiritual  authority. 

But  the  laity  never  voted  in  councils.  The  prelacy,  accord- 
ingly, Crotty  admits,  had  the  sole  right  of  suffice,  and  these 
canons,  in  all  tiieir  barbarity,  were  suggested  by  the  episco- 
^W5y,  by  whom  they  were  recommended  to  princes  and  kings. 
The  clergy  even  urged  the  laity  to  these  deeds  of  carnage  by 
interdicts  and  excommunication. 

The  solution,  even  on  the  .supposition  of  concurrence  or 
collusion  between  the  church  and  state,  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  Shandean  dialectics.  Tristram  invented  a  plan  of  evading 
sin  by  a  division  similar  to  the  logic  of  Crotty,  Slevin,  ana 
Higgins.  The  process  was  simpfe  and  easy.  Two  ladies 
between  them  contrived  to  repeat  a  word,  the  pronunciation  of 
which  by  one  would  have  entrenched  a  little  on  pcAiteness  and 
morality.  Each  lady,  therefore,  rehearsed  only  half  of  the 
obnoxious.term,  and,  of  course,  preserved  a  clear  conscience 
and  committed  no  offence  against  propriety  or  purity.  Our 
learned  Popish  doctors,  in  l£e  manner,  and  by  equally  con- 
clusive reasoning,  have,  by  a  similar  participation,  been 
enabled  to  transubstantiate  sin  into  duty,  and  excuse  murder 
and  massacre. 

The  authority  of  the  Lateran,  Constantian,  and  Siennan 

■ed  ab  bu  et  oranibos  devote  recipiantor  et  fideliter  observsntnr.    Labb.  SO.  195 
Anathema  canctLB  hoBreticis.    Beep.  Anathema,  Anathema,  LiJ>b.  20.  197. 
;  Oratl^,  83,  87.    SleTin,241.    Higghif,  269. 
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canons  may  be  ehown  in  anctfher  way*  Popish  Christendom, 
without  a  sii^le  murmur  of  opposition,  acquiesced  in  these 
decisions,  and  in  their  accomplishment  in  the  massacre  of  the 
Albigenses.  None,  among  either  the  clergy  or  laity,  remon- 
strated or  redaimedL  But  a  Papal  buU,  received  by  open  or 
tacit  assent  and  by  a  majority  of  the  Popish  cleigy,  forms  a 
dogma  of  faith.  This,  at  Maynooth,  was,  in  the  dearest  lan- 
guage, stated  by  Crotty,  Brown,  and  Higgins.^  Many  pontiffs, 
such  as  Urban,  Innocent,  Clement,  and  Honorius,  issued  such 
decretals  of  persecution.  These,  without  the  objection  of  a 
soHtary  clergyman  or  layman,  were  approved  and  executed 
without  justice  or  mercy  on  the  adherents  of  heresy.  These 
principles,  therefore,  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  whole  Romiiriii 
church,  and  have  been  marked  with  the  sign  manual  of  infalli- 
bility. 

All  the  Popish  beneficed  clergy  through  Christendom  pro- 
fess, on  oath,  to  receive  these  persecuting  canons  and  councils. 
They  swear  on  the  holy  evangelists  and  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  '  to  hold  and  teach  all  that  the  sacred  canons  and 
general  councils  have  dehvered,  defined,  and  declared.'*  The 
rejection  of  these  enactments  would  amount  to  a  vidation  of 
this  obligation.  Any  person,  who  should  infiinge  or  contra* 
diet  this  declaration,  will,  and  commandment,  incurs,  according 
to  the  bull  of  Pius  the  Fourth,  the  indignation  of  Almighty  Goa 
and  the  blessed  apostles  Peter  and  PauL 

The  legislation  of  kings,  pontiffs,  and  councils  was  no  idle 
speculation  or  untried  theory.  The  regal,  papal,  and  synodal 
enactments  were  called  into  active  operation  :  and  their  prac- 
tical accomplishment  had  been  written  in  characters  of  blood 
in  the  annals  of  the  papacy  and  the  inquisition. 

Pope  Innocent  first  sent  a  missionary  expedition  against  the 
Albigenses.  His  holiness,  for  this  purpose,  commissioned 
Rainer,  Guy,  Arnold,  Guide,  Osma,  Castelnau,  Rodolf,  and 
Dominic.  These,  in  the  execution  of  their  mission,  preached 
Popery  and  wrought  miracles.  Dominic,  in  particular,  though 
distinguished  for  cruelty,  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
'  lying  wonders.'  But  the  miracles  and  sermons,  or  rather  the 
imposition  and  balderdash,  of  these  apostles  of  superstition  and 
barbarity,  excited  only  the  derision  and  scorn  of  tnese  *  sons  of 
heresy  and  error.'  The  obdurate  people,  says  Benedict, 
.  •  shewed  no  desire  for  conversion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  treated 
their  instructors  with  contempt  and  reproach.'     'An  infinite 

»  Grotty,  78.    Brown,  154.    Higgins,  274. 

s  Onmia  a  saoris  canonibos  et  oBcmneniciB  condlns  tradita,  defimta,  et  declaratai 
indabitantor  rechno  atqae  profiteer.  Bgo  idem  spondee,  vQveo,  ac  jure.  6io  m© 
Peaia4]aTet.    Labb.  20.  222. 
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number,*  says  Nangis,  *  obstinately  adhered  to  their  error.' 
According  to  Mariana,  *  The  Albigenses  increased  every  day 
and,  in  their  stupidity,  rejoiced  in  their  own  blindness.'  The 
gospel  of  Castelnau,  Rainer,  and  Arnold,  VeUy  grants, '  met 
with  no  attention;'  and,  therefore,  according  to  Giannon's 
admission,  *  made  no  impression.'* 

His  infellibiUty,  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  finding  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  his  gospel  as  preached  by  Dominic,  proclaimed,  by 
his  bulls,  a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  Supported  by 
divine  aid,  his  hoUness,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 

S anted  all  who  should  march  against  the  Albigensian  pestilence, 
e  pardon  of  sin,  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  and  the  possession 
of  heaven.  The  pontiff,  by  special  favour  and  indulgence,  gave 
the  hero  of  the  cross,  if  he  fell  in  battle,  an  immediate  passport, 
by  a  short  way,  to  heaven,  without  ever  touching  on  purgatory.* 
These  rewanls  assembled  half  a  miUion  of  holy  warriors, 
composed  of  bishops,  soldiers,  canons,  and  people,  from  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  ready  to  riot  in  blooa  for  the  honour  of 
God,  the  good  of  society,  the  defence  of  Romanism,  and  the 
extinction  of  heresy. 

This  army  was  led  by  the  Earl  of  Montfort,  whom  ambiticm 
and  hypocrisy  marked  for  the  hero  of  a  holy  war.  The  fiirch- 
bishop  of  Narbonne,  at  an  early  period,  painted  Montfort's 
ambition,  stratagems,  malice,  violence,  and  dupUcity.  But  the 
contemporary  historians  ascribed  his  exploits  to  zeal  and  piety; 
while  Raymond,  Count  of  Thoulouse,  who  was  M ontfort's  rival, 
and  protector  of  the  Albigenses,  was,  on  the  contrary,  charac- 
terized as  a  member  of  the  Devil,  the  son  of  perdition,  the 
eldest  bom  of  Satan,  the  enemy  of  the  cross,  the  defender  of 
heresy,  and  the  oppressor  of  Catholicism.' 

TMs  holy  war,  during  its  campaigns,  exhibited  a  great  diver- 
sity of  battles  and  sieges.  The  storming  of  Beziers  and  Lavaur 
will  supply  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  and  achievements  of  the 
crusadmg  army. 

The  city  of  Beziers  was  taken  by  storm  in  1209,  and  the 

1  Les  deoz  legats  trayaillerent  quelqae  ami66s  avec  beancoap  de  z^le,  et  pea 
de  fruit.  Sans  qa'il  parut  que  les  heretiqnes  fusMZit  tonchez  d'aocmi  dear  de 
conTersion.  Benedict,  1,  51,  52.  Mariana,  2,  686.  Alii,  qaorom  infinitos  erat 
namems,  eao  pertinaciter  inhaerebant  errori.  Nangia,  Ann.  1007.  Dachery,  3. 
22.  TooB  les  trois  se  mirent  4  &ire  des  sennons,  qni  ne  forent  point  ecocrt^s. 
Velly,  3,  436.    Giannon,  XV.  4. 

«  Nos  per  indulgentias  innovatas  Oracesi^atos  et  fideles  alios  excitamus,  ut  ad 
extirpandam  pestem  banc,  Divino  freti  anxilio,  procedant  in  nomine  Domini  Sab-  • 
oaoth.    Alex.  20.  307.    VeUy,  3,  430.    Thuan.  VL  16.    Benedici,  1.  79. 

Innocentius  III.  sacram  adversos  baereticos  militiam  indixit.    Alex.  20.  290. 

'  L*archev6que  de  Narbonne  depeint  les  demarcbes,  les  menses,  les  violences, 
i'^mbition,  et  la  malice  de  ce  g6n6ral  de  la  croxsade.  VeUy,  3,  444.  Vrai  mem- 
Im  da  diable,  fils  de  perdition,  fill  ain6  de  Satan,  ennemi  oe  la  croix.  VeUy,  3. 
437.    Mariana,  2.  687. 


citizens  piit  to  the  sword  widiout  (KsdoctioH  oF  cothUtibn,  age, 
sex,  or  even  religioi!.  When  the  Crusaders  and  Albigenses 
we^e  so  mixed  that  they  could  not  be  discriminated,  Arnold, 
the  Papal  missionary,  commanded  the  soldiery  to  '  kill  all  and 
God  would  know  his  own,'^  Seven  hundred  were  slain  in  the 
church.  Daniel  reckons  the  killed  at  thirty  thousand.  Meze- 
ray  and  Velly  as  well  as  some  of  the  original  historians,  estimate 
the  number  who  were  massacred  at  sixty  thousand.  The  blood 
of  the  human  victims,  who  fled  16  Ae  churches  for  safety  and 
were  murdered  by  the  holy  wabriors,  drenched  the  altars, 
and  flowed  in  crimson  torrents  through  the  streets. 

Itavaur  was  taken  by  storm  in  1211.  Aimeric  the  governor 
was  hanged  on  a  gibbet,  and  Girarda  his  lady  was  thrown  into 
a  well  and  overwhelmed  with  stones.  Eighty  gentlemen,  who 
had  been  made  prisoners,  were  slaughtered  like  sheep  in  cold 
blood.  All  the  citizens  were  mangled  without  discrimination 
in  promiscuous  carnage*  Four  hundred  were  burned  alive,  to 
the  extreme  delight  of  the  crusaders.*  One  shudders,  says 
Velly  in  his  history  of  these  transactions,  while  he  relates  such 
horrors. 

Langue^oc,  a  country  flourishing  and  cultivated,  was  wasted 
by  these  desolators.  Its  plains  became  a  desert ;  while  its  cities 
were  burned  and  its  innabitants  swept  away  with  fire  and 
sword.  An  hundred  thousand  Albigenses  fell,  it  is  said,  in 
one  day :  and  their  bodies  were  heaped  together  and  burned. 
Detachments  of  soldiery  were,  for  three  months,  despatched  in 
every  durection  to  demolish  houses,  destroy  vineyards,  and  ruin 
the  hopes  of  the  husbandman.  The  females  were  defiled.  The 
march  of  the  holy  warriors  was  marked  by  the  flames  of 
burning  houses,  the  screams  of  violated  women,  and  the  groans 
of  murdered  men.^  The  war,  with  all  its  sanguinary  accom- 
paniments, lasted  twenty  years,  and  the  Albigenses,  during  . 
this  time,  were  not  the  only  suSerers.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand crusaders  fell  on  the  plains  of  Languedoc,  and  &ttened. 
die  soil  with  their  blood. 

>  Taez  les  tous,  Dieu  connoit  ceaz  qui  sont  a  lai.  Soixante  miDe  babitanf 
(NissereDt  par  le  fil  de  Tepee.  Velly,  3.  441.  U  y  fut  ta6  plus  de  soizimte  mille 
persotixtes.  Mezeray,  2. 619.  Promiseila  csdes  civium  facta  est.  Thuan.  1. 232. 
Urb«  capta,  ctedes  promiscne  facta.  Alex.  20.  29  L  Benedict,  1.  104.  Danid, 
3.  518.    KangiB,  Ann.  1209.    Dacheiy,  3.  23. 

*  Qnatre-vingt  sentils  hommes  prisonnierB  fiireut  egorg^B  de  sang  froid.  Qnatre 
cents  heretiques  forent  braids  vin  ayeo  une  joye  extreme  de  la  part  des  crois^i* 
VeUy,  3.  454.  Benedict,  1.  163.  Daniel,  3.  527.  Alex.  20.  292.  Nangis,  Aim. 
1210. 

^  En  Yiolont  filles  et  femmes.  Bmy.  3.  141.  En  nn  senl  jour,  on  egorgea  cent 
mille  de  ces  faeretiquee.    Brays,  3.  139.    Danid,  3.  511.    Velly,  4.  121,  135. 

On  pomit  indolgence  et  absolntioB  pleni^  a  ceox  qui  toeraient  dei  Vondoii. 
Iloren,  8.  48« 
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All  this  barbarity  was  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  religion 
The  carnage  was  celebrated  as  the  triumph  of  the  churchy  the 
honour  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  glory  of  Catholicism.  The 
pope  proclaimed  the  holy  war  in  me  name  of  the  Lord.  The 
army  of  the  cross  exulted  in  the  massacre  of  Lavaur,  and  the 
clergy  sun^  a  hymn  to  the  Creator  for  the  glorious  victory.* 
The  assassms  tanked  the  God  of  mercy  for  the  work  of  de- 
struction and  bloodshed.  The  soldiery,  in  the  morning,  at- 
tended high  mass,  and  then  proceeded,  during  the  day,  to 
waste  the  country  and  murder  its  population.  The  assassina- 
tion of  sixty  thousand  citizens  of  ^eziers  was  accoimted,  says 
Mariana,  *the  visible  judgment  of  heaven.'  According  to 
Benedict,  *the  heresy  of  Albigensianism  drew  down  the 
wrath  of  God  on  the  country  of  Lanffuedoc.* 

The  Crusaders  were  accompanied  with  another  engine  of 
horror  and  inhumanity.  This  w£ls  no  less  than  the  xnfebkal 
INQUISITION.  The  inventor  of  this  inquisition,  according  to 
Benedict,  was  Dominic,  who  was  also  the  first  Inquisitor  Crene- 
TaL  This  historian,  indeed,  seems  doubtful  whether  the  be- 
nevolent and  Christian  idea  suggested  itself  first  to  Dominic  or 
to  Innocent,  to  the  saint  or  to  the  pontiff.  But  Dominic  first 
mentioned  it  to  Arnold.  The  sabt  also  established,  as  a£[ent8 
of  this  tribunal,  a  confiraternity  of  knights  whom  he  called  the 
MILITIA  OP  JESUS.*  Thcsc  dcmons  of  destruction,  these  fiends 
of  bbod,  the  blasphemer  had  the  effrontery  to  represent  as  the 
warriors  of  the  Captain  of  Salvation.  Gregory  the  Ninth,  in 
more  appropriate  mnguage,  styled  the  knights  tfie  militu  of 
DOMINIC.  These,  in  Italy,  were  called  the  knights  of  the  inqui- 
sition, and  in  Spain  the  familiars  of  the  holy  office. 

Benedict  is  quite  out  of  temper  with  some  historians,  who 
would  rob  Dominic  of  the  glory  of  being  the  first  inquisitor,  and 
who  bestow  that  honour  on  Rodolf,  Castelnau,  and  Arnold. 
The  invention  of  the  holy  office,  and  the  title  of  Inquisitor* 
general,  in  this  author's  opinion,  crowns  his  hero  with  immortal 
renown.*  The  historian  of  Waldensianism  therefore,  has  eter- 
nalized his  patron's  name,  by  combining  it  with  an  instituricm 
erected  for  numan  destruction,  associated  with  scenes  of  Wood, 
and  calculated  to  awaken  horror  in  every  mind  which  retains 
a  single  sentiment  of  humanity. 

Dominic,  it  must  be  granted,  was  well  qualified  for  his  office. 
He  possessed  all  that  impregnable  cruelty,  which  enabled  his 
mina  to  soar  above  every  feeling  of  compassion,  and  to  extract 

1  Le  clerg6  chantoit  avec  beanconp  de  devotioii  rhynme  Vem  Creator.    Vellj 
3.  454,  121.    Aloz.  20.  307.    Mariana,  2.  687.    Benedict,  2.  139. 
*  n  nomma  lea  Frores  de  la  Milice  de  Jeeus.    Bened.  2.  131. 
<  Bened.  2.  131.    Giannon,  XXXII.  5. 
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pleasure  fmn  scenes  of  torture  and  misery.  The  torments  of 
men  or,  at  least,  of  heretics  were  his  enjoyment  The  saint,  in 
Satanic  and  unsated  malignity,  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  his 
victim's  bleeding  veins,  dislocated  joints,  torn  nerves,  and 
lacerated  limbs,  quivering  and  convulsed  with  agony. 

Proofs  of  his  innumanity  appeared,  in  many  instances,  in  the 
holy  war  and  in  the  holy  office.  During  the  crusade  against 
lie  Albigenses,  though  a  pretended  missionary,  he  encour- 
aged the  holy  warriors  of  tne  cross  in  the  work  of  massacre 
and  murder.  He  marched  at  the  head  of  the  army  with  a 
crucifix  in  his  hand ;  and  animated  the  soldiery  to  deeds  of 
deato  and  destruction.^  This  was  the  way  of  disseminating 
Dominic's  gospel.  The  cross  which  should  be  the  emblem  of 
peace  and  mercy,  became,  in  perverted  application,  the  signal 
of  war  and  bloodshed  ;  and  the  professed  apostie  of  Christianity 
preached  salvation  by  the  sword  and  the  inquisition. 

The  holy  office  as  well  as  the  holy  war  showed  Dominic's 
cruelty.  The  inquisition,  indeed,  during  his  superintendence, 
had  no  legal  tribunal ;  and  the  engines  of  torment  were  not 
brought  to  the  perfection  exhibited  in  modem  days  of  Spanish 
inquisitorial  glory.  But  Dominic,  notwithstanding,  could,  even 
with  this  bundling  machinery  and  without  a  chartered  estab- 
lishment, gratify  ms  feeUngs  of  benevolence  in  all  their  refine- 
ment and  deUcacy.  Dislocating  the  joints  of  the  refiractoiy 
Albigensian,  as  practised  in  the  Tolosan  Inquisition,  afibrded 
the  saint  a  classical  and  Christian  amusement  This  kind  opera- 
tion, he  performed  by  *  suspending  his  victim  by  a  cord,  affixed 
to  bis  arms  that  were  brought  behind  his  back,  which,  being 
raised  by  a  wheel,  lifted  off  the  ground  the  suspected  Waldcn- 
smn,  man  or  woman,  who  refiised  to  confess  *  tUl  forced  by  the 
violence  of  torture.'*  Innocent  commissioned  Dominic  to  pun- 
ish, n<^  only  by  confiscation  and  banishment,  but  also  with 
death ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  his  task,  he  stimulated  the 
magistracy  and  populace  to  massacre  the  harmless  professors 
of  Waldensianism.  *  His  saintship,  by  words  and  miraclbs, 
convicted  a  hundred  and  eighty  Albigenses,  who  were  at  one 
time  conmiitted  to  tiie  flames.'* 

Such  was  the  man  or  monster,  who,  to  the  present  day,  is  a 
fiill-length  saint  in  the  Roman  Calendar.     The  miscreant  is  an 

^  Dombiiqne  animoit  les  Boldats,  le  Cnicifix  a  la  main  Dominiqae  marchoit  k 
U  tete  de  Tarm^e,  avec  mi  cnicifix  k  la  main.  Bened.  1.  SMS,  249.  Lot  Catholi- 
qoM  anim6s  par  les  exhortations  de  S.  Dominique.    Marian.  2.  689. 

\  In  chorda  levatna  «liqnantQlam.  Negans  se  qnicqaam  de  haeresi  oonfeMmtt 
idii  per  violentiam  tormentomm.    Limborch,  IV.  29. 

*  Faerant  alicmando  simal  exosti  CLXXX  hsretioi  Albigenses,  com  antea  ei* 
▼«rini  et  nuFBcmiB  eos  S.  Dominicns  convicisset.  BeU.  de  Laic.  III.  22.  Velly 
3.  435     Giannos,  XV.  4. 
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object  of  worship  in  the  popish  communion.  The  Roman  hie- 
viaiy  lauds  *  his  merits  and  doctrines  which  enlightened  tie 
church,  his  ingenuity  and  virtue  which  overthrew  the  Tolosan 
heretics,  and  his  many  miracles  which  extended  even  to  the 
raising  of  the  dead.'  The  Roman  missal,  having  eulogized  his 
merits,  prays  for  *  temporal  aid  through  his  intercession.'*  The 
holy  intallible  church,  in  this  manner,  perfers  adoration  to  the 
canonized  Dominic,  who  was  the  first  Inquisitor-General,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  ruffians  that  ever  disgraced  humanity. 

The  inquisition  was  first  established  in  Languedoc.  The 
council  of  Thoulouse,  in  1229,  appointed  a  priest  and  three 
laymen  to  search  for  the  partizans  of  heresy.  The  synod  of 
Alby,  in  1254,  commissioned  a  clergyman  and  a  layman  to 
engage  in  the  same  odious  task :  and  this  commencement  con- 
stituted this  infernal  institution  in  its  infancy.  The  tribunal 
afterward  received  various  alterations  and  fi"esh  accessions  of 
power,  tin,  at  length,  it  was  authorized  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Goa  to  try  the  suspected,  not  only  for  heresy,  but  also  for 
blasphemy,  magic,  sorcery,  witchcraft,  infidelity,  and  Judaism, 
and  to  punish  the  convicted  with  infamy,  imprisonment,  galley- 
slavery,  banishment,  outlawry,  confiscation  of  property,  and 
consignment  to  the  flames  in  an  act  of  faith.* 

The  holy  office  admitted  aU  kinds  of  evidence.  Suspicion 
alone  would  subject  its  object  to  a  long  course  of  imprisonment 
in  a  dungeon,  far  fix)m  aU  intercourse  with  fiiends  or  society. 
A  malefactor  or  a  child  was  allowed  to  be  a  witness.  A  son 
might  depose  against  his  father,  or  a  wife  against  her  husband. 
The  accuser  and  the  accusation  were  equaffy  unknown  to  the 
accused,  who  was  urj^ed  by  the  most  treacherous  means  to  dis- 
cover on  himself.  His  feelings,  in  the  mean  time,  were  horrified 
by  a  vast  apparatus  of  crosses,  imprecations,  exorcisms,  con- 
jurations, and  flaming  piles  of  wood,  ready  to  consume  the 
guilty.' 

The  RACK,  in  defect  of  evidence,  was  applied .  The  accused, 
whether  man  or  woman,  was,  in  defiance  of  all  decency,  stripped 
naked.  The  arms,  to  which  a  small  hard  cord  was  fastened, 
were  turned  behind  the  back.  The  cord,  by  the  action  of  a 
pulley,  raised  the  sufferer  off  his  feet  and  held  him  suspended 
m  the  air.  The  victim  of  barbarity  was,  several  times,  let  fall, 
and  raised  with  a  jerk,  which  dislocated  all  the  joints  of  his 
arms ;  whilst  the  cord,  by  which  he  was  suspendea,  entered  the 

'  DeuBf  md  ecoletiam  toam  bead  Dominici  coafeBsoris  tm  fllomiiiare  dignstoi  et 
mentis  et  aoctrinis,  concede  nt  ejas  intercesiione,  temporalilnift  non  dettitnator 
Boxiliis.    ^fi•8.  Bom.  463.    Brer.  Rom.  906. 

•  Labb.  13. 1236.  et  14. 153.    VeUy,  4.  132     Dellon.  o.  2.    Mariana,  4.  361 

*  Mariana,  4.  362,  363.    Moreri,  5. 130.    DeUon,  c  13.    QiamMm,  XXXIL  S. 
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flesh  and  lacerated  the  tortured  nerves.  Heavy  weights  were 
firequently,  in  this  case,  appended  to  the  feet,  and  when  the 
prisoner  was  raised  ifrom  tne  earth  by  the  arms,  strained  the 
whole  firame,  and  caused  a  general  luxation  of  the  shattered 
ayBtem.  The  cord  was  sometimes  twisted  round  the  naked 
arm  and  legs,  till  it  penetrated  to  the  bone  through  the  ruptured 
flesh  and  Weeding  veinsi* 

•This  apphcation  of  the  rack,  without  evidence,  caused  many 
to  be  tortured  who  had  never  committed  the  sin  of  heresy.  A 
young  lady,  who  was  incarcerated  in  the  dungeon  of  the  inqui- 
sition at  the  same  time  with  the  celebrated  Bohorquia,  will 
supply  an  instance  of  this  kind.  This  victim  of  inquisitorial 
b|iitauty,  notwithstanding  her  admitted  attachment  to  Roman- 
ism, endured  the  rack  till  all  the  members  of  her  body  were 
rent  asunder  by  the  infernal  machinery  of  the  holy  office.  An 
interval  of  some  days  succeeded,  till  she  began,  notwithstanding 
such  inhumanity,  to  recover.  She  was  then  taken  back  to  the 
infliction  of  similar  barbarity.  Small  cords  were  twisted  round 
her  naked  arms,  legs,  and  thighs,  till  they  cut  through  the  flesh 
to  the  bone ;  and  blood,  in  copious  torrents,  streamed  from  the 
lacerated  veins.  Eight  days  after,  she  died  of  her  wounds,  and 
was  tnOislated  from  the  dungeons  of  the  inquisition  to  the  glory 
of  heaven.    • 

The  celebrated  Orobio  endured  the  rack  for  the  sin  of 
Judaism.  His  description  of  the  transaction  is  frightfuL  The 
place  of  execution  was  a  subterranean  vault  lighted  with  a  dim 
ktmp.-  His  hands  and  feet  were  bound  round  with  cords, 
which  were  drawn  by  an  engpe  made  for  the  purpose,  till  they 
divided  the  flesh  to  the  excoriated  bone.  His  hands  and  feet 
swelled,  and  blood  burst,  in  copious  effusion,  from  his  nails  as 
well  as  firom  his  wounded  limbs.  He  was  then  set  at  Hberty, 
and  left:  Spain  the  scene  of  persecution  and  misery.* 

The  convicted  were  sentenced  to  an  ACT  of  FAITH.  The 
ecclesiastical  authority  transferred  the  condenmed  to  the  secular 
arm,  and  the  clergy  m  the  mean  time,  in  mockery  of  mercy, 
8upf>licated  the  magistracy  in  a  hypocritical  prayer,  to  shew  com- 
passion to  the  intended  victim  of  barbarity.  But  the  magistracy, 
who,  through  pity,  should  have  deferred  the  execution,  would 
by  the  relentless  clergy,  have  been  compelled  by  excommuni- 
cation to  proceed  in  me  work  of  death.  The  heretic,  dressed 
in  a  yellow  coat  variegated  with  pictures  of  dogs,  serpents, 
flames,  and  devils,  was  then  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  tied 
to  the  stake,  and  committed,  amid  the  joyful  acclamations  of 
the  populace*  to  the  flames.    Such  has  been  the  death  of 

I  Limborch,  iv.  29.  *  Moreri,  6.  7.    Limborch,  323. 
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myriads.  Torquemada,  on  'being  made  Inquisitor-^neral, 
burned  alive,  to  signalize  his  promotion  to  the  holy  office,  no 
fess  than  twe  thousand  of  these  *  sons  of  heresy.*' 

The  inquisition,  in  all  its  horrors,  was  founaed  and  fostered 
by  the  whole  Romish  church  or  popish  hierarchy.  Several 
popish  kingdoms  indeed  deprecated  and  expelled  this  enemy 
of  religion  and  man.  The  only  places  in  which  this  tribunal, 
jmor  to  the  reformation,  obtained  a  permanent  establisbmdit, 
were  Languedoc,  and  in  modem  times  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Goa.  The  holy  office,  with  all  its  apparatus  of  inquisitors, 
qualificators,  families.  Jailors,  dungeons,  racks,  and  other 
engines  of  torture,  was  driven,  with  indignation  and  ignominy, 
out  of  the  Netherlands,  Hungary,  France,  Germany,  Poland, 
and  even  Italy.  The  Neapolitans  and  Romans  expelled  the 
inhuman  nuisance  with  determined  resolution.  Spain  itsetf, 
notwithstanding  its  red-hot  persecutions,  witnessed  a  scene  of 
a  similar  kind.  The  citizens  of  Cordova,  on  one  occasion, 
rese  in  insurrection  a^nst  this  infernal  tribunal,  stormed  the 
palace  of  the  inquisition,  pillaged  its  apartments,  and  im- 
prisoned the  jailor.* 

AU  this  opposition,  however,  was  the  work,  not  of  the  priest- 
hood, but  oi  the  people.  The  populace  dreaded  its  *horror8, 
deprecated  its  cruelty,  and  therefore  prevented 'its  establish- 
ment. The  clergy,  on  the  contrary,  have,  with  all  their 
influence,  encouraged  the  institution  in  all  its  inhumanity.  The 
pope  and  the  prelacy,  who,  in  the  Romish  system,  are  the 
church  and  possess  infallibility,  have,  with  the  utmost  unan- 
imity, declared  in  fevor  of  the  holy  office.  No  Roman  pontiff 
or  popish  council  has  ever  condemned  this  foul  blot  on  pre- 
tended Catholicism,  this  gross  insult  on  reason  and  man. 

The  inquisition,  beyond  all  other  institutions  that  ever 
appeared  m  the  world,  evidences  the  deepest  malignancy  of 
human  nature.  Nothing,  in  all  the  annals  of  time,  ever  exhib- 
ited so  appalling  and  hateful  a  view  of  fallen  and  degenerate 
man,  demoralized  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  perversity  by  Romanism 
and  the  popedom.  No  tribunal,  equally  regardless  of  justice 
and  humanity,  ever  raised  its  frightful  form  in  all  the  dominions 
of  Heathenism  or  Mahometanism,  Judaism  or  Christianity. 
The  misanthropist,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  holy  office, 
may  find  continual  and  unfailing  fuel  for  his  malevolence.  He 
may  see,  in  its  victim,  the  wretchedest  sufferer  that  ever 
drained  ^  cup  of  misery ;  and  in  the  inquisitor,  the  hatefullest  • 

^  On  le  faiioit  pdbliqaement  broler  ndve.  Mariana,  4.  362,  365.  DeOon.  c.  ^t 
Bforeri,  5. 130. 

•  Mariana,  5.  535, 572.  Giannon,  XXZIL  5.  Thoan.  1.  788.  PaolcK  1.  444.  at 
1.  57,  566. 
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object,  Satan  not  exempted,  that  ever  defiled  or  disgraced  the 
creation  of  God.  No  person,  in  a  future  worid,  would  own  an 
inquisitor,  who  dies  in  the  spirit  of  his  profession,  but  the  devS, 
and  no  place  would  receive  him  but  helL 

Such  is  a  faint  view  of  the  persecutions  which  distracted 
Christendom,  from  the  accession  of  Constantine  till  the  era  of 
the  Reformation*  The  third  period  occupies  the  time  which 
intervened  between  the  Reformation  and  the  present  day.  This 
long  series  of  years  displays  ^at  variety.  Its  commencement 
was  marked  by  persecution,  which  was  afterwards  repressed 
by  the  diffusion  of  letters,  the  light  of  Revelation,  and  the 
ic^uence  of  Protestantism. 

The  popish  clergy  and  kings  wielded  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical power  against  the  Reformation,  during  its  rise'  and  pro- 
gress. The  whole  Romish  hierarchy,  through  the  agency  of 
meologians,  popes,  and  councils,  laboured  in  the  work  of  perse- 
cution. The  tneologians  and  historians,  who  have  prostituted 
their  pen  for  the  unworthy  purpose,  have  been  many.  From 
this  multitude  may  be  selected  Benedict,  Mariana,  Bellarmine, 
Dens,  the  college  of  Rheims,  and  the  universities  of  Salamanca 
and  VaUadolid. 

Benedict  the  Dominican,  in  his  history  of  the  Albigenses, 
approves  of  all  the  inhumanity  of  the  holy  office  and  the  holy 
wars.  The  inquisitor  and  the  crusader  are  the  themes  of  his 
imqualified  applause.  Mariana  the  Jesuit,  in  his  history  of 
Spain,  has,  like  Benedict,  eulogized  persecutions  and  the  inqui- 
silion;  though  these,  he  admits,  *are  innovations  on  Chris- 
tianity.' The  historian  recommends  *fire  and  sword,  when 
mild  means  are  unavailing  and  useless.  A  wise  severity,  in 
such  cases,  is  the  sovereign  remedy.'* 

Bellarmine's  statements,  as  well  as  those  of  Dens,  on  this 
subject,  are  distinguished  by  their  ridiculousness  and  barbarity. 
He  urges,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  eradication  of  heretics, 
when  It  can  be  effected  with  safety.  Freedom  of  faith,  in  his 
system,  tends  to  the  injury  of  the  individual  and  of  society ;  and 
the  abettors  of  heterodoxy  therefore  are,  for  the  honour  of  reli- 

C>  to  be  delivered  to  the  secular  arm  and  consigned  to  the 
es.  The  cardinal  would  bum  the  body  for  the  good  of  the 
soul.  The  prudent  Jesuit,  however,  would  allow  even  the 
advocates  of  heresy  to  live,  when,  owing  to  their  strength  and 
number,  an  appeal  to  arms  would  be  attended  with  danger  to 
the  friends  of  orthodoxy.  The  apostles,  he  contends,  *  abstained 
from  calling  in  the  secular  arm  only  because  there  were,  in  their 

1  n  hnt  reconrir  an  fer  et  an  fen  dans  lea  inanx,  oA  lea  rem^dea  teftta  font  ten 
tllaa.    Un  aage  aeverit^  eat  le  remade  aonverain.    Mariiina>  3.  088. 
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day,  no  Christian  princes.*  This,  in  all  its  horrors,  he  represents. 
as  the  common  sentiment  of  all  the  patrons  of  Catholicism.' 
His  arguments,  in  favor  of  his  system,  are  a  burlesque  on  reason 
and  common  gense.  Dens,  patronized  by  the  Romish  clergy  in 
Ireland,  follows  Bellarmine.  He  would  punish  notorious  abet- 
tors of  heresy  with  confiscation  of  property,  exile,  imprisonments 
death,  and  deprivation  of  Christian  burial.  *  Such  falsifiers  of 
the  faith  and  troublers  of  the  community,'  says  the  precious 
Divine,  *  justly  suffer  death  in  the  same  manner  as  those  who 
counterfeit  money  and  disturb  the  state.'  This,  he  argues,  firom 
the  Divine  command  to  slay  the  Jewish  false  prophets,  and 
from  the  condemnation  of  Huss  in  the  council  of  Constance. 

The  college  of  Rheims  commended  the  same  remedy. 
These  doctors,  in  their  annotations,  maintain  that  the  good 
should  tolerate  the  wicked,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  latter's 
strength,  punishment  would  be  attended  with  danger.  But 
heresy  or  any  other  evil,  when  its  destruction  could  be  effected 
with  safety,  should,  according  to  this  precious  exposition,  be 
fiuppressea  and  its  authors  exterminateci.  Such  is  the  instruc- 
tion, conveyed  in  a  popular  commentary  on  the  gospel  of  peace 
and  good  will  to  man.  The  university  of  Salamanca  followed 
the  college  of  Rheims.  The  doctors  of  this  seminary,  in  1603, 
maintained  *the  Roman  pontiff's  right  to  compel,  by  arms, 
the  sons  of  apostacy  and  the  opponents  of  Catholicism.'  The 
theory  taught  at  Salamanca,  was  also  inculcated  by  the  pro* 
fessors  of  Valladolid.* 

Thesa  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  popish  divines,  who  have 
abetted  the  extirpation  of  heresy  by  violence  and  the  inquisi- 
tion. The  list  might  be  augmented  to  almost  any  extent. 
Immense  indeed  is  the  number  of  Rombh  doctors,  who,  in  the 
advocacy  of  persecution,  *have  wearied  eloquence  and  ex- 
hausted learning.' 

Pontiffs,  as  well  as  theologians,  have  enjoined  persecution. 
This  practical  lesson  has,  for  a  thousand  years,  been  uniformly 
taught  in  the  school  of  the  popedom.  The  viceroys  of  heaven 
have,  for  this  long  succession  of  ages,  acted  on  the  same 
Satanic  system.    From  these  pontifical  persecutors,  since  the 

^  LibertuB  credendi  perniciosa  e«t.  Libros  hosreiicornm  jure  interdici  et  exari. 
Bell.  De  Laic.  III.  18.  Hass  aBseruit,  non  licere  hsreticum  incorrigibilem  tradero 
feculari  pote«tati  ct  permittere  comburendam.  OoDtrarinm  docent  omnas  Oatbbl- 
ki.  Beli.^  III.  20.  Ecclema,  zelo  salutis  animarum,  eoB  persequitur.  Sunt 
procaldubio  extirpandi.    BeUarmin,  1.  1363. 

H«Bretici  notorii  privantur  Bepulturft  ecclesiastic  A.  Bona  oornm  temporalia  huiI 
^60  .lure  confiscata.  Exilio,  carcere,  &c.  merito  afficiuntur.  Falsarii  pecnnia 
Tel  alii  rempublioam  tarbastes,  justa  morte  pQniant4ir :  ergo  etiam  hsretici,  qui 
fttnt  falsarii  fidei  et  rempublicatn  graviter  perturbant.     Dens,  2.  88,  89. 

>  Bheim.  Testom.  in  Matth.  Xlli.  29.    Mageogh.  3.  595. 
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Teiormadon,  may^  as  a  specimai^be  selected  the  Barnes  of 
Leo,  Adrian,  Paul,  and  Pius. 

Leo,  in  a  bull  issued  in  1520,  ordered  all  to  shun  Luther  and 
his  adherents.  His  hoUness  commsmded  sovereigns  to  chase 
the  abettors  of  Lutberanism  out  of  their  dominions.  Adrian, 
in  1522,  deprecated  the  spread  of  Lutberanism,  and  admon- 
ished princes  and  people  against  the  toleradon  of  this  abomina- 
•  tion ;  and,  if  mild  metbods  should  be  unavailing,  to  employ  fire 
and  faggot' 

Paul  the  Fourth  distinguished  himself  by  his  recommenda* 
tkm  of  the  inquisition  for  the  extermination  of  heresy.  This 
tribunal,  his  infallibility  accounted  the  sheet-anchor  of  the 

5apacy,  and  the  chief  battery  for  the  overthrow  of  heresy* 
'he  pontiff  reckoned  the  gospel,  with  all  its  divine  institutions^ 
as  nothing,  compared  with  the  holy  office  for  the  defence  of  the 
holy  see.  Paul  was  right.  The  gospel  may  support  the 
church,  but  the  inquisition  is  the  proper  instrument  to  protect 
ike  popedom.  The  inquisition,  accordingly,  was  the  darMng 
Oxeme  of  his  supremacy's  thoughts.  He  conferred  additional 
authority  on  the  sacred  institution,  and  recommended  it  to  the 
C£U"dinaU  and  his  successors  with  his  parting  bre«U:h.*  When 
the  cold  hand  of  death  was  pressing  on  his  lips,  and  the  soul 
just  going  to  appear  before  its  Grod,  he  enjoined  the  use 
of  the  inquisition,  and  expired,  recommending  murder  Bnd 
inhumanity. 

These  enactments  of  doctors  and  pontiffs  were  supported  by 
the  canons  of  councils.  The  council  of  Lyons,  in  1527,  com- 
manded the  suffragans  to  make  diligent  inquiry  after  the 
disseminators  of  heresy,  and  to  appeal,  wh^n  necessary,  to  the 
secular  arm.  Anno  1628,  the  council  of  Send  enjoined  on 
princes  the  extermination  of  heretics,  in  imitation  of  Constan- 
tine,  Vaientinian,  and  Theodosius.* 

The  general  council  of  Trent,  in  the  same  manner,  patron* 
ized  persecution*  Ciaconia,  a  Dominican,  preached  before 
this  assembly  on  the  parable  of  the  tares.  The  preacher,  on 
this  occasion,  broached  the  maxim  afterward  adopted  by 
Bellarmine  and  the  Rhemish  annotators.  He  urged  'that  mo 
adherents  of  heresy  should  be  tolerated,  when  their  extermina- 
tion would  be  attended  with  danger ;  but  when  their  extirpation 

>  Labb.  l9.  1050, 1068.  Da  Pin,  3^  170»  Be  Borvir  de  remedes  plus  rioleiiB,  et 
d^nnployer  le  feu.    Paolo,  1.  48. 

*  n  donna  toates  sea  penseee  anz  affaire^  de  I'lnqaisitlon,  qa'  il  disoit  ^tre  la 

mmlleare  batterie,  qa\)n  pat  opposer  a  Pheresie^  et  la  princii>ale  defense  da  Saint 

Siege.    Paolo,  2.  45,  51.    Bruyfl,  4. 636.    SaiMStissimum  inqaisitiaaia  officnim^  quo 

<    vno  aacriB  aedia  aiiGtoritatem  niti  aSvmabat,  oommendatum  habierent.    Thnao 

XXin.  15.  Baone  inqaiaitkuiis  tribunali  mejorem  aaotoritatemdedit.  Alex.  89-  216 

s  LAbb.  19*  1127. 1180.    Da  Pin,  3.  257. 
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can  oe  effected  widi  safety,  they  sbould  be  destroyed  by  file 
tbe  sword,  the  gaUows,  aad  all  other  means.'  All  thig^ 
Oiaoonia  declared,  the  sacred  synod  itself  had  inculcated  in 
its  second  session :  and  the  Dominican's  sermon  and  declaratkm 
were  heard  in  the  in&Uible  assembly  without  objection  or  con- 
tradicftion.  The  sacred  synod  again,  in  their  last  s^dion, 
admonished  ^all  princes  to  exert  their  influence  to  prevent 
abettors  of  heresy  from  misinterpreting  or  violating  the, 
ecclesiastical  decrees,  and  to  oblige  tnese  objectors,  as  well  as 
all  their  other  subjects,  to  accept  and  to  observe  the  synodal 
canons  with  devotion  and  fiaelity.'^  This  was  clearly  an 
appeal  to  the  secular  arm,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  acquies* 
c^nce  and  submission :  and  the  natural  consequence  of  such 
ccHupulsion  was  persecution. 

Tne  canein  law  and  the  Roman  ritual  extend  the  spirit  of 
])ersecution  even  to  the  dead.  The  canon  law  excommunicates 
any,  who,  with  his  knowledge,  bestows  Christian  burial  on 
heretics.  The  Roman  ritual,  also,  published  by  the  command 
of  Paul  the  Fifths  and  in  general  use  through  the  popi^  com- 
munion, <  refuses  sepulchral  honours  to  heretics  and  schismatics.' 
The  offender,  in  this  case,  to  obtain  absolution  and  be  freed 
from  excommunication,  must,  with  his  own  hands  smd  in  a 
pttblic  manner,  rfidse  the  interred  firom  the  hallowed  sepulchre** 
He  must,  to  be  uncursed,  unearth  the  mouldering  remains  of 
the  corpse,  and  violate,  by  an  act  of  horror,  the  sanctuary  (rf  ■ 
the  tomb. 

The  enactments  of  popes  and  councib  were  sanctioned  and 
enforced  by  emperors  and  kings.  Charles  the  Fifth,  emperor 
of  Germany  and  king  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  persecuted 
the  friends  of  the  reformation  through  his  extensive  dominions* 
His  majesty  in  1521,  supported  by  the  electors  in  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  declared  it  his  auty,  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour 
of  the  papacy,  and  the  dignity  of  me  nation,  to  protect  the 
feith  and  extinguish  heresy;  and  in  consequence  proscribed 
Luther,  his  followers,  and  books,  and  condemned  all,  who,  in 
any  manner,  should  aid  or  defend  the  Saxon  reformer  or  read 
his  worics,  to  the  confiscation  of  their  property,  the  baa  of  the 
empire,  and  the  penalty  of  high-treason.' 

^  On  devoit  les  detmire  par  le  for,  le  fei^  la  oonle,  oa  tcrat  autre  moyen.  Paola 
IV  p.  604. 

Le  concile  ensmte  exbortait  tons  les  princes  k  ne  point  ^cfulEMr  que  bob  decreta 
ftusent  violez  par  les  heretiqnes,  mais  4  les  obliger  anssi  bien  que  tons  leors  intrei 
mgets  a  lea  observer.    Paolo,  2.  660. 

s  Qnictm^ne  haBreticos  scienter  presumpserint  ecclesiastics  tradere  sepnhnitv 
nccomnmoicationiB  sententitiB  se  noyerint  sabjacere.  Nee  absolationis  bene6ciom 
nereantur,  nisi  propiis  manibns  pnblice  extomulent.  Sex.  DecreL  V.  3.  p.  5541. 
Kegalnr  ecdeaiastica  ieptdtura  h»reticis,  et  eonim  faotoribus,  schismaticis.  RiUtfL 
Bom.  167.  3  Faolo»  1.  30.    fileidan,  III.    Dn  Pio,  3.  176. 
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The  emperor's  edicts  against  the  Lutherans  in  the  Nether* 
lands  were  fraught  -with  still  greater  severity.  Men  who 
&voured  Lutheraaism  were  to  be  beheaded,  and  women  to  be 
buried  fdive,  or,  if  obstinate,  to  be  committed  to  the  flames. 
This  law,  however,  was  suspended.  But  inquisitorial  and 
military  executions  rioted  in  the  woik  of  death  in  all  its  shocking 
finrms.  The  duke  of  Alva  boasted  of  having  caused,  in  six 
weeks,  the  execution  of  eighteen  thousand  for  the  crime  of 
protestantism.  Paolo  reckons  the  number,  who,  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, were,  in  a  few  years,  massacred  on  account  of  their 
religion,  at  fifty  thousand ;  while  Grotius  raises  the  list  of  the 
Belgic  martyrs  to  a  hundred  thousand.^ 

Charles  began  the  work  of  persecution  in  Spain,  and  with  his 
latest  breath  recommended  its  completion  to  his  son  Philip  II* 
The  dying  advice  of  the  father  was  not  bst  on  the  son.  He 
execu^  the  infernal  plan  in  all  its  barbarity,  without  shewing 
a  single  symptom  of  compunction  or  mercy.  His  msyesty, 
on  his  arrival  in  Spain,  commenced  the  work  of  destruction. 
He  kindled  die  fires  of  persecution  at  ValladoUd  and  Seville^ 
and  consigned  the  professors  of  protestantism  without  discrimi- 
nation or  pity  to  the  flames.  Among  the  victims  of  his  fury, 
on  this  occasion,  were  the  celebrated  Pontius,  Oonsalvus, 
VsBuia,  Viroesia,  Cornelia,  Bohorquia,  JE^idio,  Losado,  Arellan, 
and  Arias.  ThirQr-eight  of  the  Spanish  nobility  wtsre,  in 
his  presence,  bo«ind  to  the  stake  and  burned.*  PhiHp  was 
a  spectator  of  these  shocking  scenes,  and  gratified  his  loyal 
and  refined  taste  with  these  spectacles  of  horror.  The  inqui- 
sition, since  his  day,  has,  by  relendess  severity,  succeeded 
in  banishing  protestantism  from  the  peninsiila  of  Spain  and 
PortugaL 

Francis  and  Henry,  the  French  kings,  imitated  the  example 
of  Charles  and  Philip.  Francis  enacted  laws  against  the  French 
Protestants  ;  and  ordered  the  judges,  under  severe  penalties,  to 
enforce  them  with  rigor.  These  laws  were  renewed  and  new 
ones  issued  by  Henry.  His  most  Christian  Majes^,  in  1549^ 
entered  Paris,  made  a  solemn  procession,  declared  nis  detesta- 
tion of  protestantism  and  attachment  to  popery,  avowed  his 
resolution  to  banish  the  fiiends  of  the  reformation  from  his 
dominions  and  to  prt)tect  CathoUcism  and  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy.    He  caused  many  Lutherans  to  suffer  martyrdom  in 

t  Poena  in  viros  capitis,  in  foeminas  defossionis  in  terrtan,  sin  pertinaces  fiierint 
exnstionis.  Thoan.  1.  229.  Brand.  II.  Dans  les  Pais  Bas,  le  nombre  de  ceoz,  ifjOM 
Ton  avoit  pendos,  decapitez,  brolez,  et  enterrez  vifs,  montat  k  cincjoante  mule 
bommes.  Paolo,  1^.  52.  Camificata  bondnnm  non  minus  centum  millia.  Grotras, 
Annal.  12.     Brand.  IV.  X.     Du  Hn,  3.  656.  „     __. 

«  Spectante  ipso  PbiUppo,  XXXVIII  ex  prafctpna  regionis  nobiHtate  paHs  alhgM 
■c  cremati  sunt    Thuon.  XXIII.  14.    Da  Pin,  3.  655. 
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Paris,  and  lent  his  royal  assistance  in  person  at  the  execution.^ 
Henry,  like  Philip,  had,  on  this  occasion,  an  opportunity  of 
indulging  the  refinement  and  delicacy  of  his  taste,  in  viewioff 
the  expiring  struggles  of  his  heretical  subjects  in  the  pangs  of 
dissolution. 

Instances  of  French  persecution  appeared  in  the  massacres 
of  Merindol,  Orange,  and  Paris.  Toe  massacre  of  M erindol, 
planned  by  the  king  of  France  and  the  parliament  of  Aix,  was 
executed  by  the  president  Oppeda.  The  president  was  com- 
missioned to  slay  the  population,  bum  the  towns,  and  demolish 
the  castles  of  the  Wakienses. 

Oppeda,  thirsting  for  blood,  executed  his  commission  with 
infernal  barbarity.  The  appalling  butchery  has  been  related 
by  the  popish  historians,  Gaufiridus,  Moreri,  Pado,  and  Thuanus 
with  precision  and  impartiality.'  The  president  slaughtered 
more  than  three  thousand  Waldenses,  who,  firom  age  to  age, 
have  been  the  object  of  papal  enmity.  Man,  woman,  and  child 
fell  in  indiscriminate  ana  relendess  carnage.  Thousands  were 
massacred.  Twenty-four  towns  were  ruined  and  the  country 
left  a  deserted  waste. 

The  massacre  was  so  appalling  that  it  excited  the  horror 
even  of  Gaufiridus,  the  Roman  historian  of  these  horrid  transac- 
tions. The  men,  women,  and  children,  in  general,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  hostile  army,  fled  to  the  adjoining  woods  and 
.mountains.  Old  men  and  women  were  mixed  with  boys  and 
girls.  Many  of  the  weeping  mothers  carried  their  infants  in 
cradles  or  m  their  arms ;  while  the  woods  and  mountains 
re-echoed  their  groans  and  lamentations.  These  were  pursued 
^d  immolated  by  .the  sword  of  popish  persecution,  which 
never  knew  pi^. 

A  few  remamed  in  the  towns  and  met  a  similar  destiny. 
Sixty  men  and  thirty  women  surrendered  in  Capraria,  on  con- 
dition that  their  lives  should  be  spared :  and,  notwithstanding 
p%hted  faith,  they  were  taken  to  a  meadow  and  murdered  in 
eold  blood.  Five  hundred  women  were  thrown  into  a  barn, 
which  was  then  set  on  fire ;  and  when  any  leaped  fix>m  the 
windows,  they  were  received  on  the  points  of  spears  or  hal- 
berts.  The  rest  were  consumed  in  tne  flames  or  suffocated 
with  the  smoke. 

The  women  were  subjected  to  the  most  brutal  insults.    Girls 

i  Oe  Prince  fit  execnter  pluaiears  Latheriens  k  Paris,  aox  sapplices  desqoels  il 
Toalut  osfliater  lui-meme.  11  youloit  exterminer  de  toat  son  royaume  Ids  noaveaox 
heretiiiaes.    Paolo,  1.  484.    Thuan.  VI.  4.  10. 

s  Gaufrid,  XII.  Moreri,  6.  46.  Thuan.  VI.  16.  Les  troapes  paaserent  an  fil  da 
Y  epee  tous  cenx  qui  n'  avoient  pa  s'enfuir,  et  etoient  restee  exposez  k  la  murd 
dn  ioldat,  sans  distinction  d'  age,  de  quality,  ni  de  sexe.  On  j  massaora  plus  da 
4000  personnes.    Paolo,  1.  190. 
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were  snatched  from  the  arms  of  their  mothers,  violated  and 
afterward  treated  with  the  most  shocking  inhumanity.  Mothers 
saw  their  children  murdered  before  their  face,  and  were  then, 
though  fitinting  with  grief  and  horror,  violated  by  the  soldiery. 
The  champions  of  the  faith  forced  the  dying  women,  whose 
oftspring  had  been  sacrificed  in  their  presence.  Cruelty  suc- 
ceeded violation.  Some  were  precipitated  from  high  rocks; 
while  others  were  put  to  the  sword  or  dragged  naked  through 
the  streets.^ 

The  massacre  was  not  merely  the  work  of  Oppeda  and  the 
soldiery ;  but  approved  by  the  French  king  and  parliament ; 
and  afterward  by  the  popedom,  and  all,  in  general,  who  were 
attached  to  Romanism.  Francis  and  the  city  of  Paris  heard 
the  news  of  the  massacre  with  joy,  and  congratulated  Oppeda 
on  the  victory.  The  parliament  of  Aix  also,  actuated,  lite  the 
French  monarch  and  nobility,  with  enmity  against  Waldensian- 
ism,  approved  of  the  carnage,  and  felicitated  the  president  on 
the  triumph. 

The  rejoicing,  on  the  occasion,  was  not  confined  to  the 
French  sovereign  and  people.  The  pope  and  his  court  exulted. 
The  satisfaction  which  was  felt  at  tne  extirpation  of  Walden- 
sianism  was,  says  Gaufiid,  in  proportion  to  the  scandal  caused 
by  that  heresy  in  the  church,  oy  which  the  historian  means  the 
popedom.  The  fiiends  of  the  papacy,  therefore,  according  fo 
the  same  author,  *  reckoned  the  fire  and  sword  well  employed, 
which  extinguished  Waldensianism,  and  forgot  nothing  that 
could  immortalize  the  name  of  Oppeda.  Paul  the  Fourth 
made  the  president  Count  Palatine  and  Knight  of  Saint  John ; 
while  the  partizans  of  Romanism  styled  the  monster,  *the 
defender  of^the  fidth,  the  protector  of  the  faithful,  and  the  hero 
of  Christianity.^  * 

The  massacre  of  Orange,  in  1562,  was  attended  with  the 
same  horrors,  as  that  of  Merindol.  This  was  perpetrated 
against  the  protestants,  as  the  other  had  been  against  the 
Waldensians.  Its  horrifying  transactions  have  been  related 
with  impartiality  by  the  popish  historians  Varillas,  Bruys,  and 
Thuanus.'    The  Italian  army,  sent  by  pope  Pius  the  Fourth, 

>  FcBmlnn  a  fioureirtiliiif  violate,  et  aodsta  libidine  tain  orodeliter  habite,  ut 
plersqae,  sive  ex  animi  nKBrore,  ave  iame  et  cmciatiboB  periemL  Tfaoan.  h 
3^.  Cniaat6  alia  jasqa'  A  violer  dee  femmes  mcmrantes,  et  d'aatres,  k  la  vea« 
desqaellefl  on  avoit  egor^6  lenrs  eniaas.    Ganfiide,  2.  480. 

Lea  troupee  Aprea  avour  rempU  tout  lea  pais  de  crimea  et  de  debancbea.  Paolo, 
1.  190. 

'  Tona  coax  de  la  oonr  feUciterent  le  premier  President  de  ta  Tictoire.  Borne  et 
la  Ooor  da  Pape  y  prirent  lenr  part  Geox-la  troaverent  le  fer  et  le  fea  bien  em* 
dloy^s.  Gaofiid.  2.  481.  Bi  le  traiterent  de  deflfenaeor  de  la  foi»  de  hetva  de 
Christianisme,  et  protecteor  des  fidMes.    Ganfrid.  2.  404. 

'Vaiinai,m.    Bray.  4.654.    Thoanos,  XXXI.  11. 
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was  commanded  by  Berbellon,  and  slew  man,  woman,  a«i 
child  in  indiscriminate  carnage.  Infants,  and  even  the  sick, 
were  assassinated  in  cold  blood.  Children  were  snatched 
from  the  embraces  of  their  mothers,  and  killed  with  the  blows 
of  bludgeons. 

The  work  of  death  was  carried  on  by  various  modes  of 
torture  and  brutalinr.  Some  were  killed  with  die  sword,  and 
some  precipitated  mm  the  rock  on  which  the  city  was  built 
Sonje  were  hanged  and  others  roasted  over  a  slow  fire.  Many 
were  thrown  on  the  points  of  hooks  and  daggers.  The  sol- 
diery mutilated  the  citizens  in  such  a  shameful  manner  as 
modesty  forbids  to  name.*  Women  with  child  were  suspended 
on  posts  and  gat^s,  and  their  bowels  let  out  with  knives.  The 
blood,  m  the  meantime,  flowed  in  torrents  through  the  streets. 

Many  of  the  boys  were  forced  to  become  Ganymedes,  and 
to  commit  the  sin  of  Sodom.  The  women,  old  and  young, 
wpre  violated ;  the  ladies  of  rauk  and  accomplishments  were 
abandoned  to  the  will  of  the  ruflian  soldiery ;  and  afterward 
exposed  to  the  public  laughter,  with  horns  and  stakes  thrust 
into  the  body  in  such  a  manner  as  decency  refuses  to  describe.* 

The  massacre  of  Paris,  in  1572,  on  Bartholomew's  day, 
equalled  those  of  Merindol  and  Orange  in  barbarity,  and  ex- 
celled both  in  extent.  The  facts  have  been  detailed  with  great 
impartiality  by  Bossuet,  Daniel,  Davila,  Thuanus,  and  Meze- 
ray.*  The  queen  laid  this  plan,  which  had  been  two  years 
preconcerted,  for  the  extinction  of  heresy.  The  execution  was 
entrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  tlistinguished  by  his 
inhumanity  and  hatred  of  the  Reformation-  The  duke,  on  tho 
occasion,  was  aided  by  the  soldiery,  the  populace,  and  the 
king.  The  military  and  the  people  attached  to  Romanism 
diirsted  for  the  blood  of  the  Hugonots.  His  most  Christian 
Daajesty,  Charles  the  Ninth,  attacked,  in  person,  his  unrcsistiiig 
subjects  with  a  gun,  and  *  shouted  with  all  his  might,  KS$tU 
BILL.**  One  man,  if  he  deserve  the  name,  boasted  of  having, 
in  one  night,  killed  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  another  of  having 
slain  four  hundred. 

1  Us  prirent  plusir  A  coaper  les  parties  secretes.    VanllqA^  L  203. 

>  Pueri  znnlti  item  rapti,  et  ad  nefandam  Ubidinem  j^atmndam  ud  tztiflcfnm  cap 
tivitatem  abdactL    Thuan.  2.  228. 

Les  dames  forent  expos^es  nues  k  la  ris^e  pobliqi^e,  jivec  den  cornet  enfbiif^^M 
ilaziB  les  parties,  qae  la  padenr  defend  de  nommer.  Vftdliiu,  1.  Sp3.  Prminctis 
anilienxm  cadaveribos,  et  in  eonim  pudenda  boam  comibufl^  tit  oaxM^  ac  strptiibi» 
ad  Indibrinm  injectiB.  Thnan.  2.  228.  Bxndantc  pouiin  per  tahem  ertiore. 
Thnan.  31. 11. 

»  Bossuet,  Abrftg.  XVII.  Daniel,  8.  727—740.  MtJioray,  5, 151—!  S2.  Dsril^ 
V.  Moieray,  5.  151—162. 

^  n  dechar^  sur  les  Calvinistes.    Sully,  1.  34. 

Le  Boi  tiroit  BUT  euz  Ini-meme  avec  de  longnes  DrqTidnip«««»  cl  (^rioil,  de  lovM 
fa  force,  *taez,  taez.'    Dan.  8.  731.    Mezeray,  5. 155.    Dnvila,  V. 
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« 

'The  IxKssia,  at  midnight,  tdOed  the  signal  of  des^cdon.  The 
aasatlantd  spared. neither  old  nor  young,  man  nor  woman.  The 
carnage,  lasted  seven  days.  Mezeray  reckons  the  killed,  in 
Paris,  during  this  time,  at  5000,  Bossuet  at  more  than  6000^ 
and  Dayila  at  10,000,  among  whom  were  five  or  six  hundred 
gentlemen.  The  Seine  was  covered  with  the  dead  which  floated 
on  its  surface,  and  the  city  was  one  great  butchery  and  flowed 
with  human  blood.  The  court  was  heaped  with  the  slain,  on 
which  the  king  and  queen  gazed,  not  with  horror,  but  with 
delight.  Her  majesty  unblushingly  feasted  her  eyes  on  the 
spectacle  of  thousands  of  men,  exposed  naked,  and  lyic 
wounded  and  frightful  in  the  pale  livery  of  death.*  The 
went  to  see  the  body  of  Admural  Coligny,  which  was  dr 
by  the  populace  through  the  streets  ;  and  remarked  in 
ing  witticism,  that  the  ^  smell  of  a  dead  enemy  was  agreeable*^ 

The  tragedy  was  not  •confined  to  Paris,  but  extended,  in 
general,  through  the  French  nation.  Special  messengers  wercd 
on  the  precedmg  day,  despatched  in  aU  directions,  ordering  a 
general  matssacre  of  the  Hugonots.  The  carnage,  in  conse- 
quence, was  made  through  nearly  all  the  provinces,  and  espe- 
cially in  Meaux,  Troyes,  Orleans,  Nevers,  Lyons,  Toulouse, 
Bordeaux,  and  Rouen.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  accord-* 
ing  to  Bossuet  and  Mezeray,  perished  in  different  places. 
Davila  estimates  the  slain  at  40,000,  and  SuUy  at  70,000* 
Many  were  thrown  into  the  rivers,  which,  floated  the  corpses 
on  the  waves,  carried  horror  and  infection  to  all  the  country, 
which  they  watered  with  their  streams. 

The  reason  of  this  waste  of  life  was  enmity  to  heresy  or 
protestantism,  A  few  indeed  suggested  the  preiencp  of  a  con- 
spiracy. But  this,  even  Bossuet  grants,  every  person  knew  to 
be  a  mere  pretence.  The  populace,  tutored  by  the  priesthood, 
accounted  themselves,  in  shedding  heretical  blood,  *  the  agents 
of  Divine  justice,'  and  engaged  *  in  doin^  God  service.'*  The 
kinff  accompanied  with  the  queen  and  pnnces  of  the  blood,  and 
all  me  French  court,  went  to  the  Parliament,  und  acknowledged 
that  aU  these  sanguinary  transactions  were  done  by  his  autno- 
rity.  *  The  parliament  publicly  eulogised  the  king's  wisdom,' 
which  had  effected  the  efiusion  of  so  much  heretical  blood.    Hid 

'  Tont  le  qunnier  raiBneloit  tie  enng.  La  cour  etoit  pleine  de  corps  mortB,  qae 
T«3  Um  et  la  liifbie  rc^^nreloif'nt,  iion  !^i?ulement  sans  horrear,  mais  avec  plairir.  Tout 
lei  rues  de  la  vi]l«  nVtotent  plus  qne  boacheries.  BoMaet,  4.  537.  On  expoia 
liMirn  A^rpi  torit  micU  ri  la  port«  du  Louvre,  la  Reine  mere  etant  &  une  fenestre, 
nai  ro]m]«o!t  scb  yetut  fie  cet  horrible  spectacle.  Mezeray,  5.  157.  Davila,  V. 
Thftan.  II,  S. 

Fre^pientDs  o  gyTvifcco  focmuiiv,  aeqaaqoam  cmdeli  spectacolo  eas  absterreXite^ 
cuno^id  oenlia  nn(1i?rum  corpnra  invfiirocunde  intaebantor.     Thuan.  8.  131. 

'  Loa  datboliqaea  i#^  rf^ganleretii  oomme  les  ezecateors  de  la  justice  de  DioOi 
Daniel  3  738.     Tbnaa.  3   149. 
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majesty  also  went  to  mass,  and  returned  Soltam  thanks  to  (Jod 
for  the  glorious  victory  obtained  over  heresy.  He  ordered 
medals  to  be  coined  to  perpetuate  its  memory.  A  medal  ac- 
cordingly Ivas  struck  for  the  purpose  with  this  inscription,  PIETY 
EXCITED  JUSTICE.^  Piety,  forsooth,  propelled  to  murder, 
and  the  immolation  of  forty  thousand  people  was  an  act  of  jus- 
tice. Piety  and  justice,  it  seems,  aroused  to  deeds  of  cruelty, 
the  idea  of  which  afterwards,  says  Sully,  caused  even  the  inhu- 
man perpetrator  Charles,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  shudder. 

Tne  carnage,  sanctioned  in  this  manner  by  the  French  king, 
parliament,  and  people,  was  also  approved  by  the  pope  and  the 
Roman  court.  Rome  *  from  her  hatred  of  heresy,  received  the 
news  with  unspeakable  joy .  The  pope  went  in  procession  to 
the  church  of  Saint  Lewis,  to  render  thanks  to  God  for  the 
happy  victory.*  His  Legate  in  France  felicitated  his  most 
Chnstian  majesty  in  the  pontiff's  name, '  and  praised  the  exploit^ 
so  long  tneditated  and  so  happily  executed,  for  the  good  of 
religion.*  The  massacre,  says  Mezeray,  •  was  extolled  before 
rile  king  as  the  triumph  of  the  church.'  • 

Spain  rejoiced  also  in  the  tragedy  as  the  defeat  of  protestant- 
ism. This  nation  has  ever  shown  itself  the  friend  of  the 
papacy,  and  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  Reformation :  and  this 
spirit,  on  this  occasion,  appeared  in  the  joy  manifested  by  the 
Spanish  people  for  the  murder  of  the  French  Hugonots. 

England,  like  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands, 
was  tne  scene  of  persecution  and  martyrdom.  Philip  and 
Mary,  who  exercised  the  royal  authority  in  the  British  nation, 
issued  a  commission  for  '  the  burning  of  heretics.'  The  queen, 
in  this  manifesto,  *  professed  her  resolution  to  support  justice 
and  Catholicism,  and  to  eradicate  error  and  heresy:  and 
ordered  her  heretical  subjects,  therefore,  to  be  committed 
before  the  people  to  the  flames.'  This,  her  majesty  alleged, 
would  shew  her  detestation  of  heterodoxy,  and  serve  as  an 
exampte  to  other  Christians,  to  shun  the  contagion  of  heresy.* 

Orleans  acknowledges  Mary's  rigour,  and  her  execution  of 

^  Pietas  ezcitavit  joBtitiam.  U  fit  frapper  im  medoille  A  Poccanoo  de  la  Saiat 
Bartheleini.  Daniel,  8  786.  Apres  avoir  oni  solemnellemeut  la  moue  pour 
remercier  Dieu  de  la  belle  victoire  obtenue  but  l^eresie,  et  command^  de  rabri- 
qaer  des  roedailles  ponr  en  coaserver  lamemoire.  Mezeray,  5. 160.  II  fremitfoit 
malgre  liij,  aa  recit  de  mille  traita  de  cmaut6.     Sully,  1.  33. 

^  La  haiue  de  V  horesie  les  fit  recevoir  agr^ablemeot  a  Rome.  On  ae  rejoait 
amsi  en  Espagne.  Bossuet,  4 .  545.  La  Cour  de  Rome  et  le  Conaeil  d'  Es^goe 
eurent  une  Joye  indicible  de  la  Saint  Bartelemy.  Le  Pape  aHa  en  procession  i 
Teglise  de  Saint  I^uis,  rendre  graces  a  Dieu  d'un  si  henrenx  imcces,  et  Ton  fit  la 
pnnogyrique  de  cette  action  sous  le  nom  de  Triomphe  de  V  Eelise.  Mezeray,  5. 
162.    Solly,  1.27. 

'  Hwreticos  juxta  leprem,  ignis  incendio  comburi  debefe ;  pnecipimns,  quod 
prs;fatos  coram  populo  igni  committi,  et  in  vodem  i^ne  realiter  combori  &ciaft, 
Wilkin,  4.  177. 
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ma^y  on  account  of  their  protestantism.  In  this,  be  discoverst 
tbe  queen  followed  her  own  genius  rather  than  the  spirit  of  the 
church,  by  which  he  means  the  popedom.  This  historian, 
nevertheless,  represents  Mary  as  '  worthy  of  eternal  remem- 
brance for  her  zeal.'  *  Such  is  his  character  of  a  woman  who 
was  a  modem  Theodora,  and  never  obliged  the  world  but 
when  she  died.  Her  death  was  the  only  favour  she  ever  con- 
ferred on  her  unfortunate  and  persecuted  subjects. 

Popish  persecution  raged,  in  this  manner,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Reformation  till  its  establishment  The 
flow  of  this  overwhelming  tide  began  at  the  accession  of 
Constantine  to  the  throne  of  the  Roman  empire :  and,  having 
prevailed  for  a  long  period,  gradually  ebbed  %fter  the  era  of 
protestantism.  The  popedom,  on  this  tgpic,  was  compelled, 
though  with  reluctance  and  inconsistency,  to  vary  its  profession 
and  practice.  A  change  was  effected  in  an  unchangeable 
communion.  Some  symptoms  of  the  old  disease  indeed  still 
appear.  The  spirit,  like  latent  heat,  is  inactive  rather  than 
extinguished.  But  the  general  cry  is  for  liberality  or  even 
latitudinarianism.  The  shout,  even  among  the  advocates  of 
Romanism,  is  in .  favor  of  religious  hberty,  unfettered  con- 
science, and  universal  toleration.  The  inquisition  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  with  all  its  apparatus  of  racks,  wheels,  and 
gibbets,  has  lost  its  efficacy,  and  its  palace  at  Goa  is  in  ruins. 
The  bright  sun  of  India  enlightens  its  late  dungeons,  which 
are  now  inhabited,  not  by  the  victim  of  popish  persecution,  but 
by  *  the  owl,  the  dragon,  and  the  wild  beast  of  the  desert' 

This  change  has,  in  some  measure,  been  influenced  by  the 
difiusion  of  Lterature  and  the  Reformation.  The  darkness  of 
die  middle  ages  has  fled  before  the  light  of  modem  science  : 
and  with  it,  in  part,  has  disappeared  priestcraft  and  supersti- 
tion. Philosophy  has  improved,  and  its  light  continues  to  gain 
on  the  empire  of  darkness.  Protestantism  has  circulated  the 
Book  of  God,  and  shed  its  radiancy  over  a  benighted  world. 
The  advances  of  literature  and  revelation  have  been  unfavour- 
able to  the  reign  of  intolerance  and  the  inquisition. 

But  the  chief  causes  of  this  change  in  the  papacy  are  the 
preponderance  of  protestantism  and  me  policy  of  popery.  The 
Reformation,  in  its  liberalizing  principles,  is  established  over  a 
great  part  of  Christendom.  Its  friends  have  become  nearly 
equal  to  its  opponents  in  number,  and  far  superior  in  intelh- 
gence  and  activity.  Rome,  therefore,  though  she  has  not  ex- 
pressly ^avowed  her  former  claims,  has  according  to  her 

^  Behie  digne  d'ane  memeire  etenielle,  per  Bon  sele.    On  en  fit,  en  effe^ 
m  grand  oombra    Orleans,  VUL  T  174, 175. 
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ancient  pc^y,  allowed  these  lofty  pretensbns  to  slumber  finr  a 
time  in  inactivityt  and  yielded,  though  with  reluctant  and 
awkward  submission,  to  the  progress  of  scbnce,  the  light  of 
revelation,  and  the  strength  ot  protestantism. 

A  late  discovery  has  shewn  the  deceitfulness  of  all  popish 

Eretences  to  liberality,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  Ireland. 
>ens,  a  doctor  of  Louvain,  published  a  system  of  theology  in 
1758,  and  in  some  of  the  succeeding  years.  This  work,  fraught 
with  the  most  revolting  principles  of  persecution,  awards  to  the 
patrons  of  heresy,  confiscation  of  goods,  banisbnent  fix>m  die 
country,  confinement  in  prison,  infliction  of  death,  and  depri- 
vation of  Christian  burial.  Falsifiers  of  the  Faith,  like  fotg&ts 
of  money  and  di*  urbers  of  the  state,  this  author  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  sainted  Thomas,  consign  to  death  as  the  proper  and 
merited  penalty  of  their  offence.  This,  he  argues  from  the 
sentence  of  the  Jewish  false  prophets,  and  from  the  condemna- 
tion of  Huss  in  the  general  council  of  Constance.* 

This  production  in  all  its  horror  and  deformity,  was  dedi- 
cated to  Cardinal  Philippus,  and  recommended  to  Christendom 
by  the  approbation  ot  the  University  of  Louvain,  wlii<^ 
vouched  for  its  '  orthodox  faith  and  its  Christian  morality.'  It 
was  ushered  into  the  world  with  the  permission  of  superiors, 
and  the  fiill  sanction  of  episcopal  authority.  Its  circulation  on 
the  continent  was,  even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  impeded  by 
no  Romish  reclamation,  nor  by  the  appalling  terrors  of  the 
expurgatorian  index.  The  popish  clergy  and  people,  in  silent 
consent  or  avowed  approbation,  acknowledged,  in  whole  and 
in  part,  its  Catholicism  and  morality.' 

The  University  of  Louvain,  on  this  occasion,  exhibited  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Jesuitism.  A  few  years  after  its  appro- 
bation of  Dens'  Theology,  Pitt,  the  British  statesman,  asked 
this  same  university,  as  well  as  those  of  Salamanca  and 
Valladolid,  whether  persecution  were  a  principle  of  Romanism. 
The  astonished  doctors,  insulted  at  the  question,  and  burning 
with  ardour  to  obliterate  the  foul  stain,  branded  the  insinuation 
with  a  loud  and  deep  negation.  The  former,  in  this  case, 
copied  the  example  of  the  latter.  The  divines  of  Salamanca 
and  Valladolid,  questioned  on  the  same  subject  in  1603,  in 

'  An  haeretici  recte  noniantar  mortef  Respondet  8.  Thomas  affirmatiTe:  qvn 
felnurii  pecmus  vel  alu  rempablicam  tarbantes  jast^  morto  paniantiir :  orgo  etiam 
lu»redci  qui  sunt  ialsarii  fidei  et  rempablicam  graviter  pertorbant. 

Confirmator  ez  eo  quod  Dens  in  veteri  lege  jusserit  occidi  Matm  Prophetas. 

IdMH  probator  ez  condemnatione  articuli  14,  Joan.  Hubs  in  Concilio  Constanti- 
Dens,  2.  88,  89. 


Haeretioi  notorii  pnrantor  sepultnra  eeclesiastica.    Bona.  &c.    Dens,  2.  88. 
*  Dens,  4.  3.    Bas  reperi  nihil  oontinere  a  fide  orthodoza  et  moribna  CfariitJanii 
Mtmnm     Dens,  5.  1.    Horne's  Protest.  Mem.  95,  96. 
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reference  to  the  war  waged  by  the  Irish  against  the  EoffUsh  ia 
the  reigu  of  queen  Elizabeth)  patronized  the  principle  of  perse* 
cution,  which,  in  their  answer  to  Pitt,  they  proscribed.^  Such^ 
on  the  [(European  continent,  were  the  candour  and  consistency 
of  the  popish  clergy,  who,  in  this  manner,  adapted  their  move- 
ments, like  skilful  generals,  to  the  evolutions  of  the  enemy,  and 
suited  their  tactics  to  the  emergency  of  the  occasion. 

This  complete  body  of  theology,  unconfined  to  the  continent, 
was,  in  a  special  manner,  extended  to  Ireland.  The  popish 
prelacy,  in  1808,  met,  says  Coyne  and  Wise,  in  Dublin^  and 
unanimously  agreed  that  this  book  was  the  best  woric,  and 
safest  guide  in  theology  for  the  Irish  clergy.  Coyne,  in  conse* 
quence,  was  ordered  to  publish  a  large  edition,  k>r  circulaticm 
among  the  prelacy  and  priesthood  of  the  kingdom.'' 

The  work  was  dedicated  to  Doctor  Murray,  Titular  Archr 
bishop  of  Dublin.  The  same  prelate  also  sanctioned  an  addi- 
tionaivolume,  which  was  afterwards  annexed  to  the  perfqrmance 
with  his  approbation.  Murray,  Doyle,  Keating,  and  Kinsella 
made  it  the  conference  book  for  the  Romish  clergy  of  Lemster. 
The  popish  ordo  or  directory,  for  five  successive  years,  had  its 
questions  for  conference  arranged  as  they  occurred  in  Dens, 
and  were,  of  course,  to  be  decided  by  his  high  authority.  The 
Romish  episcopacy,  in  this  way,  made  this  author  theii 
standard  of  theology  to  direct  the  Irish  prelacy  and  priesthood 
in  casuistry  and  speculation.*  Dens,  therefore,  possesses,  with 
them,  the  same  authority  on  popish  theology  as  Blackstone 
with  us,  on  the  British  Constitution,  or  the  Bible  on  the  princi- 
ples of  protestantism. 

Accompanied  with  such  powerful  recommendations,  the 
work,  as  might  be  expected,  obtained  extensive  circulation. 
The  college  of  Maynooth,  indeed,  did  not  raise  Dens  to  a 
text-book.  This  honour  was  reserved  for  Bailly.  But  this 
seminary  received  Dens  as  a  work  of  reference.  His  theology 
Iblj  in  the  library,  ready,  at  any  time,  for  consultation.  Doctor 
Murphy's  academy  in  Cork  had  fifty  or  sixty  copies  for  the 
use  of  the  seminary  and  the  diocesan  clergy.*  Tne  precious 
production,  indeed,  has  found  its  way  into  me  nands  of  almost 
every  priest  in  the  kingdom,  and  forms  the  holy  fountain  from 
which  ne  draws  the  pure  waters  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  days  of  persecution,  notwithstanding,  will,  in  all  proba- 

1  Tanqium  certam  est  accipiendam,  poeae  BomaDam  Fontificem  fidei  desertores, 
€t  eoB  qui  Catholicam  religionem  oppagnant,  armb  compellere.  Mageogb.  3. 595. 
Slerio,  193. 

*  Goyne,  OataL  6,  7.  Wyse,  Hiit.  Oath.  Am.  App.  N.  7.  Home'a  FrotaiC. 
Mem.  95. 

*  BerereDdiMimo  in  Deo,  Patri  ac  Domino,  Danieli  Mwrrvf,  &c.  Deni^  1. 1* 
Coyne,  7.    Home,  95,  96.  *  Home.  95.  9« 
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bility,  never  return  to  dishonor  Christianity  and  corse  mankind. 
The  inquisition^  with  all  its  engines  of  torment  and  destructioDi 
may  rest  for  ever  in  inactivity.    The  Inquisitor  may  exercise 
his  malevolence,  and  vent  his  ferocity  in  long  and  deep  execra- 
tions against  the  growing  light  of  plmosophy  and  the  reforma- 
tion ;  but  will  never  more  regale  his  ears  with  the  groans  of 
the  tortured  victim,  or  feast  his  eyes  in  witnessing  an  Act  of 
Faith.    The  popedom  may  regret  its  departed  power.    The 
Boman  pontiff  and  hierarchy  may  indulge  in  dreams  of  fiitare 
greatness,  prefer  vain  prayers  for  the  restoration  of  persecution, 
or,  in  bitter  lamentation,  weep  over  the  ashes  of  the  inquisition. 
But  these  hopes,  supplications,  and  tears,  in  all  likelihood,  will, 
for  ever,  be  unavailing.    Rome's  spiritual  artillery  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  become  useless ;  and  the  secular  arm  no  longer,  ai 
formerly,  enforces  ecclesiastical  denunciations,  or  consigns  the 
abettors  of  heresy  to  the  flames. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


INTALIDATION  OF   OATHS. 

flOLATIOII  OF  »ATrB-*THIOLOaiAN8,   POPM,  AKD  00UtfeiL9-— POVTITIOAL  MAXa» 

TotmncAL  xenons — couhoils  or  bomb   and   diampib— cquhcils   op   rm^ 

LATXBAir,    LTOMS,    PISA,   OOKSTAKCX^   AJTD   BASIL.— KRA  Aim  IRPLUXliCX  OV  TBI 
mBFORMATIOH. 

Thb  Roman  pondfist  unsatisfied  with  the  sovereignty  over 
kings  and  heretics,  aimed,  with  measureless  ambitbn,  at  loftier 
pretensions  and  more  extensive  domination.  These  vice-gods 
extended  their  4isurpation  into  the  moral  world  and  invaded 
the  empire  of  heaven*  The  power  of  dissolving  the  obligation 
of  vows,  promises,  oaths,  and  mdeed  all  engagements,  especially 
&ose  injurious  to  the  church  and  those  made  with  Uie  patrons 
of  heresy,  was,  in  daring  blasphemy,  arrogated  by  those  vice^ 
gerents  of  God.  This  involves  the  shocking  maxim,  that  faith, 
contrary  to  ecclesiastical  utility,  may  be  vi(3ated  with  heretics* 
The  popedom,  in  challen^ng  and  exercising  this  authority,  has 
disturbed  the  relations  which  the  Deity  established  in  His  ra- 
tional creation^  and  grasped  at  claims  which  tend  to  unhinge 
civil  society  and  disorganize  the  moral  world. 

Christendom,  on  this  topic,  has  witnessed  three  variations. 
The  early  Christians  disckumed,inloud  indignation,  the  idea  of 
perfidy.  Fidelity  to  contracts  constituted  a  distinguished  trait 
m  the  Christianity  of  antiquity.  A  second  era  commenced 
with  the  dark  ages.  Faithlessness,  accompanied  with  all  its 
fi)ul  tnun»  entered  on  the  extinction  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
and  became  one  of  the  filthy  elements  of  Romish  superstition. 
The  abomination,  under  the  patronage  of  the  papacy,  flourished 
till  the  rise  of  protestantism.  The  reformation  formed  a  third 
era,  and  poured  a  flood  of  light,  which  detected  th6  demon  of 
insincerity  and  exposed  it  to  the  detestation  of  the  world. 

Fidelity  to  all  engagements  constituted  one  grand  character- 
istic of  primeval  Christianity.  Violation  of  oaths  and  promises 
is,  beyond  all  question,  an  innovation  on  the  Christianity  of 
antiquity,  and  forms  one  of  the  variations  of  Romanism.  ^  The 
attachment  to  truth  and  the  faithfulness  to  compacts,  evinced 
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by  the  ancient  Christians,  were  proverbiaL  The  Christian 
profession,  in  the  days  of  antiquity,  was  marked  by  a  lofty 
sincerity,  which  disdained  all  falsehood,  dissimulation,  subter- 
fiige,  and  chicanery.  Death,  say  Justin  and  TertuUian,  would 
have  been  more  welcome  than  the  violation  of  a  solemn  promise. 
A  Roman  bishop,  m  those  days  of  purity,  would  have  met  an 
application  for  absolution  fix«n  an  oath  with  holy  indignation ; 
and  the  humblest  of  his  flock,  who  should  have  been  supposed 
capable  of  desiring  such  a  dispensation,  would  have  viewed 
the  imputation  as  an  insult  on  his  understanding  and  profession. 

But  the  period  of  purity  passed,  and  the  days  of  degeneracy, 
at  the  era  of  the  dark  ages,  entered.  The  mystery  of  iniquity, 
in  process  of  time,  and  as  Paul  of  Tarsus  had  foretold,  began 
to  work.  Christianity,  by  adulteration,  degenerated  into 
Romanism,  and  the  popedom  became  the  hot-bea  of  all  abomi- 
nation. Dispensations  for  violating  the  sanctity  of  oaths 
formed  perhaps  the  most  frightfid  feature  in  the  moral  deformilj 
of  popery.  This  shocking  maxim  was,  for  many  ages,  sanc^ 
tionea  by  theologians,  canonists,  popes,  councils,  and  the  whole 
Romish  communion. 

The  theologians  and  canonists,  who  have  inculcated  this 
fiightful  maxim,  are  many.  A  few  may  b^  selected  as  a 
specimen.  Such  were  BaiUy,  Dens,  Cajetan,  Aquinas,  Ber- 
nard, the  Parisian  university,  and  the  French  clergy. 

Bailly,  in  the  cla^s-book  used  in  the  Maynooth  seminary, 
ascribes  to  *  the  church  a  power  of  dispensmg  in  vows  and 
oaths.*  ^  This  the  author  attempts  to  shew  firom  the  words  (A 
Revelation,  which  confer  the  prerogative  of  the  keys  in  binding 
and  loosing,  and  which,  he  concludes,  being  general,  signify 
not  only  the  power  of  absolving  fiom  sin,  but  also  fltxn  promises 
and  oams.  The  moral  theologian,  in  this  manner,  abuses  the 
inspired  language  for  the  vilest  purpose,  and  represents  Iris 
^ocking^  assumption  as  taught  in  the  Bible  and  as  an  article  of 
&ith.  The  church,  in  this  hopeful  proposition,  means  the 
Roman  pontiff,  whom  the  canon  law  characterizes  as  the  inter- 
preter ot  an  oath. 

Dens,  ia  his  dieology,  the  modem  standard  of  Catholicism  in 
Ireland,  authorizes  this  maxim.'    The  dispensation  of  a  vow, 

1  Existit  in  ecclesia  potestas  dispeniandi  in  Yotit  et  joramentii.  BtaHy,  8.  IMl 
M^nooth  Beport,  283. 

Dedaratio  jaramenti  len  interpretation  cum  de  ipeo  dalntatory  pertinet  ad 
Papam.    Gibert,  3.  512. 

>  Baperior,  tanqaani  yicarios  Dei,  vice  et  nomine  Dei,  remittit  homini  debiti0 
]pnnttiaaoms  fiietn.    Dena,  4.  134, 135. 

Debet  respondere  ae  neacire  earn,  et,  n  opoa  est,  idem  joramento  oonfirraari. 
Talis  confeaaariaa  interrogator  nt  homo,  et  reapondet  ot  homo.  Jam  atitem  >flS 
acit  Qt  homo  iUam  yeritatem,  qoamvia  aciat  at  Dena.    Deaa,  6.  210. 
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says  this  criterion  of  truth,  *  is  its  relaxation  by  a  lawful  su 
perior  in  the  place  of  God,  from  a  just  cause.  The  superior, 
as  the  vicar  of  God  in  the  place  of  God,  remits  to  a  man  the 
debt  of  a  plighted  promise.  God's  acceptance,  by  this  dispen- 
sation, ceases:  for  it  is  dispensed  in  God's  name.'  The 
precious  divine,  in  this  manner,  puts  man  in  the  stead  of  God, 
and  enables  a  creature  to  dissolve  the  obligation  qf  a  vow. 

A  coniessor)  the  same  doctor  avers^  '  should  assert  bis  igno- 
rance of  the  truths  which  he  knows  only  by  sacramental  con- 
fession, and  confirm  his  assertion,  if  necessary,  by  oath.  Such 
ikcts  he  is  to  conceal,  though  the  life  or  safety  of  a  man  or  the 
destruction  of  the  state,  depended  on  the  disclosure.'  The 
reason,  in  this  case,  is  as  extraordinary  as  the  doctrine.  *  The 
confessor  is  questioned  and  answers  as  a' man.  This  truth, 
however,  he  knows  not  as  man,  but  as  God ;'  and,  thereibrey 
which  was  to  be  proved — ^he  is  not  guilty  of  falsehood  or 
perjury. 

Cajetan  teaches  the  same  maxink  According  to  the  cardi- 
nal, •  the  sentence  of  excommunication  for  apostacy  firom  the 
fiuth  is  np  sooner  pronounced  against  a  king,  than,  in  fact,  his 
subjects  are  freed  from  his  dominion  and  oaui.^ 

Aquinas,  though  a  Saint,  and  worshipped  in  the  popish  com- 
munion on  the  bended  knee,  maintains  the  same  shocking 
principle.  He  recommends  the  same  Satanic  maxim  to  sub- 
jects, whose  sovereign  becomes  an  advocate  of  heresy.  Ac- 
cording to  his  angelic  saintship,  '^  when  a  king  is  excommuni- 
cated tor  apostacy,  his  vassals  are,  in  fact,  immediately  freed 
fiom  his  dominion  and  fit>m  their  oath  of  fealty :  for  a  heretic 
cannot  govern  the  fciithful."  Such  a  prince  is  to  be  deprived  of 
authority,  and  his  subjects  freed  firom  the  obligation  of  allegi- 
ance* This  is  the  doctrine  of  a  man  adored  by  the  patrons  of 
Romanism  for  his  sanctity.  He  enjoined  the  breacn  of  faith 
and  the  violation  of  a  sworn  engagement:  and  is  cited  for 
authority  on  this  point  by  Dens,  the  idol  of  the  popish  prelacy 
in  Ireland.' 

Bernard,  the  celebrated  Glossator  on  the  canon-law,  advances 
the  same  principle.  A  debtor,  says  the  canonist  of  Parma, 
**  though  sworn  to  pay,  may  refuse  the  claim  of  a  creditor  who 
falls  into  heresy  or  under  excommunication."  According  to 
the  same  authority,  "  the  debtor's  oath  imphes  the  tacit  condi- 

>  Qaam  otto  aHqais  per  leiitentiain  denanciatiir  excommunicataa  propter  «pos» 
lasiam  a  fide,  ipfto  facte  tjut  fubditi  ttmt  abeolati  adominio  et  jturamento.  CijetMi 
in  Aquin.  3.  50. 

*  Qaam  cito  aliqnis  per  sententiam  demmoiatar  excommanicatiis,  Jpi^^^^^P^'*' 
tamnm  a  "fide,  ipw  facto,  ejus  sobditi  a  dominio  et  Jiiramento  fidelifatis  qua  Ubepati 
•unt,  qnod  Mibaitis  fidelibas  dominari  non  potnt.    Aquinas,  2.  50. 
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tion  that  the  creditor,  to  be  entitled  to  payment,  should  remain 
in  a  state  in  which  communication  with  him  would  be  lawful."* 

The  Parisian  University,  in  1689,  consisting  of  sixty  doctors, 
declared  the  French  entirely  freed  from  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  their  king,  Henry  the  'fhird,  and  authorized  to  take  amis 
against  their  sovereign,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  Catholi- 
cism.* 

The  French  clergy,  in  1577,  even  after  the  reformation, 
taught  the  same  infernal  maxim.  The  Hugonots  "  insisted  on 
the  faith  which  the  French  nation  had  plighted  in  a  solemn 
treaty.  The  Romish  theologians,  on  the  contrary,  rejected  the 
plea,  and  contended  in  their  sermonis  and  public  writings,  that 
a  prince  is  not  bound  to  keep  faith  with  the  partizans  of 
heresy."  These  advocates  of  trea^jhery  and  pegury  pleaded 
on  the  occasion,  the  precedent  of  the  Conetantian  council, 
which,  in  opposition  to  a  safe-conduct,  had  sacrificed  Huss  and 
Jerome  to  the  demon  of  popery.^ 

This  atrocious  maxim  was  taught  by  popes,  as  well  as  by 
theologians.  A  numerous  train  of  pontiflfe  might  be  named, 
who,  in  word  and  in  deed,  disseminated  this  principle.  These 
viceroys  of  heaven,  indeed,  for  many  ages,  engaged,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  in  violating  faith  both  in  theory  and  in 
practice.  From  this  mass  may,  for  the  sake  of  exemplifying 
the  theory,  be  selected  Gregory,  Urban,  Paul,  Alexander, 
Clement,  Benedict,  and  Innocent. 

Gregoiy,  in  1080,  asserted  his  authority  to  dissolve  the  oath 
of  fealty.^  lEs  infallibility  supported  bis  assertion  by  proofs, 
or  pretended  proofs,  from  scripture  and  tradition.  This  au- 
thority, his  houness  alleged,  v^ras  conveyed  in  the  power  of  the 
keys,  consisting  in  binding  and  loosing,  and  confirmed  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers.  The  contrary  opinion  he 
represented  as  madness  and  idolatry. 

Urban,  in  1090,  followed  the  example  of  Gregory.  Subjects, 
be  declared,  *  are  by  no  authority  bound  to  observe  the  feaky 
which  they  swear  to  a  Christian  prince,  who  withstands  Goa 


\  Licet  pan  solvat,  non  incidit  in  pcniain,  et  in  oodem  modo,  si  per  janunentom : 
in  iUa  obligatione  et  juramento  tacite  subintelligetor,  si  talis jpermanserit,  coi  com* 
municare  liceat.     Greg.  9.     Decret.  L.  5.     Tit.  7.  c  16.     Rlaynootli  Report,  261. 

•  Populum  jurejorondo  solatam  esse.  Thuan.  4.  690.  Les  Francois  etoient 
«ffectivement  deU6  da  serraent  de  fidelity.     Maimborg,  2.99.    Daniel,  2.  349. 

*  Protestantes  fidem  datam  nrgerent.  Contra  theologi  nostri  dispatabant.  et  jam 
aperto  capite,  in  concionibas  et  evolgatis  scriptis,  ad  fidem  sectariis  •ervandaa 
XK>n  obligare  principem  contendebant    Thuan.  3.  524. 

^  Contra  iUorum  insaniam,  qui,  nefando  ore,  garriunt,  aoctoritatem  sanctsB  et 
Apoatolicse  sedi^  non  potuiase  quemquam  a  sacram«nto  fidelitatifl  eiiu  absolra^ 
Labb.  12.  380,  439,  497. 
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and  the  saints  and  contemns  their  precepts/'  The  pontiff  ao 
cordin^ly  prohibited  Count  Hugo's  scddiery,  though  under  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  to  obey  their  sovereign* 

Gregory,  the  Ninth,  in  1229,  followed  the  footsteps  of  his 
predecessors.  According  to  his  infiaJlibility,  •  none  should  keep 
nuth  with  the  person  who  opposes  Grod  and  the  samts."*  Gre- 
gory, on  this  account,  declared  the  emperor  Frederic's  vassals 
freed  from  their  oath  of  fidelity. 

Urban  the  Sixth  imitated  Gregory  the  Ninth.  This  pontiff^ 
in  1378,  declared  that '  engagements  of  any  kind,  even  when 
confirmed  by  oath  widi  persons  guil^  of  schism  or  heresy^ 
though  made  before  their  apostacy,  are  in  themselves  unlawnd 
and  void.'* 

Paul  the  Fourth,  in  15^6,  absolved  himself  firom  an  oath 
which  he  had  taken  in  the  Conclave.  His  holiness  had  sworn 
to  make  only  four  cardinals ;  but  violated  his  obligation.  His 
supremacy  declared,  that  the  pontiff  could  not  be  bound,  or  his 
authority  limited,  even  by  an  oath«  The  contrary,  he  charac- 
Vmzedf '  as  a  manifest  heresy.'* 

Paul  the  Fifth  canonized  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  inserted 
an  office  in  the  Roman  breviary,  praising  his  holiness  for  firee* 
ing  the  empjeror  Henry's  subjects  fi:t>m  the  oath  of  fidelity.'* 
His  absolution,  as  well  as  the  deposition  of  the  emperor,^  the 
pontiff  represents  as  an  act  of  piety  and  heroism.  Paul's  enact- 
ment, in  this  transaction,  wsis  sanctioned  by  Alexander,  Cle- 
ment, and  Benedict 

Innocent  the  Tenth  declared  that  *  the  Roman  pont^  could 
invalidate  civil  contracts,  promises,  or  oaths,  made  by  the  fiiends 
of  Catholicism  with  the  patrons  of  heresy.'*  A  denial  of  this 
proposition,  his  infallibihty  styled  heresy ;  and  those  who  re>- 
jocted  the  idea  of  papal  dispensation,  incurred,  according  to  his 
holiness,  the  penalty  prescribed  by  the  sacred  canons,  and 
apostolic  constitutions  against  those  who  impugn  the  pontifical 
authority  in  questions  of  faith. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  taught  this  diabolical  doctrine,  not  only 
by  precept  but  also  by  example.     The  practice  of  annulling 

>  Fidelitatem  qnain  Christiano  principi  jorant,  Deo  erjnaqae  saxictiB  adversatiti,  at 
eoram  pnecepta  calcanti,  niilb  cohibentor  anctoritate  penoWere.  Pithou.  260. 
Decret.  ctitis.  15.    Qaaest  6. 

s  Pereoime  no  doit  garder  fidelity  k  celui,  qm  a'oppose  a  Dieu  et  4  ses  aaintBl 
Bniy,  3.  183. 

'  ConTentSones  facts  cum  hnjnsmodx  hsreticiB  sea  acldsmaticis,  postqnam  talei 
effect!  erant,  aiint  temeraris,  illicitae,  et  ipjao  jure  nullee,  (etsi  ibrte  ante  npsoroiii 
Upsam  in  idiisma  seu  hoBresim  inits)  etiam  si  ibrent  juramento  yoI  fi«e  data 
innaUe.     Rymer,  7.  352. 

*  Le  contraire  etoit  une  heresie  manifeste.     Paolo,  2.  27. 

*  Snbditos  popolos  fide  ei  da^  liberavit     Bruy.  2.  492.    Orotty,  85. 

*  ContractQS  cxvilea,  promiMa,  vel  juramenta  catholicomm  cnm  hsreticii  ^ 
qood  hsretici  sint,  per  pontifieem  enenrari  posiint.    Garon,  14. 
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oaths  and  breaking  fidth  was  exetmplified  by  Zacfaary,  Gregory 
Innocetit,  Honorius,  Clement,  Urban,  Eugenius,  Clement, 
Paul,  and  Pius,  as  the  theory  had  been  taught  by  Gregory, 
Urban,  Paul,  Alexander,  Clement,  Benedict,  and  Innocent. 
Pope  Zachary,  in  745,  annulled  the  French  nation's  oath  of 
fealty  to  kii^  Childeric,  and  Stephen,  Zachary's  successor, 
afiierward  dissolved  Pepin's  allegiance  to  the  French 
monarch.* 

Gre^coy,  in  1078,  *  absolved  all  from  their  fidelity,  who  were 
bound  by  oath  to  persons  excommunicated.'     This  sweeping   ' 
and  infernal  sentence,  his  holiness,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, pronounced  ^  in  accordance  with  the  statutes  of  his  sacred 
predecessors  and  in  virtue  of  his  apostolic  authority.'* 

Innocent,  in  1215, '  freed  all  thai  were  bound  to  diose  who 
had  feUen  into  heresy  from  all  fealty,  homage,  and  obedience.'* 
IBs  infeUibility's  dispensation  extended  to  the  dissolution  d 
obligatioii  and  security  of  all  kinds* 

Honorius,  in  1220,  fi^eed  the  kin^  of  Hungaiy  from  all  obli- 
gations in  some  alienations  of  his  kingdom,  which  his  majesty 
bad  made  and  which  he  had  sworn  to  fviSL  These,  it  appears, 
were  i»ejudicial  to  the  state  and  dishonourable  to  the  sovereign. 
His  holiness,  however,  soon  contrived  a  remedy,  which  was 
distinguished  by  its  facility  and  efficiency.  The  vicar-genersl 
of  God,  in  the  mlness  of  apostolic  authority,  demolished  the 
royal  oath,  and  commandea  the  revocation  of  these  alienations.*^ 

Clement,  in  1306,  emancipated  Edward,  kin^  of  England, 
from  a  solemn  oath  in  confirmation  of  the  ^at  charter.  *  The 
English  monarch  had  taken  this  obligation  in  1258  on  the 
hcdy  evangelists,'  and  the  ceremony  was  per&rmed  with  an 
sSec^ng  solemnity  and  awfiil  imprecations  of  perdition  in  case 
of  violation  or  infringement.  The  Roman  viceroy  of  heaven 
however,  soon  removed  these  uneasy  bonds,  and  furnished  his 
British  majesty  with  a  ready  licence  for  the  breach  of  faith  and 
the  commission  of  penury.  The  pontiff  published  a  buD, 
*  granting  the  king  absolution  from  his  oath.'^    The  absolution, 

^^  Zachariai  onmes  Francigeilafl  a  joramento  fidelitatis  absolTit.  Labb.  12.  500* 
Pithoa,  260.  Pepinos  a  Stephaoo  pape  a  fidelitatb  sacramento  absolvitor.  Otbo, 
V.  23.    BoMaet,  1.  49. 

*  Eos  qui  excommanicatifl  fidelitate  aat  sacramento  constiicti  soiit,  Apoetolica 
•actoritate  a  lacramento  abflolviman.     Pithoa,  260.    Cans.  15.    Q*'6.^ 

'  Absolatos  se  noverint  a  debito  fidelitatis,  hominii,  et  toUas  obseqoii,  qaiconqna 
kpsis  manifeste  in  hereism,  aliquo  pacto,  quacanqae  firmitate  vall^o,  tenebanlur 
•dstricti.    Pithoa,241.     L.  5.    T.  7. 

^  Noi  eidem  regi  dirigimns  scripta  nostra,  ut  alienationes  pnedictas,  non  obstante 
joramento,  studeat  revocare.    Greg.  9.  l.  2.    Tit.  24.  c.  33.    Pithoa.  111. 

*  Henri  et  Edouard  iorerent  Tobservation  sur  les  evangiles.  Orleans,  5.  163. 
Le  Pape  loi  donnoit  Paosolotion  do  serment.    Bruy.  3.  358.    Collier,  1.  400. 

Bex  coactos  est  prsstare  sacramentom.  Trivettos,  Ann.  1258.  Obtinebat  rex 
a  Domino  papa  absolntbneiii  a  Joramento.  Trivettos,  Ann.  1306.  Dacheir,  1 
196,  230. 
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for  greater  comfort,  was  supported  in  the  rear  by  an  excommu- 
nication pronounced  against  all  who  should  observe  such  an 
oath. 

Urban  imitated  Clement.  This  plenipotentiary  of  heaven, 
in  1367,  in  the  administration  of  his  spiritual  vicegerency,  trans- 
mitted absolution  to  some  Frenchmen,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  by  a  gang  of  marauders  who  invested  the  French  na* 
tion,  and  had  sworn  all  whom  they  released,  to  remit  a  sum  of 
money  as  the  price  of  their  liberation.*  His  holiness,  however, 
having  heard  of  the  transaction,  not  only  repealed  the  treaty ; 
but  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  pontifical  authority,  *  dissolved 
the  oath  and  interdicted  the  pavment  of  the  ransom.' 

Eugenius  the  Fourth  reaped  laurels  in  this  field,  and  outshone 
many  of  his  rivals  in  the  skilful  management  of  the  oath-annul- 
Img  process.  His  holiness,  who  wielded  his  prerogative  in  this 
way  toward  Piccinino  and  in  nullifying  the  Bonemian  compacts, 
was  followed  in  this  latter  transaction,  by  Pope  Pius.  Eu- 
genius, in  1444,  also  induced  Ladislaus  king  of  Hungary,  to 
break  his  treaty  with  the  sultan  Amurath,  though  confirmed 
by  the  solemn  oaths  of  the  king  and  the  sultan  on  the  gospel 
and  the  koran.  His  holiness,  on  this  occasion,  introduced  a 
variety  into  the  system  established  for  the  encouragement  of 

Esrjury,  by  executing  his  plan  bv  proxy.  Julian,  clothed  with 
gatine  authority,  mustered  all  his  eloquence  to  effect  the 
design  ;  and  represented,  in  strong  colours,  the  criminality  of 
observing  a  treaty,  so  prejudicial  to  the  public  safety  and  so 
inimical  to  the  holy  faitn.  The  pontiff's  vicegerent,  in  solenm 
mockery,  dispensed  with  the  oath,  which,  being  sworn  with 
infidels,  was,  like  those  with  heretics,  a  mere  nullity.  *I 
absolve  you,'  said  the  representative  of  the  representative  of 
God,  *  from  perjury,  and  I  sanctify  your  arms.  Follow  my 
footsteps  in  the  path  of  glory  and  salvation.  Dismiss  your 
scrupulosity,  and  devolve  on  my  head  the  sin  and  the  punish- 
ment.' The  sultan,  it  is  said,  displeyed  a  copy  of  die  violated 
treaty,  the  monument  of  papal  perndy,  in  the  front  of  battle, 
implored  the  protection  of  the  God  of  truth,  and  called  aloud 
on  the  prophet  Jesus  to  avenge  the  mockery  of  his  religion  and 
authority.     The  faith  of  Islamism  excelled  the  casuistry  of 

Sopery.     The  peijurers,  whom  Moreri  calls  Christians,  '  ralsi- 
ed  their  oath,'  took  arms  against  the  Turks,  and  were  defeated 
on  the  plains  of  Varna.* 

1  Le  Tape  envoia  anx  prisonmers  Tabsolation  da  serment.    Daniel,  5.  145. 

<  Les  Chretiens  eoUicitez  par  Julien,  Legat  du  Pape  Eugene  IV.  fansserent  lear 
fbi.  Moreri,  1.  390.  Siamond.  9.  196.  Oanisioa,  4.  462.  Lenfant,  3.  164.  Le 
Cardinal  1*  en  dispensoit  jmr  ranthorit6  du  sie^e  Apoatolique.  Amurath  s'  escria 
au  roiliea  du  Combat,  Christ,  Christ,  vcf  ton  peuple  desloyid  qui  a  fitolc^  aa  fojr. 
Vigorien,  3.  692. 
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Clement,  in  1626,  absolved  Francis  11.  the  French  king  from 
a  treaty  which  he  had  formed  in  Spain.'  The  emperor  of 
Germany  had  taken  his  Christian  majesty  a  prisoner  in  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  and  carried  him  to  Madrid.  The  conditions  of 
his  engagement,  which  were  disadvantageous,  Francis  confirmed 
by  an  oath.  This  engagement,  however,  the  pontiff,  by  his 
apostolic  power,  soon  dissolved,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the 
French  kmg  as  an  ally  in  a  hcJy  confederacy,  which  his  infal- 
libility had  organized  against  the  German  emperor.  The 
convention,  though  ratified  by  a  solemn  oath,  soon  yielded  to 
apostolic  power,  and,  more  especially,  as  its  annihilation  con* 
duced  to  ecclesiastical  utility. 

Pope  Paul  III.  in  1536,  *  forbade  all  sovereigns,  on  pain  of 
excommunication,  to  lend  any  aid,  under  pretext  of  any  obli- 
gation or  oath,  to  Henry  VIII.  king  of  England.'  His  holiness 
also  *  absolved  all  princes  from  all  such  promises  and  engage- 
ments.'* Pius  Iv.  treated  Elizabeth  as  Paul  had  treated 
Henry.  *  His  holiness  annulled  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which 
had  been  sworn  to  her  majesty,  by  her  subjects.'  This  consti- 
tution Greeory  XIII.  and  Sixtus  V.  renewed  and  confirmed.' 
Henry  and  Elizabeth  had  patronized  schism  or  heresy,  and 
therefore  forfeited  all  claim  to  enjoy  the  conditions  of  plighted 
fidth. 

Councils,  as  well  as  pontiffs,  encouraged  this  principle  of 
faithlessness.  Some  of  these  synods  were  provincial  and  some 
general.  Among  the  provincial  councils,  which  countensmced 
or  practised  this  maxim  were  those  of  Rome,  Lateran,  and 
Diamper. 

A  Roman  Council,  in  1036,  absolved  Edward  the  Confessor, 
king  of  England,  fix>m  a  vow  which  he  had  made  to  visit  the 
city  of  Rome  and  the  tombs  of  the  holy  apostles.  The  fiilfil- 
ment  of  his  engagement,  it  seems,  was  inconvenient  to  his 
sainted  majesty,  and  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  British  nation. 
But  Leo  the  Ninth  and  a  Roman  council  soon  supplied  a 
remedy.  His  holiness  presided  in  this  assembty,  whicn  eulo- 
gized Edward's  piety,  and  in  a  few  moments  and  with  great 
facility,  disannulled  his  majesty's  troublesome  vow.'* 

Gregory  VII.  in  1076,  in  a  Roman  synod,  absolved  all  Chri  - 
tians  from  their  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Emperor  Henry,  who,  in 
his  infallibility's  elegant  language,  had  become  a  member  of  the 

'  Le  Tape  delivers  1e  roi  da  serment  qu'il  avoit  ptetk  en  Espagne.     Paol.  I.  63. 

*  Henrici  vnAsalos  et  subditos  a  juramento  fidelitatis  absoJvit.  Cum  Heurico, 
confoederationea,  contractiui^  pacta,  et  conventa  omnia,  qaovis  modo  stabilita,  irrita 
facit  et  nulla.    Alex-  24.  420, 

'  Oranes  ac  singulos  ejus  subditos  a  juramento  iidelitatis  absohit,  lato  Ui  eo«,  qoi 
^liu8  le^ibus  ac  maiidatis  jiarerent,  anathemate.  Alexander,  23.  425.  Bruv.  4  502. 

*  Sa  Saiutote,  qui  y  presidoit,  lui  donna  Tabsolntiou  de  son  voeu.    Andiny.  £59. 
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devil,  and  an  enemy  to  the  vicar-general  of  God.*  He  also 
interdicted  all  persons  from  obeying  Henry,  as  king,  notwith- 
standing their  oath.  This  sentence  the  pontiff,  with  ibe  appro- 
bation of  the  council,  pronounced  as  the  plenipotentiary  of 
heaven,  *  who  possessed  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  in 
the  name  of  Almighty  God,  tne  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.* 

A  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  1112,  freed  Pascal  the  Roman 
pontiff  from  an  oath  which  he  had  sworn  on  the  consecrated 
host,  on  the  subject  of  investitures  and  excommunication.  This 
obligation,  in  all  its  terrors,  the  holy  assembly,  with  the  utmost 
unanimity,  *  condemned  and  annulled.'*  This  decision,  die 
sacred  sjmod,  in  their  own  statement,  'pronounced  by  canonical 
authority  and  by  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Spint.'  These 
patrons  of  perjury,  in  the  annunciation  of  this  mfemal  sentence, 
pretended,  in  the  language  of  blasphemy,  to  the  inspiration  of 
heaven. 

Gregory  the  Ninth,  in  1228,  convened  a  Roman  council, 
consisting  of  the  bishops  of  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  and  Apulia, 
and,  with  the  approbation  of  this  assembly,  absolved,  from  their 
oath,  all  who  had  sworn  fealty  to  Frederic  the  Roman  Emperor. 
The  sacred  synod  issued  this  sentence,  because,  accordmg  to 
its  own  statement,  no  person  is  obliged  to  keep  faith  wito  a 
Christian  prince  when  ne  gainsays  God  and  the  saints.'  The 
pontiff,  on  this  occasion,  declared,  in  council,  that  *he  pro- 
ceeded against  the  emperor,  as  against  one  who  was  guilty  of 
heresy  and  who  despised  the  keys  of  the  church.*  The  sjmodal 
decision  contains  a  direct  and  unmitigated  avowal  of  the  dia- 
boUcal  maxim,  that  no  faith  should  be  kept  with  persons  guilty 
of  heresy  or  of  rebellion  against  the  popedom. 

The  synod  of  Diamper,  in  India,  issued  a  decision  of  the 
same  kind.  This  asseftibly,  in  1599,  under  the  presidency  of 
Menez,  invalidated  the  oaths  that  those  Indian  Christians  had 
taken  against  changing  Syrianism  for  Popery,  or  receiving  their 
clergy  from  the  Roman  pontiff  instead  of  the  Babylonian 
patnarch.  Such  obligations,  the  holy  council  pronounced 
pestilential  and  void,  and  the  keeping  of  them  an  impiety  and 
temerity.'*  The  sacred  synod,  in  this  manner,  could,  by  a 
skilful  use  of  their  spiritual  artillery,  exterminate  obligations 
and  oaths  by  wholesale. 

The  encQUiragemetit  to  ^ithlessness  and  perjury  was  not 

t  Onmet  ChriBtiaiiofl  a  yidcuIo  jtmmenti  abtolyo.    Labb.  12.  600 

*  JodicioJBaQcti  Spiritos  damnamna.  Irritom  esie  jadicamoBy  atqiie  omnitto 
CMtramaiTLibb.  12.  1165.    Bray.  2.  580.    Platina,  in  Pascal. 

»  On  n'eit  point  obl]g6  de  garder  la  fen,  que  Ton  a  jur6  4  nn  prince  Cbrestian, 
qnand  fl  i'oppoa©  k  Dien  et  A  Ms  saintB.    Bray.  3.  179.    Labb.  13.  lU,  1223. 

^  Declarat  Sjnodns  jnramenta  luQnimodi  nmla  pronus  et  izrita.    Costart,  6,  51. 
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confined  to  Droviocial  synods^  but  extended  to  universal  coun- 
cils. Six  ofthese  general  ecclesiastical  conventions  patronized, 
in  word  or  deed,  by  precept  or  example,  violation  of  engage- 
ments and  breach  of  trust.  These  were  the  universal  councils 
of  the  Lateran,  Lyons,  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil. 

The  third  general  council  of  the  Lateran,  superintended  by 
Alexander  and  clothed  with  infallibility,  taught  this  principle  in 
word  and  deed.  The  unerring  fathers,  in  tSe  sixteenth  canon, 
styled  '  an  oath  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  utility,  not  an  oath, 
but  perjury.'*  The  pontiffs,  whose  province  it  is  to  expkijQ 
oaths  and  vows,  always  confounded  ecclesiastical  utility  with 
pontifical  aggrandizement  Obligations,  therefore,  which  mili- 
tated against  the  interest  or  grandeur  of  the  papacy,  soon  has- 
tened to  their  dissolution.  The  Lateran  convention,  in  its 
twenty-seventh  canon,  exemplified  its  own  theory,  and  disen- 
gaged, from  their  oath  of  fidelity,  the  vassals  of  the  barons  and 
lords  who  embraced  or  protected  the  heresy  of  Albigensianism.' 
These  princes  patronized  heresy,  and  their  subjects,  therefore, 
were  not  bound  to  keep  faith  with  such  sovereigns,  or  to  yield 
them  fealty  or  obedience.  This  language  is  unequivocal,  and 
supersedes,  by  its  perspicuity  and  precision,  the  necessity  of 
any  comment 

The  fourth  general  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  1215,  issued 
an  enactment  of  the  same  kind.  This  infallible  assembly,  in 
its  third  canon,  *  freed  the  subjects  of  such  sovereigns  as 
embraced  heresy  from  their  fealty.''  The  temporal  lord,  who 
refused  to  purify  his  dominions  fix>m  heretical  pollution,  not  only 
forfeited  the  allegiance  of  his  vassals,  but  his  title  to  his  estate, 
which,  in  consequence,  might  be  seized  by  any  orthodox  ad- 
venturer. Heresy,  therefore,  according  to  this  unerring  con- 
gress, rescinds  the  obligation  of  fidelij^,  cancels  the  ri^t  of 
property,  and  warrants  the  violation  of  faith. 

The  general  council  of  Lyons  absolved  the  Emperor  Frederic's 
vassals  from  their  oath  of  fealty.^  The  synod  m  their  own  way, 
convicted  the  emperor  of  schism,  heresy,  and  church-robbery. 
His  criminality,  tnerefore,  according  to  the  unerring  council, 
warranted  a  breach  of  faith,  and  a  oissolution  of  the  subject's 
oath  of  obedience.  Innocent,  who  presided  on  the  occasion, 
represented  himself  as  the  viceroy  of  heaven,  on  whom  God, 

I  Non  Juramenta,  sed  peijaria  potins  sunt  dicenda,  qaa  contni  ntiHtatom  eccleo- 
Mticam  attentantur.     Pith.  110.     Labb.  13.  426.    Gibert,  3.  504. 

>  Relazatos  «e  norerint  a  debito  fideUtatis  et  hominii,  et  totina  obaeqnu.  Labb. 
13. 431.  ^ 

3  Vaatalos  ab  ^na  fidelitate  deiranciet  absolatos.    Bin.  8.  807.    LaU>.  13.  934. 

*  Omnea  qm  ei  jaramento  fidelitatia  tenentor  adstricti  a  jaramento  hajusmodi 
perpetuo  abfolrenteB.    Labb.  14.  52.    Binn.  8.  852.    Faria,  651.  652.    Giannon. 
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in  the  person  of  the  Galilean  fishennan,  had  conferred  the  keys 
of  his  kingdom,  and  vested  with  the  power  of  binding  and 
loosing.  The  council  concurred  with  the  pontiff.  The  pope 
and  the  prelacy,  says  Paris, '  lighted  tapers  and  thundered,  in 
frightful  fulminatbns,  against  his  imperial  majesty.'  The  testir 
mony  of  Poiis  is  corroborated  by  Nangis  and  pope  Martin.* 

Tne  general  council  of  Pisa  imitated  those  of  the  Lateran 
and  Lyons.  This  assembly,  in  its  fifteenth  sessi(xi,  released 
all  Christians  from  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  Benedict  and 
Gregory,  and  forbade  all  men,  notwithstanding  any  obligation, 
to  obey  the  rival  pontiffs,  whom  the  holy  famers,  by  a  sum- 
mary process,  convicted  of  perjury,  contumacy,  incorrigibility, 
schism,  and  heresy.'  The  sacred  synod,  m  this  instance, 
assumed  the  power  of  dissolving  sworn  enga^ments,  and  of 
warranting  all  Christendom  to  break  iaith  wim  two  viceroys 
of  heaven,  who,  according  to  the  synodal  sentence,  were  guilty 
of  schism  and  heresy. 

The  general  council  of  Constance,  on  this  topic,  outstripped 
all  competition,  and  gained  an  infamous  celebrity,  in  recom- 
mending and  exempUfying  treachery,  the  demolition  of  oaths, 
and  unmithiulness  to  engagements.  The  holv  assembly  having 
convicted  John,  though  a  lawfiil  pope,  of  simony,  schism, 
heresy,  infidelity,  murder,  perjury,  iomication,  adultery,  rape, 
incest,  sodomy,  and  a  few  other  trifling  fiuilties  of  a  similar 
kind,  deposed,  his  holiness,  and.  emancipated  all  Christians  from 
their  oatn  of  obedience  to  his  supremacy.'  His  infaUibiUty,  in 
the  mean  time,  notwithstanding  his  simony,  schism,  heresy, 
perjury,  murder,  incest,  and  sodomy,  exercised  his  prerc^tive 
of  dissolving  oaths  as  well  as  the  counciL  The  holy  fethers 
had  sworn  to  conceal  from  the  pontiff  their  plans  for  his 
dejjradation.  The  trusty  prelacy,  however,  notwithstanding 
their  obligation  to  secrecy,  revealed  all,  during  the  night,  to  his 
.  holiness.  John,  by  this  means,  had  the  satismction  of  discov- 
ering the  machinations  of  his  judges,  and  of  inducing  the 
infaSible  bishops  to  perjury.  The  pontiff,  however,  by  his 
sovereign  authority,  and  by  the  power  of  the  keys,  soon  dis- 
annulled these  obligations,  and*  delivered  the  perjured  traitors, 
who  composed  the  sacred  synod,  fix>m  their,  oatn  of  secrecy.^ 

1  Dfliffenti  deUb«nitioiie  pnehabhaoom  prsslatis  ibidom  congregatui  soper  nofta- 
dis  FreaericL    Nangis,  Ann.  1045.    Dachery,  3.  35. 

Innoceotins,  memoratom  Fredericom  in  concilio  Lngdnnenii,  eodem  approbante 
concilb  denonciaTit.    Dachery,  3.  684.  * 

*  Nonobttante  qnoconqae  fidelitatiA  jnramento.  Labb.  15. 1 138.  Akz.  24, 573. 
Dachery,  1.  847. 

*  UniToraoe  et  singalos  ChriBtianos  ab  cjoB  obedientia,  fidelitate,  et  Jnrameato, 
abtolotos  dedarans.    Alex.  24.  620. 

^  Les  degageantpar son  antorit6  sonyeraine  def  sermeni,  qa'flfl  avoient  ftita  d# 
Be  rien  rer^ler     Bray.  4.  40.    Labb.  16.  233 
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The  pontiff  shewed  the  council,  that  he  could  demolish  oaths 
as  well  as  his  faithless  accusers,  who  *  represented  the  whole 
church  and  had  met  in  the  spirit  of  God.' 

The  Constantians,  in  the  twentieth  session,  freed  the  vassals 
of  Frederic,  Duke  of  Austria,  from  their  oath  of  fealty.  The 
thirty-seventh  session  was  distinguished  by  disentangling  all 
Christians  from  their  oath  of  fidehty,  however  taken,  to  Pope 
Benedict,  and  forbidding  any  to  obey  him  on  pain  of  the  pen- 
alty annexed  to  schism  and  heresy.*  The  sacred  synod,  m  its 
Ibrty-first  session,  annulled  and  execrated  all  conventions  and 
oaths,  which  might  militate  against  the  freedom  and  eflBciency 
of  the  pending  election. 

This  council's  treatment  of  Huss  and  Jerome  constituted  the 
most  revolting  instance  of  its  treachery.  The  martyrdom  of 
these  celebrated  friends,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  most  glaring, 
undisguised,  and  disgusting  specimens  of  perfidy  ever  ex- 
hibited to  the  gaze  of  an  astonished  world  or  recorded  for  the 
execration  of  posterity.  John  Huss  was  summoned  to  the 
city  of  Constance  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  His  safety,  during 
his  journey,  his  stay,  and  his  return,  was  guaranteed  by  a 
safe-conduct  from  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  addressed  to  all 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors  in  his  dominions.  Huss 
obeyed  the  summons.  Plighted  faith,  however,  could,  in  those 
days,  confer  no  security  on  a  man  accused  of  heresy.  Huss 
was  tried  and  condemned  by  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  which, 
in  its  holv  zeal,  '  devoted  his  soul  to  the  infernal  devils,'  and 
delivered  his  body  to  the  secular  arm ;  which,  notwithstanding 
the  imperial  promise  of  protection  and  in  defiance  of  all  justice 
and  humanity,  committed  the  victim  of  its  own  perfidy  to  the 
flames.'*  This  harbinger  of  the  reformation  suffered  martyr- 
dom with  the  emperor's  safe-conduct  in  his  hand.  He  died  as 
he  had  lived,  like  a  Christian  hero.  He  endured  the  punish- 
mtent  with  unparalleled  magnanimity,  and,  in  the  triumph  of 
fidth  and  the  extacy  of  divine  love,  *sung  hymns  to  God,' 
while  the  mouldering  flesh  was  consumed  from  his  bones,  tiH 
the  immortal  spirit  ascended  fixjm  the  fimeral  pile  and  soared 
to  heaven.® 

Jerome,  also,  trepknned  by  the  mockery  of  a  safe-conduct 
from  the  fidthless  synod,  shared  the  same  destiny*     This  man, 

1  Omiie«  Ohristianos  ab  ejus  obedientia  atqne  joramentiB  abBoMt  Oosa.  4.  81. 
*Labb.  16.309,681,714. 

*  Animam  toam  devovemns  diabolis  infornis.    Lenfon.  1.  409. 

i  Hob  monta  sor  le  bncher,  avec  tme  grande  intrepidity,  et  il  monrat  en  dun- 
tant  des  Pseanmes.    Moreri,  4.  221. 

Aacon  jphilosophe  n*avoit  endar6  la  mort  avec  nne  reBolntion  ei  determin6e.  11 
pratiqoa  le  dehors  de  tons  les  actes  aue  su^gere  la  devotion  la  plus  aolide.  Sa  fer* 
Toor  redoubloit  lora  qa*il  apperceut  le  flambeao.    Hist,  dn  Wiclef.  2, 127. 128. 
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distmguished  for  his  fiiendship  and  eloquence,  came  to  Con* 
stance,  for  the  generous  purpose  of  supporting  his  early 
companion,  and  d^d  with  heroism,  in  the  fire  which  had  con- 
sumed his  friend.  Huss  and  Jennne,  says  Mueas  Sylvius, 
afterward  Pope  Pius  the  Second,  *  discovered  no  symptom  of 
weakness,  went  to  punishment  as  to  a  festival,  and  sung  hymns 
in  the  midst  of  the  flames  and  without  interruption  till  the  last 
«igh.'* 

Doctor  Murray,  Titular  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  has,  in  his 
examination  before  the  British  Commons,  endeavoured,  by  his 
usual  misrepresentations  and  sophistry,  to  exculpate  Sigismund 
and  the  synod  from  the  imputation  of  faitmessness.  The 
task  was  Herculean,  but  the  bishop's  aiguments  are  siUy. 
Murray,  like  Phaeton,  fsdled  in  a  bola  attempt.  The  imperial 
safe-conduct,  says  the  doctor,  following  Becanus,  Maimourgt 
and  Alexander,  was  only  a  passport,  like  those  granted  to 
travellers  on  the  European  continent,  tf>  hinder  interruption 
or  molestation  on  the  way :  but,  by  no  means,  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  justice,  in  case  of  a  legal  conviction.  The  arch- 
bishop's statement  is  as  faithless  as  the  emperor's  Safe-conduct 
or  tiie  synod's  sentence.  The  emperor's  promised  protection 
to  Huss,  *  extended,  not  only  to  his  going  and  stay,  but  also 
to  his  EBTTTEN.'  The  return  of  this  victim  of  treacteiy  was 
intercepted  by  the  foggot  and  the  stake,  trying  obstacles,  indeedf 
but  good  enough  for  a  heretic.  The  emperor's  safe-conduct, 
says  the  Popisn  author  of  the  history  of  WickKflSsm,  *  was,  io 
its  terms,  clear,  general,  absolute,  and  without  reserve.** 

The  council  was  accessory  to  the  emperor's  treachery.  The 
safe-conduct,  indeed,  was  not  binding  on  the  Constantian 
clergy.  These  were  not  a  party  to  the  agreement,  and  pos- 
sessed, at  least  a  canonical  and  admitted  power  of  pronouncing 
on  the  theology  of  tiie  accused.  An  ecclesiastical  court  was 
ike  proper  tnbunal  for  deciding  an  ecclesiastical  (question* 
The  Constantian  fathers,  therefore,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  age,  might,  with  propriety,  have  tried  the  Cathohcism  of 
Huss,  and,  on  evidence,  declared  him  guilty  of  heresy  and 
obstinacy.    But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  holy  synod,  who  advised 
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1  Ilfi  alloient  an  fappHce  eoimne  k  tm  feitin.    11  ne  lour  echappA  jamais  aactme 
krole,  qui  marquat  la  molndre  foiblease.    Att  mlliea  dee  flammeB,  ua  chanterent 
B8  hymnea  josqaei  au  dernier  aoapir.    Moreri,  4»  232.    Sybr.  o.  36. 
Qm  lea  avoSent  aoeompagQes  lear  avoiimt  ooi  chanter  joaqa'  aa  dernier  leor  tio 
lea  loaanf  ea  de  Diea»    Hiat.  Du  Wiclif.  3. 
*  Tranaire,  Btare,  morarif  et  redire  libere  pennittetia.    Aleitander,  35,  358, 260. 
De  le  laiaaer  abrement  et  aorement  paaaer.  demearen  s'arreter,  et  retattrner. 
Moreri,  4.  232.     Du  Pin,  3.  92,    Lea  termee  etoient  evid^,  ffeneraox,  abaolna,  et 
iana  aiiaoBO  reserve*    Hiitoire  da  Wicktiftaniame»  98*    Maisab*  S15*    Oom.  Bap. 
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and  sancdoned  Sigiiinund^s  breach  of  fahh,  and,  by  this  mean^ 
became  partakers  in  his  perfidy. 

But  Huss,  says  Murray,  suffered  in  Constance,  a  firee  city, 
over  the  laws  of  which  Sigismund  had  no  controL  The  empe* 
ror,  he  concludes,  could  not  have  prevented  the  Constantian 
Act  of  Faith.  This  is  another  snameful  misrepresentation. 
The  bishop,  in  his  statement,  breaks  faith  with  history  as  much 
as  the  emperor  did  with  Huss.  The  emperor  made  no  attempt 
to  oppose  the  synod.  His  mdesty,  on  tne  contrary,  protested, 
that  ralher  than  support  the  Heresiarch  in  his  error  and  obsti- 
nacy, he  would  kindle  the  fire  with  his  own  hands.  The  sea- 
tence,  accordingly,  was  executed  by  imperial  authority.  The 
council  consigned  the  prisoner  to  the  emperor,  and  the  emperor 
to  the  Duke  of  Bavana,  who  delivered  him  to  the  executioDer.' 
Sigismund,  it  appears,  possessed  power ;  but  instead  of  nsk^ 
it  £[>r  the  protection  of  Huss,  he  exerted  it  for  his  pumshmenL 
He  could  not,  indeed,  have  annulled  the  prisoner's  sentence  of 
heresy;  but  he  could  have  granted  him  life  and  liberty,  till  the 
expiration  of  his  safe-conduct,  as  Charles  V.  did  .to  Luther. 

But  the  •council's  sanction  of  the  oaA  annulling  and  faith- 
violating  system  depends,  by  no  means,  on  the  contents  of  the 
emperor's  safe-conduct  or  his  treatment  of  Huss.  Murray,  if 
he  even  could  have  vindicated  Sigismund,  would  have  efiecied 
just  nothmg  with  respect  to  the  council.  The  holy  ruffians,  at 
Constance,  avowed  the  shocking  maxim  with  fearlessness  and 
without  disguise,  both  by  their  deputation  to  the  emperor  and 
by  their  declarations  in  council. 

The  deputation  sent  to  the  emperor,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
certing a  plan,  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  council'8 
future  deliberations,  maintained  this  principle.  These  gave  his 
majesty  to  understand,  that  the  council  had  authority  to  disen- 
gaffe  him  fiom  a  legal  promise,  when  pledged  to  a  person  guil^ 
of  heresy.  This  is  attested  by  Dacnery,  an  eye-witness,  in  ha 
German  history  of  the  Constantian  council.  The  deputation, 
says  this  historian,  '  in  a  long  speech,  persuaded  the  emperor, 
that  by  decretal  authority,  he  should  not  keep  faith  with  a  man 
accused  of  heresy.'^  Nauclerus,  who  Uvea  shortly  after  thd 
council,  testifies  nearly  the  same  thing.  The  emperor  himself 
entertained  this  opinion  of  the  deputation's  sentiments.  His 
majesty,  addressing  Huss  at  his  last  examination,  declared  'that 
some  ihought  he  had  no  right  to  afford  any  protection  to  a  man 

»  Lenfim.  1.  82,  318.    Da  Pin,  3.  94.    Bruy.  4.  66.    Hiat.  da  Wkklif.  126. 
t  Oassar,  ^oasi  tenore  decretalium,  Husso  fidem  datam  prsstare  non  teneretor 
nuiltis  yerbn  persuasos,  Uosso  et  Bohemia  Balvi  Oondactas  fidem  fregit    LeoTsAt 
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ooBvicted  or  even  suspected  of  heresy/*  The  deputation,  on 
this  occasion,  must  have  knovrn  and  represented  the  opinion 
of  the  synod,  which  acquiesced,  without  any  contradiction,  in 
this  statement,  and  which,  had  the  emperor  been  mistaken, 
should  have  corrected  the  error,  Huss  was  a  victim  to  the 
malevolent  passions  of  the  council,  and  the  superstition  and 
perfidy  of  the  emperor. 

The  feith-violatmg  maxim  was  avowed,  not  only  by  the  de- 
putation, but  also  by  the  council.  The  infiiUibie  assembly, 
Doldly,  roundly,  and  expressly  declared,  that '  no  faith  or  pro- 
mise, prejudicial  to  Catholicism,  was  to  be  kept  with  John  Huss 
by  natural,  divine,  or  human  law.'*  Prejudicisd  to  Catholicism, 
in  this  case,  could  signify  no  infraction  on  the  faith  of  the 
church ;  but  merely  the  permission  of  a  man  convicted  of 
heresy,  to  escape  with  his  life.  Faith,  therefore,  according  to 
the  council,  should  be  violated  rather  than  allow  a  heretic  to 
live.  The  synod  of  Basil,  however,  and  the  diet  of  Worms 
thought  otherwise,  when  they  suffered  the  Bohemians  and 
Luther,  under. the  protection  of  a  safe-conduct,  to  withdraw 
fifom  the  council  and  the  diet,  and  returned  in  safety  to  their 
own  country. 

The  sacred  synod,  unsatisfied  with  this  frightfial  declaration, 
issued,  in  its  nineteehth  session,  another  enactment  of  a  similar 
kind,  but  expressed  in  more  general  terms  and  capable  of  more 
extensive  application.  According  to  these  patrons  of  perfidy, 
*no  safe-conduct,  disadvantageous  to  the  faith  or  jurisdiction' 
of  the  church,  though  granted  by  emperor  or  king,  and  ratified 
by  the  most  solemn  obngations,  can  be  any  protection  to  per- 
sons convicted  of  heresy.  Persons,  suspected  of  defection 
from  the  fidth,  may  be  tried  by  the  proper  ecclesiastical  judges, 
and,  if  convicted  and  persisting  in  error,  may  be  punished, 
though  they  attended  the  tribunal  relying  on  a  safe-conduct, 
and  otherwise  would  not  have  appeared.'^  This  declaration, 
it  is  idain,  contains  a  formal  sanction  of  the  atrocious  principle. 

Alexander,  followed  by  Murrajr,  Crotty,  and  Higgms, 
endeavours  to  vindicate  the  council  and  the  emperor,  by 
distributing  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Huss  between 
the  synodal  and  rc^al  authority.*  The  council,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  convicted  the  accused  of  heresy, 

'  NoQiralli  dicant,  not  de  jure  ei  Bon  posse  patrocinari,  qai  aat  haereticiifi  ant  de 
IttBreai  alic^oa  miapectos.    Hard.  4.  397.    Lemant,  1.  492. 

*  Nee  alif^ua  sibi  fidee,  aut  promiMio  de  jure  oatorali,  Divhio,  aat  hajnano,  faeni 
m  pnejadicium  Catholics  fidei  observanda.    Labbeiit,  16.  292. 

*  Salvo  dkto  condacta  non  obftante,  Uceat  iadici  competenti  ecdesiaatico  de 
ejoamodi  personamm  orroribai  inqtiirere,  et  aliaa  contra  eo8  debite  procedcre, 
erjadomque  pimire.     Labbeos^  t6.  301.    Alex.  25.  255.    Orabb.  2.  1111- 

«  Alex.  25.  256.    Mamy,  660.    Crotty,  8S.    Higgms,  271. 
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and  tlie  emperor,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  ezeci^ 
the  sentence*  Both,  therefore,  were  clear  of  aU  imputatioa  of 
perfidy. 

This  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Shandian  logic  and  casuis- 
try. The  learned  doctors  had  studied  dialectics  in  the  above- 
mentioned  celebrated  school.  An  action,  according  to  Tri»- 
trim,  which,  when  committed  entirely  by  one,  is  sinful,  does, 
when  divided  between  two,  and  perpetrated  pardy  by  one, 
and  partly  by  the  other,  become  sinless.  Two  ladies,  accord- 
ingly, an  abbess  and  Mar^[arita,  wished  to  name  a  word  of  two 
s^olables,  die  pronunciation  of  which  by  one  person  would 
have  been  a  crime.  The  abbess,  therefore,  reoeisited  the  first, 
and  Margarita,  by  her  direction,  the  last  syllable ;  and  by  this 
means,  both  evaded  all  criminality.^  Alexander,  Murray, 
Crotty,  and  Higgins,  in  like  manner,  partidon  the  breach  of 
faith  between  me  council  and  the  emperor,  the  cinirch  and 
state,  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law,  and  by  this  simple  and 
easy  process,  exculpate  both  from  all  blame  or  violatioa  of 
faith.  Breach  of  trust,  it  seems,  loses,  in  this  way,  its  im* 
morality,  and  is  transformed  into  duty.  Some  people,  however, 
unacquainted  with  the  new  system  of  Shandian  dialectics,  may 
suppose  that  this  learned  distinction,  instead  of  excriminatiiig 
each,  only  rendered  both  guilty. 

The  faithlessness  of  the  council  and  the  emperor  has  beeo 
admitted,  by  Sigismund,  the  French  clergy,  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
and  the  inmUibJe  councils  of  Basil  and  Trent.  Sigismundj  on 
one  occasion,  seemed  sensible  of  his  own  infamy.  His  majesqr 
accordingly  blushed  'in  the  council,  when  Huss  appealed  to 
the  imperial  pledge  of  protecdon.  I  came  to  this  city,  said  the 
accused,  to  the  assembled  Fathers,  ^  relying  on  the  public  fiudi 
of  the  emperor,  who  is*now  present;'  and,  whilst  be  uttered 
these  words,  *  he  looked  steaofasdy  in  the  &ce  of  Sigismund, 
who,  feeling  the  truth  of  the  reproach,  blushed  fi>r  his  own 
baseness.'^  Conscious  guilt  and  shame  crimsoned  his  coun- 
tenance, and  betrayed  the  inward  emotions  of  his  self-con- 
demned souL  His  blush  was  an  extorted  and  unwillinf 
acknowledgment  of  his  perfidy.  The  emperor,  it  is  plain, 
notwithstanding  modem  advocacy,  thouriit  himself  guilty. 

The  French  clergy,  according  to  De  Thou,  urged  the  Con- 
standan  decision  as  a  precedent  for  a  similar  act  of  treachery.' 
The  French,  according  to  Gibert,  afterward,  in  temporizmg 

1  Tmtram  Shan.  c.  25. 

*  n  regatda  fizement  SigiBmond,  qui  ne  put  t'empeoher  de  roogir.    Lflofro*  !• 

>AlUtokeami«mO(mc]lxiOQiiitantien0Udeci«to.    Thaanm.  8. 5t4.   OSbt^ 
1.1SS.  ^^ 
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inconsistency,  dej^recated  the  infringement  of  the  imperial 
safeguard,  by  which  capital  punishment  was  itdUcted  on  a 
man,  to  whom  had  been  promised  safety  and  impunity.  The 
French,  in  these  instances,  varied  indeed  with  the  times  on 
the  subject  of  breaking  trust,  and  exemplified  the  fluctuations 
which  occur  even  in  an  in&Uible  communion.  The  French 
clergy,  however,  in  both  cases,  both  in  their  urgency  and  i 
deprecation,  concurred  in  ascribing  perfiQy  to  the  Constantian 
congress. 

The  Diet  of  Worms,  or,  at  least,  a  party  in  that  assembly, 
pleaded  the  precedent  of  synodal  and  miperial  treachery  at  the 
Uonstandan  assembly,  in  favour  of  breaking  feith  with  Luther.' 
This  showed  their  opinion  of  the  council.  Charles  V.  however, 
possessed  more  integrity  than  Sigismund,  *  and  was  resolved 
not  to  blush  with  his  predecessor.**  The  Elector  Palatine 
supported  the  emperor ;  and  their  united  authority  defeated  the 
intended  design  of  treachery. 

The  councils  of  Basil  and  Trent,  in  the  safe-conducts 
granted  to  the  Bohemians  and  Germans,  admitted  the  same 
met.  The  Basilians,  in  their  safe-conduct  to  the  Bohemians, 
disclaimed  all  intention  of  feUacy  or  deception,  open  or  con-  v 
eealed,  prejudici^i  to  the  public  mith,  founded  on  any  authority,  • 
power,  right,  law,  canon,  or  council,  especially  those  of  Con- 
stance or  Sienna.  The  Trentine  safe-conduct  to  the  German 
Protestants  is  to  the  same  eiFect*  Both  these  documents, 
proceeding  from  general  councils,  reject,  for  themselves,  the 
Constantian  precedent  of  treachery,  and,  in  so  doing,  grant  its 
existence. 

The  general  council  of  Basil  copied  the  bad  example,  issued 
at  the  Lateran,  at  Lyons,  Pisa,  ana  Constance.  This  unerring 
assembly,  in  its  feurth  session,  invalidated  all  oaths  and  obliga- 
tiods,  which  might  prevent  any  person  from  coming  to  the 
counciL*  Attendance,  at  Basil,  it  was  alleged,  wopld  tend  to 
ecclesiastical  utility,  and  to  this  end,  even  at  the  expense  of 

Srjury,  every  sacred  and  sworn  engc^ment  had  to  yield. 
le  sacred  synod,  in  its  thirty-fourth  session,  deposed  Eugenius 
for  simony,  perjury,  schism,  and  heresy,  and  absolved  all 


1  Qui  apprcmvant  ce  qui  c'etoit  fiut  4  Oonatance,  ditoient  qa*oii  na  devoit  poinl 
bdnrderlafoi.    Paolo,  1.28. 

*  Je  ne  venx  pas  ronffir  avec  Sigismond,  mon  predecenear.    Leii£uit,  1.  404. 

*  Pitmiitteiitea  rine  Swade  et  qaolibet  dolo,  qvuxi  nohmnu  nti  aliqaa  aathoritata» 
▼el  potentia,  jure,  statato,  vel  pnvilegio  legam  yel  canonom  et  aaoromoamqae 
ameilionmit  •pe<3aliter  Conftantienait  in  uiqnod  prejadicinm  auTO  ooodncrai 
Bin.  8.  25.  et  5.  398.    Crabb.  3.  17.     Labb.  17.  244.  et  20.  120.  . 

*  Ne  quia,  pnetexto  enjaBcnnqoe  juranend,  vel  obltgationii,  ant  promiwooii,  i« 
•b  acceMa  aa  conoiliam  di^ponaatum  cxistimaret.    Al^  25, 321.    Ciabb.  %  19.' 
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Christians  ftom  their  sworn  obedience  to  his  Sopremacy. 
The  pontiff  was  guilty  of  heterodoxy,  and,  therefore,  unworthy 
of  good  faith,  and  became  a  proper  object  bf  treachery.  Thie 
holy  fathers,  in  the  thirty-seventh  session,  condemned  and 
annuUed  all  compacts  and  oaths,  which  might  obstruct  the 
election  of  a  sovereign  pontiffl'  This  was  clever,  and  like 
men  determined  to  do  business. 

This  maxim,  in  this  manner,  prior  to  the  reformation,  ob- 
tained general  reception  in  the  popish  communion.  The  Roman 
hierarcbs,  as  the  viceroys  of  neaven,  continued,  accordiDg  to 
interest  or  fancy,  and  especially  with  persons  convicted  or  sus- 
pected of  schism  or  apostacy,  to  invEoidate  oaths  or  vows  of 
all  descriptions.  General  councils  arrogated  the  same  autho- 
rity, and  practised  the  same  infernal  principle.  Universal 
harmony,  without  a  breath  of  opposition,  prevailed  on  this  topic 
through  papal  Christendom.  This  abomination,  therefore,  in 
aU  its  fngntful  deformity,  constituted  an  integral  part  of 
popery. 

The  reformation,  on  this  subject,  commenced  a  new  era. 
The  deformity  of  the  papal  system  remained,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, unnoticed  amid  the  starless  night  of  the  dark  ages,  and 
•  even  in  the  dim  twilight  which  dawned  on  the  world  at  the  re- 
vival of  letters.  The  hideous  spectre,  associated  with  kindred 
horrors  and  concealed  in  congenial  obscurity,  escaped  for  a  long 
time,  the  execration  of  man.  But  the  light  of  the  reformation 
exposed  the  monster  in  all  its  frightfulness.  The  Bible  began 
to  shed  its  lustre  through  the  world.  The  beams  of  the  Sun 
of  'Righteousness,  reflected  from  the  book  of  God,  poured  a 
flood  of  moral  radiance  over  the  earth.  Man  opened  nis  eyes, 
and  the  foul  spirits  of  darkness  fled.  Intellectual  light  shed  its 
rays  through  the  mental  gloom  of  the  votary  of  Popery,  as  weD 
as  the  patron  of  Protestantism. 

The  abettors  of  Romanism,  in  the  general  diflhsion  of  scrip- 
tural information  and  rational  philosophy,  felt  ashamed  of. 
ancient  absurdity;  and  have,  in  consequence,  disowned  or 
modified  several  tenets  of  their  religion,  which  were  embraced, 
with  unshaken  fidelity,  by  their  ortnodox  ancestors*  The  six 
universities  of  Louvain,  Douay,  Paris,  Alcala,  Valladolid,  and 
Salamanca,  which,  in  their  reply  to  Pitt's  questions,  disowned 
the  king-deposing  power,  disavowed  also  the  oath-annullinfl[ 
and  faith  violating  maxim.  The  Romish  Committee  of  Irelana. 
in  1792,  in  the  name  of  all  their  popish  countrymen,  rep^esen- 

1  OmiiM  Ohruticolas  ab  iptios  obedeentia,  fideKtate,  ac  Joraaientit  abwhrft. 
Labb.  17.  391.    Crabb.  3. 107. 

*  PromiMioiief,  obHgatbnes,  jarameiita,  in  adveimim  hi^os  dectioiiiiy 
foprdbat,  el  aanaUat.    Oiibb.  3. 109.    Labb.  17.  395. 
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tCii  the  latter  principle,  as  worthy  of  unqualified  reprobation 
and  destructive  of  all  morality  and  religion.  The  Irish  bishops, 
Murray,  Doyle,  and  Kelly,  in  th^  examination  before  the 
British  Commons  in  1826,  disclaimed  all  such  sentiments  with 
becoming  and  utter  indignation,  which  was  followed  at  the 
Maynoom  exammation  by  the  deprecation  of  Grotty,  Slevin, 
and  RTHale.*  This,  at  the  present  day,  seems  to  be  the  avowal 
of  all,  even  those  of  the  Romish  communion,  except  perhaps  a 
few  apostles  of  Jesuitism. 

This  change  is  an  edifying  specimen  of  the  boasted  immuta- 
bility of  Romanism,  and  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Reformation, 
by  which  it  was  produced.  The  universal  renunciation  of  the 
hateful  maxim  is  a  trophy  of  the  great  revolution,  which  Doyle, 
in  a  late  publication,  has  denominated  the  grand  apostacy. 

t  Coin.  Beport,  175,  227,  243,  659.    Grotty,  89.    Slerin,  258.    M*HaH  388 
0  Levy,  77, 85. 
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ABIANISM. 

nUHITARIAlfISM  OF  AHTIQITITT — ORIQIN  OF  TBC  ARIAM  8TSTI1I — ALEXAUDPOAlf 
AND  BITHTlflAN  COVlfCllS— VIGINI  AND  TTRIAK  COVNCILft — IXXl-AaiANISM— 
ANTIOCHIAN  AND  ROMAN  OOVNCIL8 — SARDICAN,  ARLB8IAN,  XILAJf,  AND  SIRMIAN 
COUNCILS — UBKR1U8 — PKLIX — ARMXNIAN,  SSLEUCIAN,  AND  BTZANTINR  COUNCIL* 
— 8TATJB  OF  CHRI6TXND0I^— YARIXTT   OF  CONFX88ION8. 

TftiNTTABiAKisM,  thoQ^h  Nvithout  system  or  settled  phraseology, 
was  the  faidi  of  Christian  antiquity.  This  doctrine  indeed 
was  not  confined  to  Judaism  or  Christianity ;  but  may,  m  a 
disfigured  and  uncouth  semblance,  be  discovered  in  the  annals 
of  gentilism  and  philosophy.  The  Persian,  Egyptian,  Grecian, 
Roman,  and  Sccmdinavian  mythology  exhibits  some  faint  traces, 
some  distorted  features  of  this  mystery,  conveyed,  no  doubt, 
th]t)ugh  the  defective  and  muddy  channels  of  tradition.  The 
same,  in  a  mis-shapen  ferm,  appears  in  the  Orphic  tbeoloey, 
and  in  the  Zoroastnan,  Pythagorean,  and  Platonic  philosop^. 
The  system  which  tradition  in  broken  hints  and  caricatured 
representation  insinuated,  was  declared,  in  plain  lan^age,  by 
revelation,  and  received,  in  fiill  confidence,  by  Christian  fidth. 
The  early  Christians,  however,  unpractised  in  speculation, 
were  satisfied  with  acknowledging  the  essential  unity  and  per- 
sonal distinctions  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  manner  of  the 
identity  and  personaHty,  the  unity  and  distinction  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  had,  in  a  great  measure,  escaped  the  vain  re- 
search of  refinement  and  presumption.  Philosophy,  during  the 
lapse  of  three  ages  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  had 
not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  dared,  on  this  subject,  to  theo- 
riae  or  define.  The  confidence  of  man,  in  those  days  of  sim- 
pUcily,  had  not  attempted  to  obtrude  on  the  arcana  of  heaven. 
The  relations  of  paternal,  filial,  and  processional  deity  escaped, 
in  this  manner,  the  eye  of  vain  curiosity,  and  remained,  in  con- 
sequence, undefined,  undisputed,  and  unexplained.  No  deter- 
mined or  dictatorial  expressions  being  prescribed  by  synodal  or 
imperial  authority,  the  unfettered  freedom  of  antiquity  ascribed 
to  Ae  several  divine  persons  in  the  Godhead,  all  the  perfections 
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of  DeiQr.  This  liberty,  indeed^  was  unfriendly  to  precision  c^ 
language :  and  many  phrases,  accordingly,  were  used  by  the 
ancients  on  this  subject,  which  are  unmarked  with  accuracy. 
The  hostiliQr  of  heresiarchs  first  taught  the  necessity  of  dis- 
crimination and  exactness  of  diction,  on  this  as  on  other  topics 
of  theology* 

Arius,  about  the  year  317,  was,  on  this  question,  the  first 
innovator  on  the  &ith  of  antiauity,  whose  error  obtained  exten- 
sive circulation  or  was  attenoed  with  important  consequences. 
Artemon,  Paul,  Ebion,  and  a  few  other  speculators,  mdeed, 
had,  on  this  topic,  broached  some  novel  opinions*  These, 
however,  were  local  and  soon  checked.  But  Arianism,  like 
contagion,  spread  through  Chri^endom :  and  was  malignant  in 
its  nature  and  lasting  in  its  consequences. 

This  heresy  originated  in  Alexandria.  The  patriarch  of  that 
city,  whose  name  was  Alexander,  discoursinff,  perhaps  with 
ostentation  on  the  trinity,  ascribed  consubstantiB£ty  and  equality 
to  the  Son.  Anus,  actuated,  says  Theodoret,  with  envy  and 
ambition,  opposed  this  theory.  Epiphanius  represents  Arius, 
in  this  attempt,  as  influenced  by  S^tan  and  mspired  by  the 
afilatus  of  the  DeviL  Alexander's  theology  seemed  to  Arius, 
to  destroy  the  unity  of  God  and.  the  distinction  of  Father  and 
8on.> 

Epiphanms  has  drawn  a  masterly  and  striking  portrait  of 
Alius.  His  stature  was  tall  and  his  aspect  melancnoly.  His 
whole  person,  like  the  wily  serpent,  seemed  &rmed  for  decepr 
tion.  His  dress  was  simple  and  pleasing ;  whilst  his  address 
and  conversation,  on,  the  nrst  interview,  were  mild  and  winnii^. 
His  prepossessing  manner  was  calculated  to  captivate  the  mincU 
by  the  fiiscinadons  of  gentleness  and  insinuation.  Sozomen 
and  Socrates  represent  Arius  as  an  able  dialectician,  and  a 
formidable  champion  in  the  thorny  field  of  controver^.* 

His  opinions,  on  the  topic  of  the  trinity,  difiered  widely  from 
the  generjJity  of  his  fellow-Christians.  The  Son,  according  to 
his  view,  was  a  created  being,  formed  in  time,  out  of  nothing 
by  the  plastic  power  of  the  Almighty.  Emmanuel,  in  this 
system,  does  not  possess  eternity.  A  time  was  in  which  he  did 
not  exist.  He  was,  according  to  this  statement,  unlike  th^ 
Father  in  substance,  subject  to  mutability,  and  liable  to  paiiu' 

TheHeresiarch's  impiety  prevented  not  his  success  in  pros»* 
Wtism,  which  he  obtained,  in  a  great  measure,  by  his  extraor 
dinary  zeal  and  activity.    His  system  was  soon  embraced  b; 

1  Epipb.  1.  728.  Socrates,  I.  6.    Theodoret,  I.  St.    iUex.  7.  87. 

s  Bpiph.  1.  729.  Socrates,  L  5.    Sozomen,!.  15.    Alex. 7. 86.    Godeaot  2. 101 

>  Tbeo^OT.  I.  2.  Sozomen,  I,  15.  Socrat.  L  p.  Aagostin,  8. 621.  Alex.  7. 3& 
Godean,  f .  12L 
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two  Egyptian  bishops,  seven  presbyters,  twelve  deacons^  and, 
what  IS  more  extraordinary,  by  700  devoted  virgins.  He 
boasted,  at  one  time,  of  being  followed  by  all  the  oriental 
clergy,  except  Philogonos,  Hellenicus,  and  Macarius,  of 
AnUoch,  Tripoli,   and  Jerusalem/ 

The  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  the  mean  time,  having  ad- 
monished the  innovator  and 'found  him  obstinate,  convened  a 
council  in  320,  consisting  of  about  100  Egyptian  and  Lybian 
bishops,  who  condemned  Arianism,  expelled  its  author,  widi 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  faction,  from  the  church  and  from 
the  city.  Arius  went  to  Palestine,  where  some,  says  Epiph- 
anius,  received,  and  some  rejected  his  system.*  His  party, 
however,  soon  became  formidable.  The  Arians,  accordingly, 
assembled  a  synod,  and  exhibited  a  noble  display  of  their  unity 
with  the  Egyptians.  The  former  in  the  council  of  Bithynia, 
reversed  al  that  had  been  done  at  Alexandria.  Arius  was 
declared  orthodox  and  admitted  to  their  communion.  Circular 
letters  were  t^ransmitted  to  the  several  bishops  of  the  church, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  follow  the  Bithynian 
example,  and  of  enjoining  the  same  on  the  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria. 

The  Tyrian,  some  time  after,  counteracted  the  Nicene  coun- 
cil, as  the  Bithynian  had  the  Alexandrian.  The  council  of 
Nicaea,  the  first  general  council,  convoked  by  the  emperor 
Constantine,  was  assembled  to  settle  the  Trinitarian  controver- 
sy, and  was  the  most  celebrated  ecclesiasticcd  congress  of 
antiquity.  The  clergy  were  summoned  from  the  several  parts 
of  Christendom,  and  about  318  attended.  Hosius,  in  the 
general  opinion,  was  honoured  with  the  presidency.  The 
assembled  fathers,  for  the  establishment  of  Trinitarianism  and 
the  extermination  of  Arianism,  declared  the  consubstantialitt 
of  the  Son.  This  celebrated  term,  indeed,  had,  about  sixty 
years  before,  been  rejected  by  the  synod  of  Antioch  and  by 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  in  opposition  to  Sabellianism.  Diony- 
sius,  however,  had  rejected  it  merely  because  unscriptural ; 
but  afterward  used  it  in  an  episde  to  the  Roman  hierarch. 
The  Antiochian  &thers  omitted  it,  because  it  seemed,  in  the 
perverted  explanation  of  the  Paulicians,  to  favour  Sabellianisni, 
and  militate  against  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Son.  The 
word,  however,  came  into  use  soon  after  the  apostolic  age. 
TertuUian,  arguing  against  Praxeas,  employs  an  expression  of 
the  same  import.  The  term,  according  to  RufEnus,  was  found 
in  the  works  of  Origen.'     The  Arians,  only  thxee  in  number, 

>  Bpiph.  11.  69.  P.  729.     Sozomeii;  I.  15.    Godea.  2.  120. 

•  Bpiph.  I.  729.    Bttselr.  III.  6.7.    Sozomen,  I.  15.    Alex.  7.  91. 

*  Bpiph.  1. 735.  Socrat.  I.  8.  Tertollian,  502.  c.  4.  Alex.  7. 122.  JueniB,  8. 61 
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who  refused  subscription,  were,-  according  to  tbe  unchristiaa 
custom  of  the  age,  anathematized  and  banished. 

The  Tyriari  synod,  though  only  provincial,  endeavoured  to 
counteract  the  supreme  authority  of  the  general  Nicene  coun- 
cil. This  assembly,  which  was  convened  by  the  emperor  in 
335,  consisted  of  about  sixty  of  the  eastern  episcopacy. 
Athanasius,  who  was  compelled  to  appear  as  a  criminal, 
accused  of  the  foulest  but  most  unfounded  unputations,  attended 
with  about  forty  Egyptians.  Dionysius,  with  the  imperial 
guards,  was  commissioned  to  prevent  commotion  or  disorder. 
The  Arian  faction  was  led  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  with 
passion  and  tyranny.  The  whole  scene  combined  the  noisy 
fury  of  a  mob,  and  the  appaUing  horrors  of  an  inquisition. 
Athanasiu^  notwithstanding,  with  admirable  dexterity,  exposed 
the  injustice  of  the  council  and  vindicated  his  own  innocence. 
The  champion  of  Trinitarianism,  however,  would  have  been 
murdered  by  the  bravoes  of  Arianism,  had  not  the  soldiery 
rescued  the  intended  victim  from  assassination'.  He  embarked 
in  a  ship  atid  escaped  their  holy  vengeance.*  But  the  sacred 
synod,  m  his  absence,  did  not  rorget  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
excommunication  and  banishment. 

The  Aptitrinitarians,  soon  after  the  Nicene  council,  split  into 
several  factions,  distinguished  by  different  names.  The  Arians 
and  Semi-Arians,  however,  predominated.  The  Arians  folr 
lowed  the  system  of  their  founder,  and  continued  to  maintain 
the  DISSIMILARITY  of  the  Son.  The  Semi-Arians,  approxima- 
ting to  the  Nicenians,  asserted  his  similarity.'  Arianism, 
indeed,  in  the  multiplicity  of  its  several  forms,  occupies  all  the 
immense  space  between  Socinianism,  which  holds  the  Son's 
mere  humanity,  and  Trinitarianism,  which  maintains  his  true 
deity.  This  intermediate  distance  seems  to  have  been  filled 
by  the  Antitrinitarian  systems  of  the  fourth  century,  as  they 
ascribed  more  or  less  perfection  to  the  second  person  of  the 
Godhead.  The  Arians  and  Semi-Arians,  however,  wrangling 
about  the  similarity  and  dissimilarity,  showed  the  utmost 
opposition  and  hatred  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  Nicenians 
who  contended  for  the  consubstantiaUty. 

The  Semi-Arians  and  Trinitarians  soon  came  to  action,  in 
the  Aritiochian  and  Roman  synods.  Julius,  the  Roman  pontiff, 
assembled  a  Roman  council  of  fifty  Italian  bishops,  in  which 
Athanasius  was  acquitted  and  admitted  to  conimunion.  The 
Greeks,  in  the  mean  time,  assembled  at  Antioch,  and  c^ned 

•    •  Bocrat.  1.  28-94.    fiowwn.  II.  25-28.*   Theod.  I.  30.    Alegt.  7.  132.    GodeM, 
2.  182. 
•Bpiph.U.78.P.485.    Alex.7.P5. 
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a  battery  against  the  enemj.^  These,  amounting  to  mne^, 
degraded  Athanasius,  and  issued  three  Semi-Anan  creeds, 
which  difienn^  in  other  particulars,  concurred  in  rejecting  the 
oonsubstantiahly. 

The  council  of  Sardica  in  347,  declared  for  Adianasius  and 
Trinitarianism,  and  was  opposed  by  that  of  Philippopolis  in 
Thracia.  The  Sardican  assembly  consisted  of  about  300  of 
the  Latins,  and  the  other  of  about  seventy  of  the  Ore^. 
The  hostile  councils  encountered  each  other  with  their  spiritual 
artillery,  and  hurled  the  thunders  of  mutual  excommunication* 
The  Latins  at  Sardica  cursed  and  deeded  the  Arians  widi 
fpceat  devotion.  The  Greeks  at  Phihppopolis,  retorting  the 
imprecations  with  equal  piety,  condemned  the  consubstantiality, 
and  excommunicated  Athanasius  the  Alexandrian  patriarch, 
Julius  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  their  whole  party.  Athanasius, 
in  this  manner,  stigmatised  in  the  east  as  a  sinner,  was  revered 
in  the  west  as  a  saint.  Accounted  the  patron  of  heresy  among 
the  Greeks,  he  was  reckoned,  among  the  Latins,  the  champion 
of  Catholicism.  Having  devoted  each  other  to  Satan  with 
mutual  satisfaction,  the  pious  episcopacy  proceeded  to  the 
secondary  task  of  enacting  forms  of  faith.  The  western  pre- 
lacy were  content  with  the  Nicene  confession.  The  oriental 
dergy  published  an  ambiguous  creed  faintly  tinged  with  Senu- 
Arianism*' 

The  Sardican  council  was  the  la3t  stand  which  the  Latins, 
during  the  reign  of  Constantius,  made  for  Athanasius  and 
Trinitarianism.  The  Greeks,  who  were  mostly  Arians,  were 
jmned  by  the  Latins,  and  both  in  concert,  in  the  councils  of 
Aries,  Milan,  Sirmium,  Ariminum,  Seleucia,  and  Constantino- 
ple»  condemned  Athanasius  and  supported  Arianism. 

The  Synod  of  Aries,  in  353,  commenced  hostilities  against 
Consubstantiality  and  its  Alexandrian  champion.  Constantius 
had  long,  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  wished  the  western  prelacy 
to  condemn  the  Alexandrian  metropc^tan.  But  the  emperor, 
on  account  of  his  enemy's  popularity,  and  the  reviving  freedom 
of  the  Roman  government,  proceeded  with  caution  and  diffi- 
culty. The  Latins  .met  at  Aries,  where  Marcellus  and  Vincent, 
who,  from  their  capacity  and  experience,  were  expected  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  tneir  legation,  represented  the  Roman 
hierarchr  Valens  and  Ursacius,  who  were  veterans  in  faction, 
led  the  Arian  and  Lnperial  party;  and  succeeded  by  the 
superiority  of  their  tactics  and  the  influence  of  their  sovereign, 
in  procunng  the  condenmation  of  Athanasius.'* 

»  Bocrst  IL  7.    Bin.  1.  519.    Alex.  7.  151.    Godean,  2.  20. 

«  Theod.  11.  8.    Socrat.  11.  20.    Bin.  1.  558.    Alex.  7  153.    BrttTt,  1.  112, 

•Bin.  1.  5S9.    LBbb.2.  823.    BrujB,  1. 115. 
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The  Synod  of  Aries  was,  in  335,  succeeded  by  that  of 
Iffilan,  and  attended  with  siinilar  consequences.  Tms  conven- 
tion, summoned  by  Constantius,  consisted  of  about  300  of  the 
western  and  a  few  of  the  oriental  clergy.  The  assembhr. 
which,  in  number  appears  to  have  equalled  the  Nicene  councilj 
seemed,  at  first,  to  fitvour  the  Nicene  fisdth  and  its  intrepid 
defender.  Dionysus,  Eusebius,  Lucifer,  and  Hilary  made  a 
vigorous,  though  an  unsuccessful  stand.  But  the  integrity  of 
the  bishops  was  gradually  undermined  by  the  sophistry  of  the 
Arians  and  the  solicitation  of  the  emperor,  who  gratified  his 
revenge  at  the  ejqpense  of  his  dignity,  and  exposed  .his  own 
passions  while  he  influenced  those  of  the  clergy.  Reason  and 
truth  were  silenced  by  the  clamours  of  a  venal  majority.  The 
Arians  were  admitted  to  communion,  and  the  hero  of  trinita- 
rkmism  was,  with  all  due  solemnity,  condemned  by  the  formal 
judgment  of  western  as  well  as  eastern  Christendom. 

The  decisions  of  Aries  and  Milan  were  corroborated  by 
those  of  Sirmium.  The  Sirmian  assembly,  convoked  by  the 
emperor  and  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  antiquity,  consisted, 
says  Sozomen,^  of  both  Greeks  and  Latins ;  and,  therefore,  in 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  was  a  general  council.  The 
westerns,  according  to  Binius,  amounted  to  more  than  three 
hundred,  and  the  easterns,  in  all  probability,  were  equally 
numerous.  The  fethers  of  Sirmium  must  have  been  about 
double  those  of  Nicsea.'  The  assembly  seems  to  have  had  sev- 
eral sessions  at  considerable  intervals,  and  its  chronology  has 
been  adjusted  by  Petavius  ariH  Valesius. 

The  Strnnans  emitted  three  forms  of  faith.  The  first,  in 
361,  omits  the  consubstantiality,  but  contains  no  express  decla- 
ration against  the  divinity  of  the  Son.  This  exposition, 
which  Athanasius  accounted  Arian,  Gelasius,  Hilary,  and 
Pacundus  reckoned  Trinitarian.®  The  eastern  and  western 
champions  of  the  faith  differed,  in  this  manner,  on  the  orthodoxy 
of  a  creed,  issued  by  a  numerous  council  and  confirmed  by  a 
I^oman  pontiff.  Atnanasius  condemned,  as  heresy,  a  confes- 
sion which  lElary,  supported  in  the  rear  by  his  infallibility 
Pope  Gelasius,  approved  as  CathcJicism.  This  was  an  admi- 
rable display  of  unity.  The  second  formulary  of  Sirmium,  in 
367,  contains  pure  Arianism.  The  consubstantiality  and 
similBxitVy  in  this  celebrated  confession,  are  rejected,  and  the 
8cm,  in  honour  and  gbry,  represented  as  inferior  to  the  Father 

>  Soc  rV.  9.    Socrat  2.  36     Bin.  1. 2S9.    Labb.  2.  SS7. 

s  Socnt  n.  30.    Sozomen,  IV.  6.    Bin.  1.  593,  594,  595. 

'  Hilarins  iUam  formnlam  nun  improbat,  imo  censet  Oatholicam.  Sed  ab  Atha^ 
nasio  n^citur  tanqtiam  opos,  quo  Ariana  impietas,  implicite  saltern,  oontineretar. 
Iwn^  3. 70.    Alex.  7.  170.    Labb.  2.  846.    Gtodaao,  9.  282. 
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who  alone  pesseBses  the  attributes  of  eternity,  invisihiUty,  and 
immortality.  The  third,  which  was  afterward  adopted  in  the 
Armenian  synod,  is  Semi-Arian.  Rejecting  the  consubstanti- 
ality,  as  unscriptural,  it  asserts  the  similarity  of  the  Son. 

The  second  Sirmian  confession  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Libe- 
rius.  Baronius,  Alexander,  Binius,  and  Juenin  indeed  have 
laboured  hard  to  show  that  the  creed  which  Liberius  signed,  was 
not  the  second,  but  the  first  of  Sirmium,  which,  according  to 
Hilary,  was  orthodox.^  But  the  unanimous  testimony  of  histoiy 
is  against  this  opinion.  t>\i  Fin  has  stated  the  transactions,  on 
this  occasion,  with  his  usual  candour  and  accuracy.  The  Ro- 
man bishop,  according  to  this  author,  subscribed  the  second  of 
Sirmium,  which  was  Arian,  while  an  exile  at  Berea,  and  the 
first  of  the  same  city,  which  was  Semi- Arian,  afterwards  at  the 
place  in  which  it  waa  issued.  '  All  antiquity,  with  one  consent, 
admits  the  certainty  of  this  Pontifif's  subscription  to  an  Arian 
creed,  and  speaks  of  his  fall  as  an  apostacy  firom  the  faith.'*  Du 
Pin's  statement  and  the  Arianism  of  the  Sirmian  confession, 
which  Liberius  signed,  has  been  attested  by  Liberius,  Hilary, 
Athanasius,  Jerom,  Philostorgius,  Damasus,  Anastasius,  and 
Sozomen. 

Liberius  himself  in  his  episde  to  his  oriental  clergy,  declared, 
that  he  signed,  at  Berea,  tne  confession  which  was  presented 
to  him  by  DemophUus,  a  decided  and  zealous  partizan  of  Ari- 
anism. Demopnilus,  the  Roman  pontiff  writes,  *  explained  the 
Sirmian  faith,  which  Liberius,  with  a  wiUing  mind,  afterward 
subscribed.'  He  avers,  in  the  same  production,  that '  he  agreed 
with  the  oriental  bishops,*  who  were  notoriously  Arian,  *  m  all 
things.'^ 

The  sainted  Hilary  calls  Liberius  a  prevaricator,  designates 
the  confession  issued  at  Sirmium,  proposed  by  DenK)philus,  and 
signed  by  the  pontiff,  *  the  Arian  perfidy,'  and  launches  *  three 
anathemas  against  his  holiness  and  his  companions,  who  were 
all  heretics.'*  Hilary's  account  shows,  in  the  clearest  terms, 
that  it  was  not  the  first  Sirmian  formulary  which  Liberius 
signed.  This,  Hilary  accounted  orthodox,  and  therefore  would 
not  denominate  it  a  perfidy. 

Athanasius  confirms  the  relation  of  Hilary  and  the  apostacy 
of  Liberius, '  who,  through  fear  of  death,  subscribed.'     Jerome 

»  Spon.  357.  Xm.  Alex.  7.  117.    Bin.  1.  576. 

*  Omnes  antiqui,  uno  ore,  de  lapsa  Liberii,  velat  de  apostasia  a  fide  loqaantnr. 
Du  Pin,  347.  ^^  ^ 

<  Videtifl  in  omnibofl  me  vobii  cooBentaneam  esse.  Hano  eso  libenti  anime,  sn^ 
cepi.     Bin.  1.  582.    Hilary,  Fragm.  426.    Juenin,  3.  75.    Maimborg,  103. 

*  Haec  est  perfidia  Ariona.  Anathema,  tibi  a  me  dictam,  Liberi,  et  eociis  toii^ 
Iterum  tibi  anathema  et  tertio  prsvaricator,  Liberi.  Uilary,  in  Fragm.  426,  4S7. 
Maimborg,  104. 
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of  sainted  memory  faas^  in  Iiis  catalogae  and  chrooioonf  related 
the  same  &jct.  Fortmiatian,  says  the  saint,  ^  ui^ed,  and  sub- 
dued, and  oxistrained  Liberius  to  the  subscription  of  heresy.' 
Liberius,  says  the  same  author,  ^  weary  of  banishment,  signed 
neretical  depravity.'  Liberius  according  to  Philostorgius, 
^  subscribed  against  Athanasius  and  the  Consubstandality.' 
This  |x>ntiff,  says  Damasus  in  his  pontifical,  and  Anastasius  in 
his  mstory,  '  consented  to  the  heretic  Constantius.'  The 
emperor,  says  Sozomen,  ^  forced  Liberius  to  deny  the  cohsub* 
stantiahty.'^ 

Lib^us,  Hilary,  Athanasius,  Jerome,  Phibstorgius,  Da<^ 
masus,  and  Anastasius,  in  this  statement,  have,  in  more  modem 
times,  been  foUowed  by  Platina,  Auxflius,  Eusebius,  Cusan, 
Areolus,  Mezeray,  Bruys,  Petavius,  Avocat,  Gerson,  Vignier, 
Marian,  Alvarius,  Bede,  Sabellicus,  Gerson,  Regino,  Alphon* 
SQSy  CarcHi,  Tostatus,  Godeau,  Du  Pin,  and  Maimbourg* 
Liberius,  says  Platina,  ^  agreed  in  all  things  with  the  heretics 
or  Arians*'  Auxilius,  Eusebius,  Cusan,  Areolus,  Mezeray, 
Bmys,  Petavius,  Avocat,  Gerson,  Vignier,  Marian,  and 'Alvarius 
represent  Liberius,  as  subscribing  or  consenting  to  an  Arian 
confession*  Bede,  the  English  historian  in  his  martyrology, 
characterizes  this  pontiff,  me  the  Emperor  Constantius,  as  a 

Eartizan  of  Arianism.  Liberius,  accordingto  Sabellicus,  Gerson, 
uegino,  Alphonsus,  Caron  and  Tostatus,  was  an  Arian.  This 
pontiff,  says  Gknieau,  ^  subscribed  the  8irmian  confession  and 
concurred  with  the  oriential  clergy,  who  were  the  patrons  of 
heresy.  His  condemnation  of  Athanasius,  at  this  time,  was  the 
condemnation  of  CathoUcism.'     Du  Pin  bears  testimony  of  this 

?)ntiff 's  apostacy,  in  signing  the  second  confession  of  Sirmium* 
he  Roman  hierarch,  says  this  author  in  his  History  and  Dis- 
sertations, subscribed  both  to  Arianism  and  Semi-Arianism ; 
vrtdle  all  the  ancients,  with  the  utmost  unanimity,  testify  his  d^ 
fection  fix)m  Trinitarianism.  Maimbourg,  though  a  Jesuit,  admits 
the  pontiff's  solemn  approbation  of  Ananism,  and  his  fall  into, 
the  abyss  of  heresy.* 

'  9o^st,i  -rw  aitttXovfivw  dewuf  Wf  v^tpypo^er.  Athanarias,  ad  SoL— Solicite- 
vtt  ao  fregit  et  ad  tabtcriptkmeni  hteretios  compolit.  Jerom.  4.  124.  libe- 
rius tcdid  victas  exUii  et  in  ho^retica  prayitate  Babscribeni.  Jerom  in  Chron. 
At^fpftov  xci^a  tov  ofAOitauiv  xai  fifjv  xa*  xafa  yt  tov  ASamiaiov  v^coypo^M. 
Ph^os.  IV.  3.  Liberius  consensit  Constantio  hsretico.  Anastasios,  11.  Bin.  1. 576 
II^Mi^t'o  wvto  opitlkoytiv  fii^  Mwat  t»  llaf  p(  f  ov  v*w  oiilohowv,^    Soaomen,  IV.  5. 

*  In  rebos  omnibus  sensit  cum  bsreticis.  Pontifex  com  Ariaais  sentiebat.  Pla- 
tina in  Liber.  Quis  nesciat  quod  Liberins,  prob  dolor,  Ariane  haereai  subscript 
■erit    Anzilins,  1.  25.    Alex.  9.  17. 

Doleret  Liberiom  Piq>am  Arianae  pexfidiae  conaenaiase.  Enaeb.  in  Brev.  Bona 
Lvinoj,  1.  126. 

Liberius  consensit  errori  Arianorum.    Onsan^  II.  5.    Caron^  87. 

LiberioB  in  iUam  prayitatem  labacripdMit.    Areoliu  in  Caron,  96« 
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£Bs  sapemacy's  fall  firom  Trinitarianium,  indeed,  is  attested 
hy  all  antiquity  and  by  all  the  modems,  who  have  any  preteo* 
sions  to  candour  or  honesty.  The  relation  has  been  denkd 
only  by  a  few  men,  such  as  Baronius  and  Bellarmine,  whose 
days  were  spent  in  the  worthy  task  of  concealing  or  pervert* 
ing  the  truth.  These,  utterly  destitute  of  historical  authority, 
have  endeavoured  to  puzzle  the  subject  by  misrepresentaticm 
and  chicanery.  Baronius  maintains  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Birmian  confession  signed  by  the  Roman  pontiff.-  The  annalist, 
on  this  topic,  has  the  honour  to  differ  from  the  saints  and  his- 
torians of  antiquity,  such  as  Hilary,  Athanasius,  Jerome, 
Damasus,  and  Sozomen.  His  infallibility,  according  to  Bel- 
larmine, encouraged  Arianism  only  in  external  action  ;  while 
his  mind,  ^  that  noble  seat  of  thought,'  remained  the  unspotted 
citadel  of  genuine  CathoUcism*  This  was  very  clear  and 
sensible  in  the  Jesuit,  who  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as  good 
at  distinctions  as  Walter  Shandy. 

The  pontiff's  vindicators,  such  as  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Binius, 
Juenin,  Faber,  Dens,  and  Bossuet,  who  deny  his  Arianism, 
admit  his  condenmation  of  Athanasius,  his  communion  with  the 
Arians,  and  his  omission  of  the  consubstantiality.  These 
errors,  which  are  acknowledged,  amount,  in  reality,  to  a  pro- 
fession of  Arianism  and  an  immolation  of  the  truth.  The  cause 
of  Athanasius,  says  Maimbourg,  'was  inseparable  from  the 
&ith  which  he  defended '     The  condemnation  of  the  Trinita- 

Liberins  etant  tombd  en  h^r^sie.    Mezeimy,  561 

Oonoile  de  Sirmium  aiant  dressC  ime  profesiion  de  foi  en  favenr  de  rarianisae 
Libere  y  Botucrivit.    Bruys,  1.  118. 

Liberius  sabscripmt  Arianomm  fidei  profeesionL    Petaviat,  8.  134. 

Liberias  eat  la  foiblesse  de  Booserire  k  nne  formale  de  fai  dreaa^e  a  Simri^ 
•Tec  beancoap  d'artifice  par  lea  Ariena    Arocat,  2.  67. 

Legimns  Liberinm  Arirfnie  pntTitati  sabscripaiase.    Genon  in  Cotaant,  3. 1156. 

liberiaa  soaBcrivit  a  la  doctrine  dos  Ariena,    Vignier,  3.  S79. 

Liberias  taedio  Tictof  exilii,  in  haeretica  privitate  sabscribena,  Marian,  in  Grabb 
1.  347.    Liberius  Papa  Arianae  perfidiae  consensit.    AlvaroSi  II.  10. 

6ab  Constando  Imperatore  Anano  macbinante,  Liberie  pneanle  aSnuKter  haeret* 
CO.    Beda,  3.  326.    Marty.  19.    Calend.  Sept. 

Arianbs,  ut  qnidam  scribont,  est  faetos.    SabeU.  Bnn.  7.  L.  8. 

Libera  sooscrivit  I'Arianisme.    (Person  in  Len&n.    Pisa,  1.  2S6. 

Liberius  reversos  ab  ezilio,  haereticis  bret,    Begfai.  1. 

De  Liberie  Pape,  constat  fiiisse  Arianom.    Alphonaus,  I.  4.    Caron.  96. 

Vere  Arianus  rait.    Oaron.  c.  18. 

Quilibet  homo  potest  errare  in  fidot  et  effici  baereticns :  sicut  de  moltia  snmodi* 
Pentificibas  legimus  ut  de  Liberio.    Tostatus,  in  Lann.  ad  Metay.  16. 

On  ne  pent  nier  qa*ils  ne  fuasent  heretiques.    Godean,  2.  286. 

Liberius  fidei  formulss  haeretictB  aubscripsiL    Dn  Pin,  847. 

Liberius  approuya  solennellement  PArianisme  tomber  dans  Tabime  de  ITiurad^ 
Maimbnrf ,  c.  10. 
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nan  chief,  according  to  Godeau  and  Moreri,  *  was  tantamount 
to  the  condemnation  of  Catholicism/* 

The  Papal  church,  therefore,  in  its  representation  at  Sir- 
mium,  through  the  oriental  and  occidental  communion,  was,  in 
this  manner,  guilty  of  general  aposlacy .  Its  head  and  its  mem- 
bers, or  the  Roman  pontiflF  and  his  clergy,  conspired,  through 
eastern  and  western  Christendom,  against  Catholicism,  and  fell 
into  heresy.  The  defection  extended  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
and  was  sanctioned  by  the  pope.  No  fact,  in  all  antiquity,  is 
better  attested  than  this  event,  in  which  all  the  cotemporary 
historians  concur,  without  a  single  discord  to  interrupt  the 
general  harmony. 

The  world,  on  this  occasion,  was  blessed  with  two  cotem- 
porary Arian  Pontiffs.  During  the  expatriation  of  Liberius, 
Felix  was  raised  to  the  papacy,  and  remains  to  the  present  day 
a  saint  and  a  martyr  of  Romanism.  *  This  Hierarch  notwith- 
standing, was,  without  ajay  lawful  election,  ordained  by  Arian 
bishops,  communicated  with  the  Arian  party,  embraced,  say 
Socrates  and  Jerome,  the  Arian  heresy,  and  violated  a  solemn 
oath,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  Roman  clergy,  he  had  taken, 
to  acknowledge  no  other  bishop  while  Liberius  lived.  Atha- 
nasius,  the  champion  of  Trinitarianism,  was  so  ungenteel  as  to 
style  this  saint,  *  a  monster,  raised  to  the  Papacy  by  the  malice 
of  Antichrist.'*  The  church,  at  this  time,  had  two  Arian  heads, 
and  God  had  two  heretical  vicars-general.  One  viceroy  of 
heaven  was  guilty  of  Arianism,  and  the  other,  both  of  Arianism 
and  perjury.  Baronius  and  Bellarmine  should  have  informed 
Christendom,  which  of  these  vice-gods,  or  whether  both,  pos- 
sessed the  attribute  of  infelUbility. 

The  councils  of  Ariminum,  Seleucia,  and  Constantinople  fol- 
lowed the  defection  of  Liberius,  and  displayed,  in  a  striking 
point  of  view,  the  versatility  of  the  Papal  communion  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Arian  heresy.  Constantius  had  designed  to  call 
a  general  council,  for  the  great,  but  impracticable  purpose  of 
eSecting  unanimity  of  iaith  through  all  the  precincts  of  eastern 
and  western  Christendom;  and  Arianism,  in  the  emperor's 
intention,  was  to  be  the  standard  of  uniformity.  His  majesty, 
however,  was  diverted,  probably  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Arians, 
firom  the  resolution  of  convening  the  Greeks  and  Latins  in  one 
assengibly.     Two  councils,  therefore,  one  in  the  east  and  the 

'  On  ne  peat  nier  qae  oondanmer  Athanase,  ne  ftit  oootidemnerla  fbi  Oatholiqae. 
Godeau,  5.  286.     Moreri,  5.  154.     Maimbtirg,  IV.    BeUarmin,  IV.  9.    Bin.  1. 593. 

Vemm  est  Liberiom  cum  ArianiB  communicasse  et  aabscripsiMe  damnation! 
Athanaeii.     Dens,  2.  163. 

Liberint  rejetta  la  commanion  d'Atbanase,  conmmnia  arec  lea  Arienc,  et  aoiciv 
yit  rme  confeaaion  de  ibi,  on  la  fbi  de  Nio6e  etoit  aopprim^e.    BoMoet,  Opoa.  2. 545 

•Adum-adSoL    lliaod.  XL  17.    Soorat.IL37.    SoMmeo,  IV.  11. 
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Other  in  the  west,  were  appointed  to  meet  at  the  same  dine. 
The  westerns  were  instructed  to  meet  at  Ariminum  and  the 
easterns  at  Seleucia.  The  Ariminiaxi  council,  which  met  iJf 
359,  consisted  of  400,  or,  as  some  say,  600  western  bishops, 
from  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  lUyricum.^  The 
Arian  party,  in  this  convention,  was  small,  amounting  only  to 
about  80  ;  but  was  led  by  Valens  and  Ursacius,  who  trained 
under  the  Eusebian  banners  in  the  ecclesiastical  wars  of  the 
east,  had  been  practised  in  faction  and  popular  discussion, 
which  gave  them  a  superiority  over  the  undisciplined  eccles- 
iastical soldiery  of  the  west. 

The  council,  at  first,  assumed  a  high  tone  of  orthodoxy.  The 
consubstantiality  was  retained,  the  Nicene  faith  confirmed,  and 
the  Arian  heresy  condemned  with  the  usual  anathemas.  The 
Ariminians,  unsatisfied  with  the  condemnaticm  of  Arianism, 
j^roceeded  next  to  point  their  spiritual  artillery  against  his  par- 
tizans.^  These  were  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  Nicene 
theology,  and  hurled  from  their  episcopal  thrones,  as  an  immo- 
lation to  the  offended  genius  of  Trintarianism. 

But  the  end  of  this  assembly  disgraced  the  beginninff .  Ursa- 
cius and  Valens,  experienced  in  wordy  war  and  skilled  in  syno- 
dal tactics,  rallied  their  flying  forces,  and  charged  the  victorious 
enemy  with  menace  and  sopnistiy.  These  veterans  summoned 
to  their  aid,  the  authority  of  the  emperor  and  the  control  of  the 
Prefect,  who  was  commissioned  to  banish  the  refractory,  if  they 
did  not  exceed  fifteen.  The  chicanery  of  the  Semi- Arian  faction 
embarrassed,  confounded,  and,  at  last,  deceived  the  ignorance 
or  simplicity  of  the  Latin  prelacy,  who,  by  fraud  and  mtimida- 
tion,  yielded  to  the  enemy,  and  surrendered  the  palladium  of 
the  Nicenian  faith.  The  authority  of  Constantius,  the  influence 
of  Taurus,  tho  stratagems  of  Ursacius  and  Valens,  the  dread 
of  banishment,  the  mstress  of  hunger  and  cold,  extorted  the ' 
reluctant  subscription  of  the  Ariminian  Fathers  to  a  Semi- Arian 
form  of  faith,  wnich  established  the  similarity  of  the  Son,  but 
suopressed  the  consubstantiaUty.  The  suppression,  however, 
did  not  satisfy  the  Semi- Arian  party.  An  addition  was  sub- 
joined, declaring  *  the  son  unlike  other  creatures.'  This  plainly 
implied  that  the  Son  is  a  created  being,  though  of  a  superior 
order  and  of  a  pecuUar  kind.  The  western  clergy,  in  this 
maimer  were  bubbled  out  of  their  religion.  All,  says  Prosper, 
'condemned,  through  treachery,  the  ancient  feith,  and  sub- 
scribed the  perfidy  of  Ariminum.*'    The  crafty  dexterity  of 

1  Theod.  II.  18.    Bpiph.  1.  870.    Hllarjr,  428.    Alex.  7.  180.    Godean,  2. »«. 

•  Theod.  n.  16.    Labbeus,  2.  896,  912.    Paolo,  2.  106.    Jaenin,  3.  71. 

'  ^TBodot  apod  AriBimiiin  et  Seleuoiam  Itatui»  facta,  in  qua  antiqaa  patniBi 
fidat  decern  primo  legatonim  dehjno  onudam  proditioiie  damnata  att*  Froaptf,  1. 
428.    8ocr«t.  XL  37.    Bozomen,  IV.  19. 
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tbe  Semi-Arians  gulled  tbe  s3Iy  simplicity  or  gross  ignorance 
of  tbe  Trinitarians,  who,  according  to  their  own  story,  soon 
repented*  Arianism,  said  tbe  French  chancellor  at  Bois^, 
was  established  by  the  general  ttcmncil  of  Ariminum* 

The  eastern  clergy,  in  the  mean  time,  met  at  Seleucia,  and 
exhibited  a  scene  of  confusion,  fury,  tumult,  animosity,  and 
nonsense,  calculated  to  excite  the  scorn  of  the  infidel  and  the 
pity  of  the  wise.  Nazianzen  calls  this  assembly  *  the  tower 
of  Babel  and  tbe  council  of  Caiaphas.'  An  hundred  and  six^ 
iHshops  attended.  The  Semi-Arians  amounted  to  about  one 
hundred  and  five,  the  Arians  to  forty,  and  the  Trinitarians  to 
fifteen,  Leonas,  the  Quaestor,  attended,  as  the  Emperor's  deputy, 
to  prevent  tumult.  The  Arians  and  Semi-'Arians  commenced 
fbnous  debates  on  the  Son's  similarity,  dissimilarity,  and  coft- 
substantiality*  Dissension  and  animosity  arose  to  such  a  height, 
that  Leonas  withdrew,  telling  the  noisy  ecclesiastics,  that  his 
pesence  was  not  necessary  to  enable  them  to  wrangle  and  scold. 
The  Semi-Arian  creed  of  Antioch,  however,  was,  on  the  motion 
of  Sylvan,  recognized  and  subscribed ;  and  the  Arians  withdrew 
from  the  assembly.  The  Arians  and  a  deputation  fix)m  tbe 
Semi-Arians  afterwards  appeared  at  court,  to  plead  their  cause 
before  the  emperor,  who  obliged  both  to  sign  the  last  Sirmian 
confession,  which,  dropping  the  consubstantiality,  established 
tbe  similarity  of  the  Son  in  all  things.^ 

The  Byzantine  synod,  which  met  in  360,  confirmed  the  last 
Sirmian  confession.  This  assembly  consisted  of  fifty  bishops 
of  Bythinia,  who  were  the  abettors  of  Arianism.  AU  these, 
though  Arians,  adopted  the  Sirmian  formulary,  which  sanc- 
tioned *tbe  similarity  of  the  son  in  all  things.'  This,  these 
dissemblers  did  to  flatter  the  emperor,  who  patronized  this 
system.  All  other  forms  of  belief  were  condenmed,  the  Acts 
of  the  Seleucian  synod  repealed,  and  the  chief  patrons  of  the 
Semi-Arian  heresy  deposed.* 

The  Arians,  supported  by  the  emperor,  ccttitinued  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Nicene  faith,  till  the  world,  in  general^  became 
Arian.  The  contagion  of  heresy,  like  a  desolating  pestilence, 
spread  through  the  wide  extent  of  eastern  and  western  Chris- 
tendom. The  melancholy  tale  has,  among  others,  been  attested 
by  Sozomen,  Jerome,  Basil,  Augustine,  Vincentius,  Prosper, 
Beda,  Baronius,  and  Labbeus.' 

1  Godeaa,  2.  302.  NtxiaiiBen,  Or.  21.  Labbeoi,  2.  915.  Sooomeo,  IV.  28. 
BMnt.  XI.  39,  40.    Alex.  7.  185. 

*  Soermt  U.  41.    Labbeas,  3.  72.    Jaemn,  3.  72. 

*  lUmn  ^vet  Sco  tor  -fow  |3a«tXtcft(  t«0o^»  oraf oMy  «a»  S«dK  ^^A^tP^w^  ^9^  *• 
Soy]u«k  Sozomen,  IV.  16.  Ingomait  tdtas  orbts,  ©t  Arimiiiiii  te  ease  rnvfttns  eft. 
lerom.  adv.  Lacif.  4.  300.    li^  osuyor  (vyav     Naasuut    Or.  21.    lU^Kwyifi^M^ 
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'  The  east  and  west,'  says  Sozomen,  *  seemed,  through  fear 
of  Constantius,  to  agree  in  faith/  Arianism,  all  know,  was  the 
faith  produced  by  dread  of  the  emperor.  *  The  whole  world,' 
says  the  sainted  Jerome,  '  groined  and  wondered  to  find  itself 
become  Arian.'  Gregory's  relation  is  still  more  circumstantial 
and  melancholy.  All,  says  this  celebrated  author,  *  except  a 
veiy  few  whom  obscurity  protected,  or  whose  resolution,  through 
divine  strength,  was  proof  against  temptation  and  danger,  tem- 
porised, yielded  to  the  emperor,  and  betrayed  the  faith.'  Some, 
be  adds,  *  were  chiefs  of  the  impiety,  and  some  were  circum- 
vented by  threats,  gain,  ignorance,  or  flattery.  The  rightful 
guardians  of  the  faith,  actuated  by  hope  or  fear,  became  it« 
persecutors.  Few  were  found,  who  did  not  sign  with  their 
hands  what  they  condemned  in  their  hearts  ;  while  many,  who 
had  been  accounted  invincible,  were  overcome.  The  faithful, 
without  distinction,  were  degraded  and  banished.'  The  sub- 
scriptbn  of  the  Byzantine  confession  was  an  indispensable 
qualification  for  obtaining  and  retaining  the  episcopal  dignity. 
Basil,  on  the  occasion,  uses  still  stronger  language  t;han  Gre- 
gory. He  represents  the  church  as  reduced  to  that  *  complete 
desperation,  which  he  calls  its  dissolution.'  According  to  Au- 
gustine, *the  church,  as  it  were,  perished  from  the  earth. 
•Nearly  all  the  world  fell  from  the  apostolic  faith.  Among  six 
hundred  and  fifty  bishops,  were  found  scarcely  seven,  who 
obeyed  God  rather  than  the  emperor,  and  who  would  neither 
condemn  Athanasius  nor  deny  the  Trinity.  The  Latins,  ac- 
cording to  Vincentius,  *  yielded  almost  all  to  force  or  fraud,  and 
the  poison  of  Arianism  contaminated,  not  merely  a  few,  but 
nearly  the  whole  world.' 

•  *  Nearly  all  the  churches  in  the  whole  world,'  says  Prosper, 
*  were,  in  the  name  of  peace  and  the  emperor,  polluted  with 
the  communion  of  the  Arians.'  The  councils  of  Ariminum  and 
Seleucia,  which  embraced  the  eastern  and  western  prelacy,  aD, 

fOMtav  spxofM^OL,  fUweeXtf  Vf^vTou  ftofa  txx!Kijauu  Basil,  ep.  82.  ad  Athan.  3. 173. 
Tanquam  perierit  ecclesia  ae  orbe  terrarum.  August.  Ep.  93.  L'eglise  6toit 
perie.  Apol.  1.  100.  Dflapso  a  fide  Apostolomm  omni  pene  mondo.  De  mx* 
centis  et  <^uiiiquaginta,  nt  fertmr,  episcopis  vix  septem  iuventi  sunt,  qaibui  cariort 
essent  Dei  praecepta  quam  regis,  videlicet  ut  nee  in  Athauasii  damnationeiB  coo* 
venirent,  nee  Trioitatis  confessionem  negarent.  Augustin,  contra  JuL  10.  919. 
Arianorom  venenum  non  jam  portionculam  qnandam,  sed  pene  orbem  totum  con- 
taminaverat,  adeo  ut  prope  cunctis  Latini  sermonis  episcopis,  partim  vi,  paitim 
fraade,  caligo  qusadam  mentibus  offunderetur.  Vincent.  Com.  644.  Omnet  peM 
ecclesiae,  toto  orbe  sub  nomine  pacis  et  regis,  Arianorum  consortio  poUonntar. 
Prober,  Cbron.  1.  423.  Ariana  vesania,  corrnpto  orbe  toto^  banc  etiam  insnlsai 
veneno  sui  infecit  erroris.  Non  solum  orbis  totius,  sed  et  insularom  ecdotiii 
aspersit  Beda,  1.  8.  Fere  omnes  episcopi  in  fraadem  scint  indaoti,  at  OecidstH 
tales  Arimiuensi  illi  formulffi,  ita  Orientales  subscriberent  Baron,  in  Biscioli^ 
230.  Gomes  pene  totios  orbis  antifltites  meta  exilii  et  tonnentomm  per  fioif 
indmemnt.    Labbeos,  2.  912. 
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through  treachery,  condemned  the  ancient  faith.  The  Arimi- 
nian  confession,  me  saint  denominated  *  the  Ariminian  perfidy.' 
The  Arian  madness,  says  the  English  historian  Bede,  *  cor- 
rapted  the  whole  continent,  opened  a  way  for  the  pestilence 
.beyond  the  ocean,  and  shed  its  poison  on  the  British  and  other 
western  islands.' 

Baronius  calls  Arianism,  in  this  age,  *  the  fallacy,  into  whidi 
were  led  almost  all  the  eastern  and  western  clergy,  who  sub- 
scribed the  Ariminian  confession.'  Labbeus,  in  his  statement, 
concurs  with  Baronius.  He  represents  *  all  the  prelacy  of  the 
whole  world,  except  a  few,  as  yielding,  on  this  occasion,  to  the 
fear  of  exile  or  torment.' 

Arianism,  in  this  manner,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Papal 
church,  virtual,  representative,  and  dispersed,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  a  general  council,  and  the  col- 
lective clergy  of  Christendom.  Pope  Liberius  confirmed  an 
Arian  creed,  issued  by  the  general  council  of  Sirmium.  The 
synods  of  Ariminum  and  Seleucia,  comprehending  both  the 
Greeks  and  the  Latins,  copied  the  example  of  Sirmium.  The 
Constantinopolilan  confession,  which  was  the  same  as  the 
Ariminian  and  Sirmian,  which  were  both  Semi- Arian,  was  cir- 
culated through  the  esist  and  west,  and  signed  by  the  clergy 
dispersed  through  the  Roman  empire.  The  Romish  churcn 
professes  to  receive  the  doctrines,  approved,  in  general,  by  the 
Episcopacy,  assembled  in  council  or  scattered  through  the 
world.  Arianism  was  established  in  both  these  ways,  and  the 
Romish  communion  therefore  became  Arian  in  its  head  and  in 
its  members,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  pope  and  in  the  clergy. 

The  boasted  unity  of  Romanism  was  gloriously  displayed, 
by  the  diversified  councils  and  confessions  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Popery,  on  that  as  on  eveiy  other  occasion,  eclipsed 
Protestantism  in  the  manufacture  of  creeds.  Forty-five  coun- 
cils, says  Jortin,  were  held  in  the  fourth  century.^  Of  these, 
thirteen  were  against  Arianism,  fifteen  for  that  heresy,  and 
seventeen  for  Semi- Arianism.  The  roads  were  crowded  with, 
bishops  thronging  to  synods,  and  the  travelling  expenses,  which 
were  defrayed  by  the  emperor,  exhausted  the  public  funds. 
These  exhibitions  became  tne  sneer  of  the  heathen,  who  were 
amused  to  behold  men,  who,  from  infancy,  had  been  educated 
m  Christianity,  and  appointed  to  instruct  others  in  that  religion, 
hastening,  in  this  manner,  to  distant  places  and  conventions  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  belief. 

Socrates  reckons  nine  Arian  creeds,  which,  in  significan 
language,  he  calls  a  labyrinth.     The  Sirmian  confession,  which 

>  Jortin,  3.  106.    Ammian.  XXV.    Atbnn.  de  Sjn. 
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contained  one  of  the  nine,  was  si^ed  by  the  Roman  pcmtiff, 
and  the  majority  of  these  innovations  was  subscribed  by  the 
western  as  well  as  by  the  eastern  prelacy.  Fleury  makes  the 
Arian  confessions  sixteen,  and  Tulemont  eighteen.  Petaviiw 
reckons  the  public  creeds  at  eleven.  Fourteen  forms  of  laith, 
says  Juenin,  were  published  in  fourteen  years,  by  those  who 
rejected  the  Nicene  theology.^  Eight  of  uiese  are  mentioned 
by  Socrates,  and  the  rest  by  Athanasius,  Hilaiy,  and 
Epiphanius. 

Hilary  seems  to  have  been  the  severest  satirist,  in  this  age, 
on  the  variations  of  Popery.  Our  faith,  says  the  Roman  saint, 
*  varies  as  our  wills,  and  our  creeds  are  diversified  as  our  man- 
ners; Confessions  are  formed  and  interpreted  according  to 
fancy.  We  publish  annual  and  monthly  creeds  concerning  God. 
We  repent  and  defend  our  decisions,  and  pronounce  anauiemas 
on  those  whom  we  have  defended.  Our  mutual  dissensbns 
have  caused  our  mutual  ruin.'*  Hilary  was  surely  an  ungrate- 
ful son  of  canonization. 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  equalled  Hilary  in  sanctity  and 
surpassed  him  in  moderation  and  genius,  treats  the  jarring  pre- 
lacy of  his  day  with  similar  freedom  and  severity.  The  Byxan- 
dne  patriarch  lamented  the  misery  of  the  Christian  Communityi 
wbicn,  torn  with  divisions,  contended  about  the  most  usdess 
and  trivial  questions.  He  compared  the  contentions  of  the 
clergy  in  synods,  *  to  the  noisy  and  discordant  cackling  of  geese 
and  cranes.'^  He  resigned  his  dignity  and  retired  from  the  city 
and  council  of  Constantinople,  through  an  aversion  to  the  alter- 
cations and  enmity  of  the  ecclesiastics  who,  by  their  discord, 
had  dishonoured  their  profession,  and  *  changed  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  into  an  image  of  chaos.' 

»  Socrat  n.  41.  Spon.  359.  Vm.  Flemy,  XIV.  Biaciola,  320.  Tflkni,  «. 
477.    Juenin,  3.72.    Petav.  VI.  4.    Epiph.  H.  73. 

'  Tot  nunc  fides  exiBtere,  qaot  volantates;  et  tot  nobis  doctrinas  erne,  qnot 
mores.  Fides  scribuntor,  at  volamns,  ant  ita  at  volumes,  intelliguntor.  Inoeito 
doctrinamm  vento  yagamur.  Annaas  atque  menitruas  de  Deo  Fides  deoenamni- 
Decretis  poenitemus,  defendimus,  defensos,  anathematizamus.  Mordentes  inyiceSp 
jam  absumpti  sumos  ab  invicem.    Hilaiy,  ad  Oonstan.  30S. 

»  Greg.  Or.  1.    Oarm.  X.    Orat.  38. 
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BUTTOHIANISM. 

BVTTCmAllISM  A  TBBBAL  HSREST — ITS  PRIOR  SnSTtirCI— BTSANTIiri  COU1I01&— 
BPBX9IAN  OOUaOIL— OHALCBAOinAJr  COUNCIL— 8TATC  OF  MOVOPRTSITISK  AFTStt 
THC  COUNCIL  OF  CHALCIDON — SSNO's  BBNOTICON — TARISTT  OP  OPINIONS  ON 
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Thb  Son  of  God,  in  the  theology  of  Christian  antiquity,  united, 
in  one  person,  both  deity  and  humanity.  The  Christians,  in 
riie  days  of  simplicity  and  prior  to  the  introduction  of  refine- 
ment and  speculation,  accounted  the  Mediator  perfect  God  and 
perfect  man.  His  divinity  was  acknowledged  in  opposition  to 
Arianism;  and  his  humanity,  consisting  in  a  real  body  and  a 
rational  soul,  in  contradiction  to  Gnosticism  and  Apolnnarian- 
ism,  Grodhead  and  manhood,  according  to  the  same  iaith  and 
contrary  to  the  alleged  error  of  Nestorianism,  subsisted  in  the 
anity  of  his  person.  The  simplicity  of  the  fidthful,  in  the  eariy 
ages,  was  satisfied  with  the  plain  untheorized  feet,  without 
vainly  attempting  to  investigate  the  manner  of  the  union  be- 
tween the  divinity  and  humanity. 

All  human  knowledge  may  be  resolved  into  a  few  fects,  evi- 
denced by  human  or  divine  testimony.  Reason,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, may  discover  their  causes  and  consequences,  which 
again  are  known  to  man  only  as  fects.  The  manner,  inscru- 
table to  man,  is  removed  beyond  the  ken  of  the  human  mind, 
and  cognizable  only  by  the  boundlessness  of  divine  omniscience* 
An  acorn  is  evolved  into  an  oak.  But  the  mode  of  accomplish- 
ment is  unknown  to  man.  The  human  eye  cannot  trace  the 
operation  through  all  its  curious  and  wonderful  transformations 
in  the  mazy  labyrinth  of  nature,  and  in  the  dark  laboratory  and 
hidden  recesses  of  vegetation.  The  soul,  unacquainted  with 
the  manner  of  its  union  with  the  body  and  the  mutual  action  of 
matter  and  mind,  may  decline  philosophizing  cm  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  and  the  union  of  Godhead  and  manhood  in  Im- 
manuel.  The  ancients  therefore  showed  their  wisdom  in 
avoiding  speculation  on  a  truth,  the  certainty  of  which,  to  their 
great  joy,  they  had  learned  fix>m  revelation. 
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But  the  days  of  simplicity  passed  and  tbe  age  of  specaladoD 
arrived.  Men,  under  the  mask  of  devotion,  differed  and 
fought  about  what  they  did  not  understand.  The  Eutychian 
controversy,  which  exemplified  these  observations  smd  which 
was  the  occasion  of  shocking  animosity,  began  in  the  year  448. 
Eutyches,  from  whom  this  party  took  its  name,  was  Abbot  or 
Superior  of  a  Byzantine  convent  of  300  monks,  in  which  he 
haa  remained  for  seventy  years.  This  recluse  seems,  in  his 
cell,  to  have  spent  a  Ufe  of  sanctity ;  and  he  boasted  of  having 

Sown  hoary  in  combatting  error  and  defending  the  truth, 
is  understanding  and  literary  attainments  have  been  repre- 
sented as  bebw  mediocrity.  Leo,  the  Roman  hierarch,  calls 
Eutyches  an  old  senseless  dotard.  Petavius  reflects  on  his 
stupidity.*  But  these  aspersions  seem  to  have  been  the  off- 
spring of  prepossession  and  enmity.  The  supposed  Heresiarch, 
if  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  records  of  history, 
showed  no  imbecihty  of  mind  either  in  word  or  action.  He 
displayed,  on  the  contrary,  before  the  Byzantine  and  Chalce- 
donian  councils,  a  fund  of  sense  and  modesty,  which  mi^ 
have  awakened  the  envy  of  his  persecutors.  He  resolved 
indeed  to  rest  his  faith  only  on  the  Bible,  as  a  firmer  founda- 
tion than  the  fathers.*  This  was  unpardonable,  and  evinced 
shocking  and  incurable  stupidity. 

This  celebrated  innovator,  however,  as  he  had  been  some^ 
times  £ux;ounted,  seemed  to  confound  die  natures  of  the  Son,  as 
Nestorius  had  appeared  to  divide  his  person.  He  was  accused 
of  denying  our  Lord's  humanity,  as  Arius  had  denied  his 
divinity,  and  of  renewing  the  errors  of  Gnosticism  and  Apol- 
linarianism.  He  beUeved,  said  some  of  his  opponents,  that  the 
humanity  was  absorbed  by  the  divinity  as  a  drop  is  over- 
whelmed in  the  ocean.  Godeau,  unsatisfied  with  accusing  the 
Heresiarch  with  other  errors,  has,  by  a  curious  process  of 
reasoning,  endeavoured  to  add  Nestorianism,  though  this,  in 

Seneral,  was  accounted  the  opposite  heresy.  These  statements, 
owever,  he  rejected  with  indignation.  He  used  language, 
indeed,  which,  from  its  inaccuracy,  seemed  to  imply  that  we 
Son  of  God,  after  his  incarnation,  possessed  but  one  nature ; 
and  that  he  was  not  consubstantial  with  man  in  his  humanity, 
fl»  he  was  consubstantial  with  God  in  his  deity.  Eutyehian- 
ism,  as  refined  and  explained  by  FuUo  and  Xenias,  was  de- 
nominated Monophysitism.    These,  though  they  maintained  the 

^  Qui  sni  nomiiUB  hsresim  condidit.    Victor,  321. 

Leo.  &d  Flav.  et  ad  Fust  Labb.  4.  790,  1214.  Bin.  3,  10,  104.  Godean,  8 
10,  405,  418.    Petay.  I.  14.    Alex.  10.  321. 

'  Solas  scriptural  sectari,  tanqoam  lirmiores  Patmm  exposhionibas.  Alex.  10^ 
335. 
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wcaiy  of  the  Son's  nature,  admitted  that  this  unity  was  two^ld 
and  compounded,  and  rejected  the  idea  of  change  or  confusion 
of  his  divinity  and  humanity •^  This  denomination,  from  Jeicob 
or  Zanzal,  its  restorer,  the  grandeur  of  whose  views  surpassed 
the  obscurity  of  his  station,  wafl  called  Jacobites* 

Eutychianism  was  only  a  nominal  or  verbal  heresy.  The 
c^ontrov^sy,  through  all  its  stages  and  in  all  its  fury,  was  a 
mere  logomacy,  a  miserable  quibbling  on  the  meaning  of  a  word* 
Its  author,  though  he  said  that  Jesus  before  the  hypostadcal 
union,  possessed  two  natures,  and  after  it  only  one,  admitted, 
ftt  the  same  lime,  that  he  was  perfect  God  and  perfect  man 
without  confusion  of  the  godhead  and  manhood  ;  and  anathe- 
matized the  partizans  of  Mank^heanism  and  ApoUinarianism. 
Dioscorus,  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  anathematized  all  who 
admitted  transmutation  or  commixion  of  divinity  and  humanity.^ 

These  supposed  innovators,  therefore,  were  only  guflty  of 
confounding  the  words  nature  and  person ;  and  offended  against 
the  propriety  of  language  rather  than  against  the  truth  of  Chris* 
tiamty.  The  diction  of  Catholicism,  mdeed,  on  this  topic,  fer 
excels  the  phraseology  of  Monophy sitism  in  precision  and  sim- 
plicity. But  the  disputation  turned  only  on  the  terms  of  ex- 
pression.  This,  at  the  present  day,  is  the  genersd  omnion  of 
Protestant  critics,  such  as  Basnage,  La  Croze,  Mosneim,  and 
Buchanan.  Many  Romish  theologians  also,  all  indeed  who 
possess  candour  and  moderation  have  entertained  the  same  view* 
Gelasius,  Thomassin,  Toumefort,  Simon,  Petavius,  Asseman^ 
Bruys,  Alphonsus,  and  Vasquesius,  all  the  partizans  of  Roman- 
ism have  declared  in  favor  of  this  opinion.^  The  Jacobites  or 
Monophysites,  says  Gelasius  and  after  him  Thomassin,  are  far 
from  beheving,  that  the  godhead,  in  the  Son,  is  blended  or  con- 
founded vnth  the  manhood.  Deity  and  \jumanity,  says  these 
authors,  according  to  the  Monophysite  system,  form  one  nature 
and  person  in  Jesus  as  soul  and  oody  in  man,  while  each  retains 
its  proper  distinctions.  The  Armenians,  who  are  a  branch  of 
the  Jacobites,  disclaim,  says  Toumefort,  the  imputation  of  con- 
founding the  divine  and  human  nature,  which  are  distinct,  and 
ascribe  the  misunderstanding  between  themselves  and  the  other 
Christian  denominations  to  the  poverty  of  their  language.  Eu- 
tychianism, says  Simon,  uses  indeed  too  strong  languace.  But 
tne  distinction  arose  from  the  various  acceptations  of  the  terms 

1  EvagritiB,  I.  9.    Theoph.  69.    Zonaras,  2. 34.    Crabb.  1. 644.    Godeao,  3.  406. 

'  Conntebatar  perfectam  Deam  esse  et  perfectom  hominem.  ^in.  3.  104.  Oo- 
dean,  3.  432.  Dioscoras  dixit,  neque  confiiflionem  dicimiu,  neque  dividonem, 
aeqne  coiiTern<mem.    Bin.  3.  93.    Labb.  4.  054. 

*  GelarioB  de  Dnab.  Thomassin,  I.  4.  Tonrnefort,  2,  297.  Simon,  c  0.  P^ 
trr.  L  14.  AsMman,  2, 297.  Bray.  1.  230.  Alex.  11.  297,  800.  Thorn  9.  21. 
Da  Pin,  694. 
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nature  and  person,  and  might  easily  be  reconciled  with  CatlkH 
licism.  The  Monophysite  expression,  according  to  Petavius, 
may  be  understood  m  an  orthodox  sense.  Alphonsus,  Vasque- 
sius,  and  Asseman,  have  delivered  similar  statements*  Euty* 
chesy  says  Bruys,  differed  from  the  orthodox  only  in  his  man- 
ner o£  expression,  and  was  condemned  only  because  he  was 
misunderstood.  Gregory,  the  Monophysite  metropolitan,  who 
was  also  a  theok^ian,  philosopher,  poet,  physician,  and  histo- 
rian, accounted  the  Jacobite  a  mere  verbal  controversy. 
Gregoi^'s  view  of  this  supposed  heresy  appears  from  the 
Byzantine  conference  between  the  Severians  and  Hypatius 
under  Justinian ;  and  again,  in  a  still  clearer  light,  from  the 
confession  of  faith,  which  the  Armenian  patriarch  sent  to  the 
emperor  Manuel. 

Monophysitism,  however,  whether  real  or  verbal,  was  no 
novelty.  Similar  expressions,  as  Theorian,  Eutyches,  Diosco- 
rus,  Eustathius,  Damascen,  the  Orientals,  and  Severians  showed, 
had  been  used  by  Athanasius,  Cyril,  Gregory,  Dionysius,  and 
Nazianzen,  who* are  Roman  saints;  and  by  Felix  and  Julius, 
who  were  Roman  pontiffs.^  Athanasius  and  Cyril,  said  Theo- 
rian, the  advocate  of  Catholicism  in  1169,  used  the  expression 
*  one  incarnated  nature  of  the  Word.'  Eutyches,  in  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  said,  *  I  have  read  the  works  of  Cyril,  Athana- 
sius, and  other  fathers,  who  ascribed  two  natures  to  the  Son 
before  the  union,  but  after  it  only  one.'  Writing  to  Leo,  he 
represented  Julius  saying,  that  divinity  and  humanity  in  Im- 
manuel  after  the  incamatbn,  formed,  like  soul  and  body  in  man, 
but  one  nature.  The  comparison  of  soul  and  body,  on  this 
question,  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  among  the  ancients* 
Nazianzen  used  it  in  nearly  the  same  diction  as  Julius.  Dioe- 
corus,  in  the  council  ^f  Chalcedon,  said,  *  I  have  the  repeated 
attestations  of  Athanasius,  Gregory,  and  Cyril  tor  only  one  na- 
ture in  Jesus  after  the  union,  and  these  kept,  not  in  a  negligent 
or  careless  manner,  but  in  books.  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Bery- 
tus,  on  this  topic,  displayed  signal  confidence  and  resolution. 

i  Unazn  natnnm  aermonis  moamatam.    Coesart,  2.  &80,  5S1.    Da  Pia,  1.  659. 

Batychea  dixit,  ego  legi  scripta  bead  Oyrilli,  eT  nnotomm  patriim,  et  tancli 
Athanagil,  qaoniam  ex  doabus  quidem  natarii  dixerant  ante  adunadonem,  post 
adunationem,  non  jam  daas  nataris,  sed  nnam  naturam  dixerant.  Bin.  3.  124 
Labb.  6.  486.    Alex.  10.  371.    Liberatof,  c.  11. 

Natons  qoidem  da»t  Dens  et  homo,  qaemadmodam  et  anima  et  oorpoc,  NaxiaB* 
ad  Cledon.    Bin.  3.  182.     Labb.  4.  954. 

Yeriflimile  est,  non  esse  CyrilU.    Bell.  HI.  4.    Damas.  HI.  6. 

Beato  CTriilo  et  beato  Athanaaio  Alexandrinie  civitatis  epiacopia,  Felice  etiam  el 
Jolio  Bomane  ecclesie,  Gregorio  qoin  etiam  et  Dionysio,  anam  nataramDei  Verbi 
decementibaa  post  onitionem,  bos  onuea  tranagreasi  iiU,  poat  amdoDem  pi  Baiiiap 
Mnmt  d«aa  nataraa  pnedicare.    Labb.  5. 912.    Bin.  3. 93, 94, 97.    Da  Pto,  1. 69i 
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Cyril,  said  the  bold  Monophysite,  declared  in  &vor  of  *  one  in- 
carnated nature,'  and  confirmed  his  declaration  by  the  tesd- ' 
mony  of  Athanasius.  The  Judges  were  going  to  speak,  when 
Eustathius  interrupted  them,  and,  passing  into  the  middle  of 
the  assembly,  said,  *  if  I  am  mistaken,  behold  Cyril's  book. 
Anathematize  Cyril,  and  I  am  anathematized.'  One  incarnated 
nature,  indeed,  says  Du  Pin,  was  a  &vorite  and  fi^oent 
phrase  with  Cyril. 

Damascen  also,  quoted  by  Bellarmine,  ascribed  language  of 
the  same  kind  to  Athanasius,  Cyril,  and  Nazianzen.  Thii 
author,  though  an  adherent  of  "Romanism,  admitted  the  use  of 
Monophysite  expressions  in  the  above-named  Grecian  saints. 
Bellarmme,  indeed,  with  respect  to  Cyril,  hints  a  suspicion  of 
forgery.  The  Cardinal,  however,  does  not  aver  a  certainty  of 
falsification  even  in  Cyril's  works.  He  insinuates  only  a  like* 
Hhood  of  interpolation  in  this  author ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
acknowledges  the  genuineness  of  the  language  attributed  to 
Athanasius  and  Nazianzen. 

The  Orientals,  Asians,  PonUans,  and  Thracians  at  Chalcedon, 
represented  Eutyches  and  Dioscorus  as  agreeing  with  Athana- 
sius and  Cyril  m  the  behef  of  *  one  incarnated  nature  of  the 
Word.'  The  Severians,  in  the  Byzantine  conference  in  638 
under  Justinian,  convicted  Athanasius,  Cyril,  Felix,  Julius, 
Gregory,  and  Dionysius  of  Monophysitism  fi*om  their  own 
works  in  the  fece  of  Hypatius,  who,  on  that  occasion,  was  the 
advocate  of  CathoUcism.  These,  according  to  their  own 
writings,  declared  in  favor  of  one  nature  in  tEe  Son  after  the 
union. 

The  antiquity  or  orthodoxy  of  Eutychianism,  however,  real 
or  pretended,  failed  to  protect  the  system  firom  condemnation, 
or  its  supposed  author  fix^m  curses  and  excommunication. 
Eusebius  of  Dorylaeum,  who  had  been  admitted  into  intimacy 
and  firiendship  with  the  alleged  Heresiarch,  and  in  consequence 
had  become  acquainted  wim  his  opinions  or  expressions,  ex- 
poetulated  and  endeavoured  to  show  him,  says  Godeau,  his 
enor  and  impiety.  But  these  expostulations  were  useless  and 
unavailing.  He  then  arraigned  him  for  heresy  in  a  council  at 
Constantinople,  in  which  Flavian,  patriarch  of  that  city,  presided. 
The  Eutychian  error,  nominal  as  it  was,  excited  the  holy  synod's 
«eal  agamst  heresy.  The  pious  bishops,  on  its  author's  declar 
ration  of  his  opinion,  rose  in  tumultuous  uproar  and  cursed  in 
full  chorus.  Their  devotion  evaporated  in  noisy  and  repeated 
anathemas  against  the  shocking  blasphemy  and  its  impious  au- 
thor. The  hdy  fethers,  rising  to  assist  their  cursmg  and  bellow- 
ing powers,  twice,  says  Liberatus,  imprecated  anathemag  on 
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the  Heresiarch.^  The  sacred  synod  rose  to  their  feet,  to 
enable  themselves,  in  an  erect  posture,  to  do  justice  to  their 
devotion  and  to  their  lungs  in  uttering  their  pious  ejaculations. 
Eutyches  was  declared  guilty  of  heresy  and  blasphemy ;  and 
the  sacred  synod,  in  the  excess  of  Christian  chanty  and  com 
passbn,  signed  and  wept  for  his  total  apostacy.  The  holy 
men,  in  one  breath,  cursed,  and  sighed,  and  wept,  and  excom- 
municated. Their  tune,  it  seems,  exhibited  sufficient  variety. 
Sighs  of  pity  mingled  with  yells  of  execration-  The  melody, 
which  must  have  resembled  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  could 
not  fail  to  gratify  all  who  had  an  ear  for  music.  The  holy 
council,  after  a  reasonable  expenditure  of  sighs,  tears,  lamen- 
tations, and  anathemas,  deprived  the  impious  heresiarch  of  the 
sacerdotal  dignity,  ecclesiastical  communion,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  his  monastery.  He  was  anathematized  for  holding  the 
feith  of  the  pontifical  Felix  and  Julius,  as  well  as  of  the  sainted 
Cyril,  Gregory,  Athanasius,  and  Nazianzen. 

The  Ephesian  council,  in  449,  completely  reversed  the.Con- 
stantinopolitan  decision.  The  second  council  of  Ephesus  was 
convened  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  who  favoured  Monophy- 
sitism  ;  and,  according  to  the  summons,  consisted  often  Metro- 
politans, and  ten  suffragans  from  the  six  oriental  dioceses  of 
Egypt,  Thracia,  Pontus,  Antioch,  Asia,  and  Illyricum.  A  few 
otters  were  admiti:ed  by  special  favour.  Barsumas  the  Syrian 
was  invited  to  represent  the  monks.  Julian  and  Hilary  sat  as 
vicars  of  Leo  the  Roman  hierarch.  The  whole  assembly,  in 
consequence,  numbered  about  150.  Dioscorus,  the  Alexandrian 
patriarch,  presided.  Elpidius  and  Eulogius,  as  protectors  and 
guardians  of  the  convention,  were  commissioned  oy  Theodosius 
to  prevent  uproar  and  confusion,  and  to  induce  the  assembly 
to  act  with  proper  deliberation.* 

This  synod,  from  its  total  disregard  of  all  justice  and  equity, 
has  been  called  the  Ephesian  latrocinium  or  gang  of  felons. 
The  application,  indeed,  has  not  been  misplaced.  The  Ephe- 
sian cabal  affords  as  distinguished  a  display  of  ruffianism  as 
ever  disgraced  humanity.  Villany,  however,  was  not  peculiar 
to  this  ecclesiastical  convention.  Many  others  possessed  equal 
merit  of  the  same  kind,  and  are  equally  entitled  to  the  same 
honourable  distinction. 

The  batde  and  bloodshed,  which  afterwards  ensued,  did  not 
commence  during  the  preceding  transactions  of  the  assembly. 
The  campaign  did  not  open  while  faith  was  the  topic  of  discus- 

^  Exnr^ens  sancta  synodus  clamavit,  dicens,  anathema  ipsi.    Liberatus,  c.  11 
Theoph.  69.    Zonaraa,  XIII.  23.    Alex.  10.  322.    Godea.  3.  407.   .Bin.  3.  125. 
1  Evag.  1.  9,  10.   Bin.  3.  5.  Alex.  10.  253. 346.  Godea.  3.  415.   Moreri,  3.  209 
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sion.  The  utmost  unanimity  prevafled  on  the  subject  of  Mono- 
physitism ;  and  Dioscorus,  on  this  question,  found  all  intimida- 
tion and  compulsion  unnecessary.  The  sacred  synod  joined, 
with  one  consent  and  in  holy  fervour,  in  cursing  the  enemies 
of  Eutychianism  and  the  heresy  of  two  natures :  and  piously 
praying  that  Eusebius,  who  had  opposed  their  system,  might 
be  hewn  asunder,  burnt  alive,  and,  as  he  would  divide,  be 
divided.  Dioscorus  desired  those  who  could  not  roar,  to  hold 
up  their  hands  in  anathematizing  the  heresy  of  Flavian.  All, 
as  one  man,  yelled  anathemas,  and  in  loud  execration  and  fury, 
vented  their  imprecations,  that  those  who  should  divide  the  Son 
of  God  might  be  torn  and  massacred.^  Dioscorus,  even  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  proclaimed,  without  hesitation  or  dismay, 
the  unanimity  of  the  Ephesian  assembl5^  The  orientals,  indeed, 
at  Chalcedon,  disclaimed,  through  fear,  these  exclamations 
which  the  Egyptians,  with  more  consistency  and  resolution, 
even  then  avowed.  These  things,  exclaimed  the  Egyptians, 
*  we  then  said  and  now  say.*  Eutyches,  in  the  Ephesian  synod, 
was  declared  orthodox,  reinstated  in  the  sacerdotal  dignity,  and 
restored  to  ecclesiastical  communion ;  while  his  firmness  and 
intrepidity,  in  support  of  the  faith,  were  extolled  in  the  highest 
strains  of  fblsome  flattery.  All  this  was  transacted  with  accla* 
mation  and  unanimity,  and  without  force  or  intimidation.  No 
objections  were  made  even  by  Flavian,  Julian,  or  Hilary.  The 
Byzantine  patriarch  and  the  Roman  legates  viewed,  with  tacit 
or  avowed  consent,  the  establishment  of  Eutychianism  and  its 
author's  restoration  to  the  priesthood  and  ecclesiastical  com- 
munion. 

But  the  scene  changed,  when  Dioscorus  attempted  to  depose 
Flavian.  Discord  then  succeeded  to  harmony,  and  compulsion 
to  freedom.  Many  of  the  bishops,  and  especially  those  of 
Thracia,  Pontus,  and  Asia,  could  not,  wthout  regret,  witness 
the  degradation  of  the  Byzantine  patriarch ;  and  ventured,  with 
the  utmost  submission,  to  supplicate  Dioscorus  in  favour  of 
Flavian.  Julian  and  Hilary,  say  Victor  and  Theodoret,  op- 
posed the  sentence  of  deposition  with  unshaken  resolution.  But 
Dioscorus,  in  reply  to  these  supplications  and  expostulations, 
appealed  to  Elipidius  and  Eulogius.  The  doors,  by  their  com- 
mand, were  opened,  and  the  Proconsul  of  Asia  entered,  sur- 
rounded with  a  detachment  of  300  soldiery  armed  with  clubs 
and  swords,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  monks,  inaccessible  to 

1  Sic  Bapit  omniB  synodas.  Hsec  cmivenalis  synodas  sic  sapit.  Sancta  synodos 
dixit,  d  qnifl  dicit  dno,  sit  anathema.    Bin.  3.  121.    Labb.  4.  931,  1013t  ,1018. 

In  dao  separate  eos  qui  dicnnt  dnas  natural.  Qui  dicont  doas,  dividile,  inter- 
ficite,  ejicite.    Alex.  11.  294. 

Dioecoms  dixit,  consentinras  bis  et  noi  onmes  f  Sancta  synodas  dixit  consenti- 
mns.    Bin.  3.  133.    Godean,  3.  435 
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refiUKHi  OF  mercrjTy  and  accoutred  with  bludgeooSy  the  usual  wea* 
pons  of  such  militia*  Hostilidea  soon  commenced.  Terror 
and  confusion  reigned.  The  trembling  bishops,  unambitious 
of  martyrdom,  hid  behind  the  altar,  crept  under  the  benches, 
and,  concealed  in  comers,  seemed  to  envy  the  mouse  the  shel- 
ter of  the  walL  A  few  who  refused  to  sign  a  blank  paper, 
afterward  filled  with  Flavian's  condemnation,  were  inhumanly 
beaten.^  These  arguments,  though  perhaps  not  satisfactory, 
were  tangible  and  convincing  to  me  holy  lathers,  who,  Juliaii 
and  Hilary  excepted,  all  subscribed. 

Flavian,  however,  as  might  be  expected,  continued  to  object 
to  his  own  condemnation,  and,  in  consequence,  was  reraed 
and  trampled.  Dioscorus  distinguished  lumself,  according  to 
Zonaras,  Theophanes,  Evagrius,  and  Binius,  in  cruelty  to  the 
ag;ed  patriarch.  The  president,  on  the  occasion,  shewed  great 
science,  and  played  his  hands  and  feet  with  a  precision,  which, 
even  in  the  days  of  modern  improvement,  would  have  delighted 
any  amateur  of  the  fancy.  Dioscorus,  says  Zonaras,  leaped, 
like  a  wild  ass,  on  Flavian,  and  kicked  the  holy  man's  breast 
with  his  heels  and  struck  his  jaws  with  his  fist*  Theophanes 
deUvers  a  similar  account,  and  describes  the  holy  patriarch's 
dexterity  in  the  belligerent  apphcation  of  his  hands  and  feet 
Flavian,  says  Evagrius,  was  beaten  and  assassinated,  in  a 
wretched  manner,  by  Dioscorus.  This,  no  doubt,  was  dose 
reasoning,  and  afforded  a  specimen  of  warm  and  masterly  dis- 
cussion. The  disputants  certainly  used  hard  arguments, 
though  perhaps  not  strictly  scriptural.  Dioscorus,  says  Binius, 
firom  a  bishop  became  a  hangman,  and  thumped  with  both  feet 
and  fists.*  Barsumas,  who  commanded  the  Syrian  mbnks,  was 
also  very  active  in  effecting  the  assassination  of  Flavian.  He 
urged  his  men  or  rather  monsters  to  murder.  Kill,  said  the 
barbarian  to  his  myrmidons,  kill  Flavian.  Blows  and  kicks, 
knuckles  and  fists  were,  in  this  manner,  applied  with  address 
and  effect  to  the  Byzantine  patriarch  by  these  holy  men*  His 
death,  three  days  after,  was  the  natural  consequence.  The 
Roman  vicars,  nowever,  though  they  had  betrayed  the  faith, 
made  a  noble  stand  for  Flavian.  These,  in  the  face  of  danger, 
protested  against  the  injustice  of  his  sentence ;  and  mindful, 
says  Godeau,  of  the  pontiff  whom  they  represented,  ^defied  the 
fury  of  Dioscorus,  contemned  the  insolence  of  Barsumas,  and 
braved  the  terrors  of  death. 

1  Liberat  c.  12.    Bin.  3.  60.    Labb.  6.  43S.    Oodea.  3.  435 

*  Oca  <((  oypeo;  oyo;  avo^o/kov  6  Atotfxopo;,  XoJ  ta  (Tfcpvu  a»t$o^  fov  ev0t/3ovf 
iKtwov  aup^fioii  xa*  ftii  avtov  xafa  xop^i  tvHtuiv.  Zonar.  2.  34.  Theoph.  69 
Bvaf .  II.  2. 

*  DiosconiB  factos  ex  episcopo  oarnifex,  pagnis  calcibaaqae  contendit.  Bin.  f 
9,  917.    Labb.  4.  1413.    Alex.  10.  355.    Godea.  3.  434,  435. 
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The  Ephesian  council,  ^ugh  rejected  by  Baronius  and  Bel- 
larmine,  was  general,  lawful,  and,  on  the  doctrinal  question,  firee 
and  unanimous.  Its  meeting  was  called  and  its  decisions  con- 
firmed, as  usual,  by  the  emperor.  The  summons  was  more 
general  and  tbe  attendance  more  numerous  than  those  of  many 
other  general  councils,  such  as  the  fourth  of  Constantinople  and 
the  fifm  of  the  Lateran.  The  Epbesian  fathers,  indeed,  except 
Julian  and  Hilary,  were  easterns.  But  the  same  wsis  the  case 
with  the  second,  third,  feurth,  and  fifth  general  councils,  ex- 
cept a  few  Egyptians  at  Ephesus,  and  two  Africans  and  one 
Persian  at  Chalcedon.  The  second,  third,  and  fifth  wanted  the 
Pope's  legates,  who  sat  at  the  second  of  Ephesus.  Its  decisions 
^were  sanctioned  by  Theodosius,  who,  by  an  edict,  subjected  all 
of  the  contrary  system  to  banishment  and  their  books  to  the 
flames.  The  Roman  pontiff*  indeed  did  not  confirm  its  acts. 
But  this  can  be  no  reason  for  its  rgection  by  those,  who,  like 
the  French  cler^  and  the  ^nod  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil, 
reckon  a  council  above  a  Pope.  Damasus,  besides,  rejected 
the  third  canon  of  Constantinople,  and  Leo,  the  twenty-eighth 
ofChalcedon;  while  Vigilius  confirmed  the  fifth  general  council 
only  by  compulsion.  The  condemnation  of  Flavian,  indeed, 
which  was  a  question  of  discipline,  was  exacted  by  the  tyranny 
of  Dioscorus.  But  the  decision  in  favor  of  Eutychianism, 
which  was  a  point  of  faith,  passed  with  freedom,  unanimity, 
and  deafening  acclamation.  Less  liberty,  if  possible,  wai 
allowed  in  the  preceding  Ephesian  convention,  wnich,  notwith- 
standing, remains,  till  this  aay,  a  general,  apostolic,  holy  in&l- 
Uble  council.  Mirandula,  an  advocate  of  Romanism,  admits 
the  legality  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  heresy  of  the  second 
Ephesian  congress.^ 

The  Greek  and  Latin  emperors,  with  the  Alexandrian  patri- 
arch and  Roman  pontiff,  were,  after  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
placed  in  open  hostility.  Theodosius  and  Dioscorus,  in  the 
east,  supported  Monopnysitism  with  imperial  and  patriarchal 
authority.  Valentinian  and  Leo,  in  the  west,  patronised  the 
theology,  which,  on  account  of  its  final  success,  and  establish- 
ment, had  been  denominated  CathoUcism.  The  Roman  and 
Alexandrian  patriarchs,  in  genius,  piety,  and  determination, 
were  well  matched.  Both  possessed  splendid  ability,  pretended 
reUgion,  and  fearless  resolution.  Leo,  at  one  time,  had  charac- 
terised Dioscorus  as  a  man  adorned  with  true  faith  and  holiness ; 
while  Tbeodoret  represented  the  patriarch  as  a  person,  whO| 
fixing  his  affections  on  heaven,  despised  all  worldly  grandeur.^ 

1  Mirandol.  Th.  4.    Qodeaa,  3.  436. 
iCpottTK  rap  ovparwr  fiyv  Ba^tXitay.    Theod.  9.  935.    Bp.  60.    Leo  ad  Dic»cor. 
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Leo,  however,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  Theodoret, 
began  to  aher  his  mind,  and  sung  to  another  tune,  as  soon  as 
his  vicars,  having  escsmed  from  threatened  destruction,  an- 
nounced the  decision  oi  Ephesus.  Hilary  and  Julian  arrived 
to  tell  the  melancholy  tale  of  the  tynpiny  of  Dioscorus  and  the 
martyrdom  of  Flavian.  Leo,  on  hearing  the  tragic  intelligence, 
immediately  summoned  a  Roman  synod,  and,  supported  by  a 
faithful  troop  of  suffragans,  disannulled  the  Ephesian  enact- 
ments, and  launched  a  red-hot  anathema,  which  winged  its  fiery 
course  across  the  Mediterranean,  and  rebounded  from  the  head 
of  Dioscorus  at  Alexandria.  But  Dioscorus  was  no  trembler. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  be  intimidated  by  the  ftilminations  of 
Leo's  spiritual  artillenr.  He  soon  returned  the  compliment. 
He  convened  his  suflfragans  in  an  Alexandrian  council,  and 
hurled  the  thunders  of  excommunication,  with  interest  and 
without  fear,  against  his  infallibility.*  But  Leo  was  not  to  be 
frightened  by  the  empty  flash  of  an  anathema.  He  had,  with- 
out shrinking,  encountered  the  hostility  of  Genseric  and  Attila, 
and  was  not  to  be  dismayed  by  the  spiritual  artillery  of  Dios- 
corus.  These  ecclesiastical  engines  indeed  possess  one  advan- 
tage. Their  explosions,  though  they  may  sometimes  stun,  never 
slay.  These  campaigns  may  be  followed  with  the  loss  of  char- 
acter, but  are  not  attended  with  the  loss  of  life. 

Leo,  feeling  the  inefficiency  of  excommunication,  petitioned 
Theodosius,  heretic  as  he  was,  to  assemble  a  general  council. 
The  western  emperor  Valentinian,  and  the  two  empresses  Pla- 
cidia  and  Eudoxia  with  sighs  and  tears,  joined  in  the  request. 
But  Theodosius  was  a  Eutychian,  and  therefore  satisfied  with 
the  feith  of  Ephesus.  The  heretical  and  hardened  emperor,  in 
consequence,  rejected  the  application,  regardless  of  the  suppli- 
cations of  Valentinian  and  Leo,  as  well  as  the  sighs  which  rose 
from  the  orthodox  hearts,  and  the  tears  which  fell  from  the  feir 
eyes  of  Placidia  and  Eudoxia.  He  had  even  the  obduracy,  in 
a  letter  to  Placidia,  to  call  the  blessed  Flavian  *  the  prince  of 
contention.*  He  represented  the  Byzantine  patriarch,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Valentinian,  as  guilty  of  innovation,  and  suffering  due 
punishment ;  and  the  church,  in  consequence  of  his  removal,  as 
enjoying  peace  and  flourishing  in  truth  and  tranquillity.  Theo- 
dosius, prior  to  the  Ephesian  synod,  had  begged  Flavian  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  Nicene  iSiith,  without  perplexing  his  mind 
with  hair-breadth  distinctions,  which  no  person  could  understand 
or  explain.     This  was  a  good  advice ;  and  Flavian,  had  he 

^  DiosconiB,  ponens  in  coelam  os  snam,  excommnnicationemin  Banctatn  Leonem 
Papam  dictavit.  Labb.  9.  1328.  Bin.  3.  6.  Libert  o.  12.  Biiciob,  401. 
Theod.  Bp.  135.    Oodea.  3.  440,  443. 
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eiuoyed  the  liberty  of  tfamtdng  for  hiinself,  would  have  Allowed 
it.'  But  the  mild  patriajx:h  was  influenced  by  more  ardent 
spirits,  who  were  unacquainted  with  moderation  and  drove 
every  thing  to  extremity. 

B\it  Theodosius,  in  the  mean  time,  died,  and  Marcian,  who 
was  attached  to  Leo  and  his  system,  succeeded.  This  emperor, 
urged  by  the  pontiff,  convened  the  general  council  of  Chalcedon. 
This  grand  assembly  contained,  say  historians,  six  hundred  and 
thirty  bisbc^s.  All  these,  however,  six  only  excepted,  were 
Greeks.  Pascasinus,  Lucentius,.and  Boniface  represented  Leo 
the  Roman  hierarch.  Twenty  laymen  of  consular  or  senatorial 
dignity,  as  royal  commissioners,  represented  the  emperor.  The 
gospels,  which  the  eood  bishops  neither  understood  nor  regarded, 
were,  with  affected  ostentation,  placed  on  a  lofty  throne  in  the 
cent^re.* 

The  Chalcedonian  resembled  the  Ephesian  council  in  confu- 
sion, noise,  tumult,  and  a  total  want  of  all  liberty.  Its  acts, 
like  its  predecessor's,  were  scenes  of  uproar  and  vociferation, 
which  degraced  the  Chrstian  religion  and  degraded  the  episco- 
pal dignity.  A  bear-garden,  a  cock-pit,  or  a  noisy  bedlam 
would  afford  a  modem  some  faint  idea  of  the  general,  infallible, 
apostohc,  holy,  Roman,  council  of  Chalcedon.  Nothing  was 
heard,  on  any  partic  ilar  occasion  of  excitement,  but  vocifera- 
tion, anathemas,  execration,  cursing,  and  imprecation,  bellowed 
by  the  several  fiwtbns  or  by  the  whole  synod  in  mutual  or 
contending  fury.  A  specimen  of  these  denunciations  and 
insults  was  disTda3^ed  in  the  first  session,  when  Theodoret,  who 
was  accountea  fnendly  to  Nestorianism,  and  Dioscorus,  who 
had  caused  the  assassination  of  Flavian,  entered  the  assembly. 
The  Egyptians,  Hljrrians,  and  Palestinians  shouted  till  the  roof 
reSchoed,  *  put  out  Theodoret.  Put  out  the  master  of  Nestorius. 
Out  with  the  enemy  of  God  and  the  blasph^ner  of  His  Son. 
Put  out  the  Jew.  Long  life  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress.' 
The  Orientals,  Asians,  Pontians,  and  Tnracians  replied  with 
equal  uproar, '  put  out  Dioscorus.  Put  out  the  assassin.  Put 
out  the  Manichean.  Oat  with  the  enemy  of  heaven  and  the 
adversary  of  the  faith.'* 

The  Imperial  commissioners,  on  these  occasions,  had  to  inter- 
fere for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace.  These,  in  strong 
t^ms,  represented  such  acclamations  as  unbecoming  the  episco- 
pal dignity  emd  useless  to  each  party.  Du  Pin  admits,  that  the 
authority  of  the  commissioners  was  necessary  to  prevent  the 

•  1  Bin.  3.  6.  20.    Liberatof ,  o.  12.    Labb.  6.  439. 
*  BTAg.  IL  4.    Onbb.  1.  740.    Bin.  3.  49.    Labb.  4.  135S. 
9  8vM.  IL18.    Oimbb.1.743     Bin.  3.  55.    Labb.  4.  886.    Godat.  3.  4#1 
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infallible  council  from  degenerating  into  a  confused  and  ncigj 
mob.  The  judges,  says  Alexander,  repressed  the  tumultuarj 
clamours  by  their  prudence  and  authority."  The  pontificii 
and  especially  the  imperial  authority  destroyed  all  freedom  of 
suffrage.  Marcian  innuenced  the  decisions  of  Chalcedon,  with 
more  decency  indeed,  but  with  no  less  certainty  than  Diosconis 
did  those  of  Ephesus. 

The  Chalceidonian  council,  as  a  proof  of  its  unity,  passed 
three  distinct  creeds  on  the  subject  of  Monophysitism ;  and  all 
by  acclamation.  Leo's  letter,  which  he  had  addressed  to  Fla- 
vian, was  passed  in  the  second  session.  The  Roman  hierarch 
had  transmitted  an  epistle,  on  the  pending  question,  to  the 
Byzantine  patriarch.  This  epistolary  communicalion,  whicb 
has  been  styled  the  column  of  orthodfoxy,  had  discussed  tins 
topic,  it  has  been  said  with  judgment  and  precision.  This  being 
recited  in  the  synod,  the  assembled  fathers  approved  in  loud 
acclamations.  The  lUyrians  and  Palestinians  mdeed  paused, 
and  seemed  for  a  time  to  doubt.  Their  scrupulo^y,  howev», 
was  9oon  removed,  and  all  began  to  vociferate,  "  This  is  the 
feith  of  the  fathers.  This  is  the  faith  of  the  apostles*  This  is 
the  faith  of  the  orthodox.  This  we  all  believe.  Anathema  to 
the  person  who  disbelieves.  Peter  speaks  by  Leo.  The 
apostles  thus  taught.  Cyril  thus  taught.  Cyril  for  ever.  This 
is  the  true  faith.  Leo  teaches  piety  and  truth,  and  those  who 
gainsay  are  Eutychians."*  The  infallible  fathers,  however,  if 
we  may  judge  from  their  conduct  in  the  fifth  session,  in  wlich 
they  thundered  acclamations  in  favor  of  a  Mcmophysan  confes- 
won,  misunderstood  his  Roman  infallibility. 

A  second  confession  or  definition  was  passed  with  reiterated 
acclamations  in  the  fifth  session.  This  definition,  which  had 
been  composed  with  careful  deliberation  by  AnatoUus,  and 
declared  that  the  Son  of  God  was  composed  of  ;two  natures, 
(which  implied  that  he  possessed  the  divinity  and  humanity, 
prior,  though  not  posterior,  to  the  union  or  mcamation,)  was 
unqualified  Monophysitism,  expressed  perhaps  with  some  lati- 
tude or  ambiguity.  The  defimtion  implied  that  godhead  and 
manhood  were,  to  speak  in  chemical  language,  the  two  distinct 
elements  of  which,  at  the  instant  of  conjunction,  a  new  substance 
or  nature  was  formed.  Two  elements,  in  the  laboratory  of  die 
chemist,  will  form  a  composition  by  the  amalgamation  of  their 
constituent  principles.  The  Eutychians  and  ChalcedoniaBS 
seem  to  have  entertained  an  idea,  that  the  humanity  and  divi- 

1  Tamnltoarios  clamoFes  aactoritate  et  pradentia  soa  judioeB  compeBcoanint 
Alex.  10.  368. 

f  Epistolam  Leonis  tanqnam  colanmam  orthodoxae  fidei  stuceperont.  CtsmoM, 
i.  69.    Evag.  11.  4.    Bin.  3.  221.    Crabb.  I.  880.    Godeao,  3.  b$. 
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wtj  of  the  Son,  were,  in  some  way  of  this  kind,  incorporated 
at  the  moment  of  his  incarnation.  This  notion  was  expressed, 
in  plain  language,  in  the  Chalcedonian  definition.  The  idea  is 
rank  Monophysitism.  Eutyches  or  Dioscorus  would  have  sub- 
scribed the  formulary.* 

All  the  Ghalcedonians,  nevertheless,  the  three  Romans  and  a 
few  (mentals  excepted,  were  unanimous  in  its  favour,  and  sup- 
ported it'with  vociferation.*  '  The  definition  pleases  alL  This 
18  the  faith  of  \he  fethcrs.  He  who  thinks  otnerwise  is  a  here- 
tic. Anathema  to  him  who  forms  a  different  opinion.  Put  out 
the  Nestorians.  The  definition  pleases  all.  Holy  Mary  is  the 
mother  of  God.'  The  emperor,  however,  by  his  commissioners, 
and  the  pontiff",  by  his  vicars,  opposed  the  council.  These 
insisted,  that  the  Son  should  be  said  to  exist  *  in  two  natures.' 
Pascasinus,  Lucentius,  and  Boniface,  who  represented  his  holi- 
ness, determined  if  this  were  opposed,  to  return  to  the  Roman 
city  and  there  convene  a  Roman  council  for  the  establishment 
of  the  true  feith ;  and  in  this  determination,  they  were  seconded, 
with  the  utmost  pertinacity,  by  the  Imperial  commissioners. 
The  council,  notwithstanding,  shewed  a  firm  resolution  against 
any  supplement  to  a  form  of  belief,  which,  in  their  mind,  was 
perfect.  '  The  definition,'  the  bishops  vociferated,  *  pleases  all. 
The  dififnition  is  orthodox.  Put  out  the  Nestorians.  Expd 
the  enemies  of  Go9.  Yesterday  the  definition  pleased  alL  Let 
the  definition  be  subscribed  before  the  gospels  and  no  fraud 
practised  against  the  faith.  Whoever  subscribes  not  is  a  heretic. 
The  Holy  Spirit  dictated  the  definition.  Let  it  be  signed  forth- 
with. Put  out  the  heretics.  Put  out  the  Nestorians.  Let  the 
definition  be  confirmed  or  we  wUl  depart  Whoever  will  not 
sabscribe  may  depart.  Those  who  oppose  may  go  to  Rome.' 
Bat  the  commissioners  were  determined.  The  emperor's 
•overeign  will  must  be  obeyed  ;  and  the  council,  after  a  tempo- 
rary resistance,  yielded  at  length  to  the  legatine  obstinacy  and 
especially  to  the  imperial  power. 

Many  considerations  shew  the  Monophysitism  of  this  Chal- 
cedonian definition  and  of  the  Chalcedonian  Council.  The 
omission  of  the  definition,  in  the  acts  of  the  council,  throws  a 
suspicion  on  its  orthodoxy.  The  formulary  is  omitted  in  Eva- 
grius,  Liberatus,  Binius,  Crabb,  and  Labb6.  The  judges  of 
the  council,  in  an  indirect  manner,  mention  its  contents,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  its  heterodoxy.     The  design  was, 

1  Satyohea  dudt  imionem  ex  doabus  natoris.    Alex.  10.  330.    Brag.  IL  IS* 
Crabb,  1.  879.     Bin.  3.  334. 

*  OmnM  episcopi,  praeter  BomanoA  et  aliquos  Orientales,  olamavetium    Define 
tk>  omnibiu  placet'    Bin.  3.  334.    Labb.  4.  1449, 115a    QodMS,  a.  4i0. 
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no  doubt,  to  keep  it  out  of  sight ;  a  plain  indicatbn  of  its  snp* 
posed  heresy- 

A  comparison  of  this  confession  with  those  of  Eutyches  and 
Dioscorus  at  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon,  wiH 
evince  their  indentity.  This  of  Chalcedon  declared,  that  Jesus 
was  *  of  two  natures/^  This  was  the  precise  creed  of  Eutyches 
and  Dioscorus,  Eutyches,  in  the  Byzantine  council,  professed 
his  belieli  that  Christ  was  *  of  two  natures.'*  Dioscorus  avowed 
a  similar  profession  at  Ephesus  and  repeated  it  at  Chalcedon.* 
These  Chalcedonian  and  Eutychian  confessions  contained  tbe 
same  faith  in  the  same  language.  Leo's,  and  the  last  of  Chal- 
cedon taught,  on  the  contrary,  that  our  Lord  existed  *  in  two 
natures.'* 

The  opposition  of  the  Senators,  Romans,  and  Orientals, 
shewed  their  conviction  of  its  Eutychianism.  These  wielded 
the  Pontifical  and  Imperial  power,  and  opposed  the  definition 
with  obstinacy.  Pascasinus,  Lucentius,  and  Boniface,  who 
represented  Leo,  resolved  to  leave  Chalcedon,  return  to  Itahr, 
and  celebrate  a  western  council  for  the  establishment  of  tbe 
true  faith,  if  this  Chalcedonian  creed  should  be  confirmed. 
This  resolution  was  countenanced  by  the  commissioners,  who 
represented  the  Emperor;  and  a  few  Orientals  echoed  the 
declaration.*  This  determination,  in  strong  colours,  portrays 
their  opinion  of  the  confession,  which  they  Resisted  with  such 
warmtn  and  resolution.  These  would  have  submitted,  had  the 
definition  in  their  mind,  contained  Catholicism. 

Godeau  and  Alexander,  two  modern  zealots  ior  Romaniso^ 
admit  the  ambiguity  and  inadequacy  of  this  Chalcedonian  defini- 
tion. The  definition,  says  Godeau,  *  did  not,  in  suflSciently 
express  terms,  condemn  the  Eutychian  heresy.'  According  to 
Alexander,  many  additions  were  necessary  for  the  overthrow 
of  Eutychianism.  The  accomplishment  of  this  end  required  a 
creed,  teaching  our  Lord's  existence,  not  only  of,  but  *  in  two 
natures,  without  confusion,  change  or  division.*  Godeau,  there- 
fore, acknowledged  tbe  ambiguity  of  tiie  definition,  and  Alex- 
ander its  inadequacy. 

^  O  M^o(  ex  5vo  ^atiop  izsi"  Bvag.  IL 18.  Ex  dnaboa  faabet  naterii.  CraMi. 
1.  880. 

*  Ex  9tio  fvtftO¥>  Theoph.  69.  Eatyches  ^hdt  etiam  ex  duabni  natuiw.  Bia 
d.  120. 

^  Confiteor  ex  doabni  naturis  fuisse  Dominum.    Bin.  3.  123.    Labb.  4.  1018. 

^  Ex  5vo  fvattfip.  Byag.  II.  4.  Am>»  6vo  ^m »$  Uyn  t »mm  §w  Xi^f «.  ^M^ 
4.  1452.    Bin.  3.  130. 

>  Bin.  3.  336.    Labb.  4.  1450.    Godeau,  3.  480. 

A  Ello  ne  condemnoit  pas  asaez  expressement  I'her^flie  natflwmto  d'Batftthet. 
Godeau,  8.  479. 

Malta  deosse  ad  profligandam  baeresim  Eatychianam.  Ad  id  enim  ntii  dob 
ewe,  nt  Otmatna  exdoabnt  natorai  diceretur;  ted  neceaae  nt  in  dnabtu  Datarii 
•obddero  diceretur.    Alex.  10.  876. 
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The  MoQophysitisiii  of  the  Chalcedonian  Council,  the  Ro- 
mans and  a  few  Orientals  excepted,  appears  from  the  obstinacy 
with  which  they  insisted  on  the  definition,  in  defiance  of  Impe- 
rial and  Pontifical  authority.  The  Chalcedonians,  on  this  occar 
aiont  manifested  more  determination  than  the  clergy,  at  any 
other  time,  evinced  against  the  emperor  and  the  pontiff.  The 
prelatical  suffrages,  in  general,  were  the  ready  echoes  of  the 
imperial  and  pontifical  wiD,  The  Greeks  obeyed  his  majesty, 
and  the  Latins  seldom  disobeyed  his  hoUness.  But  the  assem- 
bled prelacy,  on  this  momentous  occasion,  displayed  an  aston- 
ishii^  firmness  and  constancy.  Their  determination  once  with- 
stood the  imperial  commissioners,  and  four  times  the  Roman 
vicars.  These  reasoned  and  remonstrated ;  and  those  resisted 
and  vociferated.  The  opposition  was  uttered  in  yells,  which 
would  have  terrified  ordinary  minds,  and  commanded  obedience 
€>a  ordinary  occasions.  The  dissension,  says  Alexander,  was 
great,  and  the  shouts  tumultuary.  All,  s^s  Godeau,  cried  that 
•  whosoever  should  refuse  to  sign  the  definition  was  a  heretic.'* 
All  this  obstinacy  and  outcry  were  in  favour  of  a  creed,  which 
would  have  been  subscribed  by  E\;ityches,  Dioscorus,  Mongos, 
Philoxenus,  Fullo,  and  Zanzel.  ^ 

The  Monophysitism  of  the  council  also  may  be  evinc*  from 
its  reasons  for  the  condemnation  of  Dioscorus.  The  Alexan- 
drian Patriarch,  said  AntoUus  in  full  synod  and  without  any  to 
gainsay,  *  was  not  condemned  for  any  error  of  faith,  but  for 
excommunicating  Leo,  and  refusing,  when  summoned,  to  attend 
the  council.'  The  same  feet  is  stated  by  Evagrius  and  Pope 
Nicholas.  Justinian,  also,  according  to  Valesius  in  his  annota- 
tions on  Theodorus,  declared  that  Dioscorus  was  not  condemn- 
ed for  any  deviation  from  the  feith.*  The  patriarch  indeed 
was  charged  with  a  few  practical  foibles,  such  as  tyranny, 
eoctortion,  fornication,  adultery,  murder,  and  ravishment  He 
was  convicted  of  burning  houses,  lavishing  the  alms  of  the 
feithfiil  on  strumpets  and  buffix)ns,  and  admitting  the  fair  Pan- 
Sophia,  in  broad  day,  into  the  patriarchal  bath  and  palace.* 
But  none  accused  him  of  heterodoxy.  Heresy  was  not  among 
the  reasons  assigned  by  the  council  for  his  deposition  and  ban 
lament.  His  feith,  therefore,  was  unsuspected  of  error,  and 
consonant  with  the  common  theology.  These  considerations 
shew  the  feith  of  the  Chalcedonians,  and  the  opinion  entertained 
ef  their  definition. 

>  Tons  crierent,  que  qoiooDqae  refiuerent  de  la  rigner  etoit  b6r6tique.  Godean, 

*  Propter  6dem  non  est  danuiatat  Diosoonu.    Bin.  6.  505.    Diotconis  noa  ob 
•Hum  in  fido  cnrorem  damnatos  Mt,    ValeBios,  3.  330. 
»  Bin.  8.  7,  247,  335.    Labb.  4.  1447.    Ale*.  10.  850.    Bvag.  n.  IS. 
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The  Chalcedoman  council,  at  length,  were  forced  by  the 
emperor  to  sign  a  third  formulary  of  faith.  The  former  confes- 
sion had  to  be  resigned,  in  obedience  to  his  majesty's  sovereigH 
command.  The  emperor  in  the  early  days  of  tlie  church,  as 
the  pope  at  a  later  period,  influenced,  at  pleasure,  the  decisioBS 
of  holy  infallible  councils.  Theodosius,  with  facihty,  sustained 
Monophysitism  at  Ephesus.  Marcian,  with  equal  ease,  estab- 
lished Catholicism  at  Chalcedon.  He  ordered  eighteen  bishops, 
selected  from  the  East,  Asia,  Pontus,  Thracia,  and  Illyria,  to 
meet  in  the  oratory  of  Euphemia,  and  compose  a  confession 
which  might  obtain  universal  approbation.  These,  accordingly, 
assembled  at  the  place  appointed,  and,  with  becoming  submission 
and  easy  versatility,  produced  a  creed,  according  to  Marcian'g 
imperial  directions  and  Leo's  pontifical  epistle.  This  formulary 
eaiix)died  the  Nicene,  Constantinopolitan,  and  Ephesian  .feitb, 
with  the  letters  of  Cyril  and  Leo,  and  declared  that  the  Son  of 
God,  existing  *in  two  natures,'  without  confusion  or  division, 
was  in  His  Deity,  consubstantial  with  God,  and  in  His  humanity, 
consubstantial  with  man.^  The  infallible  fitthers,  for  the  tMra 
time,  yelled  approbation. 

Thi§confession  was  of  imperial  and  pontifical  dictation.  The 
emperor,  not  the  council,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  pope,  pre- 
scnbed  the  formulary.  AH  this  indeed,  Alexander,  attached  as 
he  was  to  Romanism,  has  confessed.  This  form  of  belief,  says 
this  author,  *  was  enjoined  by  the  emperor.'*  Christians  there- 
fore, at  the  present  day,  profess,  on  this  topic,  a  royal  creed. 
Popish  and  rrotestant  Christendom  has  received  a  form  of  feidi, 
which,  though  true,  is  imperial,  and  for  which,  the  Romish  and 
Reformed  are  indebted  to  Marcian. 

The  abettors  of  Romanism  would  be  ready  to  exult,  if,  in 
the  annals  of  the  Reformation,  they  could  find  an  instance  of 
vacillation  equal  to  that  rf  Chalcedon.  The  history  would  be 
related  in  all  the  parade  of  language.  But  aU  the  councils  of 
Protestantism  afford  no  exemplification  of  such  versatility  add 
fluctuation.  Bossuet,  in  all  the  records  of  history,  and,  which 
is  more,  in  all  the  treasury  of  his  own  imagination,  could  dis- 
cover no  eguaJ  discordancy,  during  all  the  transactioDs  which 
attended  the  Reformation,  in  its  origm,  progress,  and  estrf)- 
lishment. 

But  flexibility,  in  the  council,  fidled  to  produce  unaninuty  in 
the  church.  The  infellibility  of  the  Chalcedonian  assembly  was 
mocked,  and  its  apostolical  or  rather  imperial  £dlth  contemned. 

1  Ipse  ait  perfectos  Deas  et  perfectas  homo  in  doabos  natoris,  sine  ooiifbfioi»  el 
dxvinone.  Oanisias,  1.  69.  Mberatos,  c.  12.  Bin.  3.  336,  340.  Orabb.  1.  S8S 
Labb.  4.  1447.    Du  Pin,  I.  674. 

*  Josaa  tandem  Impenitoria.    Alex.  10.  376. 
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The  African,  Asiatic^  and  European  MbiuDphysite  disclaimed 
the  definition  of  the  emperor  and  the  pontitt ;  and  their  oppo- 
aition,  did  not,  aa  usual,  evaporate  in  frothy  anathemas,  but 
terminated  in  battle  and  carnage.  The  Chalcedonian  prelacy, 
according  to  Liberatus,  were,  when  they  returned  to  their  sees, 
torn  by  an  unprecedented  schism.^  The  Esyptians,  Thracians, 
and  Palestinians  followed  Dioscorus;  while  the  Orientals, 
Pontians,  and  Asiatics  adhered  to  Flavian.  Bomanism  was 
disgraced  by  a  train  of  revolutions  and  massacres,  such  as  never 
dishonoured  the  Reformation.  Schism  and  heresy  extended  to 
aU  Christendom,  and  embraced,  in  wide  amplitude,  Greeks 
and  Latins,  emperors,  clergy,  and  populace. 

Six  emperors  reigned  aSter  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and 
during;  the  rage  of  the  Monophysan  controversy.  These  were 
Marcian,  Leo,  Zeno,  Basiliscus,  Anastasius,  and  Justin ;  and 
were  divided  between  the  Eutychian  and  Chalcedonian  faith. 
Marcian,  Leo,  and  Justin  patronized  Chalcedonianism ;  while 
Zeno,  Baaliscus,  and  Anastasius,  in  the  general  opinion,  coun- 
tenanced Eutychianism.  Marcian  convoked  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  presided  in  its  deUberations,  and  supported  its 
theology  with  devoted  fidelity  and  imperial  power ;  out  by  the 
unhallowed  instrumentality  of  violence  and  persecution*.  Leo, 
Marcian's  successor,  maintained  the  same  system  by  the  same 
«nboly  weapons.* 

Zeno,  Basiliscus,  and  Anastasius  have  been  reckoned,  perhaps 
with  some  unfairness,  among  the  partizans  of  heresy.  Zeno, 
during  his  whole  reign,  feigned  a  regard  for  Catholicism  and 
proclaimed  himself  its  protector.  But  some  of  his  actions  seemed 
to  favour  Monophysitism ;  and  his  name,  in  consequence,  has, 
by  the  partial  pen  of  prejudice  and  popery,  been  entered  in  the 
black  roE  of  heretics  who  attempted  the  subversion  of  orthodoxy. 
He  issued  the  Henoticon,  protected  Acacius,  and  restored  the 
exiled  Mongos  and  Fullo  to.  the  patriarchal  thrones  of  Alexan- 
dria and  AntiocL  These  were  crimes  never  to  be  forgiven  by 
the  narrow  mind  of  bigotry.  The  transactions  provoked  the 
high  indignation  of  Facundus,  Baronius,  Alexanaer,  Petavius, 
and  Godeau*'  Baronius  represents  Zeno  as  the  patron  of 
heresy  and  perfidy,  and  the  enemy  of  Catholicism  and 
Christianity. 

Basiliscus,  for  the  sake  of  uniQr  and  consistency,  both 
denounced  and  patronized  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon  and  its 
Jlieok^.    His  majesty,  prompted  by  -flElurus,  issued,  on  his 

1  Sciaeio  facta  est  inter  eoe.  qoalis  ante  nanqaam  contigerat.  LiberatuB,  o.  13. 
Labb.  6.  43S. 

«  Evag.  II.  8.    Aler.  10.  398. 

5Facun.Xn.4,   Spon.  482.  111.  Alex.  10. 421.  Petav.  1.320.  Godeau,  3. 356. 
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accession,  a  circular  letter,  wnich  appio¥ad  the  councils  of 
Nicaea,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesus,  and  condemned  and. 
anathematized  that  of  Chcdcedon,  as  the  occasion  of  massacre 
and  bloodshed.  This  pr^dous  manifesto  was  signed  by  FuQo, 
Paul,  and  Anastasius  of  Antiocb,  Epbesus,  and  Jerusalem ; 
and  supported,  in  the  rear,  by  about  five  hundred  of  the  Asiatic 
prelacy.  The  emperor,  in  these  transactions,  ytos  influenced 
y  the  empress  Zenodia.  But  his  majesty,  vanring  in  tUs 
manner  fiom  Catholicism,  varied,  in  a  short  time,  uom  himself, 
and  veered  round  to  orthodoxy.  He  attempted,  by  ccMnpulsioD, 
to  obtain  the  approbation  of  Acacius.  But  Acacius  ojqxised 
him,  being  supported  by  a  multitude  of  nKinks  and  women, 
who  pursued  die  emperor  vtdth  maledicticsis.  This  movem^ 
in  a  few  moments,  converted  BasiUscus  to  the  true  faitiu  He 
issued,  in  consequence,  an  anticircular  edict,  rejecting  the 
former,  confirming  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  anathema tiging 
Eutyches  and  all  other  heresiarchs.  His  versatility,  however, 
was  unavailing.  Zeno  drove  the  usurper  fixun  toe  imperial 
authority,  and  banished  him  to  Cappadocia,  where  he  died  of 
hunger  and  cold.* 

Anastasius  succeeded  Zeno  in  491,  and  was  esoxmununicated 
by  &5rmmachus  for  heresy.  The  emperor,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  anathema,  seems,  according  to  Evagnus,  neither 
to  have  patronized  nor  opposed  Catholicism.  He  loved  peace 
and  wiwstood  novelty.  He  protected  aU  his  subjects,  who 
were  content  to  worsmp  according  to  their  conscience,  without 
molestation  to  their  fellow-christians.  But  he  repressed  inno* 
vators,  who  filtered  dissension.  He  expelled,  in  consequence, 
Euphemius,  Flavian,  and  Elias,  bishops  of  Constantinople, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem ;  and  this  incurred  the  wrath  of  the 
pope  and  Vitalian.  The  latter,  followed  by  on  armv  of  Huns 
and  barbarians,  declared  himself  the  champion  of  the  faith. 
Actuated  with  this  rescdution,  the  warrior,  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  depopulated  Thracia,  exterminated  66,000 
men,  and,  in  bloodshed,  established  the  council  <^  Chaloedon 
and  the  faith  of  Leo.* 

A  diversity,  similar  to  this  of  the  emperors,  was  manifested 
by  the  clergy,  the  populace,  and  the  monks.  Dioscorus,  in 
Alexandria,  was  succeeded  by  Proterios,  the  fiiend  of  Catholi- 
cism. But  the  throne  of  die  new  patriarch  had  to  be  supported 
by  two  thousand  armed  soldiery ;  and  the  Alexandrian  populace, 
on  the  death  of  Marcian,  assassmated  Proterios  in  the  baptistery, 

>  Evag.  111.  5,  7.  Liberal,  c.  16.  Theoph.  84.  Zoiiara8,2. 41.  Buciola  420. 
Alex.  10.  418,  420.    Godeau,  3.  610.    Victor,  324. 

>  Erag.  111.  35.    Liberat.  c.  16.    Tbaoph.  107.    Alex.  10. 25.    Labb.  4.  477. 
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legardleas^oftbesaisradteixupleandtfaepafl^  The 

vrsiXBTQ  of  baptiiin  and  of  toe  sanctuary  were  crimsoned  with 
his  blood«  The  mangled  body,  in  all  its  friglufulness,  was, 
amid  insults  and  mockery,  exhibited  in  the  Tetraphylon :  and 
then^  covered  with  wounds,  was,  in  fiendish  derision,  dragged 
through  the  city.  The  assassins,  says  Evagrius,  shocking  to 
tdi,  beat  the  senseless  limbs,  devoiured  the  reeking  entrails, 
coomiitted  the  torn  carcass  to  the  &Lmes,  and  its  ashes  to  the 
iraids.'  The  barbarians,  thou^  stained  with  blood,  burned, 
throu^  &ar  of  pollution,  the  chair  (^  die  patriardi,  and  washed 
the  altar  on  which  he  had  sacrificed  with  sea-water,  as  if  it  had 
been  defiled  with  his  touch  or  his  ministry. 

JBlurus,  the  partisan  of  Afonophysitism,  was  substituted  for 
Proterios.  He  was  banished  to  Chersout  or  some  say,  to  Oasis, 
by  Leo;  butwas  afterward  lestored  by  Basiliscus.  He,  at  last, 
poiscned  himself,  being,  says  the  char&able  Godeau,  ^  unworthy 
of  a  more  honourable  executioner.'  The  one  party,  after  his 
death,  elected  Mongos,  and  the  other,  Timothy,  to  the  patri* 
archal  digni^.  Zeno,  however,obliged  Mongos,  who  was  the 
partizan  of  llutychianism,  to  y^ld.  But  the  triumph  of  the 
Chalcedonian  pa;rty  was  transitory.  Mongos,  on  the  death  of 
Timothy,  was,  by  an  edict  of  Zeno  and  tl^  &vour  of  Acaoius, 
appdnted  his  success^.' 

Palestine  in  the  mean  time,  became  the  scene  of  similar 
outra^  and  revcdution»  Juvenal,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
was  deposed,  and  Theododus,  a  Monophysite,  ordained  in'his 
place.  The  new  patriarch  occupied  Jerusalem  with  an  army 
c£  felons  and  outlaws,  who  in  the  name  of  religum  and  under 
the  mask  of  zeal,  pillaged  and  murdered.  Tfe  sepulchre  of 
Immanuel  was  defiled  with  blood ;  and  the  gates  of  the  city, 
which  had  witnessed  these  massacres,  were,  in  tumultuary 
rebellion,  guarded  against  the  army  of  the  emperor.  These, 
notwithstanding  their  inhumanity  suid  rebellion,  were  counte- 
nanced by  Eudoxia,  wife  to  Theodosius.^  The  empress  used 
or  rather  abused  her  royal  authority,  in  support  of  these  san* 
guinary  zealots  for  the  Monophysite  theology. 

Antioch  was  occupied  by  the  rival  patriarchs  Calendion  and 
FuUo.  Calendion  maintaiii^  the  OhaJcedonian  faith,  and  Fullo 
the  Eutychian  theory.  F  uUo,  besides,  in  unpardonable  impiety, 
added  a  supplement  of  his  own  invention,  to  the  Trisagion, 
which,  m  those  days  of  superstitbn  and  credulity,  was  regarded 

^  Mcfee  eanom,  intoriora  eUu  degastanmt,  reHqpumqiie  oorpfat  ipd,  >ciner6t 
TcnlD,  tradidenmt  Spoil.  457,  IV.  Byag.  n.  8.  Liberat  c  15.  Alax.  10. 394. 
Qoddan,  3,  556.    Victor,  322.  .  ^  ,^ 

•Liberate.  16.    Bifciola, 420.    Godeau, 3. 623.    Labb.5.S15.    Moren,8.196« 
'Bvag.n.  5.    T1ieoph.78.    Akz.  10.  416.    Morerl,  &  00.    Victor,  82S. 
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as  the  sacred  faymn,  sung  by  the  hply  angels  and  sea»phs  tfaat 
surround  the  throne  of  God.  Zeno,  at  firsts  patronized  Calen- 
dion  and  banished  FuUo.  But  Calendion,  in  the  end»  was  sus- 
pected of  favouring  the  revolt  of  Illus  and  Leontius ;  and  the 
emperor  therefore  banished  the  patriarch  to  Oasis,  and  outraged 
Christianity,  says  Godeau,  by  establishing  Fullo.* 

The  bishops  and  monks  varied  like  the  patriarchs  and  empe- 
rors. Many,  says  Godeau,  ^  followed  tl^  fiiith  of  the  court 
rather  than  that  of  the  Gospel;  and  displayed  a  baseness, 
unworthy  of  men  who  should  have  been  the  columns  of  the 
truth.'  Five  hundred  bishops  signed  the  encyclical  manifesto 
of  Basihscus ;  and,  according  to  their  own  declaration,  *•  with 
wiDingness  and  alacrity.'  These,  again,  on  the  dethronement 
of  BasiUscus  and  the  restoration  of  Zeno,  deprecated  the  whole 
transaction,  alleged  imperial  compulsion  as  a  palliation  for  their 
crime,  and  begged  pardon  of  Acacius  for  tbeu:  c^nce.' 

These  rival  factions  fulminated  against  each  other  mutual 
and  unwearied  excommunications.  The  lightning  of  anathemas 
continued,  in  uninterrupted  coruscatbns,  to  flash  through  tbe 
African,  Asiatic,  and  European  nations,  and  to  radiate  &om 
East  to  West  The  sphitual  artillery  was  adnurably  served, 
and,  in  continued  explosions,  carried,  not  death  indeed,  but 
damnation  in  every  oirection.  Proterios,  Timothy,  Juvenal, 
and  Calendion  cursed  iElunis,  Mongos,  Tfaeodosius,  and  FuUo : 
while  iEIurus,  Mongos,  Theodosius,  and  FuUo,  in  grateful  re- 
ciprocation, cursed  Proterios,  Timothy,  Juvenal,  and  Calendicm* 
Acacius  cursed  tbe  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  and 
Andoch  who  were  not  slow  in  repaying  the  comj^ment  Felix, 
the  Roman  pontiff,  cursed  all  by  wholesale.  Intrenched  in  tbe 
Vatican,  the  vicar-general  of  God  continued,  frwn  his  ecclesiaa* 
tical  battery,  to  thunder  excommunicadons  against  Mongos, 
FuUo,  and  Acaoius.' 

FuUo,  who  abetted  Monophysitism  and  corrupted  the  Trisa- 
gion,  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  these  invested 
benedictions.  Quinian,  in  a  Sacred  Synod,  aimed  no  less  than 
twelve  anathemas  at  FuUo's  devoted  head.  The  example  wa« 
foUowed  by  Acacius.  The  patriarch  of  Antioch,  it  seems, 
bad  in  483,  taken  the  hberty  of  writing  an  epistle  full  of  blas- 
phemy to  the  patriarch  of  Constandnople.  The  blasphemy 
caused  Acacius,  holy  man,  to  shudder.  He  assembled  a 
council,  therefore,  and  in  fuU  synod,  condemned,  says  Labb^ 
the  mad  error  of  the  mad  patriarch.     But  the  Roman  pontifff 

>  Theoph.  92.    Evag.  III.  8.    Godeau,  S.  649.     Labb.  5.  271. 

•  Evag.  III.  5,  9.    LiberatoB,  c.  16.    Alex.  10.  418.    Godeaa»  3.  620. 

•  Erag.  liL  5,  6.    Theoph.  104.    Godea.  3.  649.    SpoQ.  457,  484.  IV.    Alex 
10.  420? 
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as  was  rkfat,  excelled  eroi  the  Byzentme  patriarch  in  a  suitable 
name  and  in  an  appropriate  sentence,  for  the  impugner  of  the 
Cbalcedonian  faith  and  the  corrupter  of  the  sacred  hymn. 
Felix  denominated  FuUo  the  first-bom  of  the  devil,  and,  in  a 
holy  Roman  Council,  condemned  him  as  a  patron  of  Arianism, 
Sabellianism,  impiety,  heathenism,  and  idolatry.^ 

But  the  hardest^  or  at  least  the  most  signal  cursing-match, 
on  the  occasion,  was  between  Fehx  and  Acacius.  TheByzan-* 
tine  hierarch,  indeed,  had  committed  nothing  to  merit  the 
honour  of  exoomnmnication.'  He  disclaimed,  on  all  occasions, 
the  heresy  of  Eutychianism.  He  opposed  the  Monophyaan 
emperor  Basiliscus  and  his  circular  edict,  with  vigour  and 
success.  He  assembled  a  ConstantinopoUtan  synod,  and  con- 
demned -3Elurus,  Fulto,  Jdin,  and  Paul,  who  were  the  Mono* 
physite  bishops  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Apamea,  and  Ephesus. 
He  issued  a  ^nodal  reprobation  of  FuWs  addition  to  the 
Trisagion,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Acacius,  was  the  song  of 
the  Cherubim  in  Heaven.  He  patronized  no  heresy;  and, 
which  should  have  reecHnmended  him  to  mercy,  he  was  as 
ignorant  a»d  superstitious  even  as  his  Boman  infalhbilify.  But 
m  signed  the  Henoticon  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  communi- 
cated with  FuUo  without  a  formal  recognition  of  the  coimcil  of 
Chalcedon.  These  were  the  ostensible  reasons  of  the  pontiff's 
detestation  and  anathemas.  He  urged  the  equality  of  the 
Byzantine  with  the  Roman  See  ;  and,  of  course,  rejected  the 
pontifical  supremacr^.^  This  was  the  real  reason  and  the 
unpardonable  sin,  for  which  Felix  honoured  Acacius  with 
anathemas  and  degradation. 

His  infallibility's  denunciations,  however,  were,  at  Con« 
stantinople,  a  subject  of  sheer  mockery.  Acacius,  knowing 
the  ridiculousness  of  the  attempt,  received  the  intelligence  of 
his  deposition  with  perfect  contempt;  and,  nothing  loath, 
returned  the  compliment  in  kind  with  promptitude  and  devo- 
tion. The  patriarch,  like  another  Dioscorus,  excommunic€tted. 
his  in&llibiUty,  and  struck  his  name  out  of  the  Diptycs  or 
sacred  roll  of  registry.  He  then,  in  his  usoial  manner,  and  in 
defiance  of  Felix,  contint^  his  ministzy  and  retained  his 
dignity  till  the  day  of  his  death.' 

Acacius  was  supported  against  Felix  by  Zeno,  and  all  the 

^  InsanoB  Hie  insani  FoUonis  error  condemnatus  fuit  Labb.  5. 229, 230.  Petrqa 
primogenitiiB  Diaboli  filias.  Labb.  5. 166.  Le  Foulon  qn'il  appeUe  le  fila  premier 
n^  da  EHable.    Godeaa,  3.  650.    Biioiola,  424. 

*  Oedere  non  debere  RomaDao  Ecclesiffi.  Labb.  5.  246.  Erag.  HI.  5,  6. 
Lib^rat.  c.  17.    Spoil.  484.  IV.    Bray.  I.  255.    Alex.  10,  420. 

*  Ipse  excomnramcavit  Sammum  Poihtiflcein.  Ooesart,  3. 22.  Qui  yicemtepim 
dens,  Felicia  nomen  eraflit  e  diptychis.  PetaV.  1.  326.  Ad  mortem,  p«t«ocintot* 
imperatore,  remamtt  sacrificans.    Liberal.  3.  18. 
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oneutal  clerffy.  The  emperor,  knowing  the  iUegaUty  and 
injastice  of  t£e  sentence,  held  over  the  patriarch  the  protecting 
shield  of  hb  royal  authority.  The  Greek  clergy,  cm  the  same 
account,  contemned  the  Latin  or  Roman  anathemas,  and  com-* 
municated  with  the  Byzantine  patriarch.  Felix,  besides,  was, 
on  this  occasion,  unfortunate  in  his  own  agents.  Misenus  and 
Vitalis,  whom  he  had  commissioned  as  his  envoys  to  Constanti- 
Dople  against  Acacius,  joined  in  communion  witn  the  patriarch; 
and  heard,  without  disapprobation,  the  name  ot  Mongos 
repeated  from  the  sacred  registry.  Titus,  who  was  afterward 
despatched  on  a  similar  errand,  copied  the  exampb  of  Vitalis 
and  Misenus.^  These,  in  consequence,  put  Felix  to  the  task  of 
issuing  their  excommunication,  which,  however,  his  in&lltbili^, 
from  his  facility  in  this  duty,  seems  to  have  thought  no  trouble. 

The  Romem  pontiffs  had  hidierto  patronised  the  Chalcedo- 
nian  faith,  and  rejected,  with  resolution  and  perseverance,  the 
Monophysite  system.  Leo  had  supported  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  with  all  lus  talents  ana  influence.  Felix  had 
exhausted  himself  in  cursing  all  its  enemies.  But  the  hierarchs 
of  the  apostolic  see  were  soon  destined  to  alter  their  systemi 
and  exemplify  the  changeableness  of  all  earthly  things. 
Vigilius,  who  was  a  Roman  pontifl^  and  Martin  who  was  a 
Roman  saint,  deserted  the  council  of  Chalcedon  and  went  over 
to  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

Vigilius,  in  537,  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  dirone  by  the 
Empress  Theodora,  on  condidoQ  that,  on  his  promotion,  he 
would  profess  Eutychianism,  and  concur  in  restoring  Anatbe- 
mus  to  the  patriarchal  chair  of  Constantinople.  The  new 
pontiff  was  mithful  to  this  engagement  in  the  profession  of 
neresy.  He  condemned  the  Cnakedonian  fiitb,  and  declared 
in  favor  of  Monophysitism.  His  confession,  addressed  on  this 
occasion  to  Theodora  and  other  partizans  of  heterodoxy,  has 
been  preserved  by  Liberatus.'  He  rejected  the  dogma  of  two 
natures  in  the  Son  of  Gbd,  and  repealed  the  celebrated  epistle 
of  Leo.  His  infallibility  then  proceeded,  in  due  ferm  and 
without  delay  or  eouivocation,  to  pronounce  an  anathema 
a^inst  any  person  who  should  confess  two  ferms  in  tJhe  Medi- 
ator. This  was  like  a  man  determined  to  do  business.  His 
holiness,  in  consequence,  had  the  honour  of  cursing  his  several 
predecessors  and  successors,  the  holy  council  (H  Chakedcm, 

1  Bvag.  ni.  21.    8pon.  484*  ii    Bin.  3.  614.    Labb.  5. 346. 

•Vigiliassaainfideiiiicri|>ut;  duas  in  Ohriito  damnavit  nataraB;  et  retolreoi 
iMnma  Fapaa  Leonis  bio  dixit,  non  duas  Christom  oonfitemor  naturas ;  ted  ex  doa- 
hpB  natorii  compositam  unam  filiom.  Qui  dixit  in  Cbristo  duas  formas,  anathema 
tit.  Liberat  c.  22.  Anathema  dicebat  itt  qui  confitentor  duas  in  Chritto  Batont. 
Bellarmin,  1.  160.    Alex.  10.  429. 
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and  tiie  majority  of  the  past,  present,  and  future  Christian 
-world, 

Baronius  and  Binius  have  endeavoured  to  prove  this  docu*- 
ment,  preserved  in  Liberatus,  a  forgery.  Godeau  doubts  its 
genuineness.  But  their  arguments,  which  scarcely  deserve  the 
name,  have  been  confuted  by  Bellarmine,  Du  Pin,  and  Alexan- 
der. Liberatus,  Victor,  and  Facundus,  cotemporary  authors 
vouch  for  its  autfienticity.  Bellarmine  admits  the  heresy  of 
Vigilius ;  but  consoles  himself  under  the  distress  occasioned  by 
such  an  event,  with  the  real  or  fancied  dissimulation  of  its 
author,  and  the  illegality  of  hds  claim,  during  the  life  of  his  pre- 
decessor and  rival  Silverius,  to  the  papacy.  His  infallibility's 
approbation  of  heresy,  according  to  the  cardinal,  was  all  exter- 
nal profession,  while,  in  his  soul,  he  was  the  devoted  friend  of 
Catholicism.  Alexander  calls  Vigilius  *  a  hidden  traitor.^  The 
cardinal  and  the  soibonnist,  it  seems,  possessed  a  feculty  of  dis- 
cerning the  heart,  and  discovered  the  superiority  of  hypocrisy  to 
heresy.  Vigilius,  besides,  S8^  these  authors,  could  be  no  true 
pope  prior  to  the  death  of  Sifverius,  as  two  could  not  reign  at 
the  same  time.  The  church,  however,  has  oflen  been  blessed 
with  several  cotemporary  heads,  and  the  Messiah,  supplied,  on 
the  same  occasion,  with  several  vicars-general.  Vigifius,  what- 
ever might  have  been  his  right  when  he  issued  his  hopefiil  con- 
fession, was,  in  fact,  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  was  never  again 
elected  or  ordained.  He  occi^ied  the  pontifical  chair  and 
exercised  the  pontffical  authonty,  in  the  administration  of 
ecclesiastical  amirs,  throughout  papal  Christendom. 

The  sainted  Martin,  in  649,  followed  the  footsteps  of  Vigilius, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Lateran  ^nod,  decided  in  favour 
of  Eutyehianism.  This  assembly,  in  which  his  holiness  presided 
amounted  to  one  himdred  and  fifty  members,  who  all,  in  the 
fiiUi  canon  and  with  the  greatest  unanimity,  *  condemned  every 
person,  vrho,  according  to  the  holy  fathers,  does  not,  in  truth 
and  propriety,  confess  one  incarnated  nature  of  God  the 
Word.**  The  sentence  would  have  satisfied  Dioscorus,  Mongos, 
or  Fullo.  Bellarmine  represents  the  condemnation,  pronounced 
by  the  holy  synod,  as  equivalent  to  an  anathema.  Vigilius' 
decision  seems  to  have  been  personal.  Martin's  was  S3rnodaI. 
The  one  was  signed  only  by  the  author ;  while  the  other  was 
iubscribed  by  one  hunmred  and  fifty  of  the  Italian  prelacy. 

>  Dico  Vigflhun  damnasse  Oatholicam  fidem  Boliim  exteriori  profeflajone,  neque 
admo  haeretioiis  fint.  BeHarmin,  1.  760.  Oocnltoa  proditor.  Alex.  10.  429. 
Bin.  4.  400.    Oodeaa,  4.  203. 

*  Si  quia  aecnndnm  tanotoa  patrea  son  oonfitetur,  propria  etseotiiidiim  Taritetam, 
mam  natmvn  Dei  Verbi  inoarnatam,  coDdemnatiia  ait.  Bin.  4.  733.  Orabb.  % 
f34.    Labb.7.  360.    BeUanma,  HI.  4. 
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But  Martin,  who  is  a  saint,  had,  like  Vigilios,  who  was  littk 
better  than  a  sinner,  the  distinguished  honour  of  anathematiziog 
every  professor  of  orthodoxy. 

The  council  of  the  Lateran  presents  a  complete  contrast  to 
that  of  Chalcedon.  The  definition  of  Chalcedon  was  suggested 
by  the  pope  to  an  orthodox  emperor,  by  whom  it  was  forced,  io 
the  midst  of  noisy  opposition,  on  a  reluctant  synod.  The  canon 
of  the  Lateran  was  issued  by  the  pope,  in  a  willing  council,  in 
opposition  to  a  heterodox  emperor.  Marcian  pationized  Leo 
and  the  Chalcedonians.  Constans  withstood  Martin  and  the 
Laterans.  The  one  assembly  defined  a  duality  of  natures  in  tbe 
Son  of  God.     The  other  declared  in  favour  of  his  simple  unity. 

This  distracted  state  of  the  church  induced  Zeno,  prompted, 
some  say,  by  Acacius,  to  publish  the  celebrated  Henoticon  or 
edict  of  union.  The  emperor's  design,  in  this  undertaking, 
was  pacific.  He  intended  to  conciliate  the  pardzans  of  Mono- 
physitism  and  Catholicism,  and  supply  an  exposition  of  belief, 
which  each  jarring  faction,  without  compromismg  its  principles, 
might  sign.  The  means,  at  first  sight,  seemed  calculate  to 
obtain  the  end.  The  Henoticon,  preserved  by  Evagrius  and 
Liberatus,  was  addressed  to  the  Alexandrian,  Egyptian,  Lybian, 
and  Pentapolitan  clergy  and  laity.  This  royal  edict,  having, 
in  the  introduction,  lamented  the  dissensions,  which  had  occa- 
sioned the  massacres  and  bloodshed,  which  had  contaminated 
earth  and  air,  confirmed  the  inspired  and  unstained  iaith  of  the 
Nicene,  Constantinopolitan,  and  Ephesian  councils,  in  opposition 
to  Arianism,  Macedonianism,  and  Nestorianism.  The  Mediator, 
according  to  the  imperial  theology,  and,  in  agreement  with  the 
Chalcedonian  defimtion  without  mentioning  its  authority,  is 
consubstantial  with  God  in  HQs  deity,  and  with  man  in  His 
humanity ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  is  not  two,  but  one  incanu^ 
God  the  Word.^  This  last  expression,  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  a  litde  suspicious,  has  given  great  offence  to  Baronius, 
Godeau,  and  Petavius,  with  a  shoal  of  other  Romish  critics  and 
theologians. 

But  the  conclusion  of  the  royal  manifesto  conveys  the  fiightr 
fullest  sounds  of  terror  to  the  ear  of  superstition.  Zeno  spared 
Dioscorus  from  a  regard  to  the  Alexandrians  ;  but  anathemar 
tized  all  who,  at  Chalcedon  or  elsewhere,  might  have  dissented 
firom  the  imperial  confession.  His  Majesty,  though  a  layman, 
dared,  in  this  manner,  to  enact  a  formulary  of  faith,  and  excom- 
municate all  the  prelacy  who  dared  to  rerase  subscription. 

The  Henoticon  experienced  the  destiny  of  all  similar  attempts, 

*  £»a  'tvyx0^t^1f  »m  w  SvO'  Evag.  III.  14.  Incarnato  uno  de  Trmitate  D«o 
Terbo.    Libentoi.  c.  IS.    Alex.  10.  421.    Spond.  4S2.  iii 
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and  onW  augmented  the  evil  wbkh  it  was  designed  to  remedy. 
A  pacincatDr  is  seldom  a  favourite  with  man.  The  royal  edict, 
supported  by  imperial  power,  enjoyed,  however,  a  partial  and 
temporary  success,  and  was  signed  by  Acacius,  Mongos,  FuUo, 
and  indeed  by  aU  possessed  of  moderatbn.  The  Byzantine 
patriarch  and  his  clergy  acknowledged  the  edict  of  pacification : 
and  all  those  who  had  professed  Monophysitism,  whether 
ecclesiastics  or  laymen,  were  received  into  communion.  The 
Alexandrian  p&triarch  convened  a  general  assembly  of  the  clergy 
and  laity,  in  which  the  Henoticon  was  read  and  recognizra. 
The  pastor,  then,  like  a  good  shepherd,  exhorted  the  flock, 
united  in  one  faith  and  baptism,  to  mutual  peace  and  charity. 
The  easterns,  Calendion  excepted,  followed  the  footsteps  of  me 
Byzantines  and  Alexandrians.  FuUo  of  Antioch  and  even 
S^rmrias  of  Jansalem,  famed  for  his  sancti^,  subscribed  the 

gucinc  formulary  and  joined  in  reciprocal  communion.  The 
enoticon,  in  this  manner,  was,  under  Anastasius  in  503,  wel- 
comed by  the  oriental  prelacy,  who,  to  a  man,  agreed  to  live 
in  forbearance  and  tranquiUity* 

But  the  Henoticon  met  with  very  different  treatment  in  occi- 
dental Christendom.  The  west,  on  this  topic,  varied  from  the 
east.  Felix,  the  Roman  hierarch,  rejected  the  overture  (rf 
pacification  and  carried  every  thing  to  an  extremity.  Binius 
nas  drawn  a  striking  picture  of  the  pontiff's  opposition.  His 
holiness  proscribed  and  execrated  the  Henoticon  of  the  most 
impious  Zeno,  who,  though  a  layman,  presumed  to  denounce 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  enact  a  rule  of  faith,  prescribe  a  law 
to  the  diurch,  and,  stealing  the  keys  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
burl  the  anathemas  of  the  hierarchy  against  aU  who  disclaimed 
bis  usurpation  and  tyranny.*  Tne  edict  his  infallibility  de- 
nominated an  impiety ;  and  he  pronounced  sentence  against  all 
who  subscribed  it.  The  western  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  seem, 
on  this  question,  to  have  joined  the  Roman  pontiff.  The 
western  hierarch,  in  this  manner,  engaged  in  hostility  against 
the  eastern  patriarchs,  and  the  Latin  against  the  Grecian 
clergy. 

The  critics  and  theologians  of  Romanism  differ  as  to  the  or- 
thodoxy of  the  Henoticon.  The  royal  manifesto  has  been  re- 
presented as  rank  heresy  by  an  array  of  popish  doctors  and 
critics,  such  as  Baronius,  Spondanus,  Bisciola,  Petavius,  Binius, 
Labb6,  Moreri,  Godeau,  and  Victor.  Baronius  characterizes 
the  Henoticon  as  a  tacit  repeal  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and 

'  Proscripnt  et  ezeozaSas  est  hnpiiasiiBi  Zenonis  Henoticon.  Hoc  impiifsimnm 
Morilegi  ImperatoriB  edictam  impietatiB  eeminarinm  nontantam  proscripsit,  yemm 
etaam  sabscribontes  anathematis  sententia  condenmayit.  Bin.  3.  594.  Labb.  5. 
141.    Bpon.488.  m. 
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in  this  is  followed  by  Spondanus,  Bisdola,  Petavius,  and  Mo- 
reri.  Binius,  quotc^d  and  approved  by  Labb^,  calls  the 
imperial  edict  of  pacification  an  impiety.  The  proclamatkm 
of  Zeno  put  Oodeau  into  a  dreadfiil  passion.  The  impbus 
edict,  says  this  historian,  not  only  anathematized  the  defimdon 
of  Chalcedon,  die  last  criterion  of  truth ;  but  condemned  Euty- 
dnanism  only  to  conceal  its  approbation  of  heresy.* 

This  array  of  doctors  has  been  confix>nted  by  others,  mtwng 
whom  are  Asseman,  Pagiiis,  and  Alexander,  supported,  in  the 
rear  by  the  schoolmen.  These  acquit  the  Henoticon  of  heresy. 
Asseman  and  Pagius  represent  it  as  firee  from  error,  while, 
according  to  Alexander,  it  is  free  from  heresy  and  gives  no  sup- 
port to  Eutychianism.*  The  schoolmen,  with  all  their  subtlety 
and  distinctbns,  could  find  no  blemish  in  this  celebrated  docu- 
ment An  annotator  on  Evagrius  came  to  the  same  conduaoo. 
Some,  in  this  manner,  accuse,  and  some  acquit  the  Henoticon 
of  heresy.  These,  therefore,  call  Calholicism,  what  those 
denominate  heresy.  The  ablest  theologian  of  the  p^iacy,  in 
this  way,  cannot  discriminate  between  truth  and  error,  and 
confound  Romanism  with  heterodoxy.  This  presents  an  odd 
specimen  of  unity,  and  a  strange  proof  of  the  mmiutabifity  of 
a  system. 

The  distracted  state  of  the  church,  under  Anastasius  in  491, 
has  been  depicted,  in  bold  language,  by  Evagrius  a  contempo- 
rary historian,  who  witnessed  the  scenes  which  he  has  described. 
The  representation,  in  part,  has  been  transcribed  by  Alexander.' 
All  Christendom,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afiica,  was,  says 
Evagrius,  divided  into  diversified  atid  jarring  &ctic»is.  One 
party  adhered,  ^th  the  utmost  pertinacity,  to  the  fiadi  of 
Chalcedon.  These  deprecated  the  alteration  of  a  single  sylla- 
ble or  even  a  single  letter  in  the  Chalcedonian  definitbru  The 
opposing  faction,  on  the  contrary,  rejected  and  even  anathe- 
matized the  faith  of  Chalcedon.  One  class  patronized  the 
Henoticon  with  unshaken  obstinacv  and  resolution,  while 
another  execrated  that  edict  as  the  fountain  of  heresy.  The 
partizans  and  opponents  of  Zeno's  manifesto,  in  the  mean  time, 

I  Tacitam  hnmiscait  abrogationem  concilii  Cbalcedonensis.  Spon.  4S3.  m.  In 
eo  tacita  merat  conoHii  Ohalcedonensia  abrojnitio.  Petav.  1.  330.  Cet  edit  pio- 
non^oit  axintii^me  contre  le  concile  de  Chakedoine.  Moreri,  4.  77.  Oomet 
hsretici,  domnata  synodo  Ohalcedonense,  efficerentar.  BiBciola,  423.  Cet  edit 
impie  pronon^oit  anathdme  contre  le  concile  de  Ohalcedoine,  qui  otoit  la  dorniere 
r6gle  de  la  v^rit6  orthodoxe.  Oodeao,  3.  656.  Poor  cacher  rapprobation  de 
llieresie.  Godeaa,  3v  656.  Zeno,  per  Henoticum,  a  cathoUca  fide  recedit. 
Victor,  324. 

*  Henoticon  Zenonia  Batychianam  hsrenm  non  adaCmere.  Alex.  10.  412. 
Assem.  I.  343.    Pagioa,  2.  411. 

'  Alii  Zenonis  Henotico  mordicni  adhcerebaat,  tametsi  de  nitt  ant  de  duftbos  nBr 
taria  inter  se  diMideroBt.    Alex.  10.  424.    Byag.  III.  90. 
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disagreed  about  the  unity  and  duality  of  our  Lord-  Some,  de- 
ceived by  the  ambiguity  of  the  imperial  confession,  ascribed 
two  natures  to  the  6^  of  Grod  and  others  only  one* 

The  several  factions,  amid  the  Eastern,  Western,  and  African 
dissensions,  refused  reciprocal  communion.  The  easterns 
would  not  communicate  with  the  westerns  or  Africans ;  and 
these  again  in  return,  rejected  the  communion  of  the  easterns. 
Dissension,  at  last,  advanced  even  to  a  greater  extremity.  The 
orientals,  among  themselves,  proceeded  to  mutual  division  and 
excommunication :  while  the  Europeans  and  Africans  engaged 
in  similar  altercation  with  each  other  and  with  strangers.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  Latins  and  Greeks  in  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century.  The  annals  of  the  reformation  present  no  scene  of 
equal  diversity  and  anathemas.  The  patrons  of  Protestantism 
have,  on  some  points,  differed,  but  never  anathematized. 
Execrations  of  this  kind,  the  protestant  leaves  to  the  papist,  as 
they  express  a  concentrated  malevolence  and  miscreancy, 
inconsistent  with  the  light  and  the  principles  of  the  reformation. 

The  popish  communion  through  eastern  and  western  Chris- 
tendom, exhibited,  in  this  manner,  a  ridiculous  and  disgusting 
diversity  on  the  subject  of  Monophysitism.  Emperors,  popes, 
and  councils  clashed  in  continued  anathemas  and  excommuni- 
cation. A  theory,  which  had  been  entertained  by  the  pontiffs 
Felix  and  Julius,  as  well  as  by  the  samts  Cyril,  Gregory, 
Athanasius,  and  Nazianzen,  was,  when  broached  by  a  monk  of 
Constantinople,  stigmatized  as  a  heresy.  A  Byzantine  council, 
amidst  curses  and  execrations,  deprived  its  advocate  of  the 
sacerdotal  dignity  and  ecclesiastical  communion.  The  Ephe- 
sian  council,  convened  by  Theodosius  and  containing  an 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  eastern  prelacy,  reversed  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  decision,  declared  the  alleged  heresiarch  ortho- 
dox, ana  restored  him  to  communion  with  the  priesthood. 

The  general  council  of  Chalcedon  repealed  the  enactments 
of  Ephesus,  and  issued  three  jarring  creeds.  This  assembly, 
clothed  with  infalUbility,  first  passed,  in  loud  acclaim,  the  famed 
Tome  of  Leo,  which  has  been  styled  the  column  of  orthodoxy. 
Its  second  confession,  which  was  clearly  the  feith  of  the  council, 
consisted  of  unqualified  monophysitism.  Its  definition,  at  last, 
which  was  forced  on  the  infallible  synod  by  Leo  and  Mar- 
cian,  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  contained  the  faith,  which,  on 
account  of  its  final  triumph  and  establishment,  has  been  de- 
nominated Catholicism.  All  these  forms  of  belief,  the  holy 
unerring  council  adopted  in  deafening  yeUs  and  with  frightful 
and  reiterated  anathemas. 

Eastern  and  western  Christendom,  notwithstanding  the  defi- 
nition of  Chalcedon,  split    into    three    contending    factions. 
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Emperorsy  pontiflb,  clergy,  and  people  divided  in  fiivonr  of 
Eutychiazdsmy  the  Chalcedonian  fidth,  or  Zeno's  Henotiooii. 
The  emperors  Marcian,  Leo,  and  Justin  patronized  Catholicism. 
ZenOy  Basiliscus,  and  Anastasius,  in  the  general  opinion,  coun- 
tenanced heresy.  Leo  and  Felix,  Roman  pontifis,  stamped  the 
definition  of  Chalcedon  with  the  broad  seal  of  their  iniaUibility. 
Vigilius  and  Martin  affixed  the  signature  of  their  inerrabili^ 
to  monophysitism  and  the  simple  unitjr  of  Emmanuel  The 
cniental  patriarchs,  FuUo,'  Mongos,  and  .£luros  waged  a  spirit- 
ual  war  against  Calendion,  Proterios,  and  Timothy,  while  the 

dacy  and  ^pulace  fought  in  the  ranks  of  then:  respective 
ers.    Latins  and  Greeks,  Europeans  and  Afiicang,  dum- 
dered  mctoal  excommunications  ana  anathemas. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


MONOTHELITISM. 

• 

Iff  ailTKiai.  KBCXPTlOlf— SUPFORTED  9T  THS  ROMAN  XMPXROR,  AMU  BT  TMM 
▲HTlOCRIAHi  ALBZAffDRIAN,  BTZANTINX,  AND  ROMAN  PATRIARCHS — ^IT8  020RA* 
DATION  FROM  CATHOLICISM  TO  HXRXST— TBS  XCTHX8M  OR  XXPOStTION — TBI 
SMPXROR  AND  TBX  0RBKK8  AGAINST  TBX  POPK  AND  TBI  LATINS— TBX  TTPX  OR 
FORMULARY — SXCOND  BATTLX  BXTWKXN  TBX  ORIXKS  AND  TBS  LATINS — SXCOND 
TRIUMPB  OF  MONOTBXLITIBM— 81ZTB  OXNXRAL  COVNOIL — TOTAL  OTXRTHROW  OP 
MONOTHXLIT18M— -ITS  PARTIAL  RXVIYAL— ITS  VNITXRSAL  AND  FINAL  XZTINCTION. 
• 

MoNOTQEunsH  ascribed  only  one  will  and  one  operation  to 
the  Son  of  God.  This  will  or  volition,  according  to  this  system, 
proceeded,  not  from  the  humanity,  but  from  the  divinity.  The 
patrons  of  this  theology,  indeed,  disclaimed  monophysitism, 
admitted  the  Mediator's  Godhead  and  manhood,  and  attributed 
to  the  latter  both  action  and  passion,  such  as  volition,  motion, 
Airst,  hunger,  and  pain.     But  the  agency,  the  partisans  of  this 

System  referred  to  the  deity,  and  the  mere  instrumentality  to 
e  humanity,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  soul  actuates  the 
bodv.  Catholicism,  on  the  contrary,  as  established  by  the 
sixth  general  council,  rejected  this  tmity,  and  maintained  the 
dogma  of  two  wills  and  operations.  One  volition,  in  this 
system,  belonged  to  the  deity  and  one  to  the  humanity.*  This 
metaphysical  distinction,  in  which,  however,  Catholicism  seems 
to  use  the  correctest  phraseology,  continued,  for  a  long  period, 
to  divide  Christendom,  and,  in  its  progress,  to  excite  dissension, 
animosity,  execration,  anathemas,  exconmiunications,  massacre, 
and  bloodshed. 

Alexander  traces  monothelitism  to  an  infernal  origin.  *  This 
heresy,'  says  the  historian,  *  burst  from  hell.**  Its  earthly 
author,  however,  as  appears  from  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Dora,  in 
the  Lateran  council  under  Martin,  was  Theodorus  of  Pharan  in 
Palestina,  who  perhaps  according  to  Alexander,  came  from 
the  Tartarian  regions  or  had  a  commission  from  Satan.  This . 
innovator  broached  his  shocking  impiety,  as  his  silly  meta* 

>  Theoph.  218.    Godea.  5.  128.    Alex.  13.  23.    Bin.  4,  577.  et  6.  6. 
*  Herons  ex  inferix  erapit.    AXex.  13.  27.    Labb.  7.  106. 
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physics  have  been  called,  about  the  year  620,  A  specalator, 
who  had  hved  in  obscurity,  fahricated  this  new  theory,  to 
employ  the  thoughts  or  awaken  the  animosity  of  emperors, 
popes,  and  councils. 

But  neither  the  obscurity  of  the  author  nor  the  alleged  blas- 
phemy of  the  system  prevented  its  circulation.  Heresy,  like 
pestilence,  is  contagious ;  and  Monothelitism  soon  obtained 
general  dissemination,  and,  by  its  universal  reception,  became 
entided  to  assume  the  boasted  name  of  Catholicism.  Greeks 
and  Latins,  through  oriental  and  western  Christendom,  em- 
braced the  innovation,  which,  in  its  infancy,  was  patronized  by 
the  Roman  emperor,  and  by  the  Antiochian,  Alexandrian, 
Byzantine,  and  Roman  Patriarchs  and  Clergy. 

The  emperor  Heraclius,  anxious  to  reconcile  the  Jacobites 
to  CathoUcism,  and  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  Anastasins, 
Cyrus,  and  Sergius,  issued  an  edict  in  favour  of  MonotheUtism. 
Depending  on  the  judgment  of  others,  and  conversant  with 
mihtary  tactics  rather  than  with  Christian  thSology,  the  royal 
warrior  lent  his  imperial  authority  in  support  of  heterodoxy. 
Godeau  accuses  Heraclius  of  *  abandoning  the  faith,  protecting 
a  heresy,  and  inflicting  a  mortal  wound  on  Catholicism.* 
*  Inimical  to  God  and  hardened  in  soul,  the  emperor,'  says 
Baronius,  *  published  his  exposition  to  estabUsh  an  unpiety.*^ 

Anastasius,  Macedonius,  and  Macarius,  Patriarchs  of 
Antioch,  disseminated  the  Monothelitism,  which  was  patronized 
by  the  emperor  HeracUus.  Anastasius  or  Athanasius,  who  had 
supported  Jacobitism  as  well  as  Monothelitism,  was  promoted 
to  tne  patriarchal  throne  by  the  emperor  in  630,  and  retained 
this  dignity  for  ten  years.  Macedonius,  his  successor  favoured 
the  same  theory.  Macarius,  who  was  deposed  in  the  sixth 
general  council,  maintained  this  error  with  the  utmost  obsti- 
nacy. The  suffragans  of  these  dignitaries  embraced  tins 
system,  and  were  followed  by  the  laity  without  a  single  murmur 
of  opposition  or  animosity.* 

Cyrus  foUowed  the  example  of  Anastasius.  Promoted  to  the 
See  of  Alexandria,  this  Patriarch  in  633,  convened,  in  that  city, 
a  great  council,  which  decided  in  favour  of  one  will  and  opera- 
tion and  anathematized  all  who  dissented.  The  decision  was 
received  without  any  opposition  by  the  prelacy  as  well  as  the 
people  of  the  diocese.^  Monothelitism,  therefore,  became  tne 
faith  of  the  Alexandrian  as  well  as  the  Antiochian  See. 

Sergius  concurred  with  Anastasius  and  Cyrus.  The  Byzan- 
tine Patriarch,  with  the  design  of  giving  more  weight  to  his 

1  Theopfa.  218.    ZonaraB,  2.  6.    Godeau,  5.  161.    Spoa.  639. 1. 
«  Theoph.  218.    Oedren.  1.  381.    Godean,  5.  1^    Moreri,  1.  499. 
'  Gedren.  1.  332.    Bin.  5.  220.    Godean,  5.  138.    Spon.  633.  H. 
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decisuxi,  sssembled  also  a  council  of  bis  suffiragaos ;  and  all 
these,  with  the  utmost,  unanimity,  decided  in  favour  of  the 
same  speculation*  The  clepgy  agreed  with  their  patriarch. 
Cyrus,  some  time  after/ wrote  a  flattering  letter  to  Sersius  :  and 
praised  the  Ecthesis  of  the  emperor  and  the  patriarcn,  which, 
he  said,  *  was  clear  as  sun-beams.'* 

Monothehtism,  in  tbis  manner,  becE^e  the  iaith  of  the 
Greeks.  The  harmony  of  the  eastern  clergy,  on  this  theory,  is 
Stated  in  the  celebrated  Ecthesis  or  Exposition.  The  Oriental 
prelacy  received,  with  the  utmost  readiness,  a  form  of  behef, 
which  inculcated  the  dogma  of  one  will.  This  heresy,  Godeau 
admits,  '  was  maintained  by  the  emperor  and  the  three  oriental 
patriarchs,  poisoned  nearly  the  whole  of  eastern  Christendom, 
and  corrupted  the  prelacy  and  the  people.'  Godeau's  state- 
ment is  repeated  by  Bruys.  Maimbourg  attests  *  the  concord 
of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  and  the  patriarchs  Anastasius, 
Macarius,  Cyrus,  and  Sergius  in  behalf  of  this  error.'^ 

Honorius,  the  Roman  pontifl',  next  declared  in  favour  of 
Monothehtism.  *  His  infalhbiUty,  in  two  letters  written  in  reply 
U>  the  Byzantine  patriarch,  expressed,  in  clear  and  unequivocal 
terms,  his  behef  of  one  will  in  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  un- 

Jualified  assent  to  the  decision  of  Sergius.  His  supremacy 
enied  that  any  of  the  fathers  had  taught  the  doctrine  of  two 
wiUs.  He  represented  the  question  concerning  the  operations, 
as  trifling  and  undecided  by  Scriptural  or  Synodal  authority. 
His  infaflibihty's  approbation  of  the  opinion,  embraced  by  the 
Byzantine  patriarch,  was  express,  and  caused  Honorius  to  be 
anathematised  with  Sergius  in  the  sixth  general  council,  as  the 
ftJlower  of  that  chief  of  the  heresy.^ 

The  pontiff*'s  letter,  on  this  occasion,  was  dogmatical :  and 
the  sixth  general  council  characterised  it  by  this  epithet.  His 
holiness,  says  Du  Pin,  '  spoke  in  this  production  from  the  chair, 
and  supported  the  Monothelan  error  oy  a  decretal  definition.* 
His  bull  was  an  answer  to  the  Constantinopohtan  patriarch, 

1  Theoph.  219.     Labb.  7.  214.    Alex.  13.  33. 

3  Exceperont  Patriarcbis  sedibus  praesoles,  et  gratanter  ei  cooBensenuit.  Labb. 
7.  202.  Qui  fetoit  soustenae  par  PEmpereur,  et  les  trois  Patriarches  d'Orient. 
Presqne  tout  I'Orient  en  fflt  empoisonnfe.  Les  Patriarcbes  et  lea  prelata  fetapt  oor- 
rompas,  oorrompoient  lean  troupeaaz.  Godeau,  5.  153»  166.  L'h6r6aie  det 
Monothelites  soustenue  par  presque  tout  POrient.     Bray.  1.^  423. 

SergioB  entreprit  de  repandre  cette  beresie  dans"  tout  l*Orient.  U  avoit  ponrlo^, 
Cms,  Maoaire,  et  Atbanase.  II  entraiua  ce  panvre  f^rmcei  dan»  cette  lumTelie 
ber6sie.     Maimb.  108. 

»  Unam  voluntatem  fatemur  Domini.  Bin.  5.  203.  Labb.  7. 962.  Haec  nobis 
cum  Fratemitas  veetra  pradicat,  sicut  et  nos  es  vobiacum  unanimiter  praedicamoi. 
Labb.  7.  966. 

Sergio  et  Honorio  anathema.  Alexander,  13.  303.  In  omnibus  ejus  mentem 
iecatus  est     Labb.  7.  978.     Maimburg,  110. 

*  Monothelitaram  errorem  decretali  enistola  definivit.  Du  Pin,  349, 352.  Bniy% 
1.  424.    Godeau,  5.  140.    Bellannin,  ad  Clem.  8.    Gam.  in  Diur|i. 
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aiid  indeed  to  the  Byzantine  and  Alexandrian  councHs,  to  'whom 
he  prescribed  die  means,  which  he  thought  necessary  for  the 
unity  of  the  fidth  and  the  presdirvation  of  Catliolicism.  His 
letter  dso  was  sanctioned  by  a  Roman  Synod.  The  poDfdfis 
of  this  age,  Bellarmine  and  Gamier  have  shown,  issued  nothiiw 
of  this  kind  without  the  authority  of  a  council.  The  faith  of 
Honorius  therefore  was,  like 'that  of  Cyrus  and  Sergius,  recom 
mended  by  the  Synodal  sentence  of  the  SuflfSragan  clergy. 

The  only  opposition  to  Monothelitism  arose  from  Sophronios, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  He  convened  a  council  in  633,  which 
condemned  this  system  and  decided  in  favour  of  two  wills. 
He  also  dispatched  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Dora,  at  the  head  of  a 
solemn  deputation  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  solicit  the  condem 
nation  of  the  Monothclan  theology,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  and  the  feith  of  antiquity.  But  his 
infallibility  had  already  declared  for  the  unity  of  the  Mediatoi's 
will.  He  therefore  recommended  peace,  and  obliged  the 
deputation  to  promise,  in  name  of  dieir  patriarph,  to  forego  all 
discussion  on  this  difficult  question.  This  injunction,  which 
was  the  offspring  of  sound  wisdom  and  discretion,  and  which, 
had  it  been  always  afterward  observed,  would  have  prevented 
much  useless  discussion  and  unchristian  animosity,  was,  during 
the  life  of  Honorius,  faithfidly  obeyed.  Sophronius,  as  well  as 
Cyrus  and  Sergius,  preserved,  on  this  subject^  a  profound 
silence  and  remained  in  inactivi^.* 

During  the  five  years,  therefore,  which  elapsed  fixwn  the 
deputation  of  Sophronius  to  Honorius  in  633,  tul  die  death  of 
the  pontiff  in  638,  the  whole  Romish  communion,  Greeks  and 
Latins,  received,  by  silent  or  avowed  consent,  the  faith  of 
Monothelitism.  A  pontifical  decision,  admitted  by  the  clergv, 
constitutes,  according  to  Popish  theologians,  a  stmidard  of  faSo. 
Such  at  the  Majmooth  examination,  was  the  statement  of  Crotty, 
Brown,  Slevin,  and  Higgins.*  Monothelitism,  on  this  supposi- 
tion, was,  in  the  be^nning  of  the  seventh  century,  transubstan- 
tiated into  Catholicism.  The  Greeks,  in  general,  avowed  their 
Monothelitism.  Sophronius  and  his  clergy,  who  at  first  resisted, 
concurred,  at  last,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Honorius, 
in  tacit  acquiescence.  The  western  hierarch  and  episcopacy 
received  the  same  theology  without  the  fidntest  murmur  of 
hostility.  The  pope  declared  in  its  favour,  and  the  clergy 
submitted  in  cordial  unanimity.  A  breath  of  discontent  was 
not  heard,  for  five  revolving  years,  through  aE  the  vride  extent 
of  oriental  and  western  Chimendom.    A  single  fact,  indicating 

>  Theoph.  21S.    Oedren.  1.  S31.    ZcmarM,  S.  67.    Span.  689.  m.    Labbeub 
6. 1481. 
•  May.  Beport,  78, 154, 259, 274. 
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a  disbeEef  of  this  83r8tem,  Gmn  the  publication  of  die  pontiff 'i 
ktter  tin  his  dissolution^  could  not  be  culled  from  all  the  maga- 
zines of  ecclesiastical  histoiy  and  all  the  literary  monuments 
of  the  east  and  west  .  The  Honothelan  theology,  therefore, 
onbraced  by  the  clergy  of  the  papal  communion,  was,  by  this 
easy  and  simple  process,  transK>rmed  into  genuine  Romanism* 
Acccnrding  to  Goaeau,  *  Heraclius  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on 
the  church.'  The  ChalcedoDian  council,  says  Theophanes, 
became,  on  this  occasion,  a  great  reproach,  *  and  the  Catholic 
CmiBCH  was  overthrown.** 

Monothelitism,  however,  which,  in  the  Popedom  of  Hono- 
rius,  had  been  elevated  into  orthodoxy,  was,  m  the  vicissitude 
of  human  affiurs  and  in  the  variations  of  the  Roman  faith, 
degraded  into  hercOT.  This  theology,  expelled  fix>m  the  throne 
of  Catholiciffln,  which  it  had  usurped,  wi^,  amid  sacerdotal 
and  imperial  anathemas,  consigned,  with  execration,  to  the 
empire  of  heterodoxy  and  perdition.  Its  legitimacy  was  dis-* 
pnted,  and  its  dynas^,  amidst  clerical  imprecations  and  bal- 
derdash, was  overthrown.  A  revolution  ol  this  kind,  however, 
was  not  eflfected  without  opposition  and  animosity. 

The  bel%erents,  in  this  war  of  words,  were  the  Greeks  and 
the  Latins.  The  Pope  and  the  Latins  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  eniperor  and  the  Greeks :  and  each,  during  the 
campaign,  displayed  admirable  skill  in  ecclesiastical  tactics. 
Heraclius  or  Sergius  in  his  name  commenced  hostilities  in  689, 
by  the  pubUcadon  of  the  Ecthesis  or  Exposition  of  the  faith. 
This  c^ebrated  edict,  having  rejected  Arianism,  Nestorianism, 
and  Euiychianism,  proceeds,  m  express  terms,  to  teach  the 
unity  of  the  Mediator's  will  and  to  interdict  all  controversy  on 
the  operations^  The  unity  of  the  one  was  defined,  and  sflence 
enjoined  on  the  other;  while  the  definition  and  interdictiim 
WCTe  followed  by  ihe  usual  volleys  of  anathemas.'  This 
exposition,  issued  by  the  emperor,  was  received  by  the  oriental 
patriarchs  and  prelacy. 

Monothelitism  and  the  Exposition,  approved,  m  this  manner, 
by  the  emperor  and  the  easterns,  were,  with  horror  and  execra- 
tion, condemned  by  the  pope  and  the  westerns.  Pope  John 
marshalled  his  episcopal  troops,  and,  at  their  head,  discharged 
his  spiritual  artillery  m>m  the  Vatican,  loaded  with  curses  and 
anamemas  against  the  Monothelan  army  of  the  east.  His 
^odal  battery  was  pointed  agunst  Monothelitism  and  the 
Exposition.    Monodi^tism,  Jdm  in  his  synod  declared  to  be 

»  HflneBn  fit  one  pkye  mortelle  a  F Bgliie.    Oo^mo,  5.  ISl.    Bk  W«  ^•^ 
(|#vvo8oi  Xa9^fh>QS*  MM  ii  inBiAJunj  tiau^awk  fUpuft969.    Tliaop.  918. 
•ZooBii,3.69.    Ubb.6.  Id08,et7.306.    Blii.4.eM.    Alex.  18.  31. 
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contrary  to  the  fiutb,  tbe  fathers,  and  the  council  of  Cfcialcedon.* 
The  silence  enjoined,  as  well  as  the  unity  of  will  taught  in  the 
Ecthesis,  offended  the  pontiff  and  his  clergy.  Ecclesiastics, 
in  all  ages,  seem  to  have  challenged  verbal  contention  as  their 
inalienable  prerogative ;  and  this,  at  that  period,  appears  to  have 
been  their  ruling  passion.  The  emperor's  interdict,  therefore, 
these  noisy  polemics  deprecated  as  an  invasion  of  their  rights, 
and  as  treason  against  the  church  and  their  freedom. 

The  African  clergy  also  declared,  with  distinguished  zeal 
against  Monothelitism.  Colombas,  Stephen,  and  Raparatus 
metropoUtans  of  Numidia,  Byzaca,  and  Mauritania,  anathema- 
tized the  heresy  of  one  will  in  their  respective  councils  ;  and 
sent  letters  to  the  same  effect  addressed  to  the  emperor,  the 
pope,  and  the  Byzantine  patriarch.     Victor  also,  the  Cartha- 

S'nian  bishop,  despatched  Melosus,  with  a  solemn  embassy  to 
e  Roman  hierarch,  declaring  his  promotion,  his  attachment 
to  the  faith  of  antiquity,  and  his  detestation  of  the  heresy  of 
Monothelitism.^ 

All  this  apparatus  of  edicts,  councils,  imprecations,  anathe- 
mas, and  excommunications,  however,  produced  no  decisive 
effect.  The  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  the  partizans  of  orthodoxy 
and  heterodoxy,  held  their  several  systems  with  unyielding 
pertinacity.  The  authority  of  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  on 
this  occasion,  was  divided.  The  emperor,  when  he  exerted 
his  influence,  could  always  command  a  majority,  and  often 
the  whole  of  the  clergy.  The  emperor  and  pope,  when  united, 
could  always  effect  unanimity  of  profession  among  the  conscien- 
tious bishops.  But  Heraclius  and  John,  on  this  occasion,  pat- 
ronized two  contending  factions  ;  and  his  menesty,  besides,  was 
not  determmed.  He  had  been  entrapped  mto  Monothelitisin 
by  Anastasius,  Cyrus,  and  Sergius,  in  the  full  confidence  of  its 
orthodoxy.  But  the  declaration  of  the  Latins  awakened  doubts 
ip  his  mind ;  and  he  remained,  therefore,  in  suspense  and 
inactivity,  The  balance  of  victory,  in  consequence,  was  sus- 
pended in  equilibrium ;  and  the  holy  Fathers,  both  of  the  East 
and  West,  expended  their  curses  and  their  excommunicatioas 
for  nothing. 

The  former  battle  being  indecisive,  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
prepai-ed  again  for  action.  The  Greeks  indeed,  though  headed 
by  the  emperor,  being  weary  of  war,  appear,  on  this  occasion, 
to  have  been  inclined  to  peace.  But  the  Latins  rejected  all 
cessation  of  arms.  The  organs  of  combativeness,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Spurzheim  and  phrenology,  must  have  been  well 

>  Theopb.  219.    Cedreii.t.  333.    Petav.  2.  138.    Maimb.  111.    Labb.  6.  U(I2. 
Bin.  4.  734. 
«  CedrWL  2. 332.    Tbe<^  219.    Bruy.  1.  440.    Petaviui,  1.  379. 
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developed  in  the  Western  clergy.  Their  pugnacity,  after  six 
teen  years  war,  with  some  intervals,  had  suffered  no  diminution 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  former  campaign. 

The  emperor  Constans,  pretending  to  inspiration,  issued,  in 
648,  a  pacific  overture,  which  he  styl^  the  Type  or  Formulary. 
This  edict,  suggested  by  Paul  the  Byzantine  patriarch,  having, 
with  great  perspicuity  and  without  any  partiality,  explained 
the  opinions  cm  the  subject  of  contention,  and  expressed  deep 
regret  for  the  unhallowed  divisions  of  the  Christian  community, 
interdicted  all  disputation  on  the  contested  topics  of  the  will 
and  operations.  All  discussion  of  these  metaphysical  and 
difficult  questions  was  forbidden  each  party,  on  pain  of  Divine 
judgment  and  imperial  indignation.  The  clergy  who  should 
ofSsnd  against  the  edict  of  pacification  were  to  be  degraded, 
the  monks  excommunicated,  and  the  nobility  deprived  of  their 
rank  and  property.  The  Type  differed  from  the  Ecthesis^ 
The  Ecthesis  defined  the  unity  of  the  will,  and  enjoined  silence 
only  on  the  operations.  The  Type  defined  nothuag,  and  pro- 
hibited all  controversy  on  both  these  subjects.  The  Greeks* 
acquiesced  in  the  manifesto  of  pacification^  and  submitted, 
wii  willingness,  to  the  imperial  authority.* 

But  the  Latins,  headed  by  the  pope  and  disinclined  to  peace, 
commenced  immediate  hostilides ;  and,  firom  the  secretary  ot 
^  Lateran,  hurled  anathemas  from  their  spirUual  engines 
against  the  impiety  of  the  Ecthesis,  the  atrocity  of  the  Type, 
and  the  heresy  of  Monothelitism.  Pope  Martin  led  the  charge 
against  the  emperor  and  the  Greeks.  Full  of  zeal  for  the 
&ith,  or  rather  actuated  with  the  spirit  of  faction,  this  pontiff, 
in  649,  assembled,  in  the  Lateran,  no  less  than  150  bishops 
collected  from  Italy  and  the  adjacent  islands*  This  assembly, 
more  numerous  than  some  general  councils,  fulminated  execra- 
tions against  Monothelitism  and  the  most  wicked  Type,  which 
was  published  by  Constans,  and  calculated  to  restrain  men 
from  professing  the  truth  or  combatii^  error*  The  sacred, 
^nod  also  thtmdered  imprecations,  with  great  spirit  and  devon 
tion,  against  Theodorus,  Cyrus,  Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  Paul,  and  all 
who  enteitained  their  heretical  impiety.* 

This  campai^,  like  the  former,  was  indecisive,  po&stans 
showed  no  partiality  to  Monothelitism  or  to  Catholiasm ;  but 
maintained,  on  the  contrary,  an  armed  neutrality.  His  only 
design  seems  to  have  been  the  promotion  of  peace,  and  the 
extinction    of  faction    and   animosity.    Caliopas,    therefore, 

iLabb.7.239.    Alex.  13.  85.    6x7^1,1.441. 

"Typa  OoottantaB  Imperatoris  danmato,  MonotheHtamm  haeresHn,  ^^''^^ 
netoteo  et  prottotorea  dim  mnltavit  MabiUon.  1.  407.  Maimbarg,  111*  Crabb. 
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Exarch  of  Italy,  seized  Martin  by  the  emperor's  orders,  and 
confined  this  disturber  of  the  peace  a  whole  year  in  Naxos,  an 
island  in  the  Archipelago  or  Egean  Sea.  He  was  then,  aft^  a 
mock  trial  and  the  utmost  cruelty,  banished  to  Cherson,  where 
he  died.^  He  sufiered  with  great  fortitude  and  patience,  and, 
in  consequence,  has,  in  the  Roman  communion,  obtained  the 
honours  of  saintship  and  martyrdom. 

Martin's  punishment  tamed  the  hau^xty  insolence  of  his 
successors  Eugenius  and  Vitalian,  and  taught  these  pontifis  to 
respect  the  imperial  authority.  These  took  special  caxe  not  to 
imitate  their  predecessors,  John  and  Martin,  in  condemning  the 
Type ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  maintained,  during  their  spiritual 
reimis,  a  suspicious  and  provoking  silence  and  neutrality.  The 
redUhot  anathemas,  such  as  John  and  Martin  had  thundered 
fit>m  the  Vatican  against  all  the  patrons  of  the  Ecthesis,  the 
Type,  and  Monothelitism,  got  time  to  cool,  and  the  church 
and  empire  in  consequence  enjoyed  a  temporary  peace. 

Eucenius  and  Vitalian,  it  has  been  alleged,  conferred  their 
formal  sanction  on  the  emperor's  pacific  formulary.  This  has 
been  inferred  fix)m  the  fiiendship  which  Constans  discovered 
for  these  two  pontifis.  His  majesty  enlarged  the  privileges  of 
the  Roman  See.  He  sent  Vitahan  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  omar 
mented  with  gold  and  jewels  of  extraorainary  magnitude  and 
briUian(^.  But  the  Sovereign,  who  wreaked  such  vengeance 
on  Martm  for  condemning  the  Type,  would  not,  in  so  distin* 
guished  a  manner,  have  countenanced  Vitalian  in  the  same 
offence.*  Eugenius  and  Vitalian,  therefore,  if  they  withheU 
their  avowed  approbation  of  the  Edict,  su^nded  their  open 
condemnation. 

This  neutrality  was  a  virtual,  if  not  a  formal  submission  to 
the  formulary,  which  was  issued  merely  to  prevent  discussion 
and  animosity.  The  Type  interdicted  controversy,  and  this 
interdiction,  tnese  pontifis  obeyed.  This  taciturnity,  which  was 
execrated  by  Martin,  was  a  durect  compliance  with  the  requisi- 
tions of  Constans.  Eugenius  and  Vitalian  sanctioned,  by  thdr 
cessation  of  hostiUty,  what  Theodorus  and  Martin  in  two  Roman 
councjjs,  had  denoimced  a^  heresy  inimical  to  Catholicism.* 
Christendom,  for  a  second  time,  saw  all  opposition  to  Monothe- 
litism entirely  abandoned,  and  his  infallibility,  ^tbe  univerad 
bishop,  Ae  head  of  the  church,  and  the  father  and  teacher  of 
all  Christians,'  with  all  his  Western  suffira^^s,  resting,  for  a 

1  Oedren.  2.  332.    Bray.  1.  461.    Beda,  30. 

•  Broyi.  1.  463.    Labbens,  7.  457.    Beda,  Ohnm.  Ann.  671. 

'  Theodorna  Papa,  concilio  oongregato,  eondem  typom  dananaTil.  IKnioi^  4 
573.  Tipofupow*  .  •  «ara  f^(  i*i^<fiai  &otfii(fta^ov  f fftov.  Iabb«Qt,  7.  369 
Bipotoifi  Tjfom  adyanot  Calholioam  fidam.    Bada,  30. 


km^  series  of  years,  in  conmvance  and  inactivity.  This  was 
plainly  the  second  trinmph  of  Monothelitism.  The  Monothekn 
theology,  if  a  total  cessation  of  all  opposition  to  a  doctrine  om- 
stitutes  it  an  article  of  faith,  was,  for  the  seccmd  time,  raised  to 
the  throne  of  orthodoxy  and  Catholicism. 

MonotheUtism,  however,  ei^yed  only  a  precarious  and  tern* 
porary  reign.  The  era  of  its  dethronement  had  nearly  made 
Its  appearance  on  the  broad  theatre  of  the  world.  A  revolution, 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  imperial  mind,  portended  its  speedy 
overthrow  and  aissolution.  The  emperor  Constantine,  a  de- 
scendant of  Heraclius,  and  educated  in  the  Monothelite  systemi 
induced  by  reason,  caprice,  interest,  passion,  whim,  fancy, 
inclination,  or  some  of  tnese  diversified  motives  which  actuate 
the  human  mind,  abjured  the  catechism  of  his  infancy,  and 
embraced  the  theology  which  he  afterward  raised  to  the  throne 
of  orthodoxy.  *  His  majesty,  die  warm  friend  of  Catholicism,' 
says  Binius,  *  hastened  to  expunge  the  domestic  and  hereditaiy 
stain  of  his  fiimilv*'  The  royal  convert  concluded  pacifio 
negotiations  wilh  the  Saracens,  and  formed  a  treaty  with  the 
pope  for  the  destruction  of  Monothelitism:  and  when  his 
majesty  and  his  holiness  united  against  this  or  any  other  creed, 
tte  spirit  of  prophecy  was  unnecessary  to  anticrpate  its  doom* 
The  royal  smiles  and  frowns^  secondea  by  pontincal  influence, 
always  conveyed  instant  conviction  to  episcopal  consciences, 
and  reduced  jarring  systems  to  unanimity. 

Constantine,  anxious  to  allay  ecclesiastical  discord,  summoned 
for  this  end  a  general  council,  which  met  at  Constantinople  in 
the  year  680.  *  The  bishops  of  this  assembly,  in  its  first  session, 
did  not  exceed  forty,  though  in  the  end,  they  amounted  to  166. 
The  emperor,  attended  by  the  counsellors  of  state,  presided, 
and,  in  the  acts  of  the  synod,  they  are  styled  the  judges.  These 
prescribed  the  subjects,  ruled  the  discussions,  collected  the 
suffrages,  and  indeed  conducted  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
counciL  Their  partiality  i^peared  in  the  first  session.  Macar 
rius,  TOtriarch  of  Antioch,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  had  disputed  about  a  (quotation  fi!t>m  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria. This,  though  couched  m  the  language  of  metapl^sical 
jargon  and  unaualified  nonsense,  equally  uninteUigiole  and 
senseless,  ^e  juages  decided  in  fiivour  of  the  party  which  was 
now,  in  consequence  of  imperial  patroiuu[e,  to  become  orthodox.' 

The  acts  of  the  sixth  general  councu  were  distinguished  by 
the  speedy  proselytism  of  the  Greeks,  the  condemnation  <» 
Macarius  and  Honorius,  and  the  synodal  decision  against 
MonotheUtism.    Georgius  of  Constantmople  was  the  first  who, 

t  Aleznder,  IS.  47.    Mnmbourg,  Mt.    lAbbaos,  7.  686. 
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changed  by  a  ha^ty  cooversio&y  recanted  his  former  cqpinioni 
and  anathematized  the  dogma  of  one  will  and  operation.  The 
loffic  of  imperial  ibvour,  in  an  instant,  flashed  conviction  on  his 
nund.  The  arguments  of  the  monarch  bore,  no  doubt,  the 
imperial  stamp,  and  therefore  possessed,  beyond  question,  a 
sterling  value.  His  conversion  was  immediately  followed  by 
that  of  all  his  suffragans.  These,  imitating  their  superior,  and 
sensible  to  the  dialectics  of  their -sovereign,  cursed,  in  loud 
vociferation,  all  the  patrons  of  MonotheUtism.^ 
.  But  Macarius,  the  Antiochian  patriarch,  was  formed  of  lesa 
yielding  materials.  He  publicly  aeclared  in  the  eijghth  session, 
fliat  he  would  not  retract,  though,  on  account  of  his  obstinacy, 
be  should  be  torii  into  fragments,  and  hurled  headlong  into  the 
sea.  This  shocking  blasphemy  awakened  all  the  zeal  of  the 
pious  bishops,  who,  in  consequence,  roared  out,  *  Cursed  be  the 
new  Dioscorus.  Put  out  the  new  Dioscorus.  Cursed  be  the 
new  ApoUinaris.  Strip  him  of  his  pall.'  The  sacred,  synod 
and  Roman  sovereign  then  commanded  the  pall  to  be  torn  off 
Macarius.  Basil  the  Cretan,  then  leaped  up,  seized  the 
unhappy  patriarch,  rent  the  paU  from  his  shoulders ;  and, 
while  the  council  continued  cursing,  expelled  the  heretic  and 
bis  throne,  by  sheer  violence,  out  of  the  assembly.  The  Roman 
clergy  next  caught  Stephen,  the  abettor  of  Macarius,  by  the 
shoulders,  and  threw  him,  amidst  direful  execrations,  out  of  the 
sacred  synod.*  The  holy  fathers,  on  the  occasion,  had  no 
mercy  on  Macarius,  Stephen,  or  their  own  lungs :  and  had  it 
not  been  for  their  fox^iUty  of  cursing,  acquired  by  long  habit, 
must  have  cursed  themselves  out  of  breath. 

The  condemnation  oi  his  infallibility  pope  Honorius,  for 
heresy,  formed  the  most  extraordinary  act  of  the  sixth  general 
council.  This  pontiff  had  sunk  into  the  cold  tomb,  and  his 
bones,  during  a  period  of  half  a  century,  had  been  mouldering 
in  the  dust.  But  death,  the  coffin,  the  shroud,  and  the  grave 
could  not  shield  his  memory  from  the  holy  church's  anathemas, 
which  were  pronounced  with  perfect  unanimity,  and  without 
the  least  opposition  or  faintest  murmur  of  mercy .^ 

The  council,  in  the  thirteenth  session,  having  condemned  the 
dogmatic  letters  of  Honorius  as  conformed  to  heresy,  and  con- 
Uary  to  CathoUcism  and  the  feith  of  the  Apostles  and  the 

^  Biuias,  5.  8S.    Alexander,  13.  50. 

'  Sancta  synodus,  una  cum  principe  ejus  orarinm  auferri  josserant  a  coUo  ejoi, 
et  exiliens  Daailius  episcopus  Oretenfia  ecolesisB,  ejus  orannm  abstnlit,  ^  anathe* 
Ufitizantes  projecerunt  eum  ibria  i3modnin,  Bzmulqae  et  Tkronnm  ejus.  Stef^ianum 
autem  discipulum  ejus  cervicibus  a  sancta  synodo  clerici  fiomani  ejicientes  ex- 
pulemnt.  Anastadius,  30.  Labbeos,  7.  590.  Bin.  5.  92.  365*  Orabb.  2.  319, 
321.    Caranza,  421.    Alex.  13,  52. 

*  Honorio  ab  OrientallbiiB  pqat  mortem  anathema  ait  ctictam.    Ooranz^  522- 
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Fathers,  anathematized  their  pojitifical  author  in  company  with 
Theodorus,  Cyrus,  and  Sergius.  Honorius  was  represented  as 
agreeing,  in  every  respect,  with  Sergius,  whose  impiety  the 
pontiff  confirmed.  The  sacred  sjmod,  in  its  sixteentn  session, 
repeated  these  anatiiemas  against  the  heretical  Honorius  and 
his  companions.  Having,  in  the  eighteenth  session,  condemned 
Monothehtism,  and  issued  their  definition  of  two  wills  and 
operations  in  Emmanuel,  the  holy  Fathers  again  anathematized 
Theodorus,  Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  Paul,  Cyrus,  Macarius,  and 
Honorius.^ 

The  unerring  council,  in  its  eighteenth  session,  among  other 
compliments,  represented  his  hohness,  in  company  with  Theo- 
dorus, Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  Cyrus,  and  Paul,  as  an  organ  of  the 
devil,  who  had  used  the  j)ontiff,  like  the  serpent,  in  bringinjj 
death  on  man  in  the  dissemination  of  scandal  and  heresy.*  His 
supremacy,  it  seems,  occupied  two  important  situations.  He 
was  the  organ  of  Satan  and  the  viceroy  of  God.  Clothed  with 
infaUibility,  the  Byzantine  council  proclaimed  his  agency,  as  a 
Monothelite,  in  the  dynasty  of  his  mfemal  majesty.  Vested  in 
like  manner  with  infaUibihty,  the  Florentian  and  tateran  coun- 
cils defined  his  holiness,  as  pontiflf,  the  vicar-general  of  the 
supernal  Enmianuel.  Honorius,  in  this  way,  was  promoted  to 
the  premiership  of  both  heaven  and  hell,  and,  with  characteris- 
tic ability,  conducted  the  administration  of  the  two  dominions. 
He  presided,  like  all  other  popes,  in  the  kingdom  of  Jesus,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  by  special  mvour  in  the  empire  of  Belzebub. 

The  anathemas  of  the  Byzantine  assembly  were  repeated 
by  the  seventh  and  eighth  general  councils.  The  seventh,  in 
its  third  session,  anathematized  and  execrated  Cyrus,  Sergius, 
Pyrrhus,  and  Honorius,  and,  in  its  seventh  session,  uttered  a 
similar  denunciation.  The  eighth,  in  its  tenth  session,  also 
pronounced  anathemas  against  Honorius,  Cyrus,  Stephen,  and 
Macarius.* 

Condemned  by  these  general  councils,  Honorius  was  also 
denounced  by  six  Roman  pontiffs  and  by  the  old  Roman  bre- 
viary. He  was  anathematized  for  heresy,  by  Agatho,  Nicholas, 
two  Leos,  and  two  Adrians,  on  a  question,  says  Caron,  not  of 
fiict,  but  of  faith.  Agatho,  says  Caranza,  excommunicated  the 
heretics  Honorius,  Macarius,  Stephen,  and  Cyrus.  Leo  the 
Second  and  four  of  his  successors  confirmed  the  sixth,  seventh, 

^  Seqni  fidsas  doctrinas  haereticoram.  In  onmibns  cQoa  mentam  aecutns  •st,  et 
impia  dogmata  confirmavit.  Labb.  7.  978.  Honorio  haeretico  anathema.  I«abb. 
7.  1043.    Du  Pin,  350.    Maimb.  113.  ^^ 

•  Organa  ad  propriam  sni  vobmtatem  apta  reperiens,  Theodoram,  Sergnu^ 
Pyrrham,  Paulam,inBuperetHonoriam.  Labb.  7.  1058.  Alexander,  13.  303. 
Bm.  7.  854.  et  9.  151.    Crabb.  3.  476,  604,    Du  Pin,  349. 

'  Bin.  5.  819.  et  6.  844.    Grabb,  2. 403. 
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and  eiffhtii  general  ooundlsy  that  had  condemned  and  anatlie- 
madzed  Honorius.  Leo,  in  his  confirmation  of  the  Byzantine 
council,  characterized  Honorius  as  a  traitor  to  the  holy  apostolic 
faith.  The  dd  Roman  breviary  also,  approved  by  the  Koman 
pontiffs  and  used  in  the  Romish  worship,  attested  the  condem- 
nation of  Cyrus,  Sergius,  and  Honorius  for  the  error  of 
MonotheUtism.^ 

The  decisions  and  anathemas  of  these  councils  and  pontifis 
have,  in  modem  times,  distracted  the  friends  of  the  papacy. 
One  party,  in  the  face  of  this  overwhelming  evidence,  main- 
tain the  hierarch's  orthodoxy,  while,  another,  in  the  exercise  of 
common  sense  and  candour,  confess  his  heresy.  Baronius, 
Bellarmine,  and  Binius,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  Ultramontane 
servility,  assert  his  Catholicism.  Binius  represents  Honorius, 
as  free  from  every  stain  or  susjHcion  of  erron  The  means, 
which  this  faction  employ  in  his  vindication,  are  extraordinaiy. 
One  party,  in  this  fiiction,  such  as  Baronius,  Bellarmine, 
Pi^hius,  and  Binius,  represent  the  synodal  acts  of  the  sixdi 
imiversal  synod  as  corrupted,  and  the  name  of  Honorius 
inserted  in  the  place  of  Theodorus.  This  hopeful  solution 
prevailed  for  some  time ;  but  is  now  the  object  of  scorn  and 
contempt  The  silly  conjecture  had  its  day ;  but  has  passed  to 
oblivion  with  many  other  variations  of  popeiy.  The  Shandian 
supposition  has  been  demolished  by  the  overwhelming  argu- 
ments and  criticisms  of  Du  Pin,  Alexander,  Oodeau,  Lamioy, 
and  Maimbourg.' 

Another  party  in  this  faction,  among  whom  were  Turre- 
crema,  Pailavicino,  Spondanus,  and  Arsdekin,  admit  die 
^nuineness  of  the  acts ;  but  allege  an  error  in  the  council 
The  condemnation  of  Honorius,  according  to  these  critics,  was 
a  question,  not  of  faith,  but  of  fact,  in  which,  even  a  general 
council  may  err.  Popes  and  councils,  according  to  these  vin- 
dicators, condemned  Honorius ;  but,  in  their  sentence,  were 
mistaken.  The  modest  critics  weigh  their  own  opinbn,  though 
void  of  all  evidence,  against  the  decision  of  pontiffs,  councSs, 
and  aU  antiquity.'  His  infalUbUity's  vindicators,  in  their  nobfe 
enterprize,  have  displayed  a  tissue  of  sophistry,  quibbling, 
misrepresentation,  distinctions,  nonsense,  shuffling,  evafflon, 
and  chicanery,  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  controversy. 

>  NoThnas  Honorimn  Papam,  tanqoam  haereticiun  MoBotiielitam  a  3  bjho^ 
generaliboft,  VI,  VII,  VIII.  sioat  et  a  4  Pontificibnt  Bomanif,  Leone^  Agathonflb 
dnoboB  Adrianis  daTnnatnm  esse.  Oaron.  89.  418.  Alex.  13.  311.  Maimboorff^ 
11.  Proditioiie  immacalatam  fidem  sabrertere  conatus  est.  Labb.  7. 1155.  et  8. 
852.    Bm.  5.  307.    Moreri,  4.  186. 

<  Spon.  681.  V.  Bell.  IV.  11.  Bin.  4.  572.  Maimb.  116.  Da  Pin,  350.  Alei. 
M.  302.    Godean.  5.  339.    Laonor,  1.  118. 

>  Tnrreorema,  IL  92.  PaUar.  VII.  4.  Andek.  1.  127.  BeD.  IV.  11.  Maim* 
boorg,  120. 
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A  second  partT»  among  whom  mw  be  reckoned  Ifaica, 
Garner,  Pagius,  Alexander,  Godeau,  Moreri,  Launoy,  Bruys* 
Maimbourgy  Caron,  Canus,  Beda,  and  Du  Pin,  confess  the 
justice  of  the  pontiff's  sentence.  This  party  again  is  divided 
mto  two  factions.  One  of  these,  supported  by  the  authbrity 
of  Marca,  Gamer,  Pagius,  Alexander,  Gpdeau,  and  Moren, 
represent  Honorius  merely  as  guilty  of  remissness  and  inac- 
tivity, in  neglecting  to  suppress  the  rising  heresy  of  Monothe- 
Utism.  Launoy,  Bruys,  Caron,  Canus,  Beda,  Af aimbourg,  and 
Bu  Pin  have  characterized  Honorius  as  guilty  of  heresy,  and 
have  evinced  their  allegation  by  a  mass  of  evidence  which 
must  command  the  assent  of  every  unprejudiced  mind.^ 

Monothelitism,  by  the  decision  of  the  Byzantine  council, 
received  a  total  overthrow.  The  Greeks  and.  Latins,  through 
the  oriental  and  western  empire,  acknowledged,  by  open  or 
tacit  consent,  the  definition  of  the  Constantinopolitan  assembly^ 
The  theolo^  of  one  will  and  operation,  seemed,  for  a  lapse 
of  about  thirty-two  years,  to  be  extinguished. 

The  Monotbelan  meory,  however,  was  destined  to  enjoy  a 
taxqporary  revival,  in  the  reign  of  Philippicus.  Justinian,  dis- 
tin£[uishea  by  his  cruelty,  was  assassinated  in  the  year  713, 
and  Philippicus  raised  to  die  throne.  His  elevation  to  the  impe- 
rial dignity,  Binius  ascribes  to  the  devil  and  a  bhnd  magician* 
The  usurper,  says  Theophanes,  had  been  educated  by  Stephen, 
a  Monothelite,  and  a  pupil  of  Macarius  the  Antiochan  patriarch, 
and  held,  fi'om  his  in&ncy,  imbibed  the  principles  of  nis  tutor. 
The  macician,  who,  though  blind  in  mmd  and  body,  was,  it 
seems,  ^Ued  in  astrobgy,  foretold  the  ]^romotion  of  Philippi- 
cus, and,  should  he  patronize  Monothelitism,  the  prosperity  of 
his  reign.  The  prophet,  however,  in  this  latter  circumstancct 
happened  to  be  mistaken.  The  stars  had  been  un&ithfiil,  or 
the  sa^e  astrologer  had  miscalculated.  Philippicus,  however, 
believing  the  impostor's  prediction,  bound  himself  by  oath  to 
the  conmtbns.' 

Vested  with  the  sovereign  authority,  the  emperor  convened  a 
council  in  Constantinople,  fer  the  purpose  of  overturning 
Catholicism  and  substituting  Monothelitism*  This  assembly, 
lAAch  Theophanes  calls  ^a  mad  synod,'  was,  says  Binius, 
attended  by  numberless  oriental  bishops,  who,  according  to  the 
same  author,  were,  at  the  emperor's  suggestion,  converted,  in 
a  moment,  fix>m  orthodoxy  to  heresy.  The  proselydsm,  on 
Uns  occasion,  was  somewhat  sudden ;  but  notning  extraordi- 
nary.   The  prelacy  of  these  days  possessed  an  admirable 

1  Alex.  13.  SSO.    Godeso,  5. 140.    Moreri,  4. 1S6.    Usanof,  1.  118.    Bkaj,  I. 
4n.    Oanm.  89.    Otttns^V.S.    Beda.  31.    Hemib.  US.    DaFin,86^ 
•Oedren.!  353.    Theoph.854.    Bfai.9.447. 
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versatility  of  belief  and  elasticity  of  conscience ;  and  could 
generally  conform,  with  accommodatinff  and  obliging  facility, 
to  the  faith  of  the  emperor.  Many  of  these  holy  fethers,  who, 
on  tjiis  occasion,  embraced  the  imperial  religion,  had,  under 
Constantino,  supported  Catholicism,  and,  again,  under  Anasta- 
sius,  who  succeeded  Phillippicus,  returned,  with  equal  ease,  to 
orthodoxy.  The  sacred  synod,  therefore,  at  the  nod  of  the 
emperor  and  with  the  utmost  unanimity,  condemned  the  sixth 

general  council,  consigned  its  acts  to  tne  flames,  and  declared 
le  theology  of  one  will,  which  many  of  them  had  formerly 
anathematized,  the  true  faith  of  antiquity.  John,  whom 
PhUippicus  substituted  for  Cyrus  in  the  See  of  Constantinople, 
poisoned,  according  to  Godeau,  all  the  Greeks  with  heresy. 
The  Eastern  clergy  abandoned  the  faith  rather  than  their 
dignity.  The  Byzantine  conventicle,  whose  atrocious  acts, 
full  of  blasphemy,  are,  says  Labbeus,  buried  with  the  wicked 
emperor  and  consi^ed  to  eternal  anathemas,  renewed  the 
impiety  of  Monothelitism.** 

rhilippicus,  who  was  a  man  of  learning,  having,  on  the  dis- 
missal ot  the  council,  compiled  a  confession  agreeable  to  its 
definition,  "transmitted  it  to  the  several  metropolitans,  and 
enjoined  it  on  the  clergy  on  pain  of  deposition  and  banishment 
A  few,  unvrilling  to  make  the  imperial  faith  and  conscience  the 
standard  of  their  own,  remonstrated.  But  these  refi^ctory 
spirits  were  soon  removed,  and  others  of  greater  pliancy  were 
substituted.  Monothelitism,  in  consequence,  was  again  em- 
braced by  all  the  Greeks,  and  even  by  the  envoys  of  the  apos- 
tolic see,  who,  at  that  time,  resided  in  the  imperial  city. 

The  Latins,  however,  were,  for  once,  less  passive  or  com- 
plying. The  emperor's  power  in  the  west  had  become  less 
arbitrary  than  in  the  east  The  Roman  city,  in  which  the 
imperial  authority  had  been  reduced  to  a  low  ebb,  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  governed  by  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  pope, 
dierefore,  rejected  the  imperial  confession  with  indignation,  and 
condemned  it,  in  council,  as  fraught  with  blasphemy,  dictated 
by  the  enemy  of  truth,  and  calculated  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
Catholicism,  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  and  the  authority  of  coun- 
cils. The  Roman  populace,  unaccustomed  to  moderation,  pro- 
ceeded to  greater  extremity.  These,  in  the  extravagancy  of 
their  zeal,  threw  the  emperor's  image  from  the  church,  and  ex- 
pungefl  his  name  from  tne  public  liturgy.     The  infatuated  peo- 

Ele  proceeded  even  to  oppose  the  Roman  governor,  who  had 
een  appointed  by  the  heretical  emperor.     A  skirmish,  before 
the.  palace,  was  the  consequence,  in  which  twenty-five  were 

1  Zonaras,  XFV.  26.  Theoph.  240.  Bin.  5.  448.  Labb.  1.  130.  Spoil.  71S* 
Vni.    Godeau,  5.  339. 
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Idllecl.  The  Pope,  howerert  di^atched  a  deputatbn  to  the 
clergy  with  the  gospel  and  cross  in  dteirhandt  to  part  the 
combatants  and  allow  the  governor  to  take  possesion  (^  the 
palace.' 

Pbilippicus,  in  the  mean  time,  prepared  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance on  die  pontiff  and  the  people,  was,  by  a  conspiracy, 
driven  from  the  throne,  and  Anastasms,  as  sealous  for  ordiodoxy 
as  Philippicus  had  been  for  heresy,  was  raised  to  the  imperial 
digniQr*  He,  accordingly,  issued  an  edict  to  the  metropolitans, 
commandii^  the  reception  of  the  sixth  general  council,  and  the 
condenmation  of  all  who  should  reject  its  decisions,  which,  he 
said,  had  been  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost  The  imperial  edict 
met  no  opposition.  The  will  of  the  reigning  emperor  being 
known,  ^  transition  of  the  Grecian  clergy  fitnn  rank  heresy  to 
high  orthodoxy  was  instantaneous.  Monothelitism  never  re- 
covered this  shock,  but  hastened,  by  rapid  declensioQ,  to  nearly 
total  extinction.  Arianism,  Nestonanism,  and  Monophysitism, 
survived  the  anathemas  of  general  councils,  and  even  flourished 
in  the  face  of  opposition.  But  imperial,  papal,  and  synodal 
authority,  which  nad  formeriv  been  wieldea  in  support  of 
Monothelitism,  succeeded,  in  me  vicissitudes  of  rel^on,  m  its 
suppression,  and  finally  to  its  almost  universal  extinction. 

^  Beda,  Ohrao.  Abu.  716.    Bngr.  1.  513.    Alas.  13.  6t  69. 
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PELAGIANISM. 

1T§  AVTROR  AND  DISSIMINATlOIf — ?ATItO!IIZKI>  BT  THI  ASIANS— OPP08 ED  BT  T«f 
AnUCAlft-— COUDBlllfSD  BT  INROCKNT-^APPROVBD  BT  ZOZIMVS— AjrATBXMAllXSB 
BT  Z0ZIMU8 — DKNOUNCBD  BT  THK  ASIANS— 'CBIfSURCO  BT  THE  OBNBEAL  COVSCIt 
OF  EPHISUS — DECLENSION  OF  PELAOIANISM — CONTBOVERST  IN  THE  NINTH  CIS- 
TURT— OOtTtSCALCUS  AOAINST  RABANUS — THE  COUNCILS  OF  KBNTZ  AND  QVISECT 
AttAIMST  THE  COUNCILS  OF  TALENCE  AND  LANOREfl^-MODERN  OOVTROTBRST— 
COUNCIL  OF  TRENT — RHEMISH  ANNOTATIONS — DOMINICANS  AOAINST  THE  MOLUUTf 
-^-CONOREOATION  OF  HELPS — THE  JESUITS  AOAINST  THE  JANSENIBTS — CONTBO. 
TBR8T  OJT  QUBi)rSL*9   MORAL  RSFLEOTIOM. 

Pbi«agianism  misrepresented  man,  as  Arianism  misiepres^ited 
Emmanuel,  who  is  both  Gkni  and  man.  The  who£s  haiD8& 
fiimily,  according  to  the  Pelagian  system,  condnues,  in  its 
present  condition,  to  possess  the  same  moral  power  and  parity 
as  Adam  in  a  state  ot  innocence.  The  patrons  of  this  theob^ 
deny  the  &11  and  recovery  of  man,  and  the  imputation  of  sm 
and  righteousness.  Grace,  which  in  this  theory  is  the  reward 
of  merit,  is,  its  abettors  maintain,  wholly  unnecessary  for  the 
attainment  of  holiness,  which  is  the  offspring  of  free-wiU.  Man, 
in  the  due  exercise  of  his  moral  powers,  actuated  by  free-will 
and  unaided  by  divine  influence,  may  arrive  at  a  moral  perfec- 
tion, beyond  the  sphere  of  criminality  and  condemnation. 
Adam  was  created  mortal ;  and  death  is  not  the  effect  d  sin, 
but  a  law  of  nature.*  The  design  of  this  impiety  was  the  vain 
adulation  of  human  ability,  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  the 
necessity  of  divine  assistance. 

The  authors  of  this  heresy  were  Pelagius  and  Celestius. 
Pelagius  was  an  Englishman :  and  possessed  eloquence  and 
capacity;  but  at  the  same  time,  artifice  and  dissimulation. 
Celestius,  his  pupil,  was  a  native  of  Scotland  or,  as  some  sayt 
of  Ireland.  He  was  educated  in  the  Pelagian  school  and 
attached  to  the  Pelagiem  system,  but  excelled  his  tutor  in  can- 
dour and  uprightness.* 

»  August.  Feccat.  Grig.  c.  17,  30.    Morery,  7.  105.    Crabb.  1.  470.    Prwp.  I. 
4M.    ToarneUy,  1.  131.    Godeau,  8.  lia 
«Poly.  Virg.  56.    Bin.  1.  863.    Alex  W.  50. 
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These  twa  oooipanipiis  ia  error  b^^  the  dissemuMtkHi  of 
their  opinions  in  the  Roman  capital,  about  the  commencement 
of  the  fifth  century.  The  pnbUcation  of  the  Pelagian  tteology 
in  the  Roman  city  was,  through  fear  of  detection,  conducted 
with  caution  and  m  privacy.  Retiring  fiom  Rome  in  410,  on 
die  approach  of  the  Goths,  the  two  heresiarchs  repaired  to  Sicily 
•and  afterwards  to  A&ica  ,wbere  they  published  their  sentiments 
with  more  freedom.  Celesiius,  for  some  time,  remained  in 
Africa,  while  Pelagius  passed  into  Asia  to  Palestine.  Pelagian* 
ism,  in  this  way,  was  pn)pagated  in  the  European,  African,  emd 
Asian  continents ;  and  succeeded,  says  Augustine,  &r  beyond 
expectation.  A  spark,  says  Godeau, '  augmented  to  a  confla- 
gration, which  threatened  to  consume  the  Christian  conmion- 
wealth.'^ 

Pelagianism,  like  all  systems  introduced  among  men,  met  a 
diversified  reception  ;  and  was  alternately  praised  and  Uamed, 
condemned  and  approved,  by  popes  and  councils.  Pelagius. 
ia  Palestine  gained  the  friendship  of  John,  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
saJero,  and  was  protected  by  this  chief  from  the  accusations 
preferred  against  the  heresiarch  in  the  synods  of  Jerusalem  and 
biospolis.  Orosius,  in  415,  accused  Pelacius  of  heresy,  in  a 
grnod  or  conference  at  Jerusalem.  John,  the  friend  of 
relagius,  presided  in  this  assembly.  Orosius  opposed  the 
authority  of  Jerome  and  Augustine  to  that  of  Pelagius.^  The 
plea,  however,  was  disregarded.  The  synod,  after  some  alte> 
cation,  agreed  to  consult  Pope  Innocent  befcre  they  should 
come  to  a  decision. 

Heros  and  Lazarus,  in  the  same  year,  accused  Pelagius  befi>se 
fourteen  bishops  in  the  synod  of  Diospolis  or  Lydda,  a  city  of 
Palatine.  Eulogius,  a  metropolitan  of  Ceesarea,  presided,  and 
John  of  Jerusalem  occupied  the  second  place.  Pelagius  was 
again  acquitted.  One  ofms  accusers  w^s  detained  by  sickness, 
and  the  other  would  not  abandon  his  friend  in  that  extremity. 
The  judges  were,  in  a  great  measure,  unacquainted  with  Latin, 
and  could  not  understand  the  book  of  Pelagius,  which  he  had 
published  in  favour  of  his  system.  The  aecused,  besides, 
showed  his  usual  prevarication  and  address.  He  disclaimed 
some  of  his  errors,  explained  others  in  an  orthodox  sense,  and 
aoajthemati^d  all  opinions  contrary  to  Catholicism.  His  the- 
ology in  consequence  xffas  approved,  and  he  himself  continued 
in  Sie  enjoyment  of  ecclesiastical  communion.  Pelagius  after- 
ward boasted  that  his  opinion  on  the  moral  povirers  of  man  was 


1  GMea.  3.  US.    Fh2»t.  cod.  M.    Orabbw  1,  470.    Aug.  Bp.  SS 
^  Mox.  10.  155.    Aug.  10.  50S. 
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lanotiOMd  by  Ibis  synod,  which  Jerome  cafled  the  pidfbl  con* 
Tentkm  of  Diospdis.^ 

Peb^^os  and  his  princ^des  in  this  manner  escaped  the  con- 
demnatioD  of  the  Asians ;  and  even,  in  a  limited  sense,  obtained 
their  approbation.  But  all  his  finesse  could  neidier  elude  the 
vigilance  nor  escape  the  activity  of  the  African  clergy*  Celes- 
tins,  the  companion  and  pupil  of  Pela^us,  had,  early  as  the  year 
412,  been  condemned  smd  excommunicated  in  the  Uarthaginian 
synod«  AureUus,  the  Carthag^niai^  bishop  presided  on  the 
occasicm.  The  accusation  viras  preferred  by  Paulinus  a 
deacon,  and  the  sentence  of  condemnation  extended  both  to 
the  heresy  and  its  author.  The  Cardiaginian  prelacy,  amount* 
ii^  to  sixty-eight,  again  in  416  anathematized  both  Pelagius 
and  Celestius  and  condemned  their  principles.  The  Numidians, 
also,  to  the  amount  of  sixty,  fi^owmg  the  example  of  the  Car* 
thaginians,  assembled  in  council  at  Milevum,  expressed  their 
horror  of  Pelagianism  and  ana&ematized  its  abettors.  Augus- 
tine, also,  who  swayed  the  African  councils  and  influenced 
their  decisions,  declared,  in  a  public  manner,  against  the 
Pelaffian  impiety.  The  whole  African  episcopacy  in  this  way, 
rais^  their  voice  with  resolution  and  unanimity  against  the 
rising  error.* 

The  Africans,  in  this  manner,  in  a  church  boasting  its  unvaiy- 
inff  uni^,  encountered  the  Asians,  and  condemned  the  theob^ 
which  the  latter  approved.  But  diversity  of  sentiment,  on  this 
topic,  was  not  Ihnited  to  the  African  and  Asian  prelacy.  Roman 
pontiffs,  in  Roman  councils,  displayed  sinmar  discordancy. 
The  African  clergy  transnutted  tfieir  decisions,  on  the  subject 
of  Pelaffianism,  to  Pope  Innocent  for  his  approbation*  The 
pontiff,  though  at  one  time  suspected  of  countenancing  Pelag- 
lanism,  proceeded,  after  some  big  talk  about  tie  dignity  of  the 
spoBtoMc  see,  to  sancticxi  the  judgment  of  the  Alrk^s,  and 
excommunicated  Pelagius,  who  according  to  his  holiness,  *  was 
led  C£q)tive  by  Satan,  and  unworthy  of  ecclesiastical  communion, 
civil  society,  or  even  human  life.'  Pela^anism,  contained  in 
a  bode  which  the  heresiarch  had  published,  his  infaOibiHty 
characterized  *as  contagion  and  blasphemy.**  The  African 
decisions,  in  this  manner,  were  corroborated  by  pontifical 
authority,  and  the  westerns,  with  styuly  and  determined 
unanimity,  d^lared  against  the  orientals. 

But  Innocent  in  the  mean  time  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 

>  Godesn,  8.  140,  143.    Bray.  1.  162.    Angnstm,  2.  622.  et  10.  «19.    AletMoki, 
10.  159.    Jerom,  Ep.  79. 

«  Orabb.  1.  469,  473,  475.    Bin.  1.  S64,  866,  869.    Godawi,  8.  147.    Akxnte, 
10.  159. 

>  In  qno,  rnnlta  Vhspheaiiiu    luooent  ad  AoreL    BnyfttroaT^quetoUM- 
ph^met.  GodMB,  8. 150.  Aug.  Bp.  98.  Labb.  3. 8.  Bruyt,  1. 178.  Ales.  It  M 


ZoKUxms ;  and  tfais  ev^nt  interrupted  the  barmcmy  of  the  Latuis^ 
This  pontiff  threw  the  whole  wei^  of  his  infidlibilty  into  the 
scale  of  the  Asians  and  of  Pelagiamsm  against  the  Africans  and 
orthodoxy.  Celestius,  condemned  by  the  Carthaginians  and 
Numidiansy  fled  to  Ephesns  and  Constantbople.  But  the 
odium  of  his  theology  caused  his  expulsion  from  both  these 
cities ;  and  he  repaired,  in  consequence,  to  the  Roman  capitali 
to  seek  the  protection  oi  the  Roman  pont^  who,  he  knew, 
seldom  rejected  the  opportimity  of  extending  his  juiisdktion 
and  drawing  appeals  to  nis  tribunal. 

Celestius,  therefore,  in  full  anticipation  of  success,  presented 
himself  beibre  Zosdmus,  declared  his  innocence,  and  deprecated 
the  aspersions  which  had  been  circulated  to  blast  his  reputatbn* 
He  also  presented  a  confession  of  faith,  which  sunong  other 
things,  contained  a  rejection  of  original  sin,  and,  of  course,  ac- 
cording to  the  theology  of  Romanism  and  the  future  profession 
of  Zo^mus,  an  avowal  of  rank  heresy.  His  sentiments  on  this 
subject  have  been  preserved  by  Augustine.  8in,  Celestius  said, 
'Is  not  conveyed  to  man  bj  traduction  or  hereditary  transmis- 
eion.  Such  an  idea  is  foreign  to  Catholicism.  Sin,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  is  the  &ult,  not  of  our  nature,  but  our  will,  is  not 
bom  with  man,  but  is  his  own  act  after  he  comes  into  the 
world.'^  Such  was  his  statement,  as  transmitted  by  a  Roman 
saint  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  heresiarch's  denial  of  man's 
moral  apostacy  and  original  sin  in  his  confession  is  also  admitted 
or  rather  stated  by  Godeau,  Brujrs,  and  Alexander.*  TMs  con- 
fesfflon,  disclaiming  the  depravation  of  man,  his  infallibiUty  ap- 
proved in  a  Roman  synod,  and  vouched  to  the  African  clergy 
£>r  its  Catbcdicism.  He  absolved  the  heretic  and  confirmed  £e 
heresy*  This  confirmation  did  not  satisfy  his  hoUnesis.  He 
.accused  the  African  bishops  of  temerity,  and  represented  all 
discussions  on  grace  and  original  sin  as  empty  speculations, 
proceeding  from  useless  refinement  or  criminal  curiosity.^  His 
nolii^ss  abo  vented  his  spleen  against  Heros  and  Lazarus,  who 
have  been  eulogized  by  Augustine  and  Prosper,  and  who,  with 
distinguished    zeal  and  activity,  had  opposed  Pelagianism. 

•    ^  Id   asfeveravit  expreasoB  quod  parwlomm  namineiii  obatringtt  arighiale 
peooatotn.    August.  De  peccat    Grig.  IL  3. 

Non  dicimoB,  at  pecoatam  ez  tradiice  firmare  Tideattiiir,  tpiod  looffe  a  Oatbotlico 
•ensa  aUconm  eat.  Quia  Feccatum  non  coin  homine  naflcitur^  qaod  postmodnm 
asorcetnr  ab  bominay  quia  non  natorae  delicttun,  ted  volontatifl  esse  monstrator. 
Ang.  0e  Peccat  Grig.  10.  253,  255.    Labb.  3.  408. 

*  n  nioit  ouvertement  le  pecbe  otisinel.    Godeau,  3.  145. 

Vwea.  qa*3  fit  de  sa  doctrine  vm  le  peohe  originel  me  paroit  clair  et  sans  eqid- 
foqne.    Cniys,  1.  181. 
Peccatom  originale  Caelestins,  eo  libeUo,  neeabat.    Alex.  10.  166.  ^_^ 

*  Inepta  ceitamino,  quae  non  aedificant,  ex  iUa  coriodtatis  contagione  pronnere 
2oKim.  ad  Anxel.  Bin.  1.  S77.    Labb.  3.  404. 

IstS  tarbines  ecclesld^  vel  procells.    ZotSms  ad  A«reL  Labb.  3.  404. 
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Zozimus  treated  both  with  the  bitterest  acrimony,  and  calted 
them  pests,  whirlwinds,  and  storms,  while  he  hurled  excom- 
munication, fraught  with  imprecations  and  fiiiy,  against  tb«r 
devoted  heads.  All  this  was  transacted  in  a  Koman  councQ 
which  his  infellibility  had  assembled  in  the  Basilic  of  Clement 

The  heresy  of  Celestius,  on  this  occasion,  was  unequivocal 
and  avowed.  He  was  candid,  and  used  neither  concealment 
nor  disguise.  His  doctrine  on  original  sin,  the  infallible  council 
of  Trent  in  its  fifth  session,  commimented  with  an  anathema. 
The  Sacred*  Synod,  in  its  holy  denunciations  a^nst  all  who 
deny  original  sm,  cursed  Pope  Zozimus  with  all  his  infiillibility.* 

The  acquittal  of  Celestius  was  followed  by  that  of  Pelagius. 
This  heresiarch  wrote  the  pontiff  a  letter,  which  contained  his 
own  vindication,  and  which  was  accompanied  with  a  confesskm 
of  his  failh.  His  opinion,  according  to  Augustine  and  Zozimus. 
corresponded  with  those  of  Celestius.  *  AU  the  good  and  evil,* 
said  Pelagius  in  Augustine^s  statement,  *for  which  man  is 
praised  or  blamed,  is  not  bom  with  him,  but  performed  by  him. 
Man  is  procreated  without  sin.'*  The  confession  of  Pelagius, 
says  Zozimus,  was,  in  diction  and  signification,  the  same  as 
that  of  Celestius,  which  denied  the  apostacy  of  the  human 
species.  His  infallibility,  nevertheless,  aeclared  himself  satis- 
fied with  the  Pelagian  theology  and  vouched  for  its  truth  and 
Catholicism.  His  reply  to  tne  Afirican  Episcopacy,  on  the 
occasion,  contained  a  eulogy  on  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  an 
invective  against  Heros  and  Lazarus,  and  a  condenmation  rf 
the  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  councils. 

The  recitation  of  the  Pelagian  creed  had  a  curious  effect  on 
the  Roman  clergy,  who  were  present  in  the  council,  as  wdl  as 
on  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  heresy,  as  it  afterwards  became, 
awakened  joy  and  admiration  in  these  holy  men,  who,  on  this 
occasion,  could  scarcely  refrain  irom  weeping.  The  caltimny, 
which  had  been  circulated  against  a  man  of  such  sound  laith 
as  Pelagius,  moved  the  compassion  of  the  Sacred  &^nod,  and 
had  nearly  drawn  streams  of  sympathetic  tears  from  their 
eyes.' 

The  Roman  convention  was  not  the  only  ecclesiastical  assem- 
bly which,  in  westorn  Christendom,  sanctioned  Pelagianism. 

»  Labb.  20.  27. 

'  Onme  bonnm  et  malom^  qao  vel  landabfles  yel  yitaperabiles  sasnoB,  Bon  nobw- 
cton  oritor  sed  agitur  a  nobu .  Sine  tHio  prooreamiir.  August.  Pec.  Or.  14.  F. 
t58.    Godea.  3.  155.    Labb.  3.  403. 

Inyenient  Zosimiiin,  fidem  ipsras  Pelagii,  tanquam  veram  et  catbolicam,  landau 
tern.  Pelagiom  et  Oceleatiitm  patarent  orthodoxoa.  Facandna  vii.  3.  AoMo^tim, 
10.  102.  ^ 

>  Qaod  aanctonmi  Tiromm,  qtd  aderaat,  gandimii  ibit?  Otue  admiratao  jdngiil^ 
nimT  Viz  fleta  quidem  ae  ot  laciyinis  temperabant  Labb.  8.  404.  Alex.  IOl 
168.    Godean,  3.  156. 
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This  heresjr,  ia'7949  "wfits  wppK^vM  by  the  council  of  Frankfiirty 
consisting  of  diree  hundred  bishops  from  Germany ,  France, 
and  Italy,  assembled  by  the  French  monarch,  superintended 
by  the  Papal  Legates,  Theophylact  and  Stephen,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Roman  pontiff.  Mistaking  the  confession  of 
Pebgius  for  a  Work  of  Jerome,  this  great  congress  of  the  Latin 
clergy  stamped  the  Pelagian  creed  with  the  broad  seal  of  their 
approbation.  Pelagianism,  which  was  then  heterodoxy,  the 
holy  synod  characterized  as  Ae  true  fidth,  which,  he  who 
believes,  shaU  enjoy  eternal  scdvation.  The  Frankfi)rdiand» 
who  represented  the  whole  Latin  communiont  became  Pelagians. 
The  Germsm  council  confounded  the  works  of  Jerome  and 
Pelagius,  and  could  not  distinguish  between  heresy  and 
Catholicism,  as  the  Roman  Synod,  though  superintended  by 
his  infaHibiUty,  had  been  unable  to  discriminate  Pdagianism 
fiom  orthodoxy.* 

The  Africans,  however,  were  not  intimidated  by  his  in&lli* 
bility's  threats  and  indignation  ;  but,  on  the  contraw,  continued 
their  opposition,  with  resolution  and  unanimity.  The  Prelacy 
of  all  Africa,  to  the  amount  of  214,  assembled  in  417,  and 
coD&rmed  their  former  sentence,  in  opposition  to  the  judgment 
of  Zozimns.  This  did  not  satisfy  their  zeal.  These  active  de- 
fenders of  the  &ith,  to  the  number  of  2^5,  met  ^ain  in  418, 
and  enacted  eight  canons  against  Pelagianism.^  The  firmness 
of  the  African  clergy,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the  means  of 
preventing  the  Pelagian  theology  from  becoming  tlie  fruth  of 
Christendom.  Had  their  zeal  yielded  to  the  perversity  of  his 
holiness,  Pelamanism  would,  in  all  probability,  have  become 
Catholicism.  Heresy  might  have  been  transubstantiated  into 
orthodoxy,  and  become  me  divinity  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
communion.  But  the  eneigy  of  the  African,  not  the  Roman 
church,  overcame  every  difficulty,  and  the  faith  of  Augustine, 
not  of  Zozimus,  prevailed. 

The  patrons  of  the  papacy  admit  the  mistake  of  Zozimus. 
These  have  been  forced  to  grant  that  the  pontiflF  sancticMied 
heresy  as  CadioUcism.  Augustine,  having  formed  several 
excuses  for  Zozimus  and  his  council,  insinuates,  in  the  end, 
*the  prevaricatbn  of  the  Roman  clergy.'  Zozimus,  says 
Facundus,  ^  condemned  the  sentence  of  ms  predecessor  and 
the  African  prelacy,  and  extolled  the  faith  of  Pelagius  and 
Celestius  as  true  Catholicism.'  Zozimus,  says  Godeau  in 
modem  times,  *  received  the  confession  of  Celestius  as  Catho- 
licism and  its  author  as  orthodox.*  The  credulous  pontiff, 
according  to  Alexander,  ^accounted  the  Heresiarch's  book 

»  Bniya,  1. 1S3.    Voedns,  18.  "  Bin.  1.  898.    Bfnyi,  1.  ISS. 


(»rtte>d0X>  and  fiNTOed  a  hig^  opokm  of  hi&  Carhnlicigm,* 
ZozimuSf  8«jr8  Caron,  *  erred,  when  he  vouched  for  the  ortho- 
doxy of  Pelagianism**  The  confeasion  of  Celestioa,  acconhiig 
to  Moreri,  *  was  not  entirely  exempted  from  error.*  Zozimos, 
in  the  statement  of  Du  Pin,  ^  pronounced  the  CathoUcism  of  a 
heretical  creed,  and  recommended  it  by  letters  to  the  African 
clergyJ 

The  Africans,  in  these  scenes  of  sdtercatioQ,  engaged  in  mor^ 
tal  oniflict  wiUi  the  Asians,  and  Pope  Innocent  with  Pope 
Zozimus.  Church  appeared  against  church,  and  infiJIihility 
against  infalUbUity.  /^zimus  is  next  to  take  the  fidld  against 
himself.  Several  reasons  contributed  to  this  efiect*  The  Afrir 
cans  continued  their  opposition  with  the  utmost  resolutioB. 
Jerome  and  Augustine,  the  two  greatest  luminaries  of  the  Latia 
conmiunioa,  and  whoiae  judgment  influenced  Western  Chzis- 
tendoni,  declared  openlv  against  his  holiness.  The  £mperor 
Hottorius,  also,  induced  by  a  deputation  from  the  African  Svnod 
in  418,  approved  its  decisions,  and  enacted  cruel  laws,  dated 
from  Ravenna,  against  the  Pelagians,  whom  the  pretorian 
prefects  were,  by  royal  authority,  empowered  to  deprive  of 
their  estates  and  condemn  to  perpetual  banishment.^ 

His  in&llibility,  at  this  crisis,  saw  his  danger  and  sounded  a 
letreat.  His  hc4iness'yielded  to  the  storm ;  and,  &cing  to  the 
right  about,  anathematized  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  whom  he  had 
hraoured  with  his  approbation  and  covered  with  his  protection; 
wbUe,  in  the  midst  of  his  perplexity,  he  continued,  with  ridicu- 
lous vanity  and  inconsusteocy,  to  boast  of  his  pontifical  prert^-r 
tives  and  authority*  This  vice-god,  in  the  niodest  language  of 
Pope  Paul,  chattered  about  the  pre-eminence  of  the  popedooii 
aad,  at  the  same  time,  cursed  Pelagiamsm,  which  he  had  for- 
merly sanctioned,  with  might  and  main.  His  infallibility,  in  a 
sacred  synod  of  the  Roman  clergy,  condemned  the  confession  of 
&ith  which  he  had  approved,  confirmed  the  sentence  of  tbi 
Afiicans  which  he  had  rejected,  and  anathematized  the  persons 
whom  he  had  patronized.  Pelagianism,  which,  a  few  noondis 
before,  he  had  dubbed  Catholicism,  now,  by  a  hasty  proces8» 

^  Bz  hoc  potios  esiet  ]^raeyaricatioius  nota  Romania  clericia  iimreoda.  AngMt 
10.  434.  Invenient  Zozmmm  contra  Innocentii  deoeaaoris  am  aententiam,  qui 
pnmns  Pelagianam  baereiim  ooDdemnavit,  fidem  ipnoa  PaUi^  cjaa^ue  conmlioii 
Galeatu,  tanqoam  veram  et  CathoUcam  landantem,  insuper  etiam  A£icaiioa  cmpai^ 
tem  episcopof.  Facondos,  VII.  3.  Zozime  re^ut  boq  Rvre  comme  Catholiqoe,  •( 
Ini  comme  orthodoxe.  Godea.  8.  153.  Zodmns  tnagnam  da  Pelagii  k>noa  at 
Caeleatii  orthodoxia  oonoepit  opinionem.  Libellam  Oatholieam  axifldiiuivit.  Ak& 
10.  167,  169.  Zozimaf  aoerravit,  com  Caeleatinom  Pelagianam  pro  OatboUoa 
declaraubt  Oaron,  100.  Qui  n*etoit  paa  entierement  ezempte  d'erreur.  Moreii 
a.  116.  Zozimus  Celettii  haeretici  Lioellam  Cathdicam  etie  pnmanoiavit.  Da 
Pin,  348. 

•  Alflz  10. 188.    Qodean,  3. 166. 
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became,  in  the  ]^ii|[uage  of  Zomnusy  impiety^  pcason,  abomina^ 
tion,  error,  perversitjr,  essecration,  pestilence,  and  heresy.  Un- 
Mktisfied  with  these  imprecations,- he  proceeded,  in  the  fervour 
af  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  to  publish  through  Christendom  circu* 
*e^  letters,  denouncing  anathemas  on  the  Pelagian  impiety.^ 

His  holiness,  to  do  him  justice,  showed  himsdf,  on  this  occsr 
^ion,  a  profound  adept  in  the  Christian  art  of  cursing*  He 
formed  his  anathemas  with  skill,  pomted  them  with  precision^ 
^«nd  launched  them  with  eaev^.  His  infallibility,  probably 
'^from  tl^  pix^ciency  which  he  displayed  in  the  evangehcal  duty 
of  cursing,  and  for  his  attachment  to  injustice  and  ambition 
during  his  life,  was  canonized  after  his  death.  He  lived  a  tyrant 
and  Sed  a  saint,  or  rather,  by  a  lucky  hit  or  Baronian  blunder, 
acquired  the  saintified  character  after  his  decease.  His  carcass 
afibids  materials  for  worship :  and  indeed,  with  all  his  imper- 
fections, which  were  many,  Zozimus  is  not  the  worst  article 
of  the  kind,  which  has  graced  the  Roman  calendar  and  chal* 
lei^ed  Roman  adorsOion. 

The  Asians  also,  like  the  pope,  wheeled  to  the  right  about, 
and  manfully  condemned  their  former  sentences,  which  they 
had  pronouiK^ed  in  fevour  of  Pela^us.  The  heresiarch  had 
been  patronized  by  John  and  £v£>gius,  and  was  afterward 
denounced  by  Theodotus  md  Th^orus.  He  had  been 
acquitted  in  the  councils  of  Jerusalem  and  DiospoUs,  and  was 
afterwards  condemned  in  those  of  Antioch  and  Cilicia* 
Theodotus,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  assembled  a  council  in  that 
city  about  the  end  of  the  year  418,  and  without  any  ceremony, 
condemned  Pelagianism  and  anathematized  its  unfortunate 
author.^ 

Theodotus  was  imitated  b^  Theodorus.  This  chauj^eUng, 
who,  like  his  Roman  infeUibility,  varied  his  religion  with  the 
occasion,  had  patronised  Pdia^^ius  and  opposed  Augustine.  But 
his  temporising  versatility  induced  him,  about  430,  to  convene 
a  synod  in  CHicm,  in  which  he  abjured  his  former  profession  and 
denounced  his  former  system.  The  Cilipian  clergy,  with  easy 
docility  and  Christian  resignation,  copied  the  obligmg  politeness 
of  theu:  superior.*  Such  was  the  accomodating  mciiitv  with 
which  the  orientals  abaadoned  their  prior  feith,  and  embraced 
the  fashionable  theolo^. 

Pelagianism,  in  conjunction  with  Nestorianism,  was,  in  431, 
denounced  bj  the  general  council  of  Ej)hesus.  The  Ephesian 
assembly,  bemg  accounted  a  representation  of  the  whole  church 

1  Deteotas  a  Zozimo,  et  hsretiooram  se^estiMiams  pottea  «0leiifas  fiiH.  Labb. 
3.  403.    Aagastm.  1.  58.  et  10.  263.    Proaper,  1. 76.    Bin.  1.  871.    OUez.  16. 176. 

•  Mercator.  o.  3.    Oofls.  i.  298.    Labb.  3.  497. 

*  AIm.  10. 178.    Labb.  8.  498.    Ganiar,  919. 
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its  sentence,  in  consequence,  was  of  the  highest  authority,  and 
gave  the  Pelagian  heresy  the  finishing  blow.  Celestine  also,  the 
Roman  pontiff  of  the  day,  exerted  all  his  energy  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  error,  which  had  been  patronized  by  his  prede- 
cessor. Addressing  Maximian  the  Byzantine  patriarch,  he 
characterised  Petagianism  as  an  impiety  which  deserved  no 
quarter.  Its  partizans,  he  admonished  the  patriarch  to  expel 
from  human  society,  lest  the  impious  system,  through  his  lenity, 
should  revive.* 

These  synodal  canons  and  imperial  laws  were  followed  by  the 
rapid  declension  of  Pelagianism.  An  odium,  by  these  means, 
was  thrown  on  the  system,  which  covered  its  partizans  with  sus- 
picion and  unpopularity.  Its  enemies,  in  consequence,  imagined 
they  had  effected  its  destruction.  Prosper  composed  the  epi- 
taph of  Pelagianism  and  Nestorianism,  which  he  denominated 
mother  and  ckughter,  and  represented  as  buried  in  the  same 
tomb.*  But  the  triumph  was  ideal.  A  fiitare  day  witnessed 
the  resurrection  of  the  entombed  theology.  The  ancient 
pontiffs,  after  a  lapse  of  many  years,  were  opposed  by  their 
more  modem  successors. 

The  controversy  on  grace,  ftee-will,  and  predestination  seemed, 
for  a  long  period  after  the  declension  of  Pelagianism,  to  sleep. 
Christendom,  says  Calmet  in  his  Dissertation  on  predestination, 
contmued,  aAer  the  council  of  Orange,  to  enjoy,  on  these 
topics,  a  peace  of  three  hundred  years.  But  a  theological  dis- 
putation, similar  to  the  Pelagian,  originated  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. Augustine,  reftiting  Pelagian  free-will,  taught,  as  Calmet, 
Godeau,  and  Mabillon  have  shown,  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous 
predestination.  *  Predestination,*  said  the  African  saint,  *  is  the 
precursor  of  grace ;  but  grace  is  the  donation  itself.**  This 
theology,  insinuated  by  Augustine,  became  afterward  a  fertile 
source  of  contest  among  the  French  clergy. 

Gottescalcus  and  R^an,  in  this  controversy,  appeared  first 
in  the  arena  of  literary  combat.  Gottescalcus  was  a  monk  and 
distinguished  for  learning.  He  maintained  the  system  of  pre- 
destination, and  particular  redemption,  which,  in  modem  times, 
has  been  called  Calvinism.  He  taught  the  kindred  doctrines 
of  election  and  reprobation.  Raban  and  Hincmar,  indeed, 
represented  Gottescalcus  as  denying  free-will  and  teaching 
predestination  to  sin  as  well  as  to  punishment.  This,  however, 
was  a  mere  calumny.  The  monk  rejected  every  insinuation 
of  the  kind  with  the  utmost  indignation.     The  wicked,  Gottes- 

i  Bin.  2.  576,  577,  578.    Alex.  10.  IBS. 
•Froip.  1.  114.    Bray.  1.  209. 

*  Praeaestiiiatio  e^t  gratiae  praMtratio;  mtk  ipeio  jam  ipsa  doaslio.  Anf.  D» 
fbied.  c.  10.    Godeaa.  6.  868.    Caliiiet,  3.  $84. 
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calcus  declared,  were  not  oorapelled  hy  any  necessky  to  perpe- 
trate hnmoraHty,  and  would  be  punished  onty  for  voluntary 
transgression.* 

Baban,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  opposed  Gottescalcus.  The 
archbishop  seems  to  nave  admitted  election;  but  denied  repro- 
bation. He  acknowledged  predestination  to  life ;  but  not  to 
death :  and,  like  many  other  polemics,  misrepresented  ifais 
adversary.  Rewrote  to  Count  Eberard  and  Bishop  Notingus, 
and  characterized  Gk>ttescalcus  as  a  perverter  of  religicm  and  a 
forger  of  heresy.* 

Gottescalcus  and  Baban  were  not  left  to  single  combat:  but 
were  supported  by  some  of  the  ablest  theologians  and  the  most 
celebratea  characters  of  the  day.  Hincmar,  Scotus,  and  Ama» 
larius  seconded  Raban;  whilst  Grottescalcus  was  patronized  by 
Eemigius,  Bertram,  Prudentius,  Fforus,  Lupus,  and  Pope 
Nicholas.  These  two  factions  maintained  their  own  particular 
views  by  cc^ious  quotations  fiom  the  fathers,  who  indeed  are 
a  kind  of  mercenary  soldiery,  whose  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  may  be  obtained  by  all  theological  polemics  on  every 
topic  of  ecclesiastical  controversy.  Gottescalcus  and  Remigius 
cited  Auffostine,  Ful^ntius,  Jerome,  Isidorus,  and  Gregory ; 
while  Rc3>an  and  Hmcmar  quoted  Chrysostom,  Gennadius, 
Hilary,  Cyprian,  Cjrril,  Bcda,  and  Theodorus. 

The  shock  of  councils  followed  the  war  of  theologians.  The 
councils  of  Mentz  and  Quiercy  appeared  against  tliose  ofValence 
and  Langres,  as  Raban,  Hincmar,  and  Sa)tus  had  encountered 
Gottescalcus,  Remigius,  and  Florus*  Gottescalcus  and  his 
cause  were  first  tried  in  the  council  of  Mentz  in  848.  The 
monk  presented  his  confession  of  &ith,  in'which  he  tmfolded  his 
system  of  predestination  to  this  assembly.  The  synod  con* 
demned  Gottescalcus  for  heresy,  and  sent  him  to  Hincmar* 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  in  whose  diocese  he  had  been  ordained 
to  the  priesthood.' 

Ch>ttesc^us  was  next  tried  in  the  council  of  Quiercy  in  849, 
and  convicted  of  contumacy  and  heresy.  He  was,  in  conse^- 
quence,  deposed  bv  a  solemn  sentence,  fh)m  the  priesthood, 
and  scourged,  witnout  mercy,  before  the  emperor  and  the 
surrounding  jwelacy.*  Charles  \jras  a  spectator  of  this  act  of 
inhumanity  and  feasted  his  royal  eyes  with  this  refined  enter- 
tainment. The  punishment  was  inmcted  with  tibe  utmost  cruel- 
ty, so  that  Gottescalcus,  in  the  agony  of  torment,  threw  intQ 

^lhiVfn,%  53,  58.    Oalmet,  a,  1S6. 

*  MubiUon,  2,  6S1.    Mezeray*  1,  409.    Oalmet,  3,  4S4,  4S6.    Oodean*  6,  368 
»  Da  Pm,  2,  53.    Labbe  9, 1048.    Mabfflon,  2.  286.    Godeoo,  6, 182. 

*  n  fat  condamn^,  comme  heretiqae.  Oahnet,  3,  486.  Inrentitf  haeretlcM  tf 
incorrigibilis.    Labbe,  9.  1055.    MabUlcA.  2.  682. 

On  le  difciplma  cmeQement.    Oodeaa,  3, 136.  , 
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the  fire  a  book  wluch  he  had  written  in  fievour  of  his  system 
He  was  then  cast  into  pris<m>  where  he  was  doomed  to  suffer 
the  greatest  privations. 

But  &e  decisions  of  Mentz  and  Quiercy  were  afterward  re- 
scinded by  those  of  Valence  and  Langres,  The  synod  of  Valence, 
composed  of  the  prelacy  from  the  three  prorinces  of  Lyons, 
Aries,  and  Vienna,  met  m  85^,  and  employed  all  its  authority 
to  sanction  the  theory  of  Gottescalcus  and  overthrow  the  system 
of  Hincmar.  The  Valentian  &thers  accordingly  issued  six 
canons,  which  treated  on  free-will  and  predestination,  cmd  which 
established  election,  reprobation,  and  particular  redemption.^ 
The  third  canon  teaches  the  predestination  of  the  elect  to  life, 
and  the  predestination  of  the  wicked  to  death.  The  fourth 
represents  the  decision  of  Quiercy,  in  &vour  of  universal  re- 
demption, as  a  grand  error,  useless,  hurtfril,  and  contrary  to 
the  truth*  The  sacred  synod,  on  diese  points,  profi^sed  to 
follow  Cyprian,  Hilary,  Ambrosius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and 
tradition. 

The  Valentians  treated  So^us  with  great  severiQr.  His 
propositions,  unfit  for  pbus  ears,  contained,  according  to  these 
noly  bishops, '  a  comment  of  the  devil  rather  than  an  aimimeQt 
for  the  truth ;  while  his  silly  work,  fiill  of  confusion,  exhibited 
trifling  and  foolish  fables,  calculated  to  create  a  disgust  for  the 
purity  of  the  &ith."  His  production  indeed,  on  tUs  subject, 
was  a  distinguished  specimen  of  fc41y  and  extravagance. 

The  council  of  Valence,  according  to  the  statement  of  Sr- 
mond,  Grodeau,  Mabillon,  and  even  Hincmar,  condemned  ths 
iaith  of  Quiercy.  The  canons  of  Quiercy,  says  Sirmond,  were 
exploded  by  the  synod  of  Valence.  A  similar  statem^it  is  riven 
by  Godeau,  MabUlon,  and  Hincmar  himself.^  These  aumors, 
though  attached  to  Romanism,  admit  the  repugnance  of  the 
synod  of  Valence  to  those  of  Mentz  and  Quiercy. 

The  Valentian  council  was  confirmed  by  rope  Nicholas. 
This  pontiff  was  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  condemnation  and 
imprisonment  of  Oottescalcus.    The  inhumanity  of  Hincmar 

1  Let  eroqnei  y  reconnoisfent  hardement  la  predettiiiatioii  det  bont  a  la  Tie  eter- 
msUe,  et  oelle  det  mecbaiu  a  la  mort  eteraelle.    Oalmet,  3.  420. 

Fatemor  praedestinatioiiem  electomm  ad  vitam,  et  praedeatinatioiieai  impioma 
ttd  mortem.    Labbe,  9,  1151.  ' 

Hi  conieaaent  qa'u  y  a  mie  pradoftiiiatioii  des  hnpies  a  la  mort  etenteHe.  Godeao, 
S.  150.    Calmet,  3.  480.    MabiUkm,  3»  46. 

Propter  inotilitatem,  vel  etiam  noxietateiii,  et  errofom  contrariom  reritati.  Labbe^ 
0.  1152. 

lb  nommmit  one  ffrande  erreor  Popizikm  de  oeuXi  qui  diaent  qae  le  aaag  da  Jetos 
Ohriat  a  et6  repaodu  pour  lea  impiea.    Godeau,  6. 150. 

•  Oommentam  Diaboti  potiua  qoam  argomentom  aliqnod  fidei.  Ineptaa  qmeati 
VBcolaa,  et  anilea  pene  fabolaa,  Soottommqae  poltea,  puritati  fidei  nanaeam  iuferea 
tea.    MabiUon,  3.  44.    Labb.  10.  129. 

•  Labb.  9.  1162.    Oodeao,  6. 150.    Mabilloii,  3.  46.    Calme^  3.  4S0, 
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and  his  &ction  excited  the  indignation  of  the  hierarchy  H^ 
cited  Hincmar  ajid  Gottescalcus  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
further  investigation.  This,  however,  j^cmar  evaded.  But 
Prudentitts  transmitted  the  canons  of  Valence  to  Nicholas  £)r 
confirmation,  and  these,  accordingly,  received  the  sanction  of 
the  pontifil' 

Confirmed,  in  this  manner,  by  the  authority  of  the  pope,  the 
canons  of  Valence  were  also  approved  by  the  council  of  Lan- 
ffres.  This  assembly  met  in  859,  and  liaving  considered  the 
Valentian  decisions  on  grace,  firee-will,  and  predestination,  con- 
ferred on  them  the  full  sanction  of  its  authority.' 

The  controversy  on  grace,  free-wiU,  and  election  was  little 
agitated  from  the  ninth  till  the  sixteenth  century.  The  school- 
men indeed  exercised  their  pens  on  these  difierent  topics,  and 
discussed  their  knotty  subjects  with  their  accustomed  subdlity ; 
and  their  disputations  on  these  points  exhibited,  as  usual,  a 
great  variety  of  sense  and  phraseology.^  But  these  disquisitions 
were  carried  on  in  the  secrecy  of  the  schools,  rather  than  on 
the  public  theatre  of  the  world ;  and,  in  consequence,  excited 
litde  general  interest* 

The  reformation  under  Luther  and  Calvin  rekindled  the  con- 
troversy.  Luther  had  studied  the  theobey  of  Augustine  and 
Aquinas,  and  embraced  their  system.  Calvin  also  adopted  the 
same  theory,  which  represents  predestinatbn  as  entirely  grai- 
tuitous  and  unconditionali  and  which,  in  general,  had  been 
patronized  in  the  Latin  communion.  Many  of  die  Romish 
theologians,  therefore,  fix)m  their  aversion  to  alleged  heresy^ 
shifted  their  ground,  and  countenanced  conditional  election^ 
&unded  on  the  foresight  of  human  merit*  Calmet  acknowledges 
this  variatbn  with  the  utmost  candour.  ^  This  question,^  sav^ 
the  learned  Benedictine,  *  has  often  changed  its  phasis  in  tne 
church.'  Arsdekin,  with  equal  ingenuousness,  makes  a  similar, 
confession,  and  admits^  on  this  point,  *  a  wide  diversity  of 
opinion  even  at  this  time  among  the  Romish  doctors.'^  The 
one  party  advocate  the  uncondidonalpredestinadon  which  has 
since  been  denominated  Calvinism.    The  other  facdon,  opposing 

^  Le  Pape  1«  appronra.    Calmet,  3.  490.    MabUkni,  2.  682. 

<Moreiy,  5,  45.    Mabfllon,  3.  79. 

•  Calmet*  8.  491.    BoMoet,  88. 

^  Oette  qaettkm  a  cbaiig6  de  &ce  plus  d'aae  fins  dans  VBgjUae.    Oalmet,  8. 478. 

Inter  Doctores  Ca^olicos,  magna  est  etiam  hoc  tempore,  fff»n*^witiamm  difore> 
pantia.    Aradekin,  1.  360.    Boant,  38.    Do  Pin,  3.  728. 

II  y  aToU  denz  aentimfliii  parmi  let  thecjogiens  de  V  agUae  Bomaine.    Mem 
•»laPred.l69.  ^ 

Lnther,  qoi  ovoit  0todi6  la  thedogie  de  Thomaf  H  Ax^abkt  embraata  oette  doc- 
trine. Oalvin  tomba  dam  let  mAmet  aentiment.  Mem.  155,  156.  Ceoz  q«i 
ttdrent  let  aentimentade  St.  Angotliii,  ■«  ftflrH^fil  T«^^«w**»t  ^  pwm^er  qa%  ae 
ttM  CalTfadttet.    l4mutBa.  10. 72. 
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the  predestinanan  hypothesis,  support  the  system  which  has 
since  been  called  Arminianism. 

The  celebrated  council  of  Trent  exemplified  the  diversity  of 
sentiment,  which,  on  this  subject,  reignea  in  the  Romish  com- 
munity. The  Franciscans,  in  this  assembly,  opposed  the  Domi- 
nicans, and  theologian  encountered  theobgian.  One  party 
which  included  the  most  esteemed  doctors,  maintained  uncon- 
ditional and  gratuitous  predestination ;  and,  in  favoar  of  this 
opinion,  quoted  the  apostolic  authority  of  John  and  Paal,  to 
whom  they  added  Augustine,  Scotus,  and  Aquinas.  Another 
party  accused  this  system  of  impiety,  making  Grod  partial  and 
unjust,  subverting  free-will,  encouraging  men  in  sin,  and 
abandoning  them  to  despair.  These  conflicting  opinions  had  a 
neutralizing  effect  on  the  canons  of  this  convention.  The  design, 
in  their  composition,  was  to  satisfy  each  party ;  and  the  resnh 
therefore  was  an  unmeaning  compromise.  Calmet  admits  their 
omission  of  any  decision,  on  the  manner  and  motives  of  election 
and  reprobation.* 

The  controversy  was  continued  after  the  council  of  Trent  with 
the  bitterest  animosity-  The  Rhemists,  Dominicans,  and  Janse- 
nists  arrayed  themsdves  a^^ainst  the  Molinists,  Franciscans,  and 
Jesuits.  The  university  oi  Paris  opened  a  battery  against  those 
of  Louvain  and  Douay ;  •and  the  French  against  the  Bekian 
clergy.  The  hostile  factions,  on  these  occasions,  fought  meir 
theological  batdes  with  shocking  violence  and  fury. 

The  Rhemists,  in  their  annotations,  have,  in  strong  language, 
advocated  unconditional  election.  The  elect,  say  these  com- 
mentators in  their  observations  on  Paul  to  the  Romans,  Ephe- 
sians,  and  Thessalonians,  are  called  according  to  the  good-will 
or  eternal  decree  of  God,  and  not  according  to  the  purpose  or 
will  of  man.  The  divine  foreknowledge  is  not  a  mere  provision 
of  human  works,  influenced  by  ordinary  providence  or  natural 
strength  ;  but  comprehends  an  act  of  God's  will  to  his  elect 
God  has  predestinated  these  elect  to  a  conformity  with  his  Son. 
The  call,  santification,  perseverance,  and  glorification  are  the 
effects  of  free  election  and  predestination.  Jacob  was  a  figure 
of  -the  elected,  and  Esau  of  the  reprobated.  God's  mercy  is 
displayed  on  the  former,  and  his  justice  on  the  latter.  Predes- 
tination is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  man's  merit,  but  to  God's 
mercy.  The  Almighty  has  chosen  some  as  vessels  of  election, 
and  left  others  as  vessels  of  wrath  to  be  lost  in  sin.  God  has 
predestinated  his  people  to  glory  through  the  merits,  not  of 
man^  but  of  his  beloved  Son.    He  calls  some,  by  his  eternal 


*  Paolo,  1.  382.    Pa  Pin,  9.  438.    Oalmet,  3.  491.    Mem.  164-169. 
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decree,  to  the  fidth;  while  he  leaves  others  to  darkness  and 
infidelity.^ 

The  principal  persons^  whose  publications  and  opinions  on 
this  subject,  excited  contests,  were  Molina,  Lessius,  Hamel, 
Jansenius,  and  Quesnel.  The  works  of  these  authors  raised 
dreadful  commotions  in  Spmn,  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy. 

The  Spanish  controversy  originated  in  the  publication  of  Mo- 
lina's work,  on  the  Concord  of  Grace  and  Free-will.  The  Jesuit 
Molina  was  bom  at.Cuenca  in  Spain.  He  became  professor  of 
theobgy  at  Evora  in  Portugal,  and  died  in  Madrid,  anno  1600. 
His  book,  which  occasioned  such  angiyand  useless  contentions, 
was  published  in  1588,  and  attempted  to  reconcile  divine  grace 
and  tree-will  by  a  theory  which  its  author  called  the  Middle 
Science.  His  discovery,  when  divested  of  its  novel  diction, 
founded  the  purposes  of  Qod  on  the  divine  foresight  of  the 
merit  and  good  works  of  men.* 

Molina's  work  had  the  honour  of  being  both  approved  and 
condemned  in  an  infallible  communion.  The  Dominicans,  on 
this  subject,  encountered  the  Jesuits.  Attached  to  the  faith  of 
Augustme  and  Aquinas,  as  well  as  mindful  of  their  ancient 
enmity  to  the  Jesuits,  the  former  society  commenced  a  vigorous 
attack  on  Molinism.     The  Middle  Science,  these  partizans  of 

Sredestination  represented  as  a  system  of  Pelagianism.  The 
esuits,  on  the  contrary,  defended  Molina's  Middle  Science, 
which  they  extolled  as  truth  and  Christianity.  The  theory 
which  the  one  called  heresy,  the  other  denominated  Catholicism. 
Each  party  published  its  tibeses,  brimfull  of  virulence  and 
sarcasm.  Tne  two  factions  vented  their  indignation  with  such 
fiiry,  that  the  king  of  Spain  had  to  interfere,  for  the  purpose  of 
allaying  their  mutual  rage  and  keeping  the  peace :  while  all 
the  royal  authority  was  found  incompetent  enturely  to  suppress 
the  theolo^al  war.^ 

The  university  of  Salamanca,  on  this  speculation,  assailed  the 
university  of  Alcala.  The  former  seminary,  in  nine  propositions, 
proscribed  Molinism.  The  latter,  having  subjected  the  work  to 
a  rigid  examination  for  a  whole  year,  vouched  for  its  Catho- 
licism, and  conformity  to  scripture,  councils,  fathers,  and 
schoolmen.^    Of  the  two  learned  and  orthodox  colleges,  the 

»  Rhem.  Annot  on  Rom.  viiL  22.  29,  30.  et  ix*  10.  14-16.  22.    Bph.   i.  4. 
8  TbeM.  ii.  13. 
«  Awdekin,  1.  385.    Moreri,  3.  568.  et  6.  865.    Mem.  219. 

*  Les  Dominicams  l'  attfiqaerent  viyement.  Les  Jesoitee  le  defeaderent  de 
mftme.  Calmet,  3.  495.  Les  deux  ordret  commencerent  a  8*  echanffer  en 
Espagne,!'  im  centre  V  antre,  d*  nne  mameie  scandaleose.  Mem.  air  Predeet. 
223  226. 

lies  Jefloites  sent  trd^^mbarraiiez  a  montrer  qn*  Ab  ne  sont  ni  Pelagiena  ni 
Demi-Pelagieoa.    Limien,  10.  72. 

*  V  omrertit^  de  Salamanqne  le  oensora.    Mem.  222, 225. 
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one  censured  as  error,  the  system  whlcb  the  other  patronized 
as  truth  and  Romanism. 

The  Inquisitbn  of  Spain,  on  this  topic,  attacked  the  Inqui- 
•ition  of  PortugaL  The  latter  declared  the  Concord  of  Grace 
and  Free  Will  free  from  all  suspicion  of  error.  But  the  former, 
always  favourable  to  the  Dominicans,  censured  a  number  of 
propositions,  extracted  6com  Molina's  celebrated  production.* 
The  peninsular  inquisitors,  the  professed  enemies  of  mercy 
and  heresy  and  the  avowed  friends  of  inhumanity  and  Roman- 
ism, differed  on  a  question  of  which  they  were  the  accredited 
and  official  judges,  and  whose  sentence  entailed  death,  in  all 
its  horrors,  on  its  devoted  victim. 

Two  Roman  pontiffs,  Clement  and  Paul,  next  pronounced 
different  sentences  on  this  question.  The  controversy  was 
transferred  from  the  holy  office  to  the  holy  see,  and  from  Spain 
to  Italy.  Clement  the  Eighth,  who  then  occupied  the  pontifical 
throne,  established  the  Congregation  of  Helps  for  the  decision 
of  this  contest.  This  assembly  consisted  of  ten  consultors,  who 
were  the  appointed  judges,  and  who  met  for  the  first  time  in 
1598.  The  Dominicans  and  Jesuits  argued  their  several 
systems,  before  this  convention,  and  awaited  its  sentence  with 
anxiety. 

The  Con^gation,  under lus  infallibilities  immediate  superin- 
tendence, rejected  Molina^s  theory  of  a  middle  science,  and  con- 
demned sixty  of  his  propositions.  This  decision,  in  the  eleventh 
session,  represented  the  Spam'sh  speculator's  sentiments  on  pre- 
destination as  consonant  with  those  of  Faustus,  Cassian,  and  the 
Pelagians,  and  contrary,  not  only  to  Aujafustine,  and  Aquinas, 
but  also  to  sacred  writ  and  the  canons  ofcouncils.* 

Paul  the  Fiftti,  who  succeeded  Clement  in  1605,  proceeded  in 
a  course  widely  diSerent  fi:om  his  predecessor.  He  issued  no 
determination.  His  design,  lest  he  should  ofi^nd  the  French 
king  who  protected  the  J esuits,  or  the  Spanish  monarch  who 
patronized  the  Jansenists,  was,  not  the  decision,  but  the  sup- 
pression of  the  controversy.  His  supremacy,  therefore,  after 
many  solemn  deliberations,  evaded  a  definidve  sentence :  and, 

Cinnplateiiflis  tJniTenitiis  Molins  Oonoordiam  jmt  amnim  integmm  rigido  ex- 
•mini  snlijecit.  Uniyenita^  calculo  doolantor,  in  Moliiui  Oonoordia  ooatinKi 
munn  et  Oa&oUoam  doctrinam.    Andekm,  1.  325. 

1  Onmi  errorit  sospicioiie  Ubenta.    Andeldn,  1.  325.    Oahnet,  3.  495. 

L'  inqnifitioii  d'  Espagne,  toqjoan  ftrorable  wax  Domiiriaunii.  Mem.  249.  Bii, 
«z  Molina  Concordia,  propodtionea  aliqnaa  modo  conaorarent.    Azadekin,  1.  32$. 

<  On  declara  que  le  aentiment  de  Mouna,  tonchant  la  predeatination,  etoit  noa 
•enlement  eoatndre  k  la  doctrine  de  Saint  Thomaa,  et  de  Saint  Angoatin,  mail  en- 
core k  V  ecritore  aainte,  anx  decreta  dea  concilea,  et  oonfbrme  k  celle  de  tT^ikii 
•I  de  Fanate.    OakneC  Diaa.  3.  496.    Amonr,  40,  44,  45, 100, 123. 

La  congregation  declara  one  Molina  etoit  dana  dea  aentimena  aemblablea  A  oaiix 
dea  Felagiena.    Mem.  233, 236.    Oalmet,  3.  497.    ThoouO.  241. 


ttdvifilng  both  to  oaodify  their  ex{»ressiQiis  and  to  abetaia  irom 
mutual  obloquy,  left  each  &ction  to  enjoy  its  own  opinions.^ 

Eadi  par^,  in  coosecjaencey  as  might  be  expected,  claimed 
the  victory.  The  Dominicfuis  averrcd  that  me  decision,  if 
announced,  would  have  been  m  their  favour :  and  this  was  the 
general  opinion.  The  Jesuits,  on  the  contrary,  shouted  triumph, 
and,  patronized  by  the  greater  part  of  European  Christendom, 
contemned  the  empty  leasts  of  the  enemy. 

France  and  the  Netherlands  became  the  scene  of  this  contn> 
versy,  which  had  raged  with  such  fearfiil  animosity  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  The  belligerents,  on  this  occasion,  were  the  Jesuits  and 
Jansenists,  as  on  uie  former,  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans.  The 
DomiHican  ardor,  through  time  and  the  suggestions  of  prudence, 
had  coded,  and  this  party,  in  consequence,  had,  in  general,  left 
the  field.  But  their  place  was  well  suppUed  by  the  fiery  zeal 
of  the  Jansenists,  who,  in  the  support  of  their  system,  siHimed 
«very  idea  of  prudence  or  caution.  These  two  leading  fectbns 
soon  drew  into  the  vortex  of  contention,  kings,  parliaments, 
pontiffs,  prelates,  doctors,  nuns,  universities,  and  councils. 

The  Jansenists,  who  now  in  place  of  the  Dominicans,  entered 
the  arena  against  the  Jesuits,  took  their  name  from  Jansenius, 
a  bishop  in  the  Romish  communion,  and  a  doctor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louvain.  His  work,  which  he  styled  Augustine,  and 
which  treated  on  grace,  free  will,  and  predestination,  was  pub- 
lished at  Louvain  m  1640.  The  author,  who  was  celebmted  for 
his  learning  and  piety,  undertook  to  deliver  nc^  his  own,  but 
Augustine's  sentiments  on  Divine  Grace  and  humcui  imbecility. 
He  even  transcribed  in  many  instances  his  patrmi's  own  wordb. 
The  fiddi  of  the  Roman  saint  was  like  its  author,  idolized  in  the 
Romish  communion.  Jansenius,  therefore,  wished  to  shield 
himself  under  the  authority  of  his  mighty  name.  But  the 
march  <^  events  and  the  sap  of  time  had  wrought  their  accus- 
tomed chants,  and  manifested  on  this  topic  the  mutabiUty  of 
human  opinions.  Many  who  revered  Augustine's  name  had 
renounced  his  theology,  though  others  ^01  adhered  to  his 
ancient  system. 

France  and  the  Netherlands  encountered  each  other  on  the 
subject  of  Jansenism.  The  latter,  in  g^ieral  embraced  this 
theovy,  which  the  former  as  generally  rejected.  Pope  Urban, 
but  in  vain,  condemned  the  work  entitled  Augustinus,  as  fraught 
wkh  several  errors.  Many  misinterpreted  his  manifesto,  and 
still  more  disregarded  its  authority.  The  doctors  of  Louvain, 
like  the  authors  of  Fort-Royal,  persevered  in  their  support  of 

» Panf  V.  n'svmt  enoofe  ridn  d«cid6.    Morery,  9«  968.    Litem  poBtM  in  iiif 
^potiutPaniMPapay.    JMttiii,5. 18S.     Anonr,  39,  40.    CUmet,  8.  409 
,  9.  930 
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the  condemned  system.  The  popish  population  of  HoWimd 
also,  through  the  agency  and  influence  of  Arnold,  who,  in  1674» 
sought  an  asylum  in  that  country,  embraced  the  same  sentiments. 
The  Dutch  and  Belgism  professors  of  Romanism,  clergy  and 
laity,  continued  in  general,  notwithstanding  the  sentences  of 
{lopes  and  inquisitions,  to  patronize  Jansenism*^  The  two  na- 
tions in  this  manner,  varied  and  adopted  janing  systems,  in  ^ 
precincts  of  an  unerring  cooomunion. 

The  French  were  divided,  though  the  majority  of  its  prelacy 
fiivoured  Jesuitism.  This  nation,  however,  escaped  the  agita*- 
tion  of  this  controversy  till  1644 ;  and  hostilities,  till  1649,  were 
confined  to  a  literary  war  of  polenrical  writers,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  excommunicatbn,  interdict,  incarceration,  bantth- 
ment,  and  confiscation. 

The  Jansenists  opened  this  wordy  campaign  with  great  spirit 
and  ability.  An  overwhelming  pnalanx  c^th^  authors,  on 
this  occasion,  seized  the  pen.  Cyran,  Arnold,  Nicole,  Quesnel, 
and  Pascal  displayed  all  the  powers  of  learning  and  eloquence. 
All  these  were  men  of  genius  and  erudition,  and  actuated  with 
the  deepest  detestation  of  Jesuitism.  Pascal,  by  the  poignancy 
of  his  satire,  rendered  the  enemy  ridiculous.  His  JProviocial 
Letters  written  against  the  hostile  &ction,  are,  says  Voltaire, 
models  of  eloquence  and  ridicule,  and  combine  the  wit  of  Mo- 
liere  with  the  sublimity  of  Bossuet.  The  production,  indeed, 
exhibits  not  only  the  excellence  of  taste  and  style,  but  also  aU 
the  force  of  reason  and  raillery.* 

This  party  also  assailed  the  foe  with  another  weapon  of  a 
more  flaihy,  but  more  deceitful  kind.  This  consisted  in  *  lying 
wonders,'  which  their  authors  called  thunder-peals,  but  their 
opponents  ficdmis  and  fanciful  convulsions,  which  daszled  die 
spectator,  embeurassed  the  adversary,  and  astonished  the  world. 
The  sick,  who  had  been  restored  to  health,  the  blind,  the  deaf^ 
the  dumb,  and  the  lame,  who  had  been  enabled  to  see,  hear, 
speak,  and  walk,  demonstrated  to  the  ^e  of  superstition  and 
credulity,  the  truth  of  their  heaven-attested  system* 

The  Jesuits  assumed  similar  arms,  and  endeavoured,  as  well 
as  they  could,  to  ply  counteracting  argument  and  invective. 
But  a  miserable  want  of  literary  talent,  at  this  time,  characterized 
this  faction.  Their  whole  array  could  not  supply  a  single  man. 
of  genius  and  learning,  capable  of  meeting  those  who,  in  the 
field  of  theological  controversy,  figured  to  such  advantage  m 
the  hostile  ranks.     Though  remarkable,  in  general,  for  prudence 

^  Orta  esM  inter  Cheologos  Beleii  dessidia.  Labb.  21. 1790.  Les  theol^gieiit  fs 
ptttagerent.    Odmet,  Diss.  8.  49i3.    Morery,  5.  22.    BaoMet,  2.  91.    Mem.  27S. 

•Lea  Letteet  Provmciales  pattent  poor  on  mod^  da  Mt(Mb,  d^elegaaoe,  et  da 
bon  seas.  Mem.  334.  vol.  9.  94. 
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and  caution,  the  infatuated  men,  on  this  occasion,  also  attempted 
miracles  to  confiront  those  of  their  opponents  ;  but  were  again 
beaten  by  the  enemy  in  tWs  kind  of  manufacture.  Their  miracu- 
lous exhibitions  only  afiForded  a  laugh  to  the  spectator,  and 
reposed  their  authors  to  contempt.  The  prodigies  of  their 
mals  alone  were  in  fashion.  But  these  bunglers,  as  they  ap- 
peared, in  jugglery  and  legerdemain,  were  supported  in  the  war 
oy  kings,  popes,  anathemas,  excommunication,  exile,  imprison- 
ment, and  tne  tangible  logic  of  guns,  bayonets,  and  dragoons, 
when  the  fulminations  of  papal  bulls  followed  the  shock  of 
the(dogical  discussion  and  miraculous  display. 

This  faction,  however,  notwithstanding  then:  awkwardness  in 
wiiting  and  miracles,  had,  at  this  time,  obtained  the  favour  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  and  of  the  French  king  and  clergy.  Their 
present  prosperity  in  the  French  kingdom  formed  a  striking 
contrast  with  their  former  adversity.  The  Parisian  faculty  of 
theology,  as  well  as  the  French  church  and  parliament,  opposed 
this  society  on  its  early  introduction  into  France.  The  Faculty 
in  1554,  accused  them  of  every  atrocity,  of  strife,  wrangling, 
contention,  envy,  and  rebellion,  which  endanger  religion,  troubfe 
the  church,  ana  tend  to  destruction  rather  tnan  to  edification, 
and  petitioned  the  parliament  to  expel  them  from  the  kingdom. 
The  parliament,  accordingly,  in  1594,  banished  the  whole 
company  from  the  nation,  as  enemies  of  the  king,  corrupters 
of  youth,  and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.* 

But  the  society  afterwards  returned,  and  were  patronised  by 
the  French  kbg  and  clergy,  ^as  well  as  by  the  Roman  pontiff. 
The  French  prelacy  in  consequence,  to  the  number  of  eighty- 
eight,  favouring  Jesuitism  and  influenced  by  its  partizans,  soii- 
ciited  his  infambiKty,  Pope  Innocent  the  Tenth,  for  his  official 
decision  on  this  momentous  question  of  Jansenism.  But  eleven 
of  the  bishops,  notwithstanding  the  unity  of  the  Romish  com- 
munion, varied  from  their  fellows ;  and  for  several  reasons  which 
they  enumerated,  such  as  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  the  unfit- 
ness of  the  time,  and  the  propriety  of  allowing  a  French  synod 
to  finish  a  French  controversy,  they  deprecated  papal  interfe- 
rence. But  the  pontiff  complied  with  the  majority,  and,  in  a 
definitive  sentence  issued  in  1653,  denounced  Jansenism,  which 
had  been  reduced  to  five  propositions,  as  fraught  with  rashness, 
impiety,  scandal,  blasphemy,  falsehood,  and  heresy.' 

*  Qaerelas,  lites,  dissidia,  contentiones,  emnlationes,  rebeUiones,  varias<}ne  tdr 
•ana  inducere:  his  de  cauns,  hauo  aooietatem  in  religioiiis  negotio  pencoloaanr 
▼ideri;  at  qas  paoem  eccledee  contarbet,  et  magiB  ad  aestractioiiem  qaam  edifi* 
oationem  pertiQeat    Thuanoa,  2.  430. 

ns  farent  bannia  du  Boiamne,  comme  corropteura  de  la  jennesae,  partorbateori 
da  repaa  pablio,  at  enneaiia  du  roi.    Daniel,  10.  64.    Limient  7.  228. 

•  Labb.  21. 1643,  1644.  Mem.  318.  Moreri,  6.  22  Juenin,  5.  188.  Bauiiet^ 
S.331.    Amour,  67.425. 
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An  assembly  of  the  French  prelacy  in  1654,  convened  and 
mflaenced  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  was  an  enemy  of  the 
Jansenists,  unanimously  accepted  the  papal  decision*  The 
same  was  also  sancUoned  by  his  most  Christian  majesty's  royal 
authority.  The  Parisian  Faculty  of  Theology  next  received 
the  bull;  but  not  like  the  cler^,  with  unanimity.  Sixty  of  its 
doctors,  notwithstanding  popish  harmony,  protested  and  ap* 
pealed  from  the  pope  to  the  parliament.' 

Pope  Alexander  the  Seventh  next  interposed  his  supreme 
authority.  The  Jansenists  distinguished  between  right  axKl 
fiu^t,  and  admitted  that  the  five  propositions  were,  by  ri^ 
condemned ;  but,  in  fact,  were  not  in  the  work  of  Jansemus.  . 
Alexander  in  1656,  renewed  his  predecessor's  constitution,  91^ 
extended  it  to  both  ri^ht  and  fact  He  also  prescribed  a  for- 
mulary in  1665,  to  be  signed  by  all  the  French  cler^ :  and  all 
he  declared,  who  should  gainsay  it,  would  incur  the  mdignatioa 
of  Ahnighty  God  and  the  blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  PauL 

Four  prelates,  Arnold,  Buzenval,  Pavilion,  and  Coulet,  with 
Aiany  of  the  inferior  clergy,  refused  to  sign,  notwithstanding  the 
pope's  interdict  and  excommunicadons.  The  nuns  of  Port- 
royal  also  followed  the  example  of  these  bishops.  Dreadful  con- 
fusion ensued.  A  process  was  commenced  for  the  deposition  of 
the  refractory  prelates.  The  nuns  of  Port-royal  were  torn  fiom 
their  cloisters,  and  the  feeble  capdves,  armed  only  with  inno- 
cence and  simplicity,  and  guaraed  by  a  squadron  of  soldieiy, 
were  conveyed  to  strange  convents,  and  their  nunnery,  once  the 
object  of  their  fondest  attachment  and  now  their  deepest  regret, 
was  razed  from  the  foundation. 

But  Clement  the  Ninth,  in  the  ipeantime,  proceeded,  not- 
withstanding papal  unity,  to  overthrow  the  acts  of  his  predeces- 
sors. Innocent  and  Alexander.  His  supremacy,  in  1668,  amid 
theological  commotion  and  war,  issued  an  edict  of  pacification. 
He  modified  the  formulary  of  Alexander,  and  permitted  the 
dissatisfied  clergy  to  interpret  his  predecessor's  rescript  in  their 
own  sense,  and  to  subscribe  in  smcerity.  These  accordingly 
signed  for  the  right  in  sincerity,  and  preserved  for  the  met 
mental  reservation  and  a  respectful  silence.  This  modification, 
which  diffused  joy  through  the  nation,  was  called  the  peace  of 
Clement,  and  continued  with  slight  interruptions  for  tnirty-four 
years.* 

Clement  the  Tenth,  who  succeeded  to  the  popedom,  seems 

>  Lea  Docteon  de  Sorboime  so  trofiyant  partagez :  Bcnzante  Doctenn  protetteraBt 
et  en  app«ller«nt  aa  Parlement.  Meq^ror.  Prod.  274,  278.  Volt  9.  89.  Baoaseii 
S.  331.  Labb.  21.  1643, 1644.  Ma^  5.  22.  Jaenm,  5.  188,  119.  Lamien, 
10.  257. 

*  dement  •'empresaa  de  dommr  la  paiz  a  Teglue.  MorerL  9.  454.  Boniaot.  S 
337-840. 
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to  have  countenanced  the  pacification  effected  by  his  prede* 
cessor.  Innocent  the  Eleventh,  hi  i  successor,  not  only  concurred 
in  the  act  of  pacification  and  in  the  repeal  of  Alexander's 
Constitution  and  Formulary,  but  also,  notwithstanding  papal 
unanimit]^,  probably  adopted  Jansenism  and  certainly  pa- 
tronized its  partizans.  ms  holiness,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
embraced  their  system,  though  formerly  denounced  in  pontifical 
anathemas*  During  his  whole  papacy  he  had  constant  inter- 
course with  its  patrons,  whom  he  honoured  with  his  fitvour  and 
commendation,  and  supported  with  his  friendship  and  protection. 
The  calumny  and  pumshments  which  they  had  endured,  he 
regarded  as  unmerited  and  uqust  persecution.  Their  conduct, 
he  respected,  as  far  superior  to  that  of  their  opponents,  whom 
he  hated,  and  who,  in  return  detested  his  supremacy.  This 
treatment  of  the  persecuted  secured,  as  might  oe  expected,  the 
gratitude  and  attachment  which  they  always  manifested  to  this 

gmtiSi  Innocent,  in  this  manner,  retracted  the  decisions  of 
rmer  pontiffs  and  displayed  the  variations  of  Romanism.^ 

Clement  the  Eleventh,  in  defiance  of  unity,  overturned  the 
pacification  of  Clement  the  Ninth  and  the  patronage  of  Innocent 
the  Eleventh.  He  also  confirmed  and  renewed  the  constita*^ 
tions  of  Innocent  the  Tenth  and  Alexander  the  Seventh 
{^[ainst  Jansenism,  and  denounced  a  work  of  QuesnePs  on  the 
Pfew  Testament.  The  condemnation  of  this  book,  which  he  had 
finroerly  praised,  manifested  papal  inconsistency,  and  rekindled 
the  theological  war  in  aggravated  horrors,  through  the  French 
nation. 

Quesnel,  a  priest  of  the  Oratory  and  an  abettor  of  Janse- 
nism, inwove  his  system  with  great  eloquence  and  address  in 
his  moral  reflections  on  the  New  Testament.  This  theory,  in 
his  composition,  which  was  distinguished  by  its  elegance  and 
simphcity,  assumed  the  fidrest  aspect  and  the  most  pleasing 
form. 

This  work  on  its  publication  was  eubgized  by  Bossuet, 
Vialart,  Noailles,  Urfe,  the  Parisian  Faculty,  the  French  king, 
and  the  Roman  pontiff.  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  comj^sed 
a  Vindioadon  of  QuesnePs  Moral  Reflections.  Vialart,  Bishop 
of  Chalons,  respected  for  his  wisdom  and  piety,  having  sub- 
mitted the  work  to  a  careful  examination,  approved,  and,  in 
1671,  recommended  it  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  diocese. 

^  Ik  QOt  mtee  accost  le  Pape  d'etre  .JaDflentste,  Mem.  376. 

iDnooent  XI.  baiMoH  lee  Jeamtef  et  temoifnoit  ndre  mnd  cas  des  JaxuMoktee. 
Moreri,  5.  12S.  On  accnsa  oe  jpKpe  de  n'ayoir  cees^  d'entretenn-  commerce  are© 
t0D8  let  Jaoaenittee,  de  les  avoir  oomblez  de  sea  graoea,  d'avoir  &it  letir  eloge, 
d'etre  declare  lear  protecteor.    Limiers,  7. 286.  ,  • 

laaoceat  XI.  auioit  retract^  lee  decreta  de  tea  predeoetaenra.  Limi0n»  7.  SST 
ttS. 
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Tbe  authoTy  he  attested,  had  long  been  a  disciple  in  the  schoo 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  Noailles,  Archbishop  of  raris,  praised  its 
Catholicism  and  tendency  to  instruct  and  edify  the  pastor  and 
the  people,  Urfe,  bishop  of  Limoges,  requested  the  author  to 
publish  his  Reflections  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  one 
volume  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  in  the  country.  The  Parisian 
Faculty  vouched  for  its  Catholicism  and  conformity  to  tbe 
Apostolic  Roman  faith.  Louis  the  French  king  granted  a 
liberty  of  publication  and  conveyed  the  sanction  of  his  royal 
authority.  The  Roman  pontiflF  in  the  presence  of  Renaudot 
extolled  the  work  as  a  matchless  performance,  superior  to  any 
commentary  by  the  theolo^ans  ot  Italy.  Its  doctrine,  which 
he  afterwards  branded  with  the  seal  of  reprobation,  he  tiad  • 
formerly  preached  to  the  Roman  people.* 

But  these  encomiasts  soon  changed  their  note,  and  condemned 
the  book  which  they  had  approved.  Quesnel's  work  offended 
the  king  and  the  Jesuits.  Its  morali^  exhibited  too  spotless  a 
standard  of  purity  for  the  filthy  confraternity,  who,  according 
to  the  witty  Boileau,  lengthened  the  creed  and  shortened  the 
commandments,  or  for  the  French  sovereign,  who  was  actuated 
by  ambition  and  sunk  in  sensuality.  Its  ngour  in  the  prescrip- 
tion of  duty  presented  a  spectacle  of  horror  to  the  voluptuary 
and  to  the  profane  and  careless,  which  these  acconunodating 
moralists  contrasted  with  the  easy  pliancy  of  Jesuitism.  His 
mmesty  also  saw,  or  thought  he  saw  in  Jansenism,  a  tendency 
to  rresbyterianism  instead  of  Popery.  Its  faith,  besides,  was 
too  like  Calvinism  for  the  royal  and  Jesuitical  taste.  The  king 
and  the  Jesuits,  therefore,  soUcited  and  obtained  its  condemna- 
tion. The  Moral  Reflections  were  denounced  by  their  former 
adulators,  Clement,  Louis,  the  Parisian  University,  and  tbe 
French  clergy.' 

Clement,  solicited  by  Lewis  and  the  Jesuits,  censured  tbe 
work,  on  which,  a  few  years  before,  he  had  lavished  his  fulsome 
flattery.  His  infallibility,  in  1713,  denounced,  in  his  bull 
TJnigenitus,  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  one  propositions 
extracted  from  Quesnel's  Annotations.     These,  his  supremacy 

1  Boasaet  composa  la  jastification  des  BeflezioikB  Morales.     Moreri,  7. 13. 
Vialart  lot  cet  oayrage,  rapprouya,  Tadopta,  etc.    Moreri,  7.  12.    NoaiUet  l*i^ 

Sroora.  U  reoommanda  k  boh  clerg6  et  i  ion  people  la  leotnre  i^  oet  fine, 
loreriy  1.  13. 

Noalllet  avoit  i^scordft  son  i^robation  anz  BeflezionB  sar  le  Nonveaa  Tefta^ 
meDt.    Limien,  12.  112.    Bausset,  2.  109. 

Urft  fit  prier  raateor  de  fidre  imprimer  sea  ReflezionB,  etc.    Moreri,  7. 19. 

Nous  avoDS  la  cea  Beflexions  Morales.  Nous  avons  troav6  qa'elles  ne  co9 
tieiment  rien  que  de  conforme  ala  foi  Oatholiqne.    App.  in  Qaesn.  1.  8,  10. 

Ia  doctrine  de  aaa  propositionB  ae  tronve  dans  lea  homeliea  que  le  Pape  a  adtr^ 
Ibis  psBcheeaan  peaple  Bomain.    Linuers,  12. 115.    Bansset,  2.  108. 

*  Bib.  An.  31.  400.    Bauaaet,  2. 75.    Limien,  10.  75.  et  12. 113. 
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convicUid  of  temerity,  captiousness,  scandal,  impiety,  falsehood, 
blasphemy,  sedition,  schism,  and  heresy.  The  Moral  Reflec- 
tions, according  to  his  holiness,  contained  truth  blended  with 
error,  calculated  to  lead  men  to  perdition,^ 

Louis,  in  1714,  revoked  the  privilege  of  publication,  which 
he  had  granted,  and  by  which  he  had  impressed  the  work  with 
the  broad  seal  of  his  royal  authority,  Jansenism,  his  majesty 
called  a  novelty,  and  the  Moral  Reflections  a  false  and  danger- 
ous book :  and  he  interdicted  its  publication  and  circulation 
tmder  pain  of  exemplary  punishment,* 

The  Parisian  university,  that  had  lauded  the  Cathoh'cism  of 
Quesnel's  work,  accepted  Clement's  constitution,  taxing  the  same 
•work  with  blasphemy  and  heresy.  The  learned  doctors  styled 
Jansenism  a  heresy,  and  received  with  submission  the  pontifPs 
condemnatbn  of  the  once  praised,  but  now  vilified  propositions. 
Truth,  by  such  a  simple  process,  could  be  transubstantiated 
into  falsehood.* 

The  assembly  of  the  French  prelacy,  also,  which  met  in  Paris 
in  1713  and  1714,  accepted  the  papal  constitution  with  submis- 
sion and  respect  The  holy  bishops  forbade  the  reading  of  the 
Moral  Reflections,  which  tney  said  contained  blasphemy  and 
heresy.  This  sentence  they  published  in  a  Pastoral  Instruction, 
which  was  circulated  through  their  dioceses.  The  decision, 
however,  was  not  unanimous.  Forty  accepted,  and  eight 
rejected  the  bull.  Of  those  who  accepted,  many  added  such 
explanations  and  restrictions  as  might  protect  from  attaint  the 
faith  and  morality  of  Catholicism,  the  rights  of  the  French 
prelacy,  and  the  disciphne  and  liberty  of  the  Gallican  church. 
Many  also  who  had  subscribed  afterward  retracted ;  and  some 
of  these  at  the  point  of  death.* 

The  schism  on  the  pontifical  constitution  extended  not  only 
to  the  Parisian  council,  but  also  to  the  whole  French  clergy. 
These,  on  this  occasion,  were  divided  into  two  factions,  the 
AooBPTANTS  and  Rbousants.  The  former,  comprehending  a 
hundred  bishops  with  many  of  the  inferior  clergy,  were  patio- 

^  Ia  dootrine  de  cm  propoihionf  qtialifi6ei  de  fansset,  captieoies,  scandaleoset, 
temenum,  impiety  blaBphemataires,  le  troave  poartant  dans  les  homelies  que  le 
Pape  a  autre  mB  prechees  aa  penple  Bomain.    Linnen,  12. 115.    Labb.  21. 1S21. 

*  NooB  detkms  commencer  par  revoqaer  la  privilege  qiie  nous  avions  accords, 
poor  en  permettre  1'  impreseiou.    Labb.  21.  1831, 1132.    Limiers,  12.  180. 

*  8acra  FacidtaB  CouBtitationem  samma  ctnn  reverentia  et  obseqnio  recepit. 
^bb.  21.  1840. 

*  BHe  accepte  avec  sonmemion  et  avec  respect.  Labb.  21.  1823.  Quarante  er^ 
qnes  acceptoient  oette  Bolle.  Le  Cardinal  de  Noaillet  et  phtrieors  aatres  ev^qvec 
vefoierent  d'accepter  la  CooBtitatioii.    Lmiieri,  12.  117, 118. 

Qaelques  ev^qoes  et  docteorB  n'ont  paa  voolu  y  aouBcrire  sans  expHcatidii. 
Jdoreri,  5.  22. 

On  varra  dans  la  suite  let  retraotatioiis  de  plosienrs  de  969  prelAits  acceptanh. 
Ltmiers,  12.  118, 271. 
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nized  by  the  pope,  the  king,  and  the  Jesuits*  The  latter, 
including  fifteen  of  the  prelacy,  and  some  of  the  priesthood, 
were  supported,  in  general,  by  the  parliaments  and  the  people ; 
but  underwent  all  kinds  of  persecution  from  the  pontiff  and 
their  sovereign.  The  ipope  and  the  monarch,  indeed,  Ibrced  it, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  the  cler^,  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  who  were  influenced  by  royal  threats  and 
promises,* 

The  French  varied  in  the  explanation  of  the  buH,  as  well  as 
in  its  acceptance.  Of  the  acceptants,  some  received  it  inpority 
and  simphdty.  Buch  thought  it  so  clear  as  to  need  no  illastra- 
tion.  Others  accused  it  of  obscurity,  and  accompanied  its 
publication  with  a  world  of  explanations  and  restrictions.  The 
cardineds  Bissy  and  Tencin  loudly  declared  their  utter  inability 
to  understand  it,  and  recdved  it,  strange  to  say,  because  it 
was  unintelligible.* 

The  Recusants,  differing  indeed  in  words,  agreed  in  sense. 
Harmonious  in  its  condemnation,  this  party  painted  its  meaning 
in  varying  colours.  The  canvass,  unaer  their  hands,  unifbrmlf 
bore  the  mark  (^reprobation,  and  was  stamped  with  the  brosA 
seal  of  heresy.  The  Constitution  Unigenitus,  all  these  avowed, 
inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on  faith  and  morality,  and  enveloped 
in  sacril^ous  censure,  the  canons  of  councils,  and  even  the 
words  of  eternal  trutib.  Some  reckoned  it  pointed  against 
Calvinism,  and  some  against  the  Angelic  Doctor  Thomas 
Aquinas,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  his  system.  Others 
thought  his  infallibility  had  become  a  patron  of  Molina,  and 
intended  to  support  the  theory  which  had  been  condemned  by 
pope  Clement  and  the  Congregation  of  Helps.  The  condemned 
propositions  erf*  Quesnel,  on  the  contrary,  were,  this  faction 
averred,  a  faithful  expression  of  Catholicism,  couched,  in  general, 
as  even  Languet  admitted,  in  the  language  of  Augustine, 
Prosper,  Fulgentius,  and  Leo.' 

1  Les  prelstf  da  roiamne  etoient  sont  ptrtages  lar  m  acoeptetioQ.  Limiwm,  12. 
269. 

Les  menaoet  et  les  pnymeises  omt  6t6  emploiees.  La  roUmtk  da  Prince  a  M 
le  motif.  ApoL  1.  S69.  Le  Boi  de  France  a  oblij^6  par  son  aathorit^  et  le  dof^ 
de  France  et  la  Sorbonne  d'admettre  la  ConBtitation.    Moreri,  5.  22. 

'  La  ConstitntioB  est  si  claire  qa'elle  n'a  pas  besoin  d'exptication.  Limien,  12. 
119.  lis  y  donassent  ezplications»  avec  diverset  modincations  et  restrictioiis. 
Moreri,  7.  13. 

On  ne  peat  le  recevoiry  comme  les  Oardinanz  de  Biaej  et  de  Tencia,  en  fiusaat 
hautement  profession  de  ne  le  pas  entendre.    Apol.  1.  169. 

'  La  Constitotion  donne  manifettement  atteinte  k  plosiean  Terites  de  fin  et  de 
iM>rale.    Limiers,  12. 120. 

Les  101  propoeiticnis  soot  one  fidelle  expressioa  de  la  fi>i  Catlioliqtte.  ApoL 
Adr.  7. 

La  Bulle  soaffre  les  explanations  les  plus  oppos^es.  ApoL  264.  Les  Ofes  V 
entendent  d'ane  fa^on  et  les  aatres  de  Taatre.  Apol.  1.  131.  On  j  a  trouTe  k 
confirmation  du  syslkme  de  Molina.    Apolog.  2.  11. 
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T^  recusant  clergy  were  as  unanimous  in  their  opporition 
to  its  execution,  as  in  their  condemnation  of  its  contents.  The 
meyority  of  the  priesthood  reclaimed  against  it  The  people, 
the  parliaments,  and,  in  general,  tlie  universities,  held  it  in 
detestatbn*  The  Cardinms  Bissy  and  Fleury,  bishops  of 
Meaux  and  Frejus,  two  of  its  defenders,  were  compelled  to 
avow  that  a  hundred  thousand  voices  were  raised  against  it, 
and  that  it  could  not  have  been  treated  with  greater  indignation 
at  Geneva  than  in  France.* 

But  all  opposition  appeared  useless.  The  king  and  the  pope 
urged  its  execution  by  the  dint  of  excommunication,  calumny, 
interdict,  proscription,  banishment,  confiscation,  and  the  bastile. 
Red  hot  anathemas  flashed  firom  the  Vatican.  Its  opponents 
were  stigmatized  with  the  name  of  innovators,  rebels,  schis- 
matics, and  heretics.  Some  were  imprisoned,  and  some  banished. 
Absolution  was  refused  to  the  refractory,  and  even  the  sacra- 
ments to  the  dying.  The  departing,  when  life  was  at  the  last 
ebb,  were  frequently  outra^sa  with  reproach,  instead  of  beinff 
solaced  with  consolation.  This  treatment  sometimes  hastened 
their  dissolution.  The  fiuy  of  the  ruthless  enemy  pursued  its 
hapless  victims  beyond  the  precincts  of  death.  Their  remains, 
deprived  of  ecclesiastical  burial,  were  excluded  fh)m  the  sepul- 
chre, or  consigned,  with  unbaptized  in&nts,  to  the  unhallowed 
tomb.* 

But  a  new  revolution,  on  this  question,  was  soon  to  be 
effected  in  the  French  nation.  Louis,  in  1715,  departed  this 
life,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  appointed  Regent.  The 
royal  declaration,  therefore,  obliging  the  French  prelacy  to 
receive  the  Roman  bull,  was  suppressed.  Tellier,  the  king's 
confessor,  and  an  active  enemy  of  the  refiractonr  cleigy,  was 
loaded  with  public  odium,  and  banished  to  La  Flesche,  then  to 
Bourses,  and  afterward  to  Amiens.  The  exiled  were  recalled, 
and  die  imprisoned  liberated.  Freedom  was  restored  to  the 
clergy,  the  people,  the  parliaments,  and  the  faculty  of  theology. 
Many  of  the  clergy  recanted,  and  the  laity  who  had  generally 
opposed  the  constitution,  enjoyed  a  triumph.  The  parliament 
exulted  in  the  victory.  The  feculty  of  theology,  serving  the 
time  and  changing  with  the  scene,  protested  against  the  bull, 

1  En  France,  let  fidMes  la  detettent  Le  grand  nombre  det  theologienf  la  com. 
tettent    Le  oommon  det  premiert  pattenrt  la  r^ettent.    ApoL  1.  242. 

Let  Oardinanx  de  Bitty  et  de  Fleory  oatetk  forest  d*avoaer,  que  cent  mille  voix 
^etoient  MvkeB  oontre  oe  decret,  et  qa'il  n'  eat  pat  M  trait^  plot  indignement  k 
Qeo^Te  qn'fl  Pa  M  en  France.    Apol.  1.  240.    Volt.  9.  110,  111. 

*OeQX  qui  refiiterent  de  le  tigner  forent  interditt  et  excomnmniez.  Moren, 
».  22. 

Qt  folmmeront  ooiftre  eox  let  anath^met  redontablea.    ApoL  1.  92. 

On  avoit  m^me  deja  commence  par  det  protcripliont  et  det  ezllt  contra  lee 
lemmnti     Limiert,  12.  311,  312.    Apolog.  1.  3. 
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and  declared  their  farmdt  decUion  a  forgery.  Present  declara- 
tions, through  the  kingdom,  were,  on  this  topic,  opposed  to  for- 
mer decisions,  and  all  things  seemed  to  change,  in  a  communion 
which  vainly  boasts  of  immutability  .* 

But  the  pope,  in  his  obstinacy,  published  apostolic  letters,  in 
1717,  separating  fix)m  his  communion  all  who  would  not  accept 
the  constitutbn.  The  Regent  resolved,  if  possible,  to  restore 
peace.  The  papal  bull  was  modified,  so  as  to  give  general 
satis&ction.  This  modification,  the  parliament,  in  1720, 
registered  with  the  customary  reservations ;  and  a  general 
pacification  ensued,  which  lasted,  with  few  interruptions,  till 
the  year  1760,* 

New  disturbances  arose  in  France,  in  1750,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Bull  Unigenitus.  This  pontifical  edict,  though  detested 
by  the  parliaments  and  execrated  by  the  people,  was  cherished 
with  fond  attachment  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  many  of 
the  prelacy  and  inferior  clergy.  This  section  of  the  French 
hierarchy  reserved  to  force  the  constitution,  which  was  the  idd 
of  their  hearts,  on  the  people,  by  refusing  the  conmiunion  and 
extreme  unction  to  all  who  opposed.-  The  clergy  obtained  the 
support  of  the  king,  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  Pope  Benedict  also, 
in  a  circular  to  the  French  episcopacy,  urged  the  reception  of 
the  Roman  manifesto.  But  the  parliament  and  the  people 
resisted  with  great  resolution.  Dreadful  confosion  ensued. 
The  king  tried  the  strength  of  the  secular  arm  in  alternately 
banishing  and  recalling  the  parliament  and  some  of  the  most 
active  of  the  prelacy.  The  parliament,  however,  was  finn, 
notwithstanding  banishment  and  the  bastile.  The  people  also 
resisted  the  clergy  with  nnshaken  determination.  The  pariia- 
ment  and  popular  firmness,  in  the  end,  gained  a  victory  over 
the  king,  the  pope,  and  the  clergy,  ^o,  after  a  long  and 
desperate  struggle  diversified  by  alternate  triumph  and  defeat, 
submitted  to  a  virtual  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  constitution. 

Jansenism  and  Jesuitism  soon  lost  all  interest  in  the  tranquilli^ 
and  transactions  which  followed.  The  Jansenists  were  no  longer 
supported  by  the  pen  of  an  Arnold,  a  Nicole,  a  Pascal,  and  a 

I  Louis  etant  mort,  la  dechratioii  fbt  sapprimee.  Mororl,  7.  13.  Volt  9 
112,  113. 

Lef  exiles  ont  6t6  rappellez.  La  liberty  a  6te  rendae  aax  parlemens  et  ax 
ev^ques.    Limiers,  12.  311. 

La  Faculty  de  Theologie  de  Paris  declara  que  le  decret  da  cinqaiemo  Man  1714, 
etoit  faux.    Moreri,  7.  13.    Castel,  320. 

On  les  Yit  opposer  k  ces  decrets  des  decrets  contraires.  Moreri,  7.  13.  Let 
dioses  ont  eati^rement  chang6  de  &ce.  Voila  tout  d'  on  coap  on  grand  olumgemeiit. 
liimiers,  12.  312.    Mem.  de  la  Regen.  1.  40. 

*  Le  Pape  a  fait  pablid  des  Lettres  apostoliqaes,  par  lesquelles  il  separe  de  m 
oommmuon  tons  ceaz  qui  n*ont  pas  re^u,  ou  qui  ne  re^eyront  pas  A  iWenlr,  m 
coostitatioB.    Limiers,  12.  314.     volt.  9.  118. 
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Quesod*  These  had  departed,  and  pvea  {dace  to  far  inferior 
men.  Peace  divested  their  controvetsial  writings  of  aU  popu- 
lari^.  Many,  indeed,  in  the  learned  professions  and  in  the 
inteUigent  class  of  society,  still  retain  the  leading  principles  of 
Jansenism*  But  the  denomination,  as  a  religious  body,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  eidst 

The  Jesuits  also,  on  the  return  of  peace,  sunk  into  disr^ute. 
The  loss  of  credit  at  the  French  court,  which  this  faction  had 
*long  enjoyed,  was  attended  with  the  contempt  of  the  prelacy, 
theliostility  of  parliament,  and  the  detestation  of  the  people: 
and  all  these  were  only  a  prelnde  to  their  final  expulsion  m>m 
the  French  kingdom  for  dishonesty  in  trade,  and  for  the  imnK>- 
rality  of  their  institution.  The  society  committed  firand  in 
certain  commercial  transactions,  and  the  parliament,  their  ancient 
enemy,  seized  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  them  for  the 
oflfence.  During  these  transactions  the  company  were  compelled 
to  produce  their  secret  institution,  embodym^  the  rules  ol  their 
oraen  This,  it  was  found,  contained  maxims  subversive  of 
all  civil  government  and  moral  principle.  The  document, 
contrary,  at  once,  to  the  safety  of  the  king  and  to  the  laws  of 
the  nation,  completed  their  rum.  Their  colleges  were  seized, 
and  their  efiects  confiscated.     The  king,  ashamed  or  afraid  to 

eonize  such  a  fraternity,  not  only  withdrew  his  protection, 
expelled  the  whole  order,  by  a  solenm  edict  from  the 
kingdom. 

Bo  terminated  the  eventful  existence  of  Jesuits  and  Jansenists 
in  France.  The  two  rival  factions  arose  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  flourished  for  a  short  period,  entertained  diametrically 
hostile  principles  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  community,  warred 
during  their  continuance,  with  deadly  hatred,  and  then,  as  if  to 
display  the  mutations  of  Romanism,  and  indeed  the  vicissitudes 
of  all  earthly  things,  sunk  into  oblivion,  or  were  banished  the 
nation. 

Such  were  the  dissensions  of  Franciscans,  Rhemists,  Molin- 
ists,  Jesuits,  and  Jansenists.  Theologian,  in  these  spiritual 
wars,  encountered  theologian,  pope  opposed  pope,  and  synod 
assailed  synod.  Kings,  pontiffs,  statesmen,  and  parliaments 
entered  the  field,  and  fought  with  fury  in  the  theological  cam- 
paigns* The  child  rose  against  the  parent,  and  the  parent 
against  the  child.  Fellow  citizens  conceived  against  each 
otber  dreadful  suspicions  and  mortal  hatred.  The  shock  of 
conflicting  factions  in  the  empire  of  the  popedom  convulsed 
the  troubled  nations,  which  were  the  scene  of  action.  One 
volume  of  noisy  controversy  was  heaped  Cn  another.  The 
system  which  one  party  styled  truth  and  Catholicism,  the  other 
called  error  and  heresy.    Each  treated  its  opponent  as  the        ^ 
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abettor  of  scbism  and  1>Iasphemy,  while  a  deluge  of  lancoor 
and  bitterness,  which  rent  asunder  the  ties  of  Christian  charity, 
was  poured  on  insuhed  Christendom*  The  channels  of 
philanthropy  were  closed,  and  the  flood-gates  of  maleyolence, 
set  wide  open,  discharged  their  pestilential  torrents  on  dis- 
tracted man,  contending,  in  many  instances,  for  a  shadow. 
Mutual  execration,  a  weapon  unknown  in  every  reformed 
communion,  diversified  the  popish  war»  and  carried  damnation 
into  the  adverse  ranks.  Protestantism,  from  its  rise  till  the 
present  day,  afibrds  no  such  example  of  rage  and  division. 
Bossuet,  aided  by  learning  and  exaggeration,  could  supply  no 
scene  of  equal  vengeance  and  variety  in  all  the  annals  of  the 
Reformatbn. 


/ 


CHAPTER  Xni 


TRANSUBSTANTIATIOH. 

fA&IBTT  or  OPIiriONS^-SORXrTVRAL  ARD  TRADITIOVAL  ABOVMBIITS— BLBKBim 
ACCOVNTKD  BIOMS,  FIOURIS,  AND  CMBLIMS-^BSTAINID  THKIR  OWN  SIHISTAJfOB 
— ffOVRlSBBD  TBI  BUITAII  BODT— tUCILAR  CHAffOB  IV  BAPTISM  AHD  BBOBMBRA* 
nov— OAVSCS  WHICH  PAOIUTATBD  THC  IITTSODUOTIOII  OF  TBAKSVBSTAIITIATIOll 
—HISTORY  OF  TRAirSUBSTAHTIATI09— PA8CBA8IUS — ^BBRBKOARIVS — DITXRSITT  OF 
OFimOHS— DITXBSITT  O^  PROOFS— ABsVRDITT  OF  TRAHSUBSTAKTIATIOlf— CRBA- 
nOB  OF  TBB  CRBATOR— ITS  CAMIIlBALISlf. 

Traksxtbstantiation,  in  the  languai;e  of  Romanism,  consistd 
in  the  transmutation  of  the  bo^ad  and  wine  in  the  communion^ 
into  the  body  and  blood,  and  by  connexion  and  concomitance, 
into  the  soul  and  divinity  of  our  Lord.  The  whole  substance 
of  the  sacred  elements  is,  according  to  this  chimera,  changed 
into  the  true,*  real,  numerical,  and  inte^pral  Emmanuel,  God 
and  Man,  who  was  bom  of  Mary,  existed  m  the  world,  suiSfered 
on  the  cross,  and  remains  immortal  and  gbrious  in  heaven. 
The  host,  therefore,  under  the  form  of  br^eid,  contains  the 
mediator's  total  and  identical  body,  soul,  and  Deity.  Nodiing 
of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  remains  after  consecration. 
All,  except  the  accidents,  is  transformed  into  die  Messiah,  in 
his  godbeiad,  with  all  its  perfections,  and  in  his  manhood  with 
all  its  component  parts,  soul,  body,  blood,  bones,  flesh,  nerves, 
muscles,  veins,  and  sinews.^ 

Our  Lord,  according  to  the  same  absurdity,  is  not  only  whole 
in  the  whole,  but  also  whole  in  every  part.  The  whole  God 
and  roan  is  comprehended  in  every  crumb  of  the  bread,  and 
in  every  drop  of  the  wine.  He  is  entire  in  the  bread,  and 
emire  in  the  wine,  and  in  every  particle  of  each  element  He 
is  entire  without  division  in  countless  hosts  on  numberless 

• 

^  OredimoB  pinem  conyerti  in  earn  danieiii,  que  in  craoe  pependlt  Lanfranc. 
248.    Sint  tpxAaat  ilia,  caro,  saagnisj  anima,  et  Divinitas  Ohnsti.    Labbe,  SO.  619. 

DonuBi  oorpnt,  qood  natmn  ex  yirgine  in  cobUi  tedet  ad  dextram  Patris,  hoc 
•acramento  cxintineii.  Dtvinitatem  et  totam  hmoanam  natoram  oomplectitiir.  Oat. 
Trid.  123.  125. 

Oontioetar  totmn  corpna  Ofaristi,  scilicit,  oaaa,  nerd  et  alia.  Aqnin.  iii.  2.  76. 
c  1.    OomiMPebeiidana  oaroMii,  oiiay  nervoa,  Ac    Deni*  5.  276, 


altars.  He  is  entire  in  heaven,  and  at  the  same  time,  entire  on 
the  earth.  The  whole  is  equal  to  a  part,  and  a  part  equal  tD 
the  whole.  The  same  substance  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  ia 
many  places,  and  many  substances  in  the  same  place.  This 
sacrament,  in  consequence  of  these  manifold  contradictions,  is, 
says  Ragusa,  *  a  display  of  Almighty  power  ;*  while  Faber 
calls  transubstantiation  *  the  greatest  miracle  of  omnipotence.'' 

The  species,  in  this  system,  exist  without  a  subject.  The 
substance  is  transformed  into  flesh  and  blood,  while  the  acci- 
dents, such  as  colour,  taste,  touch,  smell,  and  quantity,  still 
remain.  The  taste  and  smell  contmue  without  any  thing 
tasted  or  smelled.  Colour  remains ;  but  nothing  to  which  it 
belongs,  and,  of  course,  is  the  external  show  of  nonentity. 
Quantity  is  only  the  hollow  shadow  of  emqptiness.  Bat  these 
appearances,  notwithstanding  their  want  of  substance,  can,  k 
seems,  be  eaten,  and  afford  sustenance  to.  man  and  nourish  the 
human  body** 

Such  is  the  usual  outline  of  transubstantiation.  The  absur- 
dit^  resembles  the  production  of  some  satirist,  who  wished  to 
ridicule  the  mystery,  or  some  visionary,  who  had  laboured  to 
bring  &r&  nonsense.  A  person  feels  humbled  in  having  to 
oppose  such  inconsistency,  and  scarcely  knows  whether  to 
vweep  over  the  imbecility  of  his  own  species,  oi;  to  vent  his 
baring  indignation  against  the  impostors,  who,  lost  to  all  sense 
of  shame,  obtruded  this  mass  of  contradictions  on  man.  His- 
tory, in  all  its  ample  folios,  displays,  in  the  deceiving  and  the 
deceived,  no  equal  instance  of  assurance  and  credulity. 

This  statement  of  transubstantiation  is  couched  in  genera! 
terms,  hi  which  its  patrons  seem  to  hold  the  same  faith.  The 
doctrine,  expressed  in  this  manner,  obtains  the  assent  of  eveiy 
professor  of  Romanism.  All  these  agree  in  principles,  bat,  in 
many  respects^  diflfer  in  details.  This  agreement  and  difference 
appeared  in  a  striking  Ught,  at  the  celebrated  council  of  Trent 

1  Non  Bolns  aab  toto,  sed  totas  sab  qualibet  parte.  Canisiiis,  I.  46S.  Bin.  9. 
380.    Orabb.  2.946, 

Ubi  pars  est  corporis,  est  totam.  Oibert,  3.  331.  CbristuB  totas  et  integsr  Mb 
qoaHbet  partlcala  divisionis  peneverat.    Caaisius,  4.  818. 

Totas  et  integer  Christos  sab  paois  specie  et  sab  oaavis  ipnos  qieoiei  parte, 
item  sob  vini  specie  et  sub  ejas  partibas,  existit.     Labb.  20.  32. 

Idem  corpus  sit  siraal  in  plaribus  locis.  Faber.  1.  128.  Paolo,  1.  530.  Possaiit 
esse  duo  corpora  quanta  et  plara  in  eodem  spatio.  Faber,  1.  136.  Oarpos  non 
expellat  pneexistens  corpus.    Faber.  i.  137. 

tiam. 


Nutrit  et  saturat  eodom  modo  quo  alius  panis.  Faber,  1.  219.  Non  sunt  sob- 
•tantis:  habent  tamen  virtutem  substantia.    Aouinas,  iiL  2<  71.  A.  tL 

Les  accidens  par  V  operation  miraculeuse  de  la  toute-p«iss9Bce  DtTine  pmiui* 
sent  les  m^mes  effets  que  la  substance.    Godeaa,  5.  378. 


The  dpcuw  of  tbat  aMend^ly  wrangled  on  tUs  tofiicyia  tedious 
and  nonsaasical  jargon.  An  attanmt  was  oiade,  but  in  vain, 
to  satisfy  all  ii^  the  composition  oi  the  canons.  None  were 
jdeased.  The  dogma,  in  coosequenoe,  bad,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  to  be  propounded  in  few  words  and  general  expres- 
sions :  and  tms  stratagem  e£fected  an  ostensible  unaotmityJ 

The  Dominicuis  and  Franciscans  differed  at  the  council  of 
Trent,  as  they  do  sCill,  on  an  essential  point  of  this  theory* 
The  former,  following  the  common  opinion,  maintain  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  substance  of  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine, 
by  their  conversion  into  our  Loid's  body  and  blood.  The 
latter,  on  die  contrary,  v^ging  on  heresy,  denied  this  annihila* 
ticm  and  conversion.  T^  substance  of  the  sacramental 
elements,  in  diis  system,  remains  unchanged,  while  the 
substance  of  our  Lord's  body  and  blood  takes  its  place.  The 
one  succeeds  to  the  room  of  the  other,  and  both,  as  neither 
possesses  quantity  or  extension,  occupy  the  same  space.^  This 
would  aip^^v  to  trench  on  heresy,  and  would  requure  a  skiUul 
metaphysician  to  distinguish  it  from  Lutheran  consubstantiation. 

But  our  Lord,  say  the  Fram:iscans,  in  passing  in  this  manner 
frixn  heaven  to  earth,  proceeds,  not  by  successive  movements, 
but  by  instantaneous  change.  His  passage  occupies  no  time* 
He  is  on  the  altar  as  soon  as  he  leaves  the  sky ;  or  rather,  he 
obtains  the  one  position,  without  departing  m>m  the  other.' 
Both  factions,  at  Trent,  thought  th^  statements  very  clear,  and 
each  wondered  at  the  other's  nonsense  and  stupidity.  The 
Franciscan  factbn,  if  nonsense  admit  of  degree  or  comparison, 
is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  superior  absurdity.  The  idea  of  two 
material  substances  being  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  place, 
and  of  a  human  being  pomiog  from  heaven  to  earth,  without 
intermediate  time  or  motion,  seems  to  merit  the  palm  of 
balderdash. 

^  Bfaii  elles  ne  porent  eoateiiiter  petoime,  on  netolat  dans  la  congregalion  s^- 
rale  d'nser  de  moins  de  paroles  qu'  serait  possible  dans  V  exposition  de  la  doctrine, 
«t  de  se  serrir  d'  expressions  si  g^n^rales,  qn'elles  possent  raccommoder  anx  sen- 
tmem  des  deoz  p«met.    Paob,  1.  631. 

*  Los  Franciscains  disoient  one  la  substance  da  pain  et  du  yin  n'eat  point  anean- 
tie,  et  ne  fait  qne  changer  de  lien.  Conray,  in  Paolo,  1.  531.  Oorous  Christi 
•QDcedit  looo  substantia  panis  et  snpplet  Tioem.    Faber,  iy,  D.  10.  Q.  1. 

Non  one  la  snbstance  au  cor^s  de  Jesos  Ohrist  ae  torvae  de  la  sabatance  dn  pain, 
conune  le  sontenoient  les  Dommicains ;  mais  parce  que  la  premiere  sacc^de  i  la 
•eeonde.    Paolo,  1.  530. 

Non  fit  prsaens  Oorpns  Christi  expeUendo  sabetantiam  panis,  neqae  enim  anb* 
•Cantia  panis  mntatnr  de  loco  ad  locum.    Faber,  1.  132. 

Oorpoa  OhiM  non  fit  pnraens  per  istam  oonTersionem  aobftantialeiii.-  Faber, 
1.  129- 

'Lea  Franciacains  sontenoient  qn'il  y  va,  non  plus  par  on  sionTement  suocesi^ 
■Mia  par  im  changement  d'on  instant,  qui  loi  &it  occuper  nn  seooiMl  lien  sana 
aortir  da  premier.    Paolo,  1.  530. 

Oorpoa  Ofariati  fit  prsDsaasibi  non  per  motamlooalem.  Faber^  !▼.  D.  10^  p>  1S8* 
Hon  pertnoait  omnia  media.    CanJsnis,  4.  4S5. 
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A  third  party  differ  firom  the  Dominicans  and  Fxandscatis* 
The  substance  of  the  bread  and  -wine,  in  the  theology  of  dus 
&ction,  neidier  remains,  as  say  the  Franciscans,  nor  changes, 
according  to  Ae  Dominicans,  but  ceases  to  exist  eidier  by  annio 
hSation,  resolution,  or  corruption.  The  substance  of  the  sacra- 
mental elements  is  reduced  to  nothing,  or  by  anafyms  or  putre- 
&ction,  returns  to  its  former  j^rindples.  This  opinion,  says 
Faber,  was  held  by  Henry,  Cajetan,  and  many  otner  abettors 
of  Catfiolicism.* 

A  fourth  class,  in  this  unerring  and  harmonious  communion, 
varies  fiom  all  these  speculations  on  the  substance  of  the  sacra- 
mental element*.  According  to  these  theorists,  the  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus,  and  something  of  the  bread  and  wine  after  con- 
secration, remains  united.  Both  exist  together  in  Ae  host 
This  notion  was  patronized  by  Innocent  the  Third,  as  well  as  by 
many  other  theologians,  such  as  Paris,  Rupert,  Aegidius,  Du- 
randus,  Goflrid,  Mirandula,  and  Soto.^ 

A  fifth  division  within  the  precincts  of  Popeiy,  entatabs  a 
theory  different  fix>m  all  the  former.  Emmanurfs  existence  in 
the  host,  according  to  these  theologians,  is  the  action  of  fais 
body,  effectively  sujqwrtmg  the  species.  IBs  presence  is 
nothing  but  the  operation  of  his  ^  substance.  He  is  in  the 
species  in  a  spiritual  and  angelic  manner,  but  not  under  the 
modality  of  quantity.*  His  real  substantisd  presence,  there- 
fore, deg^erates,  in  this  scheme,  into  mere  spiritual  action  or 
operation. 

Such  are  the  variations  of  popery  on  our  Lord^s  sacramental 
substance  in  soul  and  body.  But  Romish  diversity  does  not  end 
on  the  topic  of  substance,  which  refers  to  both  soul  and  body,  to 
both  matter  and  mind ;  but  extends  to  the  separate  consideration 
of  each,  to  the  distinct  state  of  his  corporeal  and  mental  exis- 
tence in  the  communion.  One  division  m  the  papal  connexion, 
allows  his  sacramental  body  all  the  chief  properties  of  matter, 
such  as  quantity,  extension,  visibility,  motion,  and  locality :  all 
which  a  second  section  deny.  A  third  party  ascribes  to  his  soul 
in  the  host  the  principal  powers  and  operations  of  mind,  such  as 
understeinding,  will,  sensation,  passion,  and  action :  while  this 
theory  is  rejected  by  a  fourth  faction.  The  chief  warriors  who 
fought  in  these  bloodless  battles,  were  the  schoolmen,  who  have 


1  Sabetantia  panU  son  manet,  nee  tamen  convertitiir,  sed  desinit  esie  vel  p«r 
•imihili^nein,  vel  per  resolutionemi  &o.    Faber,  iv.  3. 

^  Panif  manet  in  encharistia  poat  consecrationem,  et  tamen  simid  ctun  ipao  vera 
est  eorpaa  Ohriati  Aliqnod  aabstantie  pania  et  vini  remaiiere.  Faber,  iv.  3.  p. 
183. 

3  IQitt  preien^  nifafl  aliad  etae  Tidetar  quam  ejoadem  fabataatnft  actio  ▼«! 
^     Faber,  Lisa. 
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displayed  admirable  skill  and  beroiBm  in  the  alternate  attack 
ana  defence  of  subtilized  folly  and  absurdity* 

One  division  allows  our  Lord's  body  on  the  altar  all  the  chief 
properties  of  matter,  such  as  quantity,  extension,  visibility, 
motion,  locality,  and  extension.  Jesus,  according  to  these  spec- 
ulations, is,  in  the  host,  formed  of  parts,  occupies  space,  ana  has 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  He  can  be  touched,  felt,  and 
brcS:en.  He  can  also  be  seen,  say  some,  by  men  on  earth,  or 
only,  as  others  allege,  by  spirits  in  heaven.  This  view,  which, 
though  the  more  rational,  is  contrary  to  the  common  opinion, 
has  been  maintained  by  Scotus,  Alensis,  Bonaventura,  Kichar- 
dus,  and  their  followers,  who  charge  Iheir  opponents,  if  not  with 
heresy,  at  least  with  rashness  and  absurdity.' 

A  second  sectbn  in  the  Romish  communion  divests  our  Lord's 
sacramental  body  of  the  principal  properties  of  matter.  Jesus 
in  the  host,  say  these  theologians,  occupies  no  place,  and  pos- 
sesses no  locality.  He  fills  no  space.  He  has  no  parts,  no 
length,  breadth,  or  thickness.  He  exists  not  in  the  modality  of 
quantity,  but  of  substance,  and,  in  consequence,  has  no  exten- 
sion, figure,  situation,  colour,  or  dimensions.  He  cannot  be 
seen,  touched,  felt,  tasted,  or  broken.  He  is  motionless,  or,  at 
least,  cannot  be  moved  by  created  power.* 

From  these  premises,  many  cunous  conclusions  have  been 
deduced.  One  part  of  the  sacramental  elements  may  enter  an- 
other, without  any  distinction,  and  all  the  parts  by  introsuscep- 
tion,  exist  in  the  same  place.  Emmanuel's  eyes,  as  he  lies  on 
the  altar,  are  in  his  hands,  and  his  hands  in  his  feet.  His  mouth 
is  not  more  distant  from  his  feet,  than  fix)m  his  eyes.  His  nose 
is  not  separated  from  his  chin,  his  neck  firom  his  belly,  nor  his 
head  bom  his  hands.  He  is  motionless,  though  the  host  be 
moved ;  and,  therefore,  his  position  can  neither  be  chanfi^ed  nor 
inverted.  He .  neither  stands,  leans,  nor  rests,  though  he  may 
assume  these  postures  in  heaven.  However  the  wafer  be  tumecl, 
he  cannot  be  placed  with  his  head  above  and  his  feet  beneath, 
or  on  his  back  or  his  face.'    This,  in  all  its  ridiculousness  and 

1  Faber,  1.  168.    Paolo,  1.  530.    AquinaB,  3.  361. 

*  CorpaB  Ghiitti  non  est  in  loco.  Aquinai,  3.  350.  A  nnllo  oenlo  corporali 
oonraa  Ohristi  potest  rideri,  proat  est  in  hoc  sacramento.    Aqpio.  3.  365. 

Corpus  Christi,  nt  est  hie,  non  potest  tangi,  nee  approximari,  neo  est  coloratam. 
/•ber,  1.  178.    Du  Pin,  3.  475. 

Les  Franciscains  soutenoient  qoe  dans  le  saorement  la  sabstance  n'occnpe  point 
de  lies.    Paolo,  1.  530. 

*  Subintratio  onios  partis  ad  alteram  absqae  distinctione  partim.    Faber,  1. 136. 
Nasns  non  distat  ab  oculis  et  capat  a  ventre.    Non  magis  distat  a  pede  qnam  ab 

ocolis.    Ocoli  sint  in  manibus,  manas  in  pedibas.  ^  Faber,  1. 134, 137. 

Corpus  Christi  non  habet  differentias  positionis  in  sacramento,  at  quod  eapnt  sit 
sorsom  et  pedes  deorsom.  Qnocnnqne  modo  vertator  hostia,  non  est  corpus  supi- 
i^uD  Tel  resapinum.  Si  in  coelo  stat,  reenmbit,  et  sedet,  non  est  necesse  quod 
recumbat,  sedeat,  et  stet  in  sacramento.    Faber,  L  137, 166. 
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absurdity*  is  the  comzxKxi  opinioD,  and  'was  adopted  hj  the 
Franciscans,  as  well  as  by  Aquinas,  Varro,  Durandus,  AUiaco, 
Ocham,  Soto,  Paludan,  Bonaventura,  Gabriel,  Cajetaa,  a&d^ 
indeed,  by  the  generality  of  popish  theologians. 

A  third  party  ascribes  to  lus  soul  in  me  sacrament,  all  the 

Crincipal  powers  and  operations  of  mind.  According  to  these, 
e  possesses,  Uke  other  men,  life,  sense,  understanding,  will, 
sensation,  and  passion.  He  has  the  same  intellect  and  sensation 
on  the  altar  as  in  heaven.  He  can,  like  another  human  being, 
see,  hear,  feel,  move,  act,  and  suffer.  Some  have  assigned  him 
in  this  situation,  still  more  extraordinary  endowments.  These 
make  him  sometimes  sing,  and  warm  the  officiating  priest's 
hands,  which,  in  return,  warm  him  in  the  consecrated  elements.^ 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  nominalists,  as  well  as  of  Ocham, 
Major,  Scotus,  and  their  numerous  followers. 

A  fourth  faction,  manifesting  the  diversity  of  Romanism, 
rejects  this  theory.  These  strip  the  Son  of  God,  as  he  exists 
in  the  communion,  of  intellect,  sensation,  action,  passion,  motion, 
animal  Ufe,  and  external  senses.  Like  a  dead  body,  he  is,  oa 
the  altar,  incapable  of  speaking,  hearing,  seeing,  tasting,  feeling, 
and  smelling.  He  has  spiritual,  without  corporal  life,  as  the 
moon  his  the  light  of  the  sun  without  its  heat  This  idea  was 
entertained  by  Rupert  in  the  twelfth  century.  Jacobel,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  embraced  a  similar  opinion,  which  he  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Augustine,  Jerome,  Ambrosius, 
Anselm,  Paschasius,  and  the  schoolmen.  This,  says  Mabilbn, 
ii  the  common  opinion  held  by  the  schoolmen,  and,  in  general, 
by  the  ancient  and  modern  professors  of  popery.^ 

Transubstantiation  is  ia  variation  from  Scriptural  antiquity. 
The  absurdity  has  no  foundation  in  revelation.  Its  advocates, 
indeed,  for  the  support  of  their  opinion,  quote  our  Lord's  ad- 
dress to  the  citizens  of  Capernaum,  recorded  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian John.  The  Son  of  God,  on  that  occcision,  mentioned  the 
eatin£f  of  his  flesh,  and  the  drinking  of  his  blood;  and  some 
frienas  of  Romanism,  chiefly  among  the  modems,  have  pressed 
this  language  into  the  service  of  their  absurd  system. 

The  metaphor,  used  on  this  occasion,  is  indeed  of  that  bold 

^  Opueratto  intellectiis  et  volantatis  potest  inesse  Ohristo  at  in  eachaiistill.  Oorpiii 
Christi  est  capax  haram  sensationam  et  passionam.    Faber,  1.  167. 

Christam  in  saoramento  posse  videre,  canere,  aadire,  et  facere  et  pati  omnia,  qua 
caeteri  homines  pati  et  agere.  Ut  est  in  sacramento,  posse  propriam  manom  saoerdo- 
tum  calefocero  et  ab  ipsa  califieri.    Faber,  1.  178. 

*  Christum  ipsnm  in  hoc  sacramento,  niillam  posse  habere  sensationem  aotzvan 
neqae  passivam.  Est  impassibile  natoraliter  ipsam  habere  aUqoam  aotioneai  ?el 
passionem.    Faber,  1.  177,  178, 

Non  aliam  ritam  esse  in  copore  Domini  qnam  spiritaalem.    Mabillon,  4.  56S. 

Nunc  plerique  theolo^orum  sentiunt,  Christam  in  eacharistia  naUas  exercere  sao- 
nram  externorum  fonctiones,  sed  sacrum  ejas  corpus,  mortuam  modo,  in  i 
existere.    Mabillon,  5.  563.    Lenfant.  2.  214 
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kind  wfaicb  is  common  in  the  eastern  style;  but  which  is  less 
frequent  in  western  language :  and  which,  to  Europeans,  seems 
carried  to  the  extreme  of  propriety.  Nothing,  however,  is  more 
Qsua]  in  the  inspiied  volume,  than  the  representation  of  mental 
attention  and  intellectual  attainments  by  oral  manducation  and 
corporeal  nourishment.  The  actions  of  the  mind  are  signified 
by  those  of  the  body.  The  soul  of  the  transgressor,  says  Solo- 
mon "  shall  eat  violence."  Jeremiah  ate  the  words  of  God. 
Ezekiel  caused  his  belly  to  eat  **  a  roll  of  a  book."  John  ate 
the  litde  book,  which  was  sweet  in  his  mouth,  and  bitter  in  his 
belly.  Jesus,  to  the  women  of  Samaria,  spoke  of  men  drinking 
living  water,  which,  as  a  fountain,  would  spring  up  into  ever- 
lasting life.  He  also  represented  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  Jews,  by  the  act  of  drinking  living  water.  These 
are  only  a  few  specimens  of  this  kind  of  speech,  taken  from 
Revelation.  Eatmg  and  drinking,  therefore,  though  acts  of  the 
body,  are  often  used  as  metaphors,  to  signify  the  operations  of . 
the  mind  in  believing.  Common  sense,  then,  whose  suggestions 
are  too  seldom  embraced,  would  dictate  the  application  of  this 
trope  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Messiah's  language  in  John's 
gospeL  Cajetan  accordingly  avows,  that  *  our  Lord's  expres- 
sion there  is  not  literal,  nor  is  intended  to  signify  sacramental 
meat  and  drink.'  Augustine  and  Pius  the  Second,  in  their 
works,  as  well  as  Villetan  in  the  council  of  Trent,  are  armed 
with  all  its  authority,  represented  it  as  a  figure  or  metaphor.*^ 

This  metaphorical  signification  has,  in  general,  been  patron- 
ised in  the  Romish  communion  by  doctors,  saints,  popes,  and 
councils.  Some  indeed,  to  show  the  diversity  of  Romanism, 
have  adhered  to  the  literal  meaning.  But  these,  compared  widi 
the  others,  have  been  few  and  contemptible.  The  figurative 
is  the  common  interpretation,  and  has  been  sanctioned,  not  only 
by  saints  and  pontiffs,  but  also,  as  shall  appear  by  the  eeneral 
councils  of  Constance,  Basil,  and  Trent,  in  all  theu:  infalUbility. 
Mauricius,  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  Constantian  assem- 
bly, declared  this  *  the  authentic  exposition  of  holy  doctors,  and 
approved  explanations.  These  commonly  understood  it  to  sig 
nity,  not  the  sacramental,  but  the  spiritual  reception  of  oui 
Lord's  body  and  blood.'  Ragusa,  m  the  council  of  Basil, 
declined,  on  account  of  its  tediousness,  to  enumerate  *  the  seve- 
ral doctors  who  explain  4  principally  and  direcdy  to  imply 
spiritual  manducation.'    Villetan,  at  Trent,  said  to  the  assem- 

»Prov.  xin.  2.  Jer.  xy.  16.  B«ok.  ii.  9.  John  iy.  10,  14,  and  ^|pB7— 39. 
Cor.  X.  3,  4. 

Non  loquitor  ibi  Dommoa  ad  Iheram  do  sacramentali  cibo  et  potn.  Cigetan,  T.  9. 
Tract  2.  c.  1. 

Fignra  est.  Aagastin,  3.  52.  Jeans  Christ  parloit  alors  figorement,  Aen.  oji» 
Bp«  130.    Est  metaphora.    Villet.  m  Labb  20,  615. 
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bled  Fathers, '  you  will  wonder,  I  well  know,  at  the  singulai 
agreement  of  all  in  this  interpretation.  The  universal  church, 
you  may  say,  has  understood  this  passa^  ever  since  its  pro- 
mulgation, to  mean  spiritual  eating  and  drinking  by  a  living 
faith-' ^ 

Mauricius,  on  this  occasion,  wrote  and  published  by  the 
command  and  authority  of  the  Constantino  counciL  Rafi;usa 
spoke  under  correction  of  the  Basilian  assembly,  and  wimout 
any  contradiction.  ViUetan,  at  Trent,  spoke  in  a  general 
congregation,  and  with  its  entire  approbation.  The  comments 
of  these  theologians,  therefore,  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
three  general  unerring  councils :  and  these,  in  all  their  infallibility, 
together  with  a  multitude  of  fathers,  saints,  doctors,  and  popes, 
supply  the  following  statements. 

The  passage  in  John's  gospel  cannot  refer  to  the  communion ; 
for  it  was  not  yet  instituted.  Such  is  the  argument  of  Cardinal 
Cajetan  and  Pope  Pius  II.  Our  Lord,  says  the  Cardinal, 
^  spoke  of  faith ;  as  he  had  not  yet  appointed  the  sacrament 
This,  Jesus  ordained  at  Jerusalem,  the  night  in  which  he  was 
betrayed.'  According  lo  the  pope,  *  The  words  whoso  eatedi 
and  drinketh  are  not  in  the  future,  but  in  the  present  time : 
and  the  expression,  therefore,  could  not,  by  anticipation,  refer 
to  futurity.'  The  inspired  diction  would,  on  this  supposition, 
relate  to  a  nonentity.* 

The  language  recorded  by  John  will  not  agree  with  sacramental 
communion.  The  instructions  of  our  Lord,  on  that  occasion, 
will  not  quadrate  with  the  opinions  entertained,  on  this  topic, 
by  the  advocates  of  transubstantiation.  The  Son  of  God  sus- 
pended the  possession  of  eternal  life  on  the  eating  of  his  flesh 
and  the  drinking  of  his  blood.  This  was  the  condition,  without 
which  man  could  have  no  life.  None  can  possess  spiritual  life, 
unless,  in  this  sense,  they  eat  and  drink  his  body  and  blood. 
The  manducation  mentioned  by  the  aposde,  is  necessary  for 
salvation.  This,  if  it  referred  to  the  sacrament,  would  exclude 
all  infants,  though  partakers  of  Christian  baptism.     The  suppo- 

>  Exponatar  secmidam  exposidones  aathentioaB  sanctorum  Doctonxm  et  approbft> 
tomm  ^lossunmi.  De  ista  monducatione  aut  stunptione  sacramentali  corpora  ei 
BangtuDis  Christi,  non  intelligitar  aathoritas  praedicta,  at  docent  aanc  Doctoret 
communiter.    Labb.  16.  1141,  1144. 

^  Lon^m  esset  singolos  Doctores  inducere,  qui  totam  praesens  capitalnm  de 

Siiritaau  maDdocatiozie  principalitdr  et  ex  directo  exposaeront,    Labo.  17.  934. 
anisiasi  4.  538. 

A^Taberb,  sat  scio,  munmam  omnium  concordiam  ad  bunc  sensmn.  Dicere 
possii  pneoeptam  iUod  Joamiis  VI.  de  spiritaali  mandacatione  etbibitione  per  fidem 
▼ivam  in  Obristom,  Jam  mde  esqne  ab  ejus  promolgatione  fecisse  interpietatOB 
ab  ecclesia  muyersa     Labb.  20.  615,  616. 

DominuB  loquitur  de  fide.    Nondum    instituerat  sacramentom.    Oaietan,  T 
S.  Tract  2.  c.  1. 
Le  sacrament  n'etdt  pas  encore  instita^.    Ptos  II.    Bp.  130. 
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Bxtion,  therejfbre,  which  woald  involve  this  exclusioiii  must,  even 
according  to  the  Romish  system,  be  rejected.  Participation  in 
the  communion  is  not,  according  to  the  Trentine  council  in  th6 
twenty-first  session,  necessary  for  salvation :  nor  is  it  to  be 
administered  to  any  till  the  developement  of  reason. 

This  agrees  with  the  statements  of  Augustine,  Bonaventure, 
Aquinas,  Ales,  and  Cajetan,  as  well  as  those  of  the  general 
councils  of  Constance,  Basil,  and  Trent*  If  the  communion 
were  necessary  for  salvation,  all  who  do  not  partake  of  that 
institution,  say  Augustine,  Bonaventure,  and  Aquinas,  ^  would 
be  damned.  Such  could  have  no  Ufe  :  and,  therefore,  the  words 
signify  spiritual  eating  by  faith  and  love/  Ales  speaks  in  the 
same  style.  The  literal  sense  of  this  passage,  says  Cajetan, 
*  would  destroy  the  sufficiency  of  baptism,  and  such  an  inter- 
pretation, therefore,  is  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  ^th.'  * 

The  comments  of  the  Constantian,  Basilian,  and  Trentiiie 
fathers,  expressed  by  Mauricius,  Ragusa,  and  Villetan,  are  to 
the  same  purpose.  The  passage,  taken  in  the  literal  acceptar 
tion,  would,  according  to  these  infelhble  commentators,  *  teach 
the  necessity  of  the  communion  and  the  insufficiency  of  baptism. 
On  this  supposition,  children,  though  baptized,  would  perish^ 
which  is  contrary  to  the  truth.  Our  Lord,  therefore,  in  John's 
)6pel,  points  to  spiritual  participation  in  his  fiesh  and  blood  by 
itn,  of  which  all  who  believe  partake  in  baptism,  and  without 
which  neitfier  child  nor  adult  can  obtain  salvatbn.** 

The  literal  sense  of  this  passage,  limited  salvation  to  the  par- 
ticipations of  oral  manducation,  extends  the  blessing  to  all  such 
persona.  This  comment,  as  it  would  overthrow  the  competency 
of  baptism  without  the  communion,  so  it  would  establish  the 
competency  of  the  communion  without  baptism,  as  well  as 
without  feith  and  hoUness.     He  wha  observes  this  duty,  « hath 

I  Bonaventara  argait  per  Augotftmiiin,  sufficit  ergo  ad  tnandacandam,  creder^. 
Labb.  17.  937. 

Si  necesse  est  accedere,  parvuli  omnes  damnarentor.  Hoc  saoramentam  non  eft 
de  neceesitate  salutis.  De  hac  etiam  opinione  fiuBse  videtur  Sanctus  Thomas.  Labb. 
17.  938. 

Patet  per  B.  Thomam  saper  Joannem,  nbi  dicit,  referendo  Hteram  ad  mandoem- 
tionem  spiritaal^in.   Qui  antem  sio  non  manducat,  non  habet  vitam.   Labb.  16. 1 144. 

Ales  arguit,  tunc  nnllus  salvaretur,  si  moreretur  ante  ejus  susceptionem.  PrsBdic- 
tos  Doctor  dicit  quod  intelligitur  de  manducatione  spirituali  et  per  fideoii  sine  qna 
baUus  adultns  salvabitur,  nee  etiam  parvulns.    Labb.  17.  937. 

Quia  igitor  idem  est  asserere  verba  ilia  Christi,  Jo.  6.  intelligi  de  cibi  et  pota 
sacramentali  encharistis  et  negare  baptismi  safficientiam  ad  salutem,  clare  jwtat 
verb*  iUa  nee  intelligi  posse  de  cibo  et  potu  eocharistis.  Cajetan.  T.  8.  T.  13.  o. 
1.  p.  293. 

>  Baptismns  est  sacrameBtam  necessitatis.  ParvnU  non  possunt  sine  eo  ooii|ie<|iti 
saltttem.  Labb.  16.  1141.  Baoharistia  non  ponitor  sdcramentom  Bfloeswtatis 
Labb.  16.  942. 

Parmli  sic  non  mandncant,  et  habent  taraen  vitam  in  so.    Labb.  16.  1148.  ^ 

BingoH  Ohristi  fideles^  dam  in  baptismate  credent^  in  Ofaristam  sgus  i 
Bins  camem  et  ssngaiaem  bibimus.    Labb.  20.  616. 
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«v€ih5tiiig  life.*  Such,  however,  is  contrary  even  to  Romish 
theology.  The  unworthy,  all  admit,  have  often  intruded  on 
this  mystery,  and  partaken  to  their  own  condemnation.  The 
metaphorical  meaning,  therefore,  is  necessary  to  reconcile  this 
part  of  Revelation  with  the  avowed  principles  of  popery. 

The  figurative  interpretation,  accordingly,  has  been  adopted 
by  most  Romish  conmientators.  This  is  the  exposition  of 
Augustine,  Ctyetan,  and  Innocent,  as  well  as  of  the  general 
councils  of  Constance,  Basil,  and  Trent,  transmitted  in  the 
diction  of  Mauricius,  Rs^sa,  and  Villetan.  The  Redeems, 
acc(»xling  to  Augustine,  '  refers  not  to  the  communion :  far 
many  receive  firom  the  altar  and  die,  and,  in  receiving,  die.* 
Our  Lord,  says  Cajetan,  ^  speaks  not  here  of  the  sacrament : 
for  he,  it  is  said,  who  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him.  But  many,  it  is  plain,  receive 
the  communion,  and  do  not  dwell  in  him  by  fiuth.  This  is 
often  the  case  with  the  unworthy.'  Pope  Innocent's  reasoning 
is  to  the  same  purpose.  The  good  as  weU  as  the  bad,  says 
the  pontiff,  ^  partake  in  a  sacramental  manner,  the  good  to  sal- 
vation, and  tne  bad  to  condemnation.  Our  Lord  uerefbre,  in 
John's  gospel,  refers  not  to  oral  participation,  but  to  reception 
by  faith :  tor,  in  this  manner,  the  good  only  eat  his  body.'* 

This  interpretation  was  approved  by  the  assembled  fathers  at 
Constance,  6asil,  and  Trent  The  reception  mentioned  in  the 
gospel,  ensures  everlasting  life  ;  and  this,  say  the  Constantiaos, 
*  is  not  true  of  sacramental  manducation,  wluch  many  take,  not 
in  life,  but  to  their  own  condemnation.  You  shall  not  have 
life,  unless  you  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his 
blood  with  the  teeth  of  faith.  Such  reception  is  necessary  as 
baptism.  The  Basilians,  by  their  orator  Ragusa,  delivered  a 
similar  comment.  Sacramental  manducation,  according  to  tins 
interpretation,  *does  not  always  give  life,  nay,  often  death. 
But  spiritual  manducation  always  gives  Ufe.  Jesus,  therefore, 
it  is  plain,  speaks  of  spiritual  reception,  because  he  annexes  life 
to  it,  which  does  not  always  follow,  but  sometimes  rather  death, 
fi*om  sacramental  eating.  Many,  eating  sacramentally,  are 
damned :  and  many,  not  eatmg  sacramentally,  such  as  children 
and  martyrs,  are  saved.'  SimUiBu*  is  the  gloss  admitted  at  Trent 
John  here,  said  Villetan  to  the  approved  synod,  *  understands 

1  Angnstintu,  Horn.  23^  qaam  molti  de  altsri  aocipiiint  et  monantar,  et  moeiph 
endo  morhmtor.    Labb.  17.  929. 

DorainiiB,  Joaim.  6.  non  loquitur  de  eachariatia.  Cbmtat  aattn  nmhot  tamere 
•ochariftue  Meramentom,  et  non  manere  in  Ohritto  per  fidem.  Oaietan,  Tom.  II. 
P.  142.  r  -M  •— , 

Ad  idem  eft  Innocentiiu  in  libro  de  Officio,  nbi  ita  dicit,  oomeditor  tpiritnalitsr, 
sd  eft,  in  fide.  Hoc  modooomedimt  corouf  Cfarifti  foU  boai.  Innoceo.  De  Off.  IV 
10.    Labb.  17.  933. 
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eating  and  drinking  by  &ith.    He  teaches  that  all  who  believe 
shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.'^ 

These  observations,  in  a  negative  manner,  shew  what  the 
scriptural  phraseology  in  this  place  does  not  mean.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  will  teach  every  unprejudiced  mind  what  the 
expression  does  signify.     Eating  and  drinking  here,  in  meta- 

Ehorical  ^^le,  are,  in  literal  language,  svnonymous  with  be* 
eving.  The  manducation  mentioned  by  the  Son  of  God 
denotes  faith.  He  uses  believing  and  eating  as  convertible 
terms,  and  to  each  he  annexes  the  blessing  of  *'  everlastinff 
life."  The  same  effects  proceed  from  the  same  causes  x  aM 
everlastinj;  life  is,  accordmg  to  this  phraseology,  the  conse- 
quence ofoelieving  or  of  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood, 
which,  therefore,  must  signify  the  same.  Jesus  clearly  uses 
them  as  equivalent  expressions.  Faith,  indeed,  in  numberless 
recitations  that  might  be  transcribed  from  revelation,  is  the  grace 
which  is  always  attended  with  ssdvation. 

This  interpretation  is  not  solely  the  offspring  of  protestan* 
tism,  but  of  popery.  It  is  not  merely  the  child  of  Luther  or 
Calvin,  Cranmer  or  Knox,  but  of  fathers,  doctors,  theologians, 
schoolmen,  saints,  cardinals,  popes,  general  councils,  and  the 
universal  church.  This  was  the  comment  of  the  fathers  Origen, 
Theophylact,  and  Bede.  Ragusa,  in  the  Council  of  Basil, 
quoted  Origen  as  authority  for  this  explanation.  According  to 
Theophylact,  *  Christians  understand  tne  expression  spirituaBy, 
and  are  not  devourers  of  flesh.'  Bede,  following  Augustine, 
interprets  the  words  to  signify  '  spiritual  eating  and  drinking, 
eating  not  with  the  teeth,  but  in  the  heart.'*  Ignatius,  Cym, 
Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Remigius,  and  Bernard,  who 
will  afterwards  occur  as  saints,  are  also  among  the  fathers  who 
embraced  this  explanation. 

1  Non  est  Toram  de  mandncatione  sacraniMitaU,  quam  malti  nan  ad  yitatn,  sed  ad 
judiciimi  nbi  snmnnt.    Labb.  16.  11 43. 

Niii  dentibas  fidei  mandacaTeritia  carnem  Filii  Hominia,  et  biberitit  ^ob  aancin- 
nem,  non  habebitb  vitam  in  Tobia.  Talis  mandacatio  oorporia  et  iftngninia  Ohniti 
«it  ita  necetBaria  aicnt  baptiamoa.    Labb.  16,  1221,  1222. 

Sacramentalia  manducatio  non  aemper  dat  vitam,  immo  siepe  mortem.  Spiritoalis 
manducatio  semper  dat  yitam.  Quod  de  spiritoali  manducaticme  Christoa  hie  loqui- 
tur patet,  qoia  uDicamqae  hie  de  mandncatione  loquitur,  semper  a^jongit  yitam, 
qus  ntique  ad  sacramentalem  semper  non  sequitur,  immo  potius  mors.  Multi  sa- 
cramentaliter  non  comedentes,  at  paeri  et  marges,  salvati  sunt  et  salrantar.  I^abb. 
17.  930.     Oanisius,  4.  536. 

Bx  quA  mirific4  conspiradone  contecedentium  capitam  qnis  non  fiioUe  colligat. 
intellectam  a  Divo  Joanne  spiritoalem  de  fide  in  Chnstum  manducationem  camis,  et 
bibitionem  sanguinis  ^us  t  Inculcans  quod  omnis  qui  credit  in  ipsum  non  perea^ 
sed  habeat  vitam  stemam.    Labb.  20.  614. 

*  Hoc  patet  per  authoritatem  OrigMiis.    Labb.  16.  1144. 

Oi  n»wi»a^wiai  tnovrtti  fjfim  9vtt  tfopM^oyo*  loyMir*  Theophylact,  1,  655. 
in  Joonn.  VL 

Spuitnaliter  manducetur,  spiritnaliter  bibatur.  Beda,  6.  363.  Qui  mandacat 
in  corde,  non  qui  premit  dante.    Beda,  in  1  Goria.  X. 
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Origen,  ThecH>hyIact,  and  Bede,  have  on  this  topic,  be^ 
fallowed  by  a  long  train  of  doctors  or  theologians,  such  as 
Mauricius,  Ragusa,  Villetan,  Guerrero,  William,  Gersoti,  Jan- 
senius,  Biel,  Walden,  Tilmann,  Stephen,  Lindan,  and  many 
other  theologians,  as  well  as  by  the  scnoolmen  Lombard,  Albert, 
Aquinas,  Ales,  ond  Bonaventure.  The  same  comment  was 
embraced  by  the  Saints  Ignatius,  Cyril,  Chrysostom,  Jerome, 
Augustine,  Remigius,  Bernard,  Bonaventure,  and  Aquinas.^ 

Augustine,  in  particular,  was,  as  has  been  shewn  by  Ragusa 
in  the  Council  ot  Basil,  the  distinguished  patron  of  this  opinion. 
Our  Lord,  says  this  saint,  ^  seems  to  command  an  atrocity.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  figure  which  is  to  be  understood  in  a  spuitual 
sense.  He  is  spritually  eaten  and  drunk.  Eat,  not  with  your 
teeth,  but  with  your  heascU  Believe,  and  you  have  eaten  :  for 
to  believe  and  to  eat  are  the  seme.'  This  in  numberless  olaces, 
is,  adds  Ragusa,  *1^e  explanation  of  Augustine,  who,  m 
language  clearer  than  the  sun  or  noon-day,  explains  the  passage 
in  John's  Gospel  to  denote  spiritual  reception  by  faith.'^ 

This  acceptation  of  the  passage  was  also  adoptJdd  by  the  Cai^ 
dinals  Bonaventure,  AUiaco,  Cusan,  and  Cajetan.  Bonavenr 
ture  has  already  been  quoted  as  a  saint,  and  with  him  agrees 
Alliaco.  The  language,  says  Cusan,  *  is  to  be  understood,  not 
of  visible  or  sacramental,  but  of  spiritual  manducation  by  faith.' 
Cajetan,  on  this  part  of  holy  wnt,  is,  if  possible,  clearer  and 
stronger  than  Cusan.     The  Lord,  says  he,  ^  speaks  of  &ith« 

1  Labb.  16.  943,  1141,  1142,  et  17.  926,  928.  6t  20.  615,  616.  Oaninos,  4.  533. 
Paolo,  2.  227.    Alberdn.  1.  30. 

Oe  kta  manducatione  spiritoali  inteUigitar  illad  ibUgastim,  quod  allegat  Magistar 
aententiomm.    Labb.  16.  1142. 

Patet  per  Albertmn  super  Joaimem,  ubi  dicit  referendo  Kteram  ad  mandoea' 
tkfDem  apiritualflin.    Labb.  16.  1144. 

Ad  hoc  sunt  in  terminiB  propriia  Alexander  de  Ales  et  BoBayentara.  Labb.  17. 
937. 

Ev  ftiort^i  '  t9tiv  40p£  tov  KvfMO«.      Ignatioa  ad  Trail.    CoteL  2.  28. 

(fo^o^yiav  (kvto%>i  Hfiotpt9tit(U'     Oyiil,  293. 

Xf ps^wv  tijp  liMStw,  trjv  ftf  fcwfoif.    Chrysoatom,  8.  277.    Horn.  47. 

Hieronymns  diserte  dixit,  qnod  est  antem  mandacationem  canria  et  bibitkmem 
aanrainis  Christi  Joanmi  VI.  de  fide  intelligi  debere.    Labb.  20.  615. 

Hcec  estprofecto  Tera  intentio  Augostini  et  Remigii.    Labb.  17.  943. 

Bemardus  dicit,  quod  eat  autem  manducare  ejus  camem  et  bibere  ejus  sangoi- 
nem,  nisi  communioore  passionibua  ejua.     Labb.  17.  951. 

niad  ^atet  expresae  per  B.  Thomam  et  per  Bonaventuram.    Labb.  16.  1 144. 

«  Flagitiam  videtur  jubere.    Figura  est  ergo.    Augustin,  3.  52.     De   Doct  HI. 

16.  Augustinus  et  glossa  exponunt  textum  istom  Domini  de  spirituali  mandnca* 
tione.    Labb.  16.  1245. 

Idem  est  manducare  et  bibere  quod  credere.  Canisiua,  4.  535.  Qui  mandocat 
oorde,  nou  qui  premit  dente.    Labb.  17.  932. 

Orede  et  mauducosti.  CaniaiuB»  4.  928.  Innnmerabilia  aunt  loca  Augustini  in 
qnibus  dictam  auctoritatem  Joannia  6.  de  spirituali  mandncatione  exponit.    Labb. 

17.  232. 

Au^|UBtinns  sole  clarius  et  It&ce  meridiana  in  multia  locis  dedaravit^  evangalina 
Joannis  debere  intelligi  de  spiritoali  mandocatbne.    Labb.  17. 944. 
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The  sacif^ameiit  was  not  then  appointed.  The  words  are  plain 
and  cannot,  according  to  the  letter,  be  understood  of  Eucha* 
ristical  meat  and  drink.'^ 

The  same  is  the  explanatron  of  Pope  Innocent  HI.  and  Pius 
II.  The  Son  of  God,  says  Innocent  on  the  Mass,  *  speaks  of 
spiritual  participation  in  fidth.  He  is  eaten,  when  we  are  in- 
corporated with  him  by  faith.  Pius  the  Second  concurs  with 
Innocent,  and,  if  possible,  in  still  more  explknt  terms.  Jesus, 
says  his  infallibihty,  ^  treats  there^  not  of  sacramental,  but  of 
spiritual  drinking.  Faith  is  the  only  means  of  such  participa* 
tion :  for  the  communion  was  not  then  instituted.** 

The  (Jeneral  Councils  of  Constance,  Basil,  and  Trent,  sanc- 
tioned this  same  comment.  This  is  the  explanation  of  Mauri- 
cius,  in  his  Treatise  written  by  the  command  of  the  Constan- 
tian  council,  and  reported  at  Constance  in  the  Council.  The 
words,  according  to  this  work,  authorized  hj  the  unerring 
assembly,  'cannot  signify  sacramental  participation,  but  spiritusu 
reception  by  faith.® 

The  same  interpretation  was  authorized  by  the  General 
Council  of  Basil.  This  assembly  appointed  Ragusa  as  the 
champion  of  Catholicism  against  Rokzana,  the  patron  of  the 
Bohemian  heresy.  The  hero  of  the  faith  proceeded  in  a  long 
and  learned  speech  to  examine  this  part  of  John's  (Jospel,  and 
he  shewed,  beyond  all  question,  that  *  Our  Lord  never  here,  in 
any  way,  mentions  sacramental  manducation,  but  spiritual  eating 
ana  drinking  by  fidth.'  He  proved  to  a  demonstration,  that 
Jesus  meant,  *  not  the  communion,  but  believing.  To  feat  and 
drink  is  to  believe,  and  to  believe  is  to  eat  and  drink.'*  The 
sacred  synod  received  his  advocacy,  not  only  without  opposition 

^  Bonaventora  aigait  per  Augostmom,  Ba£Soit  ergo  acl  mandacandum,  credere. 
Labb.  17.  237. 

Non  intelHgendam  de  TifibiH  tea,  aaonoDAntali  BiandBeatioiie,  0ed  de  apiritiialk 
Bp.  7.  p.  857. 

Dominiis  loquitur  de  fide.  Nondnm  imtitaerat  Bacramentom  eocharialie.  Oa- 
Jetan,  T.  2.  T.  2.  o.  1.  Glare  patet  verba  ilia  nee  intelligi  poaee  de  cibo  et  pota 
eachariatie.  Non  loqoitor  ibi  Dominoi  ad  literam  de  tacraoientuli  cibo  et  pota« 
Cigetan,  Tom.  3.  T.  2.  c.  1.  De  fide  in  ipfom,  non  de  BacrameataH  mandncatione, 
■ermo  tit.  Cajet  in  Aqmn.  3.  394. 

*  Ad  idem  eat  Innocenthu  in  Libro  de  officio^  nbi  ita  d]cit»  oomeditar  apiritoa* 
Uter,  id  est,  in  fide.  De  Bpiritoidi  comestione,  Dominiu  ait,  nisi  mandncaveritis. 
Comedit  ipsnm,  qnand  incorporator  Christo  per  fidem.    Labb.  17.  933. 

n  ne  s'agit  pas  la  de  boire  sacramentalement,  mais  de  boire  sptfituellement; 
Cenz  croyoient  en  lai*  ceox  la  mangoient  sa  chair  et  bnvoient  son  song.  On  ne 
pouToient  maziffer  etc.    Aen.  Syl.  Ep.  130.    Lenfim.  2.  211,  242. 

*  Ohristi  Terba  non  sont  intelligenda  de  manducalione  sacramentsH.  Oportet 
ista  iutelligi  de  mandooatione  spiritiu^i.  De  ista  mandocatione  spiritoau  sen 
somptione  mtelligitur  prsdictom  Cbristi  verbom.    Labb.  16.  1142-1144. 

*  UhrUtos  in  nnUa  parte  prtBsentis  capitis,  neo  per  se  nee  per  accidens,  fiidat 
^oqnomodo  mentioiiem  de  sacrament^  mandncatione.  Mandiicaveront  carnem 
qnando  credidenmt.  ....  Biberoat  ejos  sangoinem,  quando  modo  simiK 
•e  eredideroBt.  Labb.  17.  9S1, 982.  Oaidsins,  4. 536.  Bfandooare  et  bibece  idea 
Mt  ^^mnL  credere.    Labb.  17.  926. 
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bat  with  approbation.  The  omclusiony  therefore,  is,  according 
to  the  popish  system,  marked  with  the  seal  of  infallibilitv* 

The  couDcii  of  Trent  followed  those  of  Constance  and  BasiL 
Villetan  was  the  champion  of  popery  at  this  time,  as  Mauricius 
and  Ragusa  on  the  two  former  occasions.  According  to  his 
advocacy  in  a  general  congregation,  ^  the  fruits  of  eating  our 
Lord's  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood  are  everlasting  life  and 
dwelling  in  him ;  and  both  referred  to  a  hving  faith.  AU  who 
believe  do  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.'  *■  Thee,  Lopd»' 
said  the  x>rator,  *  thee,  we  eat  and  drink  when  we  believe  in 
thee.'  This  exposition  Villetan  affirmed,  without  any  contra- 
diction before  tne  unerring  assembly,  *  has  always,  ever  since 
its  promulgation,  been  the  interpretation  of  the  Universal 
Church.'  This,  therefore  is  not  the  gloss  of  heretical  protes- 
tantism, but  of  Catholicism  and  the  church.^  Yet  every  modem 
scribbler  in  favour  of  transubstantiation,  such  as  Milner, 
Challenor,  Maguire,  and  Kinsella,  cite  the  passage  without 
hesitation  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  their  system* 

The  advocates  of  transubstantiation  deduce  a  second  scrip- 
tural argument  from  the  words  of  Institution.  Jesus,  when  be 
appointed  the  sacrament,  said,  ^^  This  is  my  body ;  this  is  my 
blood."  The  bread  and  wine,  therefore,  say  these  theologians 
who  interpret  the  expression  to  suit  their  system,  were  trans- 
formed into  his  body  and  blood.  The  argument  is  pitifal 
beyond  expression ;  and  properly  deserves  nothing  but  con- 
tempt. Its  whole  force  depends  on  the  meaning  o?  the  term, 
which  its  patrons  have  taken  in  a  sense  of  their  own,  for  the 
purpose  of  imposing  a  doctrine  of  their  own  on  the  Word  of 
Goa.  But  the  term,  in  its  usual  acceptation,  signifies  to  repre- 
sent The  words  of  institution,  accordins;  to  their  commcm 
scriptural  si^ification,  might  be  translated,  ^*  This  represents 
my  body  ;  uiis  represents  my  blood."  All  then  would  be 
rational  and  consonant  with  the  original;  while  the  monster 
transubstantiation,  in  Cardinal  Perron's  language,  would,  even 
in  appearance,  be  excluded. 

Mathematicians  sometimes  demonstrate  the  truth  of  a  propo- 
sition, by  shewing  the  absurdity  of  a  contrary  supposition. 
Many  demonstrations  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  EucUd  and 
other  geometricians.  The  absurdity  of  the  meaning  which  the 
partizans  of  transubstantiation  attach  to  the  word,  used  by  our 
Lord  at  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament,  may  be  exposed  m  the 
same  way.     Admit  the  accuracy  of  the  papal  exposition,  and 


1  DaQ0  imprimis  dicttor  inde  percipere  fitictQi»  at  scilicat  haboat  vitam  i 
at  at  maaeat  in  Christo,  ntramqae  fidei  Tivce  referri.    Omnia  qui  credit  in  iptom 
Hon  pereat,  ted  habeat  vitam  teternam.    Labb.  20.  616. 

Da  tpiriU»U  mandaoatione  et  bibitione  per  fidem  yhram, Jam  inde  oaqae  ab  iJM 
prfmnfgatione  foLiae  interpretatom  ab  eccleaia  nniveraa.    £abb.  20.  616. 
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any  expositor,  by  a  simple  jwocess,  could  transferm  the  Gkxl  of 
heaven  into  a  sun,  a  shield,  a  rock,  a  fortress,  a  buckler,  or  any 
thing.  The  Jewish  monarch,  indeed,  under  the  afflatus  of  in- 
spiration, has  designated  the  Almighty  by  all  these  appellations. 
The  Messiah,  by  a  similar  interpretation,  might  be  transubatan- 
tiated  into  a  door,  a  vine,  a  rocK,  a  way,  a  foundation,  a  lamb, 
a  lion,  a  rose,  a  lily,  a  star,  a  srun,  or  any  object,  according  to 
whim  or  fancy .^  Jesus,  in  the  scriptural  vocabulary,  is  called 
by  all  these  names  and  many  more,  whose  enumeration  would 
be  tedious  and  i^  unrrecessary.  Such  consequences,  in  lomlest 
acclamation,  proclaim  the  condemnation  of  the  system. 

The  simplicity  of  the  process,  by  which  all  these  metamor- 
phoses may  be  effected,  is  admirable.  Allow  any  popish  doctor 
a  convenient  mterpretation  of  a  monosyllable  composed  of  two 
letters,  and  he  will,  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  transubstantiate 
a  wafer  into  the  Almighty  ;  and,  with  egual  ease,  could,  by  the 
same  simple  means,  transform  the  Messiah  into  nearly  any  ob- 
iect  of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal  kingdom.  He  perlbrmi 
nis  feats  with  talismanic  facility.  All  diflSculty  vanishes  before 
his  magic  touch.  He  works  with  as  much  rapidity  as  Mer- 
cury, in  Lucian,  piled  Pelion  on  Ossa  and  Parnassus  on  Pelbn, 
His  definition  enables  the  sacerdotal  conjurer  to  surpass  all  the 
wonders  of  jugglery,  legerdemam,  enchantments,  spells^  and 
necromanoy.  He  can  encase  Emmanuel,  body,  blood,  bones, 
nerves,  muscles,  and  sinews  together  with  bis  soul  and  divinity, 
in  a  neat  httle  piece  of  pastry,  which  he  can  transfer  with 
becoming  grace,  into  the  mouth,  down  the  throat,  and  into 
the  stomach  :  and  send  home  the  devout  communicant  with  his 
God  in  his  belly.  This  conveyance  it  s6ems,  was  sometimes, 
as  might  be  expected,  attended  with  astonishing  eflfects.  *  Being 
permitted,'  says  Aquinas,  *  to  fasten  their  teeth  in  the  Lord's 
flesh,  such  rise  from  his  table,  like  lions,  breathing  fire  (rightfiil 
to  the  devil.'* 

The  same  scriptural  evidence  might-  be  produced  for  the 
transubstantiation  of  the  water,  obtained  by  Adino,  Eleazar, 
and  Shammah  from  the  fountain  of  Bethelehem,  as  for  the  wine 
in  the  sacramental  cup.  David  longed  to  drink  firom  this  spring, 
and  three  Jewish  heroes  cut  their  dangerous  way  through  the 
squadrons  of  the  enemy,  and  brought  the  king  the  object  of  his 
wish.  This,  however,  when  oflfered,  he  would  not  drink.  He 
called  it  *the  blood  of  the  men  that  went  in  jeopardy  of  their 
Kves,*  and  poured  it  out  as  an  oblation  to  God.*    The  arganient, 

^  Psahn  xviii.  3.  and  Izxzir.  11.    John  x.  7.    John  zr.  1.    Corin.  x.  4.    John  t, 
W.    Rev.  V.  5.    Malach.  iv.  2.  .  .  ,  M 

*  Vt  leones  flammam  spirantea,  sic  ab  flla  menaa  dicedimna  terribilea  effeot!  db  ^ 

bdo     Aqumaa,  III.  79.  yi.    P.  388.  *  2  Sam.  xxiii.  17.    Ofaran.  xi  19. 


in  the  one  iiwUmiy^  is  as  strong  for  the  change  of  the  water  into 
Uoody  as  in  the  other  for  the  transmutation  of  the  wine. 

The  popish  meaning  of  the  term  would  transubstantiate  the 
whole  church  into  the  Lord's  body  .^  Paul,  addressing  the  Corin- 
thians, Ephesians,  and  Colossians,  says,  ^  the  church  is  the 
Lord's  body."  Take  the  term  in  the  Romish  acceptation,  and 
all  Christians  are  transformed  into  the  real  and  substantial 
body  of  Jesus,  comprehending  of  course  his  blood.  The  argu 
ment,  deduced  from  the  Scriptural  expression,  is  as  strong  for 
the  transubstantiation  of  the  church  as  for  that  of  the  Sacrament. 
Grant  the  one,  and,  in  consequence,  the  other  fdlows. 

The  friends  of  transubstantiation,  in  the  words  of  institution, 
declare  for  the  literal  acceptatbn  and  deprecate  all  figurative 
interpretation*  Challenor  would  take  the  expresaon  in  'its 
obvious  and  natural  meaning.'  This  statement  supposes  two 
things.  One  is,  that  Jesus  used  no  metaphorical  language  at 
the  appointment  of  the  sacrament ;  and  the  other,  that  the  popish 
^[loss  is  the  natural  or  usual  sense  of  the  term.  But  these  are 
both  misrepresentations.  The  Institutor  said,  '^  this  cup  is  the 
New  Testament  in  my  blood."  Salmeron  acknowledges  what 
indeed  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  expression  contains  two 
metaphors.  The  cop,  by  a  metonymy,  is  put  for  its  wine,  and 
the  New  Testament  for  its  sign  or  symbol.  Admit  the  papal 
or  Uteral  sense,  and  the  cup,  not  the  wine,  would  be  transub- 
stantiated, not  into  the  blood  of  the  Mediator,  but  into  the  New 
Testament. 

Neither  is  the  Romish  interpretation  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
term.  Its  common  acceptation,  in  Scriptural  phraseology,  cor- 
zesponds,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  protestant  exposition.  The 
opponents  of  transubstantiation  use  the  word  in '  its  obvious  and 
.natural  meaning,'  in  the  Sacred  Volume.  This  was  its  general 
signification  amonff  the  Jews,  as  might  be  shown  firom  uie  Old 
Testament ;  and  the  same  might  be  evinced  by  many  citations 
from  the  Christian  Revelation.* 

This  interpretation  may  be  corroborated  by  many  quotations 
from  the  Fathers*  The  ancients  patronized  this  exposidoo. 
AU  these  characterized  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  as 
signs,  figures,  symbols,  emblems,  or  images  of  the  Institutor's 
body  and  blood.  This,  in  efiect,  was  considering  them  as 
signifying  or  representing  our  Lord.  Saying  that  the  bread  and 
wme  were  the  signs  of  his  body  and  blood  was,  in  other  words, 
saying  that  these  sacramental  elements  signified  or  represented 
the  Divine  author  of  the  Institution. 

1 1  Corin.  xiL  27.    Epb.  L  22,  23.    Bph.  iy.  12.    COIO0. 1  24. 

•Gen.  zL  12, 18  et  zlL  26,  27.    Mfttt  ziii.  19,  87,  3S,  89,  40.    Oorm.  z.  4. 
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A  few  mstaDces  out  of  many,  in  which  the  sacramental  ele* 
ments  are  lepresented  as  8%ns>  symbols,  figures,  and  emblems, 
may  be  selected  from  TertuUian,  AmbiosiuB,  Augustine 
Epbrem,  Procopius,  and  Bede«^  Jesus,  according  to  TertulUan 
said  at  the  first  celebration  of  this  mystery,  "  TWs  is  my  body, 
that  is,  the  figure  of  my  body**'  Ambrosius,  Augustine, 
Ephrem,  and  Bede,  characterized  tiie  sacramental  elements  as 
figures;  while  Augustine  and  Procopius  represent  the  bread 
as  "  the  sign  or  emblem  of  his  body." 

Transubstantiation,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
inspired  canon*  This,  many  of  its  pcutizans,  such  as  Erasmus, 
Scotus,  Bdllarmine,  ABiaco,  Cajetan,  Fisher,  Bid,  Tanner,  and 
Capus,  have  conceded.  These  indeed  believe  the  absurdity. 
Their  fidth,  Iwwever,  or  rather  creduUty,  was,  according  to 
their  own  confession,  founded,  not  on  the  evidence  of  Revela- 
tion, but  on  the  testimony  of  tradition  and  the  authority  of  the 
church.  Erasmus  *  found  no  certain  scriptural  declaration  of 
this  dogma.'  Scotus  admits  *  the  want  of  express  scriptural 
evidence  in  &vour  of  transubstantiation,'  and  Bellarmine  grants 
*  the  probability  of  the  statement'  *  The  opinion,'  says  Cardi- 
nal ^liaco,  which  maintains  that  the  bread  and  wine  preserve 
their  own  substance,  ^  is  not  unscriptural ;  and  is  more  rational 
and  easy  of  beUef  than  the  contrary.'  Cajetan's  admission, 
that  ^  transubstantiation  is  not  expressly  taught  in  the  gospel,' 
was  so  pointed  that  Pius  the  Fifth  ordered  it  to  be  expunged 
from  the  Roman  edition  of  the  Cardinal's  works.  *  The  true 
presence  in  the  mass,'  says  Fisher, '  cannot  be  proved  fix)m  the 
words  of  institution.'  This  theory,  according  to  Biel,  Tanner, 
and  Canus,  Vis  not  revealed  in  the  sacred  canon."  Similar 
concessions  have  been  made  by  Occ£un,  Alphonsus,  Cantaren, 
Durand,  and  yas(|ue8ius. 

Transubstantiation  is  a  variation  from  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
Scriptural  antiquity.     The  church,  in  its  days  of  eariy  purity, 

^  Oorptw  samn  illiiin  floe  it  dicendo  'faoo  est  corpus  memn/  id  est  fignra  corporis 
Htei.  Tertol.  Oontra  Maroiaii.  IV.  40.  p.  45S.  Est  figora  corporis  et  sangoinis 
Domiiu.  Ambros.  IV.  5  Dominus  non  dabitavit  dicere  '  hoc  est  corpus  meom,' 
com  daret  signnm  corporis  std.  Aug.  8.  154.  Contra  Adiman.  c.  12.  Fregit  in 
figoivm  immacolati  corporb.  Bpbrem,  De  Natur.  681.  napaicaxt  tutova  tov 
i£ov  ata/tatos  iMBtjtatS'  Procop.  in  Gen.  49.  Suae  camis  saBgmnisqae  iacramen- 
tnm  in  panis  et  rini  6gara  sabstitaens.    Beda,  5.  424.  in  Loc.  22. 

s  Nnllnm  reperio  locmn  in  Scriptoris  Divinis  nnde  certo  constet  Apostolos  con* 
seerasee  panem  et  Tinam  in  camem  et  sangoinem  Domini  Brasmns,  3.  1193. 
Scotus  dicit  non  extare  locum  ullum  scriptorv  tarn  expressum  at  sine  deolaratione 
ecclesiflB  evidenter  cogat  transubstantionem  admittere,  et  id  non  est  omnino  impro- 
babile.  Bellarm.  HI.  33.  NeorepagnatrationinecautlioritatiBibHs.  Alliaco,XI. 
9.  1.  Evan^eliam  non  exi>licavit  expresse.  Osjetan,  IIL  75. 1.  in  Aqvin.  3.  34Si 
Nee  iiHum  bic  verbum  positum  est  quo  probetuTi  in  nostra  miasa  veram  ^ri  canus 
0t  sanguinis  Cbristi  praesentiam.  Fisher,  c.  10.  Non  invenitor  expression  m 
canone  Biblias.  BieL  Lect.  40.  Que  in  Scripnra  sola  non  continentory  Tvuu/t, 
Comp.  c.  6.    Non  sit  proditnm  in  saeris.    Oanns^  III.  3« 
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diaowoed  the  ugly  nxnster*  The  Fathers  as  well  as  die  Apostles 
disclaimed  the  abisurdity,  which  insults  reason^  outrages  Revebh 
tbn,  and  degrades  man*  This  appears  from  several  considerft- 
tkms.  Ecclesiastical  antiquity  represents  the  bread  and  the  wine 
as  retaining  their  own  nature  or  substance ;  and  as  conveying 
nourisimient  to  the  human  body ;  and  ascribes  a  transmutation, 
similar  to  that  effected  in  these  elements,  to  the  water  of  bap- 
tism ;  and  to  man  in  regeneration. 

The  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  represent  the  sacra- 
mental elements  as  retaining  their  own  nature  or  substance, 
without  any  change  or  transubstantiation.  Such  is  the  state- 
ment of  Gelasius,  Chrysostom,  Thaodoret,  and  Facundus.^ 
*  The  elements  in  the  sacrament,'  says  Pope  Gelasius,  who 
flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  '  are  divine,  yet  cease  noh  to  be 
the  substance  or  nature  of  bread :  and  are  certainly  the  image 
and  similitude  of  the  Lord's  body*'  Chrysostom,  the  saint  and 
the  patriarch,  declares  that  ^  the  bread  after  consecration,  is 
worthy  of  being  called  the  Lord's  body ;  though  the  nature  of 
the  bread  remains  in  it.'  Theodoret,  m  his  First  and  Second 
Diak^e,  is,  if  possible,  still  plainer.  <  The  Lord,'  says  this 
Bishop,  *  bath  honoured  the  visible  signs  with  the  appellation 
of  his  body  and  blood ;  not  having  changed  their  nature,  bat 
having  added  grace  to  nature.  The  mystic  symbols,  after 
consecration,  do  not  change  their  proper  nature ;  but  remain  in 
their  former  substance,  form,  and  species.'  According  to 
Facui^ius  an  African  bishop,  *  die  sacrament  of  his  body  and 
blood,  in  the  consecrated  bread  and  cup,  is  denominated  his 
body  and  blood ;  not  that  die  bread  is  properly  his  body  and 
the  cup  his  blood ;  but  because  they  contain  in  them  the  my»- 
tery  oi  his  body  and  blood.' 

The  authors  of  these  quotations  were  men,  who,  in  their  day, 
stood  high  in  erudition  and  cadiolicism.  Their  thedogical 
learning  must  have  secured  them  from  mistaking  the  opinions 
of  the  age  on  the  subject  of  the  sacrament  Their  works  were 
widely  circulated  through  Christendom,  and  their  arffuments 
were  never  contradicted  or  even  suspected.  These  citations, 
therefore,  must  decide  the  question  in  the  judgment  of  every 
unprejudiced  mind. 

These  statements  fix)m  Gelasius,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and 

^  Esse  man  desiint  sabsUntia  vel  natan  panis  et  yini.    O^asios.  adv.    Batr.  689. 

Dignua  habitus  est  Domini  OorponB  appeUatioaei  eCiamsi  aatora  pank  m  ipso 
pennansit.    Chrysostom,  ad  CaMariomt  8.  744. 

Ovf 0$  fa  opttfMMi  9tyi0<Ao  in^  •rov  oiofMtoi  xa*  wjUkto^  iCpo^iTyopca  tttifM^pui^^ 
ov  tffP  f96uf  fufttifidUMf  oMa  tifv  x'^  *V  t^^^  ifpotff i9ft3itf(.  Theod.  Dial  1. 
Ov6f  yap  fuim  tO¥  wftaafiutp  ta  nmotwa,  oviA^ffka.  ttji  owitM  tti^tara*  fvatoii 
fttpn  yap  rn;  HpottfOf  ovata^*  «a»  fov  axflfji^o^oi,  xat  tov  tiBcvi.    Theod.  4.  18.  85. 

Nob  quod  projyne  oorpos  ejus  sit  pama  et  poculnm  sangfuii^  sed  quod  in  so 
mysteriom  corporis  ^us  et  sangnirris  contineant.    Facund.  ix.  5. 
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Facundus  have  ^|y  puazled  and  perplexed  the  partizans  of 
transubstantiation.  The  tesdmon j ei  Oelaskis  silenced  Cardmal 
Cantaren  in  a  disputation  at  Ratisbon*  Ceu-dinal  Alan  admits 
Gelasius's  and  Tneodoret's  rejection  of  a  substantial  change  in 
the  sacramei^  elements  ;  but  maintains  that  these  two  alone 
in  their  age  embraced  this  heresy.  Du  Pin,  having  quoted 
Facundus,  refers  the  reader  to  others  for  a  resolution  of  the 
difficulty.  Harduin,  Alexander,  and  Amcdd,  however,  have 
attempted  the  arduous  task.^  The  nature  or  substancei 
according  to  these  authors,  signifi^,  in  this  ease  the  species  or 
accidents,  which  remain  unchanged  in  the  sacramental  elements. 
But  Tbeodoret,  in  the  above  quotation,  distinguishing  the 
substance  from  the  accidents,  represents  the  sacramental 
elements,  as  retaining  their  former  suostance  and  species.  The 
substance  is  here  discriminated  firom  the  species  or  accidents ; 
and  all  these,  which  he  enumerates,  remain  in  the  mass  without 
any  transmutation. 

The  answer  of  these  authors  shews  their  skill  at  transforma- 
tions. The  substance  of  the  sacramental  bread,  in  their  hands, 
becomes,  at  plestsure,  either  accidents  or  the  body  of  our  Lord* 
These  theok^ns  could  not  only,  as  priests,  transubstantiate  the 
substance  of  the  elements  into  flesh  and  blood,  but  also,  as 
authors,  when  it  served  their  purpose,  into  accidents  or  species. 
A  few  words  from  their  moutns  could  convert  the  substance  of 
wine  into  blood,  and  a  few  strokes  from  their  pens  could  meta- 
morphose tl^  same  into  accidents.  These  jugglers  should  have 
displayed  their  extraordinary  powers,  in  transiorming  accidents 
into  substance  as  well  as  substance  into  accidents ;  and  they 
would  then  have  exhibited  the  perfection  of  their  art 

The  ancients  represent  the  bread  and  wine  as  conreyinff 
nourishment  to  the  numan  body.  Such  are  the  statements  ol 
Justin,  Irenaeus,  and  TertulUan.*  *  The  sacreunental  bread  and 
wine,'  says  Justin, '  nourish  our  flesh  and  blood  by  digestion.* 
According  to  Irenaeus,  *  the  consecrated  elements  mcrease  our 
body.'  Tertullian  represents  *  our  flesh  as  feeding  on  his  body 
and  blood.'  Ludovicus  lived  entirely  on  the  host  for  forty  diqrs ; 
and  Catharina  subsisted  on  the  same  from  Ash*Wednesday  till 
Ascension.  The  consecrated  elements  therefore  are  food  for  the 
body  as  well  as  for  the  soul ;  and  in  consequence  preserve  their 
own  substance.    None  surely  will  maintain  the  impiety,  if  not 

1  OfaiyBostoiii,  3.  740.    Alex.  19. 569. 

1  E|  Iff  tufta  xa&  oofacii  xafa  futafifHk^  tpt^oi^at  tffUMf^  JxuStm,  Apol.  96.  Af * 
ov  fa  i^ftpa  outM  tfttfcof a.    Iren.  V.  2. 

Oaro  corpore  et  sangaine  Chriiti  yefldtor.  Tertullian,  de  Beaor.  c.  8.  p.  380. 
Ovtharina  inTenta  eft  oBqiiando  a  die  oinenim  luque  ad  aaoennonem  Dommi  jejn^ 
skua  perdoziMe,  aola  fiucharistice  oomf«iii<me  coi^eitta.    Brev.  Bom.  763. 
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blagpbemy,  that  the  flesh  of  man  is,  by  digefition  and  uutritiont 
fbrmed  of  the  flesh  of  EmmanueL 

Innocent  the  third  resolved  this  difficulty  by  granting  that 
something  of  the  bread  and  wine  remain  in  the  sacrament,  to 
allay  hunger  and  thirst.^  His  inftllibiUty,  for  once,  was  rights 
for  which  he  was  afterward  anathematized  by  the  hdiy  council 
of  Trent.  This  infallible  assembly,  in  its  thirteenth  session, 
heartily  cursed  all  who  should  say  that  the  bread  and  wine 
remain  with  the  Lord's  body  and  blood,  or  should  den^  the 
transformation  of  the  whole  bread  and  wine.  This  denunciation 
was  a  retrospective  dash  at  the  vicar-general  of  God.  Whether 
the  imprecation  sent  his  holiness  to  purgatory  or  to  a  worse 
place,  the  friends  of  transubstantiatbn  and  the  papacy  may 
determine*    « 

Aquinas,  Godeau,  Du  Pin,  and  Challenor  endeavdur  to  evade 
the  diifficulty  by  an  extraordinary  distinction  and  supposition.* 
l^hese  distinguish  the  substance  from  the  species;  and  with 
the  former,  which  is  not  subject  to  corruption,  would  feed  the 
soul ;  and  with  the  latter,  whK^h  some  mignt  perhaps  think  ligbt 
provision,  would  sustain  die  body.  The  accidents,  Aquinas  suid 
Godeau  make  no  doubt,  may,  by  an  operation  of  the  Almighty, 

C^uce  the  same  efl^ts  as  the  substance  and  neurit  the  human 
e.  The  angelic  doctor  confers  on  the  host,  *  the  efficacy  of 
substance  without  the  reality.'  Du  Pin  and  Challenor  entertain 
a  similar  idea.  The  learned  divines,  it  seems,  have  discovered 
a  method  of  fattening  men  on  accidents,  such  as  fonn»  quality, 
taste,  smeU,  colour,  signs,  and  appearances.  Signs  without  sig- 
nificatiop,  shadow  without  substance,  shew  without  any  thing 
shewn,  colour  without  any  thing  coloured,  smell  without  any 
thing  smelled,  present,  it  appears,  an  exquisite  luxury,  and  form, 
according  to  these  theological  cooks,  an  excellent  sustenance 
for  the  human  constitution. 

Challenor,  however,  doubtful  of  this  thec»y ,  and  suspicious  of 
this  unsubstantial  food,  has,  by  a  happy  invention,  provided  a 
kind  of  supernatural  meat,  if  bis  immaterial  diet  should  happen 
to  be  condemned  for  inefficiency.  Some  miraculous  nounsb* 
ment  of  a  solid  kind,  he  thinks,  may  be  substituted  by  Omnipo- 
tence, when,  by  deglutition  and  digestion,  *  the  sacramental  spe- 
cies  are  changed,'  and  the  sacramental  substance  is  removed. 
Aquinas,  Godeau,  Du  Pin,  and  Challenor,  in  this  manner,  rather 

*  Innocent.  III.  arouoit  lui  meme,  an'il  restoit  dans  I'eaohaiistie  one  cotaine 
paneit^  et  vineit6,  qui  appauent  la  laim  et  la  soif.  Innocent,  in  Bruy.  3. 148. 
iabb.  SS.  S4. 

'Non  sint  sobstantia,  habent  tamen  yirtutem  sabstonte.  Aqnin.  ni.  Q*  77* 
Ajt.  VL 

Lea  ac^ndena  par  Toperation  miraonleuae  de  la  toate-poiaaance  Divine  prodaiieiit 
lea  m^mea  effeta.  que  la  aubatanoe.  Godean,  5. 37S.  Da  Fia,  2*  84.  Ohallaoori  4S. 
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than  rtooance  a  nonsensical  system,  condescend  to  ta&  balder- 
dash. The  credulity  and  blind  zeal  of  Aquinas,  Godeau,  and 
OhaUenor  indeed  prepared  these  superstidonists  for  the  recep- 
tion of  any  absurdity ;  and  the  greater  the  absurdity  the  more 
acceptable  to  their  tasto,  and  die  better  cakulated  for  the  meri- 
dian of  their  intellect.  But  more  sense  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  Du  Pin,  who,  on  other  occasions,  shews  judgment 
and  discrimination. 

Many  of  the  fathers,  indeed,  have  been  quoted  in  fevour  of 
transubstantiaticm.  Some  of  these  express  themselves  in  strong 
language.  A  person  unacquainted  with  the  hyperbolical  diction 
of  ecclesiasdcal  antiquity,  and  the  forms  of  speech  used  in  these 
days,  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  fethers  held  a 
doctrine  similar  to  modern  transubstantiadon.  Ati  opinion  of 
this  kind,  however,  must  arise  from  indiscrimination  in  the 
reader,  and  from  the  exaggeration  of  the  author.  The  ancients, 
through  want  of  precision,  often  confounded  the  sign  with  the 
significarion.  This  confusion  led  them  to  exaggeration,  and  to 
ascribe  to  the*  sign  what  was  true  only  of  the  signification  ;  and 
this  communion  and  exaggeration  of  antiquity  have  been  augmen- 
ted by  the  misrepresentations  of  the  modems,  in  their  garbled 
and  unfoir  citations. 

Ignatius  and  Cyril  supply  a  specimen  of  such  conftision  and 
misstatement.  Ignatius,  who  so  nobly  faced  the  horrors  of 
martyrdom,  has  been  characterized  as  die  fiiend  of  transul> 
stantiation.  The  martyr  desired  '  the  bread  of  God,  which  is 
the  flesh  of  Jesus,  and  the  drink,  which  is  his  blood : '  and  he 
mentioned  some  persons,  who,  in  his  day,  denied  the  sacrament 
to  be  the  flesh  of  the  Saviour. 

The  apparent  force  of  this  quotation  arises  from  its  want  of 
precision,  and  its  separation  from  a  parall^  part  of  the  author's 
work.  Ignatius  elsewhere  calls  '  the  gospel,  and  the  faith  that 
comes  by  the  gospel,  the  flesh  of  Jesus,  and  love,  his  blood."* 
A  compEuison  of  tnese  two  citations  removes  every  difficulty. 

Cyru  affords  another  specimen.  According  to  tnis  saint,  *  the 
Lord's  body  is  given  under  the  emblem  of  bread  and  his  blood 
under  the  emblem  of  wine.  Consider  them,  therefore,  not  as 
mere  bread  and  wine ;  for  they  are  the  body  and  blood  of 
Emnaanuel.' 

But  the  same  author  ascribes  a  similar  change  to  the  oil,  used 
at  that  time  in  baptism.  He  represents  ^  the  oil  of  baptism 
after  consecration,  not  as  mere  oil,  but  as  the  grace  of  Jesus, 

^9tw  Mfl  t99  KiipMDf  ff  oyoKif  ^  t^tw  QMA  btfoii*  IgM*-  ^d  TttSL  et  ad  Phi. 
CotdL  3,  23,  31. 
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as  the  bread  is  not  mere  bread,  but  the  body  of  our  Lord.'" 
The  EU-gument,  from  these  two  words,  is  as  conclusive  for  the 
transubstantiation  of  the  baptismal  oil  a^  for  die  euchanstical 
bread. 

Cyril  also  represents  the  manducation  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
mentioned  by  John,  in  a  spiritual  sense  which  does  not  imply 
the  eating  ol'  human  flesh*  This  communion,  he  adds,  *  consists 
in  receiving  the  emblems  of  our  Lord's  body.' 

Antiquity  fomishes  no  stronger  proofs  of  transubstantiation, 
than  those  of  Ignatius  and  Cyril.  But  these  two  saints^  when 
allowed  to  interpret  themselves,  disclaim  the  absurdity.  The 
monster  had  not  appeared  in  their  day.  All  the  monuments  of 
Christian  antiquity,  in  like  manner,  when  rightly  understood, 
concur  in  the  rejection  of  this  modern  innovation. 

The  fathers  jjscribe  the  same  change,  the  same  presence  of 
Jesus,  and  the  same  effect  on  man,  to  the  water  of  baptism,  as 
to  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Lord's  supper.     His  siibstandal 

Eresence  in  baptism,  and  the  consequent  participation  of  his 
lood  by  the  baptized  is  declared  by  Chrysostom,  Cyril,  Jerome^ 
Augustine,  Fulgentius,  Prosper,  and  Bede.' 

Chrysostom  represents  the  baptized  as  *  clothed  in  purple  gar- 
ments dyed  in  the  Lord's  blood.'  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
describes  men  as  *  made  partakers  of  the  Saviour's  holy  flesh 
by  holy  baptism^'  Jerome  represents  Jesus  as  saying  to  all 
Christians,  •  ye  are  baptized  in  my  blood.'  The  eunuch,  says 
the  same  saint,  *  was  baptized  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.'  Au- 
gustine, on  this  subject,  is  very  express.  He  depicts  *  the  faith- 
nil,  as  participating  in  our  Lord's  flesh  and  blood  in  baptism.' 
This  is  cited  by  Fulgentius,  and,  therefore,  sanctioned  by  his 
authority.  The  redeemed,  says  Prosper,  •  are  in  baptism,  tinged 
with  the  blood  of  Jepus.'     Augustine,  Prosper,  ana  Bede  pour- 

^  O  aptoi  ttji  tvx9fn9**Pkii  fMta  ttpf  tmitkijifw  fov  oywv  Upt^twroi,  mm  if i 
aptO(,  aXKn  atofia  Xpitf-rovi  ovru;  xat  to  ar/tov  fovto  /ivpoy  owe  rr»  4*]UNr  fuf 
tftmUi^t^,  aWU»  Xpvatov  XP^Ofia.    Cyril,  290,  292,  293,  300. 

•d  fllumin.  Oetoch.  I. 

Ttyoye  fwft^xa  tijs  ayiai  avtov  tfotpxo;  6ta  f ov  ayiov  6ffKov6tt  poftt^^pa/tf* 
Cyril,  4.  602  in  John  26. 

Baptizemini  in  taguine  meo.  Jerome,  3.  16.  in  Isa.  L  Baptizatoi  in  aangune 
agni.    Jerom,  3.  3S5.  in  Isa.  liii. 

Unumqaemqne  fidelinm  corporis  sanguinisqae  dominici  partiomem  fieri,  qnando 
in  Baptismate  membnim  Ohristi  eficitur.  Folgentiiu,  de  Bap.  Undo  rabet  bi^ 
tiamos,  niii  sanguine  Ohristi  consecratus.  Angustin,  Tract  11.  Beda.  6.  356.  n 
1  Corin.  X.  August,  ad  Bonif.  c.  130.  Labb.  17.  944.  Aquinas,  3.  341.  Paulfaios> 
892.    August  10.  473. 

Baptismo  Ohristi  in  saguine  tinguntur.  Prosper,  c.  2.  P.  84.  Per  Mare  Rabnim. 
Baptismum  sacratom  Ohristi  sanguine  Uberantnr.    Prosper,  2.  233. 

Baptismo  Ohristi  sanguine  consecrate.  Augnstme,  1. 1206.  AAceadaa  de  faate 
Ohristi  coniecrata  in  sanguine.    Augustin.  6.  600. 
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tray  *  Ae  true  Israel  as  consecrated  in  baptism,  with  the  blood 
of  the  Lord.' 

The  ancieats  also  represent  the  same  substantial  change  com- 
municated to  men,  especially  in  baptism  and  regeneration,  as 
to  the  elements  of  the  communion.  Such  are  the  representations 
of  Cyril,  Gregory,  Etherius,  Beda,  and  Leo.*  According  to 
Cyril,  *  water  transforms  by  a  divine  and  ineffable  power.*     Re- 

gjneration,  says  the  same  author,  *  changes  mto  the  Son  of  God.* 
regory^s  statement  is  to  the  same  purpose.  *  I  am  changed ' 
says  this  author,  *  into  Christ  in  baptism.'  The  faithful,  say 
Etherius  and  Bede,  *  are  transformed  into  our  Lord's  members 
and  become  his  body.     Pope  Leo  the  First  is  still  more  express. 

*  Receiving  the  efficacy  of  celestial  food,'  says  his  infallibility, 

•  we  pass  into  his  flesh  who  was  made  our  flesh.    Man,  in  baptism, 
is  made  the  body  of  Christ.' 

Our  Lord,  therefore,  in  the  monuments  of  antiquit3r,  is  repre- 
sented as  present  in  baptism  as  well  as  in  the  communion.  The 
water,  in  the  one  institution,  is  represented  as  changed  into 
blood,  in  the  same  way  as  the  wine  m  the  other.  Man's  nature 
or  substance,  according  to  the  same  authority,  is  transformed  in 
bfqptism  and  regeneration.  The  person  who  is  renewed  and  bap- 
tized is,  in  these  statements,  changed  into  the  nature,  body, 
flesh,  or  substance  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  language  of  the 
fetbers  is  as  strong  and  decided  for  transubstantiation  in  baptism 
as  in  the  communion  ;  for  the  corporeal  presence  in  the  former 
as  in  the  latter ;  and  for  the  substantial  change  of  man  in  re- 
generation as  for  the  elements  in  the  sacrament.  The  abettors 
of  the  corporeal  presence,  notwithstanding,  with  awkward  incon- 
sistency, admit  transubstantiation  in  the  communion  and  reject 
it  in  baptism  and  regeneration. 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  use  of  such  language  in  the 
literary  and  ecclesiastical  monuments  of  antiqui^  was,  in  gene- 
ral, the  consequence  of  confounding  the  sign  with  the  significa- 
tion, and  ascribing  to  the  former  the  attributes  of  the  latter. 
The  appellation  and  properties  of  the  Lord's  flesh  and  blood  were, 
by  a  natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  transferred  to  the 
bread,  the  wine,  and  the  water  of  the  two  sacramental  institu- 
tions.    The  change,  however,  in  the  elements  was  considered 

I  ^(op  Hpoi  ^w,9  ti/ifo,  xoA  appfi^ov  futf^'toixivtad,  9waiu9*  Cyril.  4.  147.  in 
Jobn  3.    Mci'a<^i'o*;t<M)v(Ta  *<poj  rw^  tw.    OyrS,  &.  474.    Dial  III 

ys^tw  iwiaiUfiWfphi^  t<A  Poat'ti.tfiiatu    Gregoiy,  orat.  40 

In  membrU  ejus  transformaniiiA.  Noe  in  illo  tnmalbnnsmar.  Etherioa  sdr. 
BHpen.  I.  Cani8iu8,2.  322,  324.  Nos  ipsins  cor^ne  facti  snmus.  Fideles  fiant  cor- 
pQB  OhnatL    Beda,  6.  366.  in  Cor.  x.  et  5.  509.  in  Joan.  VI. 

Accipientes  virtutem  ctelestis  cibi,  in  carnam  ipsins  qni  caro  noi^  fectoi  eirt, 
transeamnB.  In  Baptif  mate,  efficiator  homo  corpoa  OhristL  Leo.  I.  Bp.  23.  Labb. 
4,  815,  817 
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not  80  phydcal  but  moraL  The  bread  and  wine  alteced  aol 
their  substance  but  their  signification,  not  their  nature  but  diek 
use.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  citation  from  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem. *  The  meat  of  the  pomp  of  Satan,'  says  me  Saints  *  is* 
in  its  own  nature,-  pure,  but,  by  the  invocation  of  demonSf 
becomes  unholy,  as  tne  elements  of  commimion,  before  conse* 
cration,  are  mere  bread  and  wine ;  but  afterwaid  became  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord.'*  The  immolations  of  OentOisoit 
all  will  admit,  might,  according  to  Cyril,  contract  impurity,  but 
not  alter  their  nature  :  and  the  elements  in  the  sacrament  mighty 
in  like  manner,  change  their  signification,  but  would  retain  their 
substance. 

Transubstantiation,  therefore,  is  without  any  foundation  in 
scriptural  or  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  Many  ages  elapsed  before 
the  monster,  which  was  the  child  of  darkness  luid  superstition, 
appeared  in  the  world.  The  deformity,  however,  in  the  progies3 
of  time,  the  change  of  system,  and  diversity  of  opinion  raised 
at  length  its  portentous  head  in  Christendom.  Several  causes 
concurred  to  faciUtate  its  introduction  into  the  church.  The 
mind  of  man,  in  the  contempladon  of  emblematical  representa- 
tions, delights  to  confound  the  sign  with  the  significatioQ.  The 
sacramental  symbols,  in  consequence,  were  often,  in  ancient 
works  on  Christian  theology,  not  sufficiendy  discriminated  Stom 
the  objects  which  they  were  intended  to  notify.  The  ancients 
in  consequence  used  strong  language  and  bold  metaphors  in 
celebrating  this  institution,  and  in  discoursing  on  it  in  theor 
literary  productions.  Accustomed,  on  all  topics,  to  flash  and 
rhetoric,  these  authors,  in  treating  on  this  mystery,  dealt  even 
beyond  their  usual  style,  in  superlatives  and  exaggeration. 
Habituated  to  such  phraseology,  men  were  prepared  tor  the  re- 
ception of  a  novelty,  which  added  the  corporeal  to  the  spiritual 
presence  in  the  communion^ 

Man  is  also  prone  to  form  a  material  deity,  whom  he  can  see 
while  he  worships.  -  A  pure  spirit  seems  too  impalpable  and  re- 
fined  for  a  bein^  like  man,  whose  soul  is  embodied  in  matter. 
He  seeks  something,  therefore,  to  attract  and  engage  the  exter- 
nal senses.  This  principle,  deep-rooted  in  human  nature,  has 
given  rise  to  all  the  idolatry  which  has  deformed  and  dishonoured 
Pagan,  Jewish,  and  Popish  worship.  The  idols  of  (Jentilism 
exceeded  all  enumeration.  The  Jews,  though  blessed  with  a 
divine  revelation,  and  warned,  in  a  special  manner,  against 
idolatry,  often  forgot  Jehovah,  and  adored  Baal  and  other  gods 
of  heathenism*  The  votanes  of  Romanism,  in  like  manner,  and 
from  the  same  principle,  have  formed  a  material  divinity  and 
bow  to  the  host. 

'  Cyril,  281. 
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The  Aristotelian  philosophy  which  had  become  the  reigning 
system,  facilitated  the  reception  of  transubstantiation.  The 
philosopher  of  Sta^ra  supposed  a  primary  matter  and  substantial 
forms,  which  compose  tne  constitution  of  aH  things.  This  pri- 
mary matter,  without  quantity,  quality,  figure,  or  atiy  propnety 
of  body,  was  the  subject  on  which  substantial  forms  mignt  be 
impressed,  and  to  which  they  might  adhere.  The  forms  were 
a  convenient  coverlet  for  the  matter.  This  nonsense  was  exceed- 
ingly useful  for  the  fabrication  of  transubstantiation.  The  inter- 
na matter  or  substance,  in  the  papal  theology,  waff,  in  the  host, 
changed  into  flesh  and  blood,  which  were  inclosed  in  the  form 
or  species  of  bread  and  wine.  A  theological  fiction,  in  this 
manner,  was  countenanced  and  illustrated  by  a  philosophical 
yision  :  and  the  philosophy,  in  inconsistency,  yiekls  only  to  the 
theology.  Transubstantiation  annexed  a  few  motley  additions 
to  the  airy  theory  of  the  Grecian  speculator ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, became  the  consummation  of  absurdity.  The  climax 
of  nonsense  ended  in  the  faith  of  the  corporeal  presence  in  the 
sacrament 

The  state  of  the  Latin  communion,  at  the  introduction  of 
transubstantiation,  was  perhaps  the  chief  rcEison  of  its  origin, 
progress,  and  final  establishment.  The  tenth  century  was  a 
period  of  darkness  and  superstition.  Philosophy  seemed  to  have 
taken  its  departure  from  Christendom,  and  to  have  left  mankind 
to  grovel  in  a  night  of  ignorance  unenlightened  with  a  single  ray 
of  learning.  Cimmerian  clouds  overspread  the  literary  horizon, 
and  quenched  the  sun  of  science.  Immorality  kept  pace  with 
Ignorance,  and  extended  itself  to  the  priesthood  and  to  the 
people.  The  flood-gates  of  moral  pollution  seemed  to  have  been 
set  wide  open,  and  inundations  of  all  impurity,  poured  on  the 
Christian  world  through  the  channels  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy, 
The  enormity  of  the  clergy  was  faithfully  copied  by  the  laity. 
Both  sunk  into  equal  degeneracy,  and  the  popedom  appeared 
one  vast,  deep,  frightful,  overflowing  ocean  of  corruption,  horror, 
and  contamination.*  Ignorance  and  immorality  are  the  parents 
of  error  and  superstition.  The  mind  void  of  information,  and 
the  heart  destitute  of  sanctity,  are  prepared  to  embrace  any 
fabrication  or  absurdity. 

Such  was  the  mingled  mass  of  darkness,  'depravity,  and 
superstition,  which  produced  the  portentous  monster  of  tran- 
8uostantiation«  Pascasius,  in  the  ninth  century,  seems  to  have 
been  the  father  of  this  deformity,  which  he  hatched  in  his 
melancholy  celL  His  claim  to  the  honour  and  improvenaent 
of  this  paradox  is  admitted  by  Sirmond,  Bellarmine,and  Bruys.* 

1  Baron.  An.  900.     Platina,  in  Bened.    Geneb.  An.  901. 
t  QtiDxmatni  mscloBm  Ontholios  Maiiiai  ita  pnmoB  expHcsait,  at  -Tiaa  cateiia 
^>enierit.    Sirmon.  in  Badb. 
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Pascasius,  says  Sirmond,  *•  was  the  first  who,  on  this  question, 
explained  the  genuine  sense  of  the  church.'  This  monk, 
according  to  Bellaraiine, '  was  the  first  who,  in  an  express  and 
copious  manner,  wrote  on  the  truth  of  the  Lord's  body  and 
blood.'  Men,  says  Mabillon,  *  were  from  reading  his  work, 
led  to  a  more  full  and  profound  knowledge  of  tne  subject.' 
Bruys  candidly  confesses  that  transubstantiation  was  a  discovery 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  unknown  in  the  darker  ages  of  anti- 
quity.' The  celebrated  Erasmus  entertained  a  similar  opinion. 
He  represents  '  the  church  as  late  in  defining  transubstantiation, 
and  accounting  it  enough,  during  a  long  period,  to  believe  that 
the  Lord's  true  body  was  present  under  the  consecrated  bread 
or  in  any  other  way.'*  Scotus  acknowledges,  that  transub- 
standation  was  no  article  of  faith  before  me  council  of  the 
Lateran  in  1215. 

The  celebrated  Arnold,  in  his  perpetuity  of  the  faith,  has 
endeavoured  to  prove  the  antiquity  ol  transubstantiation  from 
the  tranquillity,  which,  he  says,  always  reigned  on  the  subject 
in  the  church.  Its  introduction,  he  auleges,  had  it  be  an  inno- 
vation, would  have  been  attended  with  tremendous  opposition. 
The  commotion  and  noise,  he  seems  to  think,  would  have  been 
little  inferior  to  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  or  the  explosion  of 
a  world.  Arnold's  attempt,  however,  proves  nothing  but  the 
eflfrontery  of  its  author,  who,  on  this  occasion,  must  have  been 
at  a  loss  for  an  argument,  and  presumed  much  on  the  reader's 
ignorance.  Mabillon,  more  candid  than  Arnold,  adnoits  the 
opposition  of  many  against  Pascasius,  who  ascribed  too  much  to 
the  divine  sacrament.  Frudegard,  with  many  others,  doubted, 
and  with  Augustine,  understood  the  words  of  institution  in  a 
metaphorical  sense.  These,  with  the  Afiican  saint,  accounting 
it  shocking  to  eat  the  flesh  that  was  born  of  the  virgin,  and  to 
drink  the  Wood  that  was  shed  on  the  cross,  *  reckoned  the  coo- 
secrated  elements,  the  Lord's  flesh  and  blood  only  in  power  and 
efficacy.  *  Some,'  says  Mabillon,  *  assented,  and  many  doubted. 
Some  resisted  Pascasius,  and  many  were  brought  to  understand 
the  mystery.*^ 

Primus  autor  qoi  serio  et  copiose  scnpsit  de  veritate  corporis  ot  sangnizus  Dom- 
ini. Bel.  in  Pas.  Ex  hoc  lectione  ad  pleaioram  peritionemqae  ejni  cogmtiotteoi 
perdncti  fherint     Mabillon,  3.  67. 

Le  dogpio  de  la  traDsubstontiotioiv  oa  de  la  pn^flOBce  r6elle,  etoit  inuoonnaf 
▼ant  le  IX.  Siecle.    Bruy.  2.  349. 

^  Sero  transnbstantionem  definivit  eoclesia.  Din  latis  erat  credere,  ore  nh 
pane  oonsecrato  sive  qnocunane  modo  adesae  yenim  corpus  Ohristi.  Bnaa.  6. 
696.  in  Corin.  7.    Bellarmin,  ill.  23. 

'  Qoi  dicont  esse  virtutem  comis,  non  carnem,  virtatem  saoguims,  non  sangin- 
nem.    Pascados  in  Matth,  26.     Plosiean  entead«ieot,  avec  &mt  An^ostiB,  Its 

S roles  de  I'institution  dans  un  sens  de  figure.    Moreri,  7.  68.    Molti  dnbitant. 
abiQon,  3,  67.    Pascasius  ad  FVadegard.     Du  Pin,  2.  80. 
Mnlti  ex  hoc  dabitant    NonnnHia  hand  placnit  quod  dixant    Fatendam  art 
41«oidamoQiitmin0Qnex2BaefliaeiipaiaieadTeriaf  PaacasioaB.    Mahillaa,  X  67 
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The  Paacastan  inoovatbii  W€t3  opposed  by  nearly  all  the  piety 
and  erudition  of  the  age.  A  constellation  of  theologians  rose  in 
arms  against  the  absurdity.  Raban,  Walafrid,  Herebald,  Pru- 
dentins,  Florus,  Scotus,  and  Bertramn^  the  ablest  theolo^ans 
of  die  day,  arrayed  themselves  against  the  novelty.  AU  these, 
the  literaiy  suns  of  the  age,  resisted  the  Pascasian  theology. 
Raban,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  was  deeply  skilled  in  Latm, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  had  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  was  accounted 
the  glory  of  Germany,  resisted  the  Pascasian  theory  with 
determined  hostility.  Heribald  and  Rabao,  savs  Marca, '  wrote 
against  Pascasius,  while  Pascasius  and  Raban  divided  the 
people  into  two  factions.'* 

Sootus  and  Bert ramn  were  the  most  distinguished  opposers  of 
Pascasius.  Scotus  was  eminent  for  his  skUl  in  l^gua^es  and 
theology.  He  was  the  companion  of  Carolus,  the  Frencn  sove^ 
xeign,  who  patronized  his  work  against  Pascasius.  During  his 
whole  life,  he  incurred  no  suspicion  of  heresy  ;  and  his  work» 
for  two  hundred  years,  circulated  through  Christendom  without 
any  mark  of  reprobation  from  pope  or  council,  from  clergy  or 
laity.2 

Bertranm,  like  Scotus,  replied  to  Pascasius  at  the  instance  of 
the  French  king.  He  was  esteemed  for  his  sanctity,  and  for  his 
profound  attainments  in  science  and  theology.  His  book  on  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  in  answer  to  3ie  Pascasian  specu- 
lation, was  widely  disseminated  through  the  Christian  world, 
and  was  never  during  that  age,  condemned  for  heresy.*  The 
free  and  extensive  circulation,  which  these  publications  of  Scotus 
and  Bertramn  obtained  without  even  an  insinuation  of  errori 
must  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  supply  an  irrefragable  proof 
of  their  conformity  to  the  theology  of  tne  ninth  century. 

The  treatment  of  Betramn's  work  after  the  Reformatioa 
arjgued  littie  for  the  unity  of  Romanism.  This  production, 
which,  during  the  dark  ages,  had  lain  concealed  ana  unknown, 
was  discovered  in  1533,  and  published  by  the  Protestants  of 
Geraaany.  The  Reformed,  who  rescued  it  from  oblivion,  a6r 
counted  it  favourable  to  their  system.  The  Romish  reckoned 
it  a  work  of  heresy,  and  a  forgery  of  (Ecobmpadius.  This 
production,  though  afterwards  extolled  as  the  perfection  of 
orthodoxy,  was  condemned  as  heretical  by  a  pope,  by  councils, 
cardinals,  the  expurgatorian  index,  and  a  whole  phalanx  of 
theologians. 

Clement  the  Eighth  exercised  his  infallibillity  on  Bertranm's 

■  HeribfildtXB  et  Rabamu  statim  contrarns  adversna  Pascaitiam  scriptifl  certaTe*> 
nmt.  Faflcaaio  et  Rabano  dacibas,  fidelee  populos  in  duos  veluti  factioues  Bcindo- 
bet.     Marca,  Ep.  in  Dacheiy,  3.  853. 

•  Da  Pin,  2.  87.    Dachery,  4.  513.    Labb.  11.  1425. 

*  Brays.  3.  88.    Morery,  7.  40 
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production,  and  denounced  Hy  after  due  examinatioQ,  for  heresj. 
The  synod  of  Treves,  for  the  same  reason,  interdicted  its  circu* 
lation.  The  general  council  of  Trent,  by  its  expurgatoiian 
index,  pronounced  its  reprobation  and  prohibition*  This  assem- 
bly, which  was  clothed  with  infallibility,  had  as  great  a  concern 
in  the  index,  which  proscribed  Bertramn's  work,  as  in  its  cate- 
chism. The  sentence,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  sanc- 
tioned by  its  supreme  authori^.  These  pontifical  and  synodal 
decisions  were  approved  by  the  cardinals  Bellarmme,  Quiroga, 
Seuidoval,  Alan,  and  Perron.  The  theologians  of  Lou^^in,  who 
conducted  the  Belgic  expurgatorian  index,  submitted  the  per- 
formance, which  these  doctors  represented  as  interpolatea,  to 
correction.  These  censors  expunged  many  of  the  pretended 
interpolations,  which,  in  their  estimation,  contained  rank  heresy ; 
and  allowed  its  publicity  in  thb  state  of  mutilation.  This  sen- 
tence of  error  and  Protestantism  was  re-echoed  by  Turrian, 
Sixtus,  Genebiard,  Espenceus,  Marca,  Possevin,  Claudius, 
Valentia,  Paris,  and  Harduin.  All  these,  in  concert  indeed 
with  the  whole  popish  communion,  continued,  for  the  exten- 
ded period  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  to 
represent  Bertramn's  treatise  as  a  forgery  and  full  of  error  and 
heresy.* 

But  this  book,  decried  in  this  manner  in  the  popish  commn- 
nion,  for  heterodoxy,  was  in  process  of  time,  transformed  by  a 
sudden  revolution  in  public  opinion,  into  orthodoxy.  A  church, 
which  boasts  its  unity  and  unchangeableness,  proceeded,  afijer 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  to  transubstantiate  Bertramn's  work, 
without  any  useless  ceremony,  into  Catholicism.  MabiDon,  in 
1680,  by  the  aid  of  manuscripts  and  arguments,  evinced,  beytod 
all  contradiction,  the  genuineness  of  the  work ;  and  endeavoured, 
by  partial  statements  and  perverted  criticism,  to  shew  its  ortho- 
doxy.* The  learned  Benedictine's  discovery  eflfected,  on  this 
point,  a  sudden  change  in  Romish  Christendom.  The  book, 
which,  for  near  a  century  and  a  half,  had  been  denounced  as 
unsound  and  suppositious,  became,  all  at  once,  both  true  and 
genuine.  The  church  transformed  heresy  into  Catholicism  with 
as  much  focility,  and  in  nearly  as  short  a  time,  as  a  priest  tran- 
substantiates a  wafer  into  a  God. 

The  controversy,  for  two  hundred  years  afler  the  Pascasian  age, 
seems  to  have  slept.  The  noisy  polemic,  on  this  topic,  resigi^ 
his  pen,  and  Christendom,  entombed  in  Egyptian  darkness,  suiJt 
into  immorality  and  superstition.  Transubstantiation,  in  this 
destitution  of  literature,  continued  to  gain  ground :  till,  at  last, 

»  Moreii  7.  40.    Boilewi,  8.    BeU.  I.  1.    Da  Fin,  %  81,  86.    Toman,  L  « 
PoMey,  1.  219. 
«  Mabillon,  8. 68.    Dacheiy,  4.  17. 
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its  pestilential  breadi  infected  aH  orders  and  ranks  of  men,  Tbe 
priesthood  soon  perceived  its  tendency  to  the  advancement  of 
sacerdotal  influence  and  emolument  Their  alleged  power  of 
creating  God  excited  the  veneration  and  liberality  of  the  admir- 
ing populace.  Muscles  were  supposed  to  be  wrought  by  the 
consecrated  wafer ;  and  this,  opening  another  source  of  imposi- 
tion and  astonishment,  endeared  the  wonder-working  theology 
to  the  clergy  and  laity.  The  dogma,  indeed,  is  calcukted  for 
the  meridian  of  superstition.  The  idea  of  a  viable  deity  must 
be  ever  welcome  to  an  ignorant  crowd*  The  innovation,  be- 
sides, made  no  direct  or  violent  attack  on  the  popular  prepos- 
sessions. The  error  effected  no  mutilation  of  the  ancient  faith ; 
but  an  addition,  which  is  calculated  to  become  the  idol  of  supeiv 
stition.  The  Pascasian  theory  superinduced  the  corporeal  on 
the  spiritual  presence,  and  tended,  not  to  the  diminution,  but  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  fabric  of  faith,  the  structure  of  super- 
stition, and  the  mass  of  mystery.  The  novelty  added  a  change 
of  substance  to  the  ancient  admitted  change  of  use  and  significar 
tion,  and  was  fitted  for  becoming  the  food  of  credulity. 

The  controversy  was  awakened  from  the  sleep  of  two  hundred 
years  by  Berengarius  in  the  eleventh  century.  This  celebrated 
character  was  principal  in  the  public  school  of  Tours,  and  after- 
ward archdeacon  of  Angers.  He  was  distinguished,  according 
to  Paris,  for  genius,  learning,  piety,  charity,  holiness,  and  hunu- 
Bty.  Following  Bertramn  and  Scotus  on  the  sacrament,  he 
publicly,  in  1045,  opposed  Pascasius.  Many  adopted  and  many 
rejected  his  system.  Romanism  displayed  a  diversity  of  faith 
inconsistent  with  modem  boasts  of  unity.  The  clergy  and  the 
laity,  in  the  ninth  century,  united,  in  general,  against  Pascasi- 
anism ;  but  differed,  about  two  hunared  years  after,  about 
Berengarianism.  This  shews  the  progress,  which  transubstan- 
tiation  in  this  period,  had  made  in  tne  spiritual  dominions  of  Ae 
popedom.  The  controversy  was  agitated  in  many  verbal  and 
written  disputations.*  Berengarianism,  however,  according  to 
cotemporary  and  succeeding  historians,  vras  the  general  faith  of 
Endand,  France,  and  Italy.  All  France,  says  Sigebert,  aboun- 
ded in  Berengarians :  and  the  same  is  repeated  by  Matthew  of 
Paris  and  William  of  Malmesbury.  Alan  represents  the  evil 
^  extended,  not  only  to  France,  but  also  to  the  neighbouring 
Bations.  The  heresy,  says  Matthew  of  Westminster,  had  coi> 
rupted  neariy  all  the  French,  Italians,  and  English.* 

Berengarianism  was  denounced,  with  determined  hostility 
and  tremendous  anathemas,  by  the  Roman  pontiffs.     Its  author 


Bertramnpft 

;pro 
Sigebert,  An.  1051 
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•was  persecuted  by  Leo,  Victor,  Nicholas,  and  Alexaoder.  He 
was  compelled  to  sign  three  different  and  conflicting  confessions* 
in  three  Koman  councils  under  Nicholas  and  Gregory. 

Nicholas,  in  1058,  convened  a  council  at  the  Lateran  a^nst 
Berengarius.  This  assembly  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen bishops  ;  and  the  patron  of  the  reputed  heresy  was  sum- 
moned to  attend.  He  complied ;  and  supported  his  system 
with  a  strength  of  reason  and  eloquence,  which.  Sigonius,  LeOf 
and  Henry  attest,  withered  all  opposition.  All  shrunk  in  terror, 
while  the  Vatican  resounded  with  the  thunder  of  his  oratory. 
His  infallibility  urged  his  clergy  to  the  contest.  He  endear 
voured  to  rouse  his  veterans  to  the  batde.  But  no  David  ap- 
peared against  this  Goliath.  No  hero  of  orthodoxy  dared,  m 
single  combat,  to  encounter  this  dreadful  son  of  heresy.  His 
bolmess,  in  this  exigency,  sent  an  express  for  Aiberic,  a  cardinal 
deacon  of  great  erudition,  who,  it  was  hoped,  could  face  this 
fearful  champion  of  error.*  Aiberic,  after  a  warm  discussion, 
solicited  a  cessation  of  arms  for  a  weeky  to  employ  his  pen 
against  (he  enemy .^ 

The  council,  finding  the  insufficiency  of  their  dialectics,  threat- 
i^ned  the  application  of  more  tangible  and  convincing  arguments, 
which  they  could  wield  with  more  facility.  Anathemas,  excom- 
munication, fire,  and  fagot  were  brought  into  requisition.  The 
mention  of  this  kind  of  logic  soon  converted  Berengarius,  who 
was  unambitious  of  the  honour  of  martyrdom.  Humbert  was 
appointed  to  compose  a  confession  for  Berenffarius,  and  executed 
bis  task  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  infaUibmty  and  the  whole 
counciL  This  formulary  declared,  that '  the  bread  and  wine  oo 
the  altar  are  the  Lord's  real  body  and  blood,  which,  not  only  in 
a  sacramental,  but  also  in  a  sensible  manner,  are  broken  by  the 
hands  of  the  priest  and  ground  by  the  teeth  of  the  faithful.* 
His  infallibility  and  his  clergy  were  for  submitting  the  flesh  of 
Emmanuel,  when  created  by  their  power  of  transubstantiadon, 
to  the  action  of  the  teeth,  particularly  the  grinders.  His  flesh, 
it  appears,  is,  according  to  the  sacred  synod,  subject  to  masuca- 
Uon,  deglutition,  digestion,  and  all  the  necessary  consequences^ 
His  holiness  and  his  council  seem  to  have  entertained  the  same 
refined  sentiments  as  the  ancient  citizens  of  Capernaum,  who 

^  Afficiebator  omnu  Gallia  ejas  doctrina.  M.  Paris,  13,  Seatebat  omnis  Gallia 
ejqs  doctrina.  Malm.  III.  P.  63.  Omnis  pene  Gallia  ao  TioinsB  gentes  eo  mate 
qaam  citissime  labororent.  Alan,  de  Each.  I.  21.  Omnas  QqHob,  Italos,  et  An- 
^os  sois  jam  pene  corruperat  pravitatibus.    Westm.  in  Urfi.  c.  7. 

*  Ei,  cum  nullns  valdrot  obnstere,  Albericus  eVocabatnr  ad  synodiim.  Lao.  IIL 
33.  Non  erat,  qoi  Berengario  responderat,  licet  Papa  fortiter  institisset.  Hemr, 
n.  5.  Nullus  Berengario  resistere  valeret  Mabillon,  5.  139.  Siffonius.  XX. 
BiA.  7.  273.  * 

s  Pidelium  dentibos  atteritnr.  Gibert,  3.  330.  Crabb.  2.  760.  Labb.  12  41 
iMB&tnc,  S33.    Dftcharj,  4.  515.    OaoisioB,  4.  469. 
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understood  the  Lord*s  words  in  a  literal  sense.  Christians^ 
according  to  the  holy  Roman  council,  enjoy  a  carnival  in  th^ 
sacrament,  similar  to  the  festivals  of  the  polite  cannibals  of 
Fegee  and  New  Zealand.  The  confession  remains  a  foul  stain 
on  the  synod  from  which  it  emanated,  and  a  filthy  blot  in  tho 
annals  of  the  papacy. 

Lombard  censured  the  grossness  of  this  confessbn.  Simica 
denounced  it,  if  not  interpreted  with  caution  and  ingenuity,  as  a 
greater  heresy  than  Berengarianism.  Aquinas  refers  the  attri^ 
tion  of  the  teeth  to  the  species  or  accidents.  The  angelic  doctors 
invented  a  plan,  by  which  the  jaws  could  chew  form  wiljiout 
substance,  and  masticate  colour,  taste,  and  smell.  The  synod 
of  Arras,  however,  in  1026,  denied  that  •  the  Lord's  body  is  con- 
sumed by  the  mouth  or  mt)und  by  the  teeth.'  The  modems 
have  abandoned  the  absurdity.  Caron  characterizes  the  Bonian 
synod's  creed,  as  a  heresy.  Challenor  warns  the  communicant 
against  ^  chewing  with  the  teeth;'  though,  in  so  doing,  he  sub- 
jects himself  to  an  anathema  of  a  holy  Roman  councU.^ 

This  precious  specimen  of  blasphemy  and  absurdity,  issued 
by  a  Roman  council  headed  by  a  Roman  pontiff,  Berep- 
garius,  through  human  frailty  and  horror  of  death,  signed  and 
swore  to  maintain.  This  profession,  however,  was  only  hypor 
crisy  and  extorted  by  intimidation.  Shielded  by  the  protectioQ 
of  his  ancient  patrons,  he  relapsed  into  heresy,  declared  his  de- 
testation of  the  creed  which  he  had  subscribed,  and  characterized 
the  Roman  synod  as  an  assembly  of  vanity,  and  the  popedom  as 
the  throne  of  Satan. 

Berengarius  signed  a  second  confession,  in  the  year  1078* 
Gregory  the  Seventh  assembled  a  Roman  council  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  terminating  the  controversy.  This  synod  differed  trom 
the  former  in  its  decisions.  Gregory  and  his  clergy  allowed 
Berengarius  to  renounce  his  former  confession  and  substitute 
another.  This,  in  reality,  was  a  virtual,  if  not  a  formal  con- 
demnation and  repeal  of  the  creed  prescribed  by  Nicholas  and 
his  synod,  and  sanctioned  by  their  authority.  This  new  confes- 
sion, which  Berengarius  composed  and  signed,  merely  signified 
that  *the  bread  and  wine,  after  consecration,  became  the  Lord's 
true  body  and  blood.'*  This  form  of  belief  might  have  beeii 
subscribed  by  Zuinglius,  Calvin,  Cranmer,  or  Knox.  The 
Zuinghans,  in  fact,  at  Marpurg,  admitted  the  true  presence  of 
the  bSdy  and  blood  in  the  sacrament.    Expressions  of  a  similar 

i  AUritio  dentiam  referatar  ad  fpeciem.  Aquin.  3.  372.  Haec  gratia  non  con- 
smnitiir  mooreibai,  nee  dentibus  taritar.  Daohery,  1.  611.  Labb.  11.  1161f  1426 
Caron,  90.    Ohellen.  61.  nu-:-^ 

*  Profitebator.  poQmn  altaris  pott  comeorationem  erne  yemm  oorpaa  Ulintti 
OoMart,  S  C^S     MabOlon,  $.  125. 
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or  identical  kind  may  be  found  in  the  reformed  confessions  of 
Switzerland,  France,  Strasburg,  HoUand,  and  England-* 

The  Roman  clergy  were  divided  in  their  opinion  of  this  con- 
fession. One  party  acknowledged  its  Catholicism ;  while  another 
fisu^tion  maintained  its  heresy.  The  Idtter  insisted  on  the  j)re- 
scription  of  another  creed,  which  might  be  free  from  ambiguity. 
Its  error  and  inadequacy  have,  in  modem  times,  been  conceded 
by  Alexander,  Cossart,  and  Mabillon.  Alexander  complains  of 
its  trickery,  Cossart,  like  many  others,  of  its  heresy,  and  Mabillon 
of  its  equivocation  and  insufficiency.* 

Gregory  seems  to  have  embraced  the  same  opinions  as  Beren- 
garius  on  the  communion.  His  infallibility  declared  *  that  he 
entertained  no  doubt  but  Befenffarius  had,  on  this  institution, 
ftdopted  the  scriptural  idea,  and  all  that  was  necessary  for  the 
fiiith  of  Catholicism.'*  This,  in  his  holiness,  was  an  unequivocal 
profession  of  Berengarianism. 

Pope  GregoiT  was  countenanced  in  his  heterodoxy  by  Lady 
Mary*  His  infallibiliiy,  actuated  by  hypocrisy  or  fanaticism, 
Was  accustomed,  on  every  difficult  or  important  emergency,  to 
consult  her  ladyship.  Mary,  on  this  occasion,  answered  with 
oracular  decision,  that  *  nothing  should  be  acknowledged  on  this 
subject,  but  what  is  contained  in  authentic  scripture, — against 
which  Berengarius  had  no  objection.'*  The  mother  of  God,  it 
appears,  a  thousand  years  after  her  assumption,  became  a  here- 
tic, opposed  transubstantiation,  and  patronized  Berengarianism. 
This  was  a  sad  defection  in  the  queen  of  heaven  and  star  of  the 
sea.  The  blessed  Vir^n  should  have  been  transported  to 
purgatory  or  the  inquisition,  to  atone  for  her  apostacy  fiiom  the 
fidth. 

His  infellibility,  whatever  may  have  become  of  her  ladyship, 
Was,  in  1080,  condemned  for  Berengarianism  by  thirty  bishops, 
!n  the  council  of  Brescia.  This  assembly  found  his  holiness 
guilty  of  attachment  to  *  the  Berengarian  Heresy,  and  of  calling 
m  question  the  apostolic  truth  of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood.** 

'  Neqne  negare  volant  yermn  corpus  et  Bangamem  Christi  adesse.  Seckendorf, 
138.    Chouet,  67,  109,  110.  120,  204. 

,  s  Fidei  professionem  edidit  sobdolis  yerbis  conceptam.  Alex.  18. 246.  Qoidam 
Catbolicain  agnoveniDt,  sed  alii  latere  in  ilia  veneni  aliqnid  lueretici.  Coss.  3. 28. 
Beren^arios  brevem  fidei  rose  formulam  sed  insoffioientetn  ediderat.  Sub  hii  veri 
oorpons  et  sanguinis  yerbis  aequivooa  latere,  non  onmeritp  crederetor.  MabiUon, 
6.  25,  139. 

^  Ego  plane  te  de  Ohristi  saerifioio  secnndom  scnptnras  bene  sentire  non  dubito- 
Marten.  Thesaur.  4.  108.  Fidei  professionem  ab  ipso  Berengario  ed^btam,  ad 
fidem  Catholicam  sofficere  dixisset  Gregorios.    Mabilion,  5.  140. 

*  Nihil  de  Ohristi  sacnficio  cogitandnm,  nihil  tenendum  prceter  id  qnod  babe- 
«^nt  anthentioffi  ecriptone,  contra  qoas  Berengarius  nihil  sentiret  MabiUon,  5. 
140.    Marten,  4.  108. 

*  Catholicam  de  eucharistia  fidem  in  qmestionem  poneret,  et  Berengarfi  antiqons 
dscipulus  esset    Mabillon,  5.  140.    Ooss.  2.  48.    Labb.  12.  646. 
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The  vicar-^eneral  of  Ood  and  die  queen  of  Heaven,  in  tfapb  man- 
nervpatronized  a  heretic  and  encouraged  one  anotl^r  in  heten>- 
doxy. 

Gregory's  partiality  to  Berengarianism  appears  also  from  hia 
treatment  of  its  author.  He  honoured  him  with  his  friendship, 
and  protected  him  against  his  persecutors*  He  anathematized 
eJl  wno  should  ii\jure  his  person  or  estate,  or  call  him  a  heretic 
He  recommended  him  to  the  protection  of  the  Bishop  of  Tours 
and  Angers  against  the  enmity  of  Count  Fulco.  He  shewed  no 
resentment  against  his  renunciation  of  his  former  profession. 
He  refused  to  attempt  any  thing  against  Berengarius,  and  left 
his  enemies,  who  enoeavoured  to  overwhelm  him  with  invective 
and  perplex  him  with  sophistry,  to  fret,  and  ftime,  and  growl 
without  a  remedy  or  opportunity  to  gratify  their  malevolence.* 

Gregory,  however,  miportuned  by  some  of  the  disaffected 
clergy,  who  persecuted  Berengarius  and  hated  his  thediogy,  was 
induced,  notwithstanding  his  predilection  Sot  this  author  and  his 
system,  to  summon  another  council  for  the  final  settlement  of 
the  controversy.  A  Roman  synod  accordingly  met  in  1079. 
This  assembly  consisted  of  the  prelacy  from  ^  3ie  adjoining  and 
different  other  regions,'  and  therefore  represented  the  faith, 
which,  on  this  topic,  was,  in  the  eleventh  century,  entertained 
in  various  nations  of  the  Christian  commonwealth. 

The  holy  Roman  synod,  however,  displayed,  in  the  Lateran, 
the  head-quarters  of  Catholicism,,  the  utmost  diversity  of  senti- 
ment. Some  held  one  opinion,  and  some  another.  One  party 
maintained  transubstantiation.  The  other  patronized  Beren- 
garianism ;  and  endeavoured,  according  to  the  partial  accounts 
of  these  transactions,  to  support  their  error  and  deceive  diem- 
selves  and  others  widi  cavils.  The  majority  advocated  a  sub- 
stantial change  of  the  elements  in  the  communion.  The  minority 
represented  the  bread  and  wine  only  as  signs,  and  the  substan- 
tiad  body  as  sittmg  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  The  disputation 
continued  for  three  days.  The  council,  in  the  end,  came  to  an 
agreement,  which,  when  compared  with  the  two  former  decisions, 
seems  to  have  been  effected  by  mutual  concessions.  A  confes- 
sion was  imposed  on  Berengarius,  declaring  the  change  in  the 
bread  and  wine  after  consecration,  to  be,  not  merely  sacramental 
and  figurative,  but  also  true  and  substantial.^ 

Th^  confession  differed,  both  by  omission  and  addition,  from 
the  former,  issued  imder  Nicholas  and  Gregory  in  two  holr 
Roman  councils.    The  impiety  of  breaking  the  Lord's  body  with 

1  Da  Fin,  2. 199.    Labb.  V2.  630.    Daohery,  4.  514. 

*  Maltis  hAc,  honnolliB  ilia  tentientibas.  Qaidam  yero  csoitate  nimia  et  longa 
percnln,  ficoram  tantnm,  labitaiitiale  fllad  corpus  in  dextarm.  Patris  sedens  eite ; 
•••t alios dedpioiitetq^&BMiAmcatnlklkMia^^    I.ab1i.  It.  199.    Bim.7.  4ft. 
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die  haods  and  griading  h  with  the  teeth,  enjoined  by  Nicholas 
and  his  clergy  in  1059,  was  omitted ;  and  the  epithet  substantial 
was  added  to  the  prior  formulary  enacted  in  1078.  This  is  no 
convincing  proof  of  unity.  The  third  is  a  jnedium  between  the 
other  two,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  compromise  for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  harmony*  Two  factions  opposed  each  other  in 
this  theological  campaign.  Each,  for  the  purpose  of  terminating 
the  war,  made  concessions ;  and  the  result  was  a  creed  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  previous  forms  of  belief. 

Transubstantiation,  after  the  death  of  Berengarius,  advanced 
by  slow  and  gradual  steps  to  maturity.  Some  continued  to  re* 
sist  its  inroads  on  the  truth  of  Christian  theology.  But  the 
majority  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  in  the  spirit  of  perversity  and 
the  phrenzy  of  superstiticJn,  adopted  the  deformity.  Its  patrons, 
however,  found  great  difficulty  in  moulding  the  monster  into 
form.  Many  editbns  of  the  novelty  were  circulated  through 
Christendom  ;  and  all  exhibited  the  changes  of  correction  and 
the  charms  of  variety.  The  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  1215, 
enrolled  it  amon^  the  canons  of  the  Romish  communion  :  and 
the  Lateran  decision  was  confirmed  at  Constance  and  finally 
estabUshed  at  Trent.* 

The  partizans  of  transubstantiation,  having  by  numbers,  if  not 
by  reason,  defeated  the  enemy,  quarrelled  among  themselves. 
The  foreign  war  against  the  adversary  was  followed  by  internal 
sedition  among  its  friends.  The  subject,  indeed,  opened  a  wide 
field  for  refinement  and  ingenuity.  Some  befieved,  some 
doubted,  and  some  speculated.  Lombard  could  not  define 
whether  the  transmutation  of  the  sacramental  elements  was 
substantial,  or  formal,  or  of  some  other  kind.  Aguinas  and 
Gabriel,  says  Erasmus,  grant  the  diversity  of  opinions  on  this 
<|ue^ioQ^  even  among  orthodox  *  theologians.  Cajetan  admits 
«imilar  variations.  Guitmond  and  Al^erus,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  mention  many  variations  of  opniion  circulated  on  this 
t^ic  in  their  day.  Some,  according  to  these  contemporary 
historians,  imagined  that  the  transformation  extended  only  to  a 
part,  and  some  to  the  whole  of  the  elements.  Some  allowed  a 
change  in  the  wine  of  the  communion,  but  such  as  in  the  water 
of  baptism.  One  party  fancied  that  the  bread  and  wine,  though 
changed  to  the  worthy,  resumed  their  own  substance  when  pre- 
sented to  the  wicked.  Another  faction,  in  the  wild  wandenngs 
cf  imagination  and  extravagancy,  admitted  a  transmutation  of 
tne  bread  and  wine  into  flesh  and  blood ;  but  not  into  those  of 
the  Son  of  God.  One  class  alleged  the  same  union  between 
the  consecrated  elements  and  the  Divine  Emmanuel  as  between 

^  Onibb.3.946.    L«bb.  18.  519.    Bk.  9.  380.    Lftbb.  18.  980. 
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his  Dehy  and  humanity,  or  a  bypostatical  union  of  the  Mediator 
to  the  substance  of  the  bread.  Another  alleged,  that  not  the 
substance,  but  the  entity  remained,  but  changed  into  Christ's 
body.  Some  believed  the  digestion  and  the  corruption  of  the 
bread  and  wine;  while  others  denied  this  theory.  Some  spec- 
ulators thought  that  the  metamorphosis  was  effected  by  the 
change  of  the  elements,  and  some  oy  their  annihilation.  The 
creed-makers,  on  this  innovation,  seem,  according  to  their  taste 
or  fancy,  to  have  embraced  impannation,  consubstantiation,  or 
transubstantiation.  Many  of  the  sage  and  useful  theologians 
of  the  day  diversified  their  systems  with  lofty  speculations  on 
the  subhme  and  fragrant  topic  of  stercoranism,  with  all  its 
attendant  and  lovely  train  of  grandeur  and  purity.^ 

The  schoolmen  subtilized  theory  into  nonsense  and  hair- 
breadth distinctions.  These  doctors  brought  all  their  attenuated 
discriminations  into  requisitions  on  this  mystery,  and  divided 
and  subdivided  without  end  or  meaning,  on  the  topics  of  mat* 
ter>  form,  substance,  and  accidents.  The  real  body,  according 
to  Scotus,  is  present  by  circumscription ;  but  according  to 
Aquinas  and  his  followers,  not  by  circumscription,  but  by  pene- 
tration, and  the  modality,  not  of  quantity,  but  of  substance.* 
*  These  metaphysicians,  of  course,  knew  Uieir  own  meaning  in 
these  •  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound.'  Scho- 
lasticism, indeed,  like  metaphysics,  is  a  learned  and  ingenious 
way  of  talking  nonsense,  and  of  shewing  an  author's  ignorance. 
The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  as  usual,  encountered  each 
other  in  theological  combat  on  this  subject  at  the  council  of 
Trent.  The  Dominicans  contended,  tliat  the  substance  of  the 
bread  is  changed  by  transmutation,  into  the  substance  of  the 
Lord's  body.  No  new  matter^  according  to  this  system,  is  added, 
but  the  old  transformed.  The  Franciscans  maintained  that 
transubstantiation  is  effected,  not  by  the  conversion  of  the  bread 
into  the  Lord's  body,  but  by  the  recession  of  the  former,  and 
the  accessions  of  the  latter.  The  bread,  except  the  species, 
politely  retires,  according  to  this  theory,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  place  to  the  flesh  of  Emmanuel.  Dominican  and  Fran- 
ciscan enmity,  in  this  manner,  evaporated  in  mutual  nonsense 
and  contradiction. 

The  jargon  of  the  two  schools  on  substance,  form,  matter, 

^  An  formaliSy  an  lubstontifilis,  an  alterioB  generis,  definire  non  safficio.  Lotn 
bard,  FV.  Nee  ipse  Thomais  nee  hoc  recentior  Gabriel  diasimulant  varias  theolo- 
gorum,  hac  de  re,  fuisse  sententias  etiam  orthodozorom.    Erasm.  9.  1065. 

Variffi  fiienmt  opiniones  emditonun.  Oajetan,  in  Aqnin.  3.  348.  Alger.  Prol 
Bruy.  2.  398.     Dn  Pin.  2.  203,  204. 

Babfftontiam  et  natnram  panis  hjpottatice  nnire  Ohristo.    Faber,  IV.  D.  11,  c.^ 

AUi  dixerunt,  nee  sabstantiam  panis  manere  sed  entitatem  panis  manere  t— — 
cenTersom  in  corpus  Christi.  Faber,  1.  183.    Aqnioas,  3.  385. 

•  Aqoin.  IIL  66.  V.  P.  350,  360,  363.    Oi|}etan  in  Aqnin.  3. 848. 
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nature,  bod^,  quantity^  magiiitude,  locaUtjr)  annihilation,  and 
transformation  was  unii^ll^ble  to  all  others,  though  clear  to 
its  several  advocates,  who,  with  reason,  represented  the  contrary 
as  attended  with  infinite  absurdity.  Forms  of  fidth  were  com- 
posed, which,  adopting  something  from  each,  might  satisfy  both. 
out  the  accomoaation  pleased  neither  party.  The  g^ieral 
congregatbn  therefore  resolved  to  employ  only  a  few  words  and 
general  expressions,  suited,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  ideas  or 
rather  to  the  balderdash  of  the  several  contending  fictions.^ 
Such,  on  the  important  subject  of  the  sacrament,  was  the  har- 
mony and  management  of  the  holy,  apostolical,  infkUible,  Roman 
council  of  Trent. 

The  advocates  of  th.e  corporeal  presence,  jarring  in  thisway^ 
about  the  doctrine,  diSer  also  about  its  evidence.  Some  £)und 
their  faith  on  Revelation ;  some  on  tradition ;  some  on  miracles ; 
and  others  again  on  these  united.  Its  modem  partizans  com- 
monly endeavour  to  found  their  system  on  scriptural  authority. 
The  scriptural  arguments,  on  the  contrary,  were  resigned  by 
Scotus,  Bellarmine,  Alliaco,  Cajetan,  Occam,  Alphonsus, 
Durand,  Biel,  Fisher,  Cusan,  and  Canus,  who  rest  their  belief 
not  on  the  Bible,  but  on  the  testimony  of  tradition,  and  the 
authority  of  the  church.  The  majority  wish  to  draw  their 
proofs  uom  both  scriptural  and  traditional  declarations. 

Many,  on  this  subject,  have  called  in  the  extraordinary  aid  of 
miracles.  The  Lord's  body  and  blood,  according  to  Pascasius, 
the  father  of  the  deformity,  has  often  appeared  visible  on  the 
altar.  *  God,  from  heaven,*  says  Binius, '  confuted  Berengarius 
by  miracles.'  •  God,'  says  Dens,  *  hath  confirmed  this  truth  by 
open  and  frequent  miracles,  wrought  in  various  places  and 
times.'  Pope  Gregory,  in  600,  convinced  a  Roman  lady  by 
similar  means.  A  Roman  matron,  when  his  holiness  was  cele- 
brating mass,  had  the  audacity  to  smile  at  the  idea  of  calling  a 
morsel  of  bread  the  body  of  the  Lord.  The  pontiff,  pitying  the 
woman's  increduUty,  prayed,  in  conjunction  with  the  people,  to 
God  for  a  sensible  manifestation  of*^the  mystery,  to  overcome 
the  woman's  unbelief.  The  sacramental  bread,  in  consequence, 
*  waj  changed  into  bloody  flesh.'*  The  lady,  of  course,  could 
have  no  objection  to  an  argument  of  this  kind,  and  immediately 
believed.  This,  the  silly  and  superstitious  Mabillon  considers 
as  a  powerful  corroboration  of  the  truth. 

Odo,  in  960,  undeceived,  by  this  means,  several  unbelieving 

*  On  no  pat •'aoccH^er.  Di  ne poavoient  t'entandre enx-memee.  Paolo,!. 5S0. 
Dq  Pin.  3.  475.     Labb^  17.  818. 

'  Dens  e  caalo  miracnlis  Berengariom  confutavit  Bin.  7.  S75.  Vedritatein 
prEMentiee  realii,  Dena  confirmavit  per  aperta  et  freqoentia  miracolar  variis  locti  et 
temporibat  hctA.  Dena,  5.  283.  Partem  digiti  sangoina  cnientam  advertit. 
MabiL  L  263.    Nasgia,  An.  1098.    Dfteh.  3. 19. 
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dergyinetk  Seduced  by  the  spirit  of  error,  some  of  the  tlergf 
maintained  that  the  bread,  and  wine  even  after  consecration, 
retained  their  substance,  and  were  only  the  signs  of  flesh  and 
blood.  But  Odo  prayed,  and  the  host,  in  consequence,  during 
die  solemnisation  of  nmss  in  the  priest^s  bands,  ^  began  to  drop 
Wood.'^  The  phenomenon,  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  silenced 
all  oppositbn. 

Wonders  of  a  similar  description  have  sometimes  appeared, 
not  to  remedy  unbeKef,  but  to  reward  sanctity.  This  was  the 
t»se  with  M!ary,  Hugo,  and  Nativity.  These  saints  had  the 
pleasure,  durinff  the  solemnity  of  mass,  to  see  Jesus  in  the  fcrm 
of  an  in&Qt  of  unparalleled  beauty.  The  child,  which  sister 
Nativity  beheld,  was  living  and  clothed  with  rays  of  light ; 
while  es^er  to  be  received,  or  in  other  terms,  swallowed,  he 
desired,  in  infentile  accents,  to  be  devo^ired.  This  ridiculous 
if  not  blasphemous  tale  constitutes  part  of  a  Revelation  which 
has  been  lately  eulogized  by  Rayment,  Hodgson,  Bruning, 
and  Milner.^ 

The  variations  of  the  transubstantiated  God  are  diversified  as 
tte  cminions  of  his  votaries.  The  Protean  God  of  the  Greeks 
and  Komans,  famed  in  ancient  mythology  and  song  for  bis  mul- 
tiplicity of  forms,  has  been  eclipsed  in  nis  own  department  by 
the  popish  Deity.  All  the  metamorphoses  recorded  in  Ovidian 
verse  are  nothmg  compared  with  the  transformations  of  thia 
divinity*  His  godship,  in  his  variations  in  his  pre-exis- 
tent  state  prior  to  his  deification,  presents  a  curious  speci- 
men of  natural  histoiy*  His  materials  are  enclosed  ^m  a 
wheateo  grain,  and  he  blooms  in  the  wheaten  field.  He  imbibes 
the  sap  of  the  earth,  sucks  the  dews  of  night,  and  drinks  the 
min  of  the  clouds.  The  fixture  god,  by  these  means,  ripens  to 
maturity  under  the  suns  of  heaven.  The  flail  and  the  inill  ad- 
vance his  deityship  a  few  more  steps  towards  his  final  apotheosis. 
The  confectioner  nwulds  diis  new  god  mto  new  forms,  and 
introduces  him  to  new  acquaintances.  He  is  exhibited  to  the 
^e  in  a  mass  of  pastry ,  composed  of  flour  and  water.  His  chi^ 
cbanical  elements  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen*  He  is, 
•however,  in  this  state,  near  his  pronK)tion.  He  is  rounded  into 
a  wafer,  hemded  to  the  altar,  ana,  at  the  muttering  of  some  sorry 
priest,  wonderful  to  tell,  starts  into  a  god.  The  new-made 
beity  is  immediately  exhibited  for  adoration  on  the  ben<ted 
knee.  He  is  then  placed  in  the  mouth,  swallowed  down  the 
throat,  and  safely  lodged  in  the  stomach  of  his  manufacturer  and 
worshippers.  He  is  next,  by  digestion  or  some  oriier  way, 
destined  to  undergo  a  chemical  analysis,  and  to  be  resolvra 

1  8flngn4n  gattatim  deflaere  coepit    MabiUon.  3.  556^    Otbon*  S9* 
^iamr,\4S,7l0.    pMlwfy,  1.618. 
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into  his  constituent  principles.  Bat  his  fbture  history  and 
transmigratbns  may  be  left  to  the  filthy  historian  of  stei^ 
coranism. 

Transubstantiation,  varying,  in  this  manner,  finom  scriptural 
and  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  diversified  by  the  jarring  opii^ 
ions  of  its  patrons  and  the  transformations  of  its  God,  varies 
also  from  reason  and  common  sense.  Nothing,  indeed,  invented 
by  man  ever  equalled  it  in  irrationality.  The  Aeory  presents 
the  last  test  of  human  credulity,  and  the  grand  ccmsummatioa 
of  unqualified  absurdity.  Search  the  vast  range  of  religion 
and  philosophy;  examine  the  wide  ampUtude  of  fcdly  and 
superstitbn ;  and  you  will  find  no  other  opinion  so  utterly  in- 
compatible with  reason,  so  confpletely  fraught  with  inconsistency; 
and  so  entirely  irreconcileable  with  common  sense.  The 
whole  system  is  like  t^e  fairy  fiction  of  some  visionary  laboiar* 
ing  with  nonsense,  some  speculator  straining  to  invent  an 
absurdity,  or  some  satirist  resolved  to  ridicule  Ae  feith  of  its 
partizans. 

TransubstantiaticHi  varies  fi'om  our  ideas  of  matter  and  the 
evidences  of  the  senses,  while  it  presents  the  absurdity  of  creat- 
ing the  Creator,  and  the  horror  of  cannibalism  in  eating  an 
incarnated  God.  This  dogma  contradicts  all  our  ideas  of  mate- 
rial substances.  Matter,  it  represents  as  divested  of  dimension, 
figure,  parts,  impenetrability,  motbn,  divisibility,  extension, 
IcK^ty,  or  quantity.  Length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  accord- 
ing to  this  theolc^,  exist  without  any  thing  long,  broad,  or 
thick.  Matter  exists  without  occupying  space  or  time.  Sub- 
stance remains  without  accidents,  and  accidents  without  sub- 
stance. The  same  body  is  in  many  places  at  die  same  time. 
Jesus,  at  the  same  instant,  is  entire  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  on 
thousands  of  altars ;  while  millions  of  bodies  are  but  one  body. 
A  whole  is  equal  to  a  part,  and  a  part  equal  to  a  whole.  A 
whole  human  body  is  compressed  into  an  host,  and  remains 
entire  and  undivided  in  each  of  ten  thousands  hosts.  The  person 
who  can  digest  all  these  contradictions,  must  have  an  extraor- 
dinary capacity  of  fidth  or  creduhty. 

This  popish  do^ma  also  contradicts  the  information  conveyed 
by  our  senses.  Sight,  touch,  taste,  and  smell  declare  fiesh  and 
blood,  if  this  tenet  be  true,  to  be  bread  and  wine.  No  man  can 
see,  feel,  taste,  or  smell  any  difference  between  a  consecrated 
and  unconsecraled  wafer.  The  senses,  not  merely  of  one,  bat 
of  all  men,  even  when  neither  the  or^an  or  medium  is  indisposed, 
are,  according  to  this  theory  deceived  without  any  possibility 
of  detecting  the  fallacy.  The  senses  too,  in  this  case,  axe 
acting  in  their  own  sphere  and  conversant  about  their  peculiai 
objects.    Many  subjects,  such  as  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarna* 
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txm,  are  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  bodily  senses  and  indeed  of 
human  reason*  These  are  to  be  judged  by  the  testimony  of 
Reyelation.  But  bread  and  wine  are  material,  and  level  with 
the  view  of  our  organs  of  perception.  The  sacramental 
dements  can  be  seen,  smelled,  touched,  and  tasted.  Our 
external  organs,  say  the  friends  of  transubstantiation,  are,  in 
this  institution,  deceived  in  all  men,  at  all  times,  and  mi  aU 
occasions. 

The  patrons  of  this  absurdity,  driven  from  all  other  positions, 
have  recourse  to  the  omnipotence  of  God.  Almighty  power  is 
a  very  convaaient  resource  to  the  abettor  of  inconsistency  in  the 
day  of  difficulty  and  confusion.  This  shield,  the  advocate  of 
absurdity  opposes  to  all  the  assaults  of  reason  and  common  sense* 
Intrenched  behind  Omnipotence,  he  mocks  the  suggestions  of 
probability,  and  laughs  at  the  artillery  of  the  logician.  But 
even  this  plea  will  not  support  irrationality,  or  rescue  its  parti- 
l^ns  from  the  grasp  of  the  dialectician.  Scriptural  language  is 
not  to  be  expl^nea  so  as  to  involve  a  frightful  absurdity.  The 
patron  of  the  corporeal  presence,  for  the  support  of  his  febrica- 
tion,  modestly  requites  Godto  work  an  inconsistency.  But  in- 
comprehensibility is  to  be  distinguished  from  impossibility,  and 
mystery  from  contradiction,  wd  works  many  things  mcom- 
prebensible  to  man;  but  nothing  which,  in  itself,  is  con- 
tradictory. Omnipotence  extends  only  to  possibility,  and 
not  to  inconsistency,,  to  things  above,  but  not  contraiy  to 
reason. 

The  creation  of  the  Creator,  which,  according  to  Urban, 
Biel,  and  many  others,  is  implied  in  this  dogma,  is  another 
deviation  from  comnKm  sense,  and  an  inroad  into  the  dominions 
of  blasphemy.  •  The  hands  of  the  PontiflF,'  said  Urban  in  a 
great  Roman  Council,  ^  are  raised  to  an  eminence  granted  to 
none  of  the  angels,  of  creating  God  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
Mid  of  offering  nim  up  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  WMrld.* 
This  prerogative,  adds  the  same  authority,  as  it  elevates  the 
pope  above  angels,  renders  pontifical  submissbn  to  kings  an 
execration.  To  all  this  the  Sacred  Synod,  with  the  utmost 
unanimity,  responded,  Amen.^ 

.  Biel  extends  this  power  to  all  priests^  *  He  that  created  me,' 
says  the  cardinal, '  gave  me,  it  it  be  lawful  to  teU,  to  create 
himself.'  His  hoUness  not  only  manufactures  his  own  God, 
bat  transfers,  with  the  utmost  freedom  and  feciUty,  the  same 

1  Dicena,  mmM  ezecrabSle  videri,  at  manoa,  qos  in  tantam  enuQentiam  ezcrere- 
roDt,  qood  nolH  an^elomm  concessam  est,  at  Deom  canctacreantem  rao  ngnaoolo 
creent,  et  etmdem.  ipiam  pro  salati  totioB  mandi,  Dei  Patris  obtotibos  offerant. 
Bt  ab  ommbaa  acclamatam  dtt  *  Fiat,  fiat'  HoTodeo,  ad  Ana.  1099.  P^  36a 
Labb.  12. 960.    Bray,  8.  635. 
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prerogfttive  to  the  whole  priesthood.  This  power,  Biel,  shews, 
exalts  the  clergy,  not  only  above  emperors  and  angels ;  but, 
wUch  is  a  higher  elevation,  above  Lady  Mary  herselC  *  Her 
ladvfidiip,'  says  the  cardinal,  *  once  conceived  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Reaeemer  of  the  world ;  while  the  priest  daily  calk 
into  existence  the  same  Deity.**  This  is  very  clear*  Her 
ladyship  effected  pnly  once,  what  the  clergy  repeat  every  day 
or  as  often  as  they  please :  and  these  creators  of  God,  there£>re, 
excel  the  Mother  of  God.  These  s€fccerdotal  artizans  have 
established  a  manufactory  on  earth,  in  which  they  can,  by  die 
easiest  process  and  in  the  shortest  time,  forge  new  gods,  or,  at 
least,  new  editions  of  the  old  one.  Lady  Maiy ,  in  this  manner, 
ift  the  Mother  of  God,  and  the  creating  priest,  in  Urben's 
system,  is  his  father. 

The  Deity,  created  in  this  manner,  is  a  very  convenient  ar- 
ticle. He  may  be  deposited  on  the  altar,  put  into  the  pocket, 
carried  in  a  box,  swallowed  down  the  throat,  or  used  for  more 
detestable  purposes.  Pope  Theodorus,  in  648,  anathematized 
Pyrrhus  the  Monothelan  Patriarch,  and  subscribed  his  condem* 
nation  with  the  consecrated  wine,  ^ich,  of  course,  was  his  in- 
fidUbility*s  Grod.  This  transaction  was  accompsmied  with  aS 
that  is  calculated  to  strike  the  mind  of  superstition  with  terror. 
The  pontiff*,  standing  at  the  tomb  of  the  chief  of  the  apostles, 
callea  for  the  vivifying  cup,  and  taking  a  drop  fix«n  the  living 
blood  of  Jesus,  signed,  widi  his  own  hand,  the  excommunicatioQ 
of  Pyrrhus  and  all  his  communion.  Gregory  the  Seventh,  on 
one  occasion,  committed  the  Host  to  the  flames.  The  Councii 
of  Constantinople,  in  86^  signed  the  condemnation  of  Photins 
with  a  pen  dipped  in  this  transubstantiated  God.  The  Emperor 
Michael  and  Basil  his  chamberlain  subscribed  an  oath  for  the 
safety  of  Bardas  on  a  Cretan  expedition  with  the  consecrated 
wine,  which  was  supplied,  on  the  occasion,  by  Photius  the 
Byzantine  patriarch;  and  this  engagement,  Basil  afterwards 
violated.* 

The  popish  clergy,  as  they  make,  so  they  eat  tiieir  God,  and 
transfer  him  to  be  dfevoured  by  others.  The  papist  adores  the 
God  whom  he  eats,  and  eats  the  God  whom  he  adores.  TMs 
divinity  is  tasted,  mastici^ed,  swallowed,  and,  accidents  ex- 
erted, digested.    The  partizan  of  popery,  in  this  manner, 

1  Qui  orottTit  mey  n  fiu  eit  dioere,  dedit  mihi  creare  se.  Scmri  oonoopil  M 
filiam,  enndem  Dei  filinm  advocuU  qnotidie  corporaHter.    Bid,  Lact.  4. 

■Atf^WH  TO  dtiQif  fCofs^pcov  tx  tov  (ooftofov  aifiwroi  tov  X.jkjtov  mi9xam4 1^ 
idia  ;t*H>^  xa3tuptat9  IIvppov.    Theoph.  219,  370. 

Qui  Jetta  la  niiite  Hostie  dauB  le  fen.    Bnij,  3.  ^72.    MabiOoii,  1.  407. 

TooA  k»  oY^ues  ■ooMribMroiit  a  ce  deoret,  ayec  ft  saiur  de  Jesos.  MorDn,  7. 
301.  * 
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iifof ships  and  swallows  a  God  of  pastry,  which,  if  Hiade  big 
enough,  would  furnish  a  breakfast  for  bunself  or  for  bis  dog. 

Tbs  manducation  of  the  sacramental  elements,  if  transub- 
atantiation  be  true,  makes  the  £omQiunicant  the  rankest  cannibaL 
The  patron  of  the  corporeal  presence,  according  to  bis  own 
system,  devours  human  flesh  and  blood:  and,  to  show  the 
xefinement  of  his  taste,  indulges  in  all  the  luxury  of  cannibalism. 
He  rivals  the  petite  Indiem,  who  eats  the  quivering  limbs  and 
drinks  the  flowing  gore  of  the  enemy.  The  papist  even 
exceeds  the  Indian  in  grossness.  The  cannibsds  of  America 
<»r  New  Zealand  swallow  only  the  manffled  remains  of  an 
enemy,  and  would  shudder  at  the  idea  of  devouring  any  other 
human  flesh.  But  the  partizans  of  Romanism  glut  themselves 
with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  a  friend.  The  Indian  only  eats  the 
dead,  while  the  Papist,  with  more  shocking  ferocity,  devours 
the  living.  The  Inoian  eats  man  of  mort£u  mould  on  earth. 
The  Papist  devours  God-man,  as  be  exists  exalted,  immortal, 
and  glorious  in  heaven.  Papal  exceeds  even  Egyptian  stupidi- 
ty. The  Egyptians  indeed  worshipped  sheep,  oxen,  garlioy 
and  onions.  !But  even  these  deluded  votaries  of  idolatry  imd 
superstition,  in  all  their  barbarism  and  indelicacy,  abstained 
ftom  eating  the  objects  of  their  adoration.  But  the  believer  in 
the  corporeal  presence  at  once  worships  and  swallows,  adores 
and  devours  his  Deity.  This  oral  manducation  would,  shock- 
ing to  say,  make  Jesus  more  inhuman  than  Saturn.  Satun), 
according  to  Pagan  Mytholoj^,  devoured  his  own  ofispring. 
Jesus,  according  to  the  Popish  theology,  swallowed  his  own 
flesh.  He  ate  Uie  consecrated  bread  and  drank  the  hallowed 
wine,  which  he  administered  to  his  aposdes.  Such  are  the 
horrors  which  follow  in  the  train  of  this  absurdity. 

This  is  the  light  in  which  the  corporeal  presence  has  been 
viewed,  not  only  by  Protestants,  but  also  by  Jews,  Mahometans, 
and  Heathens.  *  Christians,'  said  Crotus  the  Jew,  •  eat  their 
God.'  I  have  travelled  over  the  world,  said  Averroes  the 
Arabian  philosopher,  and  seen  many  people ;  but  none  so 
sottish  and  ridiculous  as  Christians,  who  devour  the  God  whom 
they  worship.*  Cicero  entertained  a  similar  opinion.  Whom, 
said  the  Roman  orator,  do  you  think  so  demented  as  to  believe 
what  he  eats  to  be  God !  ^  Roman  philosophy  shames  and 
confounds  Romish  theology. 

Aimon,  Lanfranc,  Hugo,  Durand,  Aquinas,  Bernard,  Alcuin, 
Pithou,  Faber,  Lyra,  and  the  Trentine  Catechism  have  indeed 

1  Ghristiaiu  comednnt  Denm  miiiiii.    Dachery,  3.  60.  * 

Qai  adorent  ce  qa*ilB  mangept.     Bayle,  1.  3S5.    Tetrragk,  IIL  29.    Morery,  1 

TM.    Aqmn.  3. 897.  ^         _-^ 

'  Bcqoem  tain  aaentom  etse  patas,  qiii  illna  qxko  Yeaoatar,  Deom  creoat  Mat. 

CHccro,  De  Natnn.    Peor.  IIL 
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endeavoured  to  gild  the  Cannibalism  of  Popeiy.'  Tbete 
admit  the  horror  of  feeding  on  human  flesh  and  blood  in  their 
own  forms.  But  the  sacramental  elements,  say  they,  appear 
under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine  that  conceal  the  humitn 
substance,  which^  in  consequence,  becomes,  these  tbeolpgiaos 
seem  to  think,  a  great  delicacy. 

Ttie  statements  of  these  authcnrs  present  a  curious  attempt  to 
disguise  the  grossness  and  inhumanity  of  eating  human  nesL 
Aimon,  in  Dadiery,  represents  *  the  taste  and  figure  of  bread 
and  wine  as  remaining  in  the  sacrament,  to  prevent  the  borfor 
o£  the  comimmicant.*     Similar  steitements  are  found  in  Lan- 
franc.     According  to  this  author,  'The  species  remain,  hst 
the  spectator  should  be  horrified  at  the  sight  of  raw  and  bloody 
flesh.     The  nature  of  Jesus  is  conceded  and  received  fiir 
salvation,  without  the  horror  which  might  be  excited  by  blood ' 
Hugo  acknowledges  that  '  few  would  approach  the  communioo. 
if  blood  should  appear  in  the  cup,  and  me  flesh  should  appear 
red  as  in  the  shambles.     Hunger  itself,  which  would  be  dis- 
^sted  ai  such  bloody  food.'     Durand  admits,  that  *  human 
mfirmi^,  unaccustomed  to  eat  man's  flesh,  would,  if  the  sob- 
stance  were  seen,  refuse  participation.'     Aquinas  avows  '  4e 
horror  of  swallowing  human  flesh  and  blood*'     The  smell,  the 
species,  and  the  taste  of  bread  and  wine  remain,'  says  the 
sainted  Bernard,  ^  to  conceal  flesh  and  bkxxl,  which,  if  ofiered 
without  disguise  as   meat  and  drink,  might  horriiy  human 
weakness.'     According  to  Alcuin  in  Pithou,  *  Almighty  God 
causes  the  pri<^  form  to  continue  in  condescension  to  uie  fiaiky 
of  man,  who  is  unused  to  swallow  raw  flesh  and  blood.'    TLc 

'  Propter  Bomeiitiam  honrotetn,  sapor  paois  et  yini  remanet  ^t  fi^ura.  Aiaiaii, 
ittDach.  1.42. 

Reflenratifl  ipsamm  reram  specieboA,  et  qmba«dam  aluB  qnalitatibiis,  ne  pettipi- 
«itefl  orada  et  craenta  horrerent     Lanfranc,  244. 

Ohriftti  natara  contegitar,  et  sine  cnioru  korrore  a  digna  somentibiu  in  talatem 
accepitor.    LanfiraiiG»  248. 

Si  croor  in  calice  fieret  manifeftai  et  si  in  macello  Ohristi  raberotsnacaro,  norm 
in  terns  iUe  qui  hoc  non  abborreret    Hugo,  de  oorp.  70. 

Fra^tas  bamana,  qnae  sois  camibus  non  consaevit  vesci,  ipso  visa  nihil  hanriat, 
quod  horreat.    Durand,  in  Lanfranc,  100. 

Non  est  consnetom  hominibns,  horribilem  camem  hiHninis  comedere  et  wuuaA' 
nem  bibere.    Aqoin.  III.  75.  V.  P.  357. 

Odor,  species  sapor,  pondus  remanent,  at  horror  penitas  toUator,  ne  hamana  in- 
itaitiis  escam  cmis  et  potam  sangidnis  in  samptione  horreret.    Bernard,  168B. 

Oonsulens  omnipotens  Deas  infinnitati  nostrae,  qoi  non  habemos  osam  com^ 
dere  camem  cradam  et  sani^ainem  bibere,  fecit  ut  m  pristma  remanens  forma  ilia 
doo  monera.    Alcoin  in  Pithoa,  467. 

Similitadinem  preciosi  sanguinis  bibis,  at  noUins  horror  cnaoria,  PidKm,  4M. 
Ne<^ae  decnisset  nvmdacare  camem  Ohristi  sab  propria  forma.    Faber,  1.  127. 

8i  daretar  in  propria  specie  et  sicat  laoiator  yel  venditor  in  macello,  quod  easel 
iMEiibile.    L^  in  Cossart,  4.  457. 

A  oommoni  hominam  natara  maxime  abhorreat  hamanae  camis  esoa,  ant  taii- 
gtonis  potione  vesci,  s^ieotissime  fecit,  at  sanotissimam  corpus  et  ssngins  nb 
eanim  renim  specie  panis  et  yini  nobis  administrar^tar.    Oat  Trid.  129. 
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partaker,  says  Pithou  in  the  Canon  Law,  drmks  the  ISroness, 
of  blood,  and  therefore  no  horror  is  excited,  nor  any  thing  done 
which  might  be  ridiculed  by  p^ans,*  The  statements  of  Faber 
and  Lyra  are  to  the  same  efltect.  According  to  die  Trentme 
Catechism,  *  the  Lord's  body  and  blood  are  admmistered  under 
the  species  of  bread  and  wine,  on  account  of  man's  horror  of 
eating  and  drinking  humsm  flesh  and  blood.'  These  descnp* 
tions  are  shocking,  and  calculated,  in  some  measure,  to  awaken 
the  horror  which  they  pourtray. 

The  accidents,  it  appears,  which  remain  after  consecratidnt 
are  like  sugar,  which  conceals  bitter  medicine  from  a  child  and 
renders  it  pleasing  and  palatable.  This  is  actually  the  simile  of 
Hugo.  He  compares  the  forms  of  the  bread  and  wine  to  the 
ingredients  with  which  a  physician  would  sweeten  a  bitter 
draught  for  a  squeamish  patient.^  Human  flesh  and  blood, 
clothed  in  this  manner  with  the  external  appearance  of  bread 
and  wine,  may,  according  to  popish  divimty,  be  swallowed 
without  any  disgust  or  nausea ;  and  with  pleasure  and  good 
taste.  The  apofogy,  however,  is  a  very  silly  device.  The  same 
reason  might  excuse  the  Cannibals  of  New  Zealand.  The 
American  savage  might  mix  human  gore  with  other  food,  and 
cover  human  flesh  with  something  less  offensive  to  the  senses,  so 
as  to  disguise  the  outward  appearance,  and  then  glut  his  appetite 
with  a  full  meal.  He  would  then  enjoy  the  substance  clothed 
with  another  exterior.  All  this,  however,  would  not  exempt 
the  barbarian  from  the  brutality  of  anthropophagy.  The  Rom- 
anist, on  the  supposition  of  the  corporeal  presence,  swallows 
human  flesh  and  blood  as  well  as  the  Indian. 

Akerus  has  suggested  another  reason  for  the  manner,  in 
which  the  Lord's  l^dy  is  administered  in.the  sacrament.^  This 
arises  from  a  man's  incapability  of  swallowing  a  human  body 
in  its  natural  dimensions.  The  capacity  of  the  moutfi,  the 
learned  divine  seems  to  think,  would  not  admit  so  large  a 
supply,  which  therefore  could  not  be  submitted  to  the  actbn  of 
the  teeth.  The  quantity  would  be  too  §reat  for  the  expansion 
of  the  jaws  or  the  process  of  mastication.  A  whole  human 
crasis  would,  according  to  this  author,  exceed  the  powers  of 
deglutition.  The  throat,  being  too  contracted  for  its  object, 
might  fell  at  the  swallow.  But  the  substance  being  reduced 
to  the  size  of  a  wafer  is  managed  with  the  utmost  facility. 
The  whole,  when  enclosed  in  the  host,  goes  down  the  gullet 
with  convenience,  ease,  and  rapidity. 

Transubstantiation  exposes  tne  popish  deity  to  be  devoured, 

'  fiicot  medioiiB  faitidieitd  aegro  aoBteram  potionem  per  alienaf  duleediiief 
vemperando  saporat    Hof  o  in  Lanfranc,  70. 
«  Du  Pin,  2.  204. 
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not  only  by  man,  but  also  by  the  irrational  animals.  This 
divinity  may  yield  a  rich  repast  to  mice,  rats,  vermin,  worms, 
and  every  reptile  that  crawls  on  the  earth.  The  smallest  mouse, 
says  Bemara,  sometimes  gnaws  the  species  of  the  bread.  An 
event  of  this  kind  proseljrted  Gage,  author  of  the  Survey,  fhjm 
Romanism.  A  sacrilegious  mouse  sallied  forth,  seized,  and,  in 
triumph,  carried  off  the  wafer  Ood  whom  the'  priest  had  made. 
The  priest  alarmed  the  people,  who,  distracted  like  Micah  of 
old  about  his  Gods,  began  to  search  for  the  thief  that  had  stolen 
their  Almighty.  The  male&ctor,  that  committed  the  depreda- 
tion, escaped.  The  God,,  however,  was  found,  but  mutilated 
and  mouse-eaten.  The  half-devoured  Jehovah  was  carried  in 
procession  about  the  church  amidst  joyful  and  solemn  music^ 
The  transaction  was  the  means  of  showing  Gage,  though  a 
priest,  the  absurdity  of  his  opinion,  and  teaching  him  a  more 
rational  system* 

*  BMBud,  less.    Gtege,  197.    Judges,  zriii.  t4 
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COMMUTOON   m    ONE    KINP. 

rrs  COltTmJiltlITT  to  aClUPTDItAL  LJfflTlTDTIOir — OOl^C^UiOfff — ARQUHEICTt— IT 
COItTIUmETT  td  TRE  UiAOE  OF  TBI  Ei.RLT  AND  M1I>I^LE  iLQ£S — CONCEiSiaSi^ 
ITS  COKTRAltlETT  tO  THE  CUBTOM  OF  THE  ORIENTAI,  CHTtl5TIAeie^-<lBreiS  tH 
aAUr^OMMUHIOtf — COUNCILS  OF  COHSTANCE  AND  BA^II. — lSC0N9iaTBfiCT  Of  Tttl 
CONSTANT  tin  A-tD  BA«LL1AN  CANONS — INCONfilSTKNC*  OF  THE  QAlSILIA^  A5S£B^ 
BiT    WITH    ITS    OWN    SNACTXeNTS     IH     ORASTJNO     TBI     CUF     TO     TQR     MORATlAfff 

AND    BOamiltANS— COtJNCII*   OF   TREffT OPPOSITION    TO   TH>   TBENnilE  QAl^OKA  IW 

VRAUCVj  QftBMAtlfj    BOH&JtlAf    FOLA»l>,   A^D   HU|fOA&T. 

Communion  in  one  kind,  the  child  of  transubstantiation,  con* 
sists  in  the  administration  of  the  sacramental  bread  only, 
without  the  cup,  to  the  laity  and  non-officiadng  clergy.  Both 
elements,  indeed,  are  always  consecrated  and  received  by  the 
admimstrator.  The  sacrificial  character  of  the  institiition, 
according  to  papal  dieology^  requires  the  distinct  consecratioa 
of  the  bread  and  the  wine,  in  order  to  represent  the  separation 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  immolated  victim.  The  officia- 
ting priest  participates  in  both  species ;  but  the  people  only  ia 
one.  The  cup,  for  the  prevention  of  scandal  and  accidents,  is 
withheld  from  the  laity. ^ 

Communion  in  one  kind  is  contrary  to  Scriptuiul  institution- 
The  Divine  Institutor  administered  both  the  bread  and  the 
wine  to  all  who  communicated :  and  commanded  them  to  drink 
as  well  as  to  eat-  He  neither  dispensed  the  sacrament,  nor 
authorized  its  dispensation,  under  one  form*^ 

This,  indeed,  has  been  granted,  in  general,  by  popish  doctor* 
and  councils.  Such  is  the  admission  of  Pascal,  Ra^sai 
Bellarmine,  Erasmus,  Gibert,  and  Cajetan-  These  acknowl- 
edge that  '  our  Lord  instituted  the  sacrament  under  both 
species  ;*  and  they  have  been  followed,  in  more  modern  times, 
by  Bossuet,  Gotlier,  Petavius,  Challenor,  Du  Pin,  and  Milncr. 
The  council  of  Constance  makes  a  similar  concession.  Tho 
Lord}  according  to  this  assembly,  *  instituted  the  sacrament* 

»  Ubb.  IG.  518.  ot  17.  317.  et  20.  122.     Paolo,  VL  Da».  f  17^    Oo*li«r,  #  31 
Clmllonor,  52- 
•  Mattb.  xxvL  27.    Miirk,  xiv,  S3.    I  Com*  xL  ^8, 
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and  administered  it  to  his  disciples  in  both  elements  of  bread 
and  wine.*  The  admission  of  the  Trentine  Synod,  which 
acknowledges  '  our  Lord's  administration  of  each  species  in 
the  origmal  institution,'  is  to  the  same  purpose.* 

But  these  theologians  and  synods,  notwithstanding  their 
concessions,  have  urged  the  propriety  of  half-communion.  Their 
attempts  at  proof,  however,  in  which  they  endeavour  to  throw 
obscurity  over  a  plain  subject,  and  to  puzzle,  when  they  cannot 
reason,  are  of  the  most  awkward  and  contemptible  kind.     This 

3uestion  was  discussed  in  a  general  congregation  at  Trent ;  and 
le  arguments  used  on  the  occasion  supply  a  specimen  of  the 
most  egregious  sophistry,  trifling,  and  dissension  that  ever  dis- 
graced the  annals  of  theology. 

The  manna  in  the  wilderness,  said  these  precious  divines, 
which,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  prefigured  the  sacramental 
bread,  was  used  without  wine.  The  Hebrew,  wandering  in 
the  desert,  was  destitute  of  wine,  and  had  to  be  contented  with 
water  fix)m  the  rock :  and,  therefore,  according  to  Trentine 
logic,  the  sacramental  bread,  under  the  Christian  establishment, 
is,  notwithstanding  Christ's  precept  and  example  to  the  contrary, 
to  be  administered  without  the  accompaniment  of  the  cup.  One 
cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  clearness  and  cogency  of  ibe 
Trentine  dialectics. 

The  Jewish  laity,  according  to  the  same  theologians,  were 
permitted  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  sacrificed  animals  ;  but  not,  on 
the  occasion,  to  drink  the  offered  wine.  The  priesthood,  on  the 
contrary,  were  allowed  both  the  meat  and  dnnk.  The  Chris- 
tian clergy,  therefore,  according  to  the  infallible  fethers,  may 
use  both  the  sacramental  elements  ;  whilst  the  laity,  notwith- 
standing our  Lord's  command,  are  entitled  only  to  one. 

The  Old  Testament  afibrded  the  sacred  synod  a  third  proof 
and  illustration.  Jonathan,  when  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
tasted  honey  fi^om  the  top  of  his  staff;  but  had  nothing,  on  the 
occeision,  to  drink.  The  honey  which  the  Hebrew  prince  found 
in  the  wood,  was  unaccompanied  with  wine :  and,  therefore, 
the  bread  in  the  communion  is,  with  respect  to  the  laity  and 
even  the  non-administering  clergy,  to  be  disconnected  with  the 
cup.* 

These  and  a  few  other  instances  that  might  be  added,  aflford 

^  Per  66  panem,  per  se  vinmn,  ab  ipso  Domino  traditum.  Pascal,  Bp.  32.  Labb. 
12.  999.  GbriBtaa  m  coena  sub  dapbci  specie  tradidit  Bagnsa  in  Laob.  17.  S65. 
OhrktoB  mstitait  sob  dupliei  specie.  BeU.  IV.  4.  Praster  auctoritatem  Scriptnni 
Divine  dimidiom  ejus  saoramenti  sabtraherent  laicis.  Erasm.  Ooo.  Men  1066. 
Gibert,  3.  331.    Ciyetan  in  Aquin.  3.  393. 

^  CbristOB  institoit  et  sois  discipolis  administrayit  sob  ntraqoe  specie,  panii  at 
▼ini,  boc  renerabile  sacramentum.  Labb.  16.  218.  Dominns  boc  sacramentoBi 
te  panis  et  yini  speciebos  institait.    Labb.  20.  122. 

'Paolo,  2.  205.    Ettkis,  L  330. 
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a  specimen  of  the  understanding  and  inteOigence  manifested  by 
the  Trentine  doctors.  The  bishops,  who  seem  to  have  posaestgea 
rather  more  ccmimon  sense  than  the  divines,  became  vrenxy  of 
the  discussion.  The  episcopal  patience  was  fairly  exhausted 
by  the  tedious  balderdash  and  prolix  verbosity  of  the  theological 
oratOTs.  Courayer,  on  Paolo,  admits  the  vexatious  and  provok- 
ing weakness  of  the  arguments  used  at  Trent  by  the  learned 
doctors. 

The  statements  of  the  Trentine  divines  were  as  discordant 
as  they  were  nonsensical.  Each  had  his  own  opinion,  whichi 
however  foolish  or  imfounded,  he  held  with  the  utmost  pertin- 
acity. The  spirit  of  faction  also  actuated  the  learned  doctors. 
One  party,  consisting  of  sixty-three  divines,  attacked  the  difierent 
opinions  of  the  rest  without  discrimination  or  mercy.  The 
theological  gladiators,  in  this  manner,  di^layed  the  unity  of 
Romanism  in  the  holy  council  by  unwearied  altercation,  diversity^ 
and  debate. 

Gersbn,  followed  by  Bossuet,  resolves  the  contrariety  in  die 
Scriptural  and  Popish  manner  of  administration  by  summoniM 
ecclesiastical  exposition  to  their  aid.  Divine  Revelation,  which 
is  the  rule  of  taith,  admits,  according  to  this  author,  *  some 
interpretation.'  Bossuet  and  a  thousand  other  Romish  doctors 
sin^  to  the  same  tune,  and  subject  the  LoiQ's  expression  to  the 
arbitrary  explanation  of  the  church  or  popish  hierarchy.^ 

This  kind^of.  theological  ajchemy  is  an  easy  mode  of  trans* 
forming  Revelation  and  removing  a  diflSculty.  Gterson  and 
Bossuet  had  only  to  assume,  as  right,  the  gloss  of  the  popish 
hierarchy,  which  these  doctors  dignify  with  the  name  of  the 
church.  But  assumption  is  no  proof.  The  principle,  asserted 
by  Gerson  and  Bossuet,  would  if  admitted,  substitute  the  oom* 
mandments  of  men  for  the  Revelation  of  heaven,  and  Hke  the 
traditions  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  *  make  the  word  of  Grod  of 
none  effect.'  The  gloss,  in  this  ease,  would  make  the  inspired 
language  mean  the  direct  contrary  of  what  it  says.  The  Scrip* 
tural  expression  enjoins  the  use  of  the  cup  on  all,  clergy  and 
laity ;.  while  the  popish  interpretation,would  restrict  it  to  the 
priestnoedj  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  people. 

The  council  of  Trent,  differing  from  Gerson  and  Bossuet, 
arrogated,  for  the  church,  the  power,  not  only  of  convenient  and 
accommodating  explanation,  out  also,  retaining  ibe  substance, 
of  changing  and  ordaining  the  mode  of  administration,  accord- 
ing to  the  variety  of  circumstances,  times,  and  places.  Thie 
extraordinary  position,  the  unerring  doctors  attempted  to  evince 
by  a  quotation  from  the  book  of  inspiration.    Theaposte  calls  ^ 

^  Getion  in  Da  Pin,  8.  49.    Bomso/ei,  Bipo.  f .  17. 
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the  administrators  of  this  institotbo,  ^'  the  minislerB  of  Chris( 
and  the  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God."  The  sacred  synod 
must  have  been  at  a  woful  loss  for  an  argument,  when  they 
adduced  this  citation,  which,  instead  of  supportii^,  overthrows 
dieir  whole  system.  A  minister  or  steward  possesses  no 
authority  to  violate  the  instructions  of  his  master.  His  duty, 
on  the  contrary,  is  to  execute  the  commands  of  his  Lord,  who 
has  a  right  to  exact  obedience.  Pope  Pascal,  accordingly,  in 
reference  to  this  sacrament,  declared  that  *  it  is  necessary  lor 
the  fiiithfiil  servant  always  to  obey  his  Lord,  nor  to  depart,  by 
a  human  and  novel  institution,  from  the  {)reGept  and  example 
of  -Christ  his  master :'  and  the  hierarch,  in  consecjuence,  en- 
joined entire  communion  on  the  whole  church.  Similar  laws 
were  enacted  by  Leo,  Gelasius,  and  Urban.V  The  salutary 
directions  of  these  jfcntiffs,  had  thej  been  followed,  would  have 
prevented  a  world  of  superstition. 

Challenor,  Arsdekin,  and  many  other  doctors  endeavour  to 
remove  the  difficulty  by  another  process.  All  to  whom  the  cup, 
at  the  time  of  institution,  was  presented,  were  not  laymen,  but 
priests :  and  the  use  of  the  wine  by  the  cler^  affords  no  ex- 
ample for  its  distribution  to  the  laity.'  But  this  argument,  if  it 
prove  any  thing,  proves  too  much,  and  evinces  that  neither 
elements  is  to  be  dispensed  to  the  people.  The  bread  as  well  as 
the  wine,  at  the  first  celebration  of  this  institution,  was  given 
only  to  the  aposdes ;  and  ChaUenor,  therefore,  might  as  well 
infer  that  the  tormer  as  that  the  latter  are  to  be  witmield  from 
the  laity. 

The  apostles,  on  this  occasion,  even  on  popish  principles, 
represented  the  people.  Their  office,  when  they  did  not  act  in 
a  sacerdotal  capacity,  codld  give  them  no  title  to  whole  com- 
nmnion.  The  lay  communicants  and  the  non-officiating  clergy, 
in  this  respect  are,  according  to  the  general  councils  of  Con- 
stance, Basil,  and  Trent,  precisely  on  an  equality.  These 
councils  allow  the  cup  only  to  the  consecrating  priest,  and  with- 
hold  it  from  the  clergy,  when  they  do  not  administer,  as  well  as 
from  the  people,  uhallenor  himself  declares  that  *  no  priest, 
bishop  or  pope,  even  on  his  death-bed,  when  not  saying  mass, 
receives  otherwise  than  in  one  kind.'  Another  catechist  states 
that '  there  is  no  priest,  though  in  the  most  exalted  degree,  but 
in  private  communion,  receives  as  others  do,  in  one  kind.' 
But  the  aposdes,  at  the  appointment  of  the  sacrament,  per- 
formed no  official  part  in  the  ceremony.     The  Son  of  Goa,  in 

1  Neoe«e  eft  Domino  servxw  fidelii  obtemperet,  &eo  ab  to  ^>v>4  Chriitiiu  magi** 
ter  et  precepit  et  geasit  homana  et  novella  inatitation«y  dlceditor.  takh.  IS.  1^- 
Da  Pin,  2.  2S6.    MabiUon,  6.  13.    Bin.  7.  507. 

*  ObaUenor,  52.    AndekiB,  c.  5. 
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person,  blessed  and  distributed  the  elements.  He  alone,  there- 
lore,  according  to  the  popish  usage,  was  entitled  to  both  Idnds ; 
while  the  rest,  as  they  did  not  consecrate,  could,  notwithstand- 
ing their  office,  partake  only  of  one  element.  The  Divine 
Institutor,  therefore,  showed  Htde  respect  for  the  future  councils 
of  Constance,  Basil,  and  Trent ;  or  rather,  these  councfls,  in 
their  retrospective  canons,  manifested  litde  deference  for  the 
Divine  Institutor.  Our  Lord,  contrary  to  these  sacred  synods, 
commanded  and  exemplified  whole  communion,  with  respect 
to  all  who  partook  of  the  sacrament* 

The  patrons  of  half-communion  argue  from  the  name,  which, 
they  suppose,  is  sometimes  given  to  this  institution  in  the  New 
Testament.  This  ordinance,  it  has  been  alleged,  Luke  in  his 
gospels  and  in  the  Acts,  calls  "  the  breaking  of  bread,"  without 
any  mention  of  the  cup.  But  this  language,  if  it  refer  to  the 
sacrament,  must  be  synecdochaL  A  part  must  be  put  for  the 
whole.  The  wine  as  well  as  the  other  element,  must,  even  oa 
popish  principles,  have  been  consecrated  and  received,  at  least 
Dv  the  admmistrator.  Consecration  and  reception  in  both 
kmds  is  indispensable,  as  has  been  shown  by  Boileau,  Bellar- 
mine,  Bossuet,  Challenor,  and  Milner.  Valentia  charsicterized 
consecration  in  one  kind  as  sacrileffe ;  and  the  Jesuit's  sentence, 
Mondolfo,  an  Augustinian,  averred  at  the  council  of  Trent,  to 
be  consentaneous  with  all  the  doctors  and  the  whole  church. 
The  person,  therefore,  who  invented  this  sophism,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  adopted  it,  must  have  been  at  a  miserable  loss 
for  an  argument.  Their  situation  must  have  been  like  a 
drowning  man,  who,  in  the  moment  of  desperation  and  ex- 
tremity, will  catch  at  a  straw  or  a  shadow. 

Milner  and  many  other  advocates  of  half-communion,  argue 
from  Paul's  words  to  the  Corinthians,  "  whosoever  shall  eat 
Ais  bread  and  drink  this  cup."  This  phrase,  Milner  would 
render,  "  whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread  oe  drink  this  cup ;" 
and  he  accuses  protestants  of  mistranslation.  The  distributive 
or,  indeed,  is  the  usual  version  of  the  original  teroL.  But  the 
Alexandrian  and  Royal  manuscripts,  as  well  as  the  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  iEthiopic  versions,  and  some  ancient  editions  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  agree,  according  to  Bengelius,  Wetstem, 
and  Whitby,  with  our  translation.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Clemens,  Cyril,  and  Athanasius.  The  disjunctive,  besides,  is 
often,  in  Greek,  equivalent  to  the  copulative.  Mark's  expres- 
sion, "  and  who  gave  thee  this  authonty,"  is,  in  Luke,  according 

I  Labb.  17.  370.  et  20.  123.    OhaUeoor,  55. 

*  Luke  xxiv,  30.  ActB  ii  42.  et  xx.  7.  Si  enim  tuas  species  absmra  alte«  e<MU 
ficiatur,  secriledum  committar.  Boileao,  c.  13.  Da  Fin.  3.  W^  MXttHMUt  ««• 
4.    ObaUenor,  52.    M]faier,316. 
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to  the  original)  "or  who  gave  tbee  this  authority."  Matthew's 
diction,  "  the  law  or  the  prophets,"  is,  in  Luke,  agreeable  to 
the  Greek,  "  the  law  and  the  prophets."  Paul,  addressing  die 
Roman's,  says,  **  to  Abraham  or  his  seed ;"  but  to  the  Galatians, 
the  Aposde  says,  "  to  Abraham  and  his  seed."  Many  other 
examples  of  the  kind  might  be  added.  The  copulative  c<hi- 
junction,  in  like  manner,  is  used  by  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  in 
the  preceding  and  two  following  verses :  and  this  shows  that 
the  mtermediate  expression  is  to  be  taken  in  the  same  seose.^ 

Half-communion  is  contrary,  not  only  to  acriptuial  institu- 
tion, but  also  to  the  usage  of  the  early  and  middle  ages.  A 
host  of  fathers  might  be  summoned  to  testify  for  the  wbde 
communion  of  primitive  times.  From  these  may  be  selected 
the  unquestionable  authority  of  Ignatius,  Justin,  Chrysostom. 
and  Jerome.*  *  One  bread,'  says  Ignatius,  *  is  broken,  ana 
on'e  cuf)  distributed  to  all.'  *  The  deacons,'  says  Justin,  *give 
to  every  one  present  to  partake  of  the  blessed  bread  and  wine.' 
Chrysostom's  attestation  is  to  the  same  effect  *  One  body  and 
one  cup,'  says  the  Grecian  saint,  *  is  presented  to  alL'  Accord- 
ing  to  Jerome,  *the  priests  who  administer  the  communicm, 
divide  the  Lord's  blood  among  the  people.' 

The  authority  of  Ignatius,  Justin,  Chrysostom,  and  Jerome 
evinces  the  integrity  of  communion  in  the  Christian  common* 
wealth  for  400  years.  Their  testimony  is  clear  and  express : 
and  might  be  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  many  others, 
such  as  Dionysius,  Irenaeus,  Cyprian,  Cyril,  and  Augustine. 
The  usage  of  later  ages  will  appear  from  Leo,  Gelasius,  Urban, 
and  Pascal.® 

Pope  Leo,  in  443,  commanded  the  Manicheans,  who  refused 
the  sacramental  cup,  to  be  excommunicated.  This  denomina- 
tion abhorred  wine,  which  they  called  *  the  gall  of  the  dragon ;' 

iCor.  ».  27.  Milner,  318.  Bengel.  6.  70.  Wetstein,  2. 149.  Wbitby.  2. 193. 
Olexn.  firom.  I.  P.  318.  Lyra,  5.  51.  Walton,  5.  704.  MiU,  2.  381.  Marie  zi 
28.  et  Lake  zz.  2.    Matt.  v.  17.  et  Luke  xxiv.  44.    Bom.  iv.  13.  et  Gal.  iii.  16. 

>  'Ey  Hfytffpwv  foii  dxocf  Buvifiujeij*  Ignat  ad  Pfailad.  CoteL  2.  77.  Acoxovw 
Moa<st9  ixaom  irov  ftaportov  fU'faXa^tw  aito  tcv  tvzofMtifiiireoi  ap'tcv  xa* 
oumv*  Jnttoi*  Ap.  P.  96.  IIatfM>  iv  tfofia  Ttooxwtai  mu  Ip  f(otfff>u»f»  CbrjroB.  10 
568.  Horn.  18.  in  2  Cor.  Sacerdoteft  eucnariBtifle  serviunt  et  sangohiezn  Domini 
pOpnlis  ojofl  dlvidimt.    Jeiom.  3.  1671.  in  Sophon.  c.  3. 

'  Sangninem  redemptionia  nostne  hanrire  omnino  declinent.  Deprehensa  fberit 
facrilega  simnlatio,  notati  et  pruditi  a  Banctorum  societate  aaoerdotali  antoritate 
pellantur.    Leo,  Serm.  4.    Bin.  3.  618.    Labb.  5.  283. 

Dividio  onioB  ejoadernqne  mysteiii  sine  grandi  sacrilegio  non  potest  provenire. 
QelanoB  in  Pithou,  454.  Aqnin.  III.  80.  XI.  P.  393.   Baron.  496.  XX.   Bray.  1. 265. 

Oorpus  Dominicam  et  Mmguis  Dominicua  singnlatiin  aocipiator.  Urban  b 
Oderic,  VI.    Labb.  12.  897,  896,  905.     MabiUon,  6. 13. 

NoTimof  per  se  panem,  per  se  vintun  ab  ipso  Domino  traditom,  qnem  morem  sio 
■emper  in  sancta  ecclesia  conBenrandnm  docemoa  et  pnedpimns.  Pascal,  Ep.  32. 
Labo.  12.  999.  Million,  6.  13.  11  ordonne  de  donner  i  la  commmrioii  les  deoz 
eip^oea  aepaMment    Bmy.  2.  593. 
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but  attended  the  holy  mystery  to  conceal  their  infidelity ;  and^ 
in  consequence,  were  the  first  that  practised  half-communion. 
Their  disconforraity,  by  which  they  were  discovered,  Leo 
termed  'sacrilegious  dissimulation,'  and  ordered  them  to  be 
expelled,  by  sacerdotal  authority,  firom  Christian  society. 
Communion  in  one  species,  which  distinguished  this  sect  Scorn 
other  Christians,  his  hcJiness  accounted  a  sacrilege  worthy  of 
excommunication. 

Pope  Gelasius,  on  a  similar  occasion,  in  495,  used  still 
stron^r  and  more^explicit  language.  These  men,  said  his  holi- 
ness m  the  end  dPfce  fifth  oentury,  partook  of  the  sacred  body ; 
but  actuated  by  superstition,  rejected  the  sacred  blood.  The 
hierarch  enjoined  the  entire  observance  or  the  entire  relinquish- 
ment of  the  institution ;  because  *  the  division  of  one  and  the 
same  mystery  could  not  be  efiected  without  great  sacrilege.' 
His  infalUbihty,  in  prospective  anticipation,  denounced  the 
fiiture  defalcation  in  the  mystery  as  sacrilege  and  superstition : 
and  by  his  pontifical  authority,  enacted  that  the  sacrament 
should  be  celebrated  in  both  kinds. 

Aquinas  avers  that  Gelasius,  in  this  instance,  addressed  only 
the  clergy.  He  condescends,  however,  to  give  no  reason  for 
his  assertion.  Baronius,  on  the  contrary,  admits  that  the  pontiff 
makes  no  mention  of  the  clergy,  to  whom,  therefore,  the  words, 
which  are  general,  should  not  be  confined.  The  Roman  cardi- 
nal styles  the  angelic  doctor's  account  a  fiigid  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  Binius,  also,  differing  from  Aquinas,  represents  the 
pontiff's  enactment  as  a  mere  temporary  expedient,  adopted 
for  a  short  period,  on  account  of  the  present  exigence,  and  con- 
trary to  former  usage,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  resumed. 
This  statement,  like  the  other,  is  a  mere  assumption  without 
evidence.  The  two,  disagreeing  in  opinion,  agree  in  substitu- 
ting affirmation  for  proofT  Cassander  grants  that  the  deter- 
minations of  Leo  and  Gelasius  are  conclusive  for  the  antiquity 
of  entire  communion.  The  language  of  these  pontiffs,  indeeo, 
is  general,  and  cannot,  without  the  utmost  violence,  be  restric- 
tea  to  the  priesthood. 

Urban,  in  1095,  presiding  with  his  cardinals  in  the  council  of 
Clermont,  consisting  of  238  bishops,  with  a  multitude  of  abbots 
and  other  persons,  followed  Leo  and  Gelasius.  This  pontiff,  in 
a  synod  more  numerous  than  the  generality  of  universal  coun- 
cils, commanded  *  the  separate  reception  of  the  Lord's  body  and 
blood.'  According  to  nis  infallibility,  *  no  person,  except  in 
cases  of  necessity,  is  to  communicate  at  the  altar,  but  must 
partake  separately  of  the  bresul  and  wine.'  Baronius  and 
Binius  suppose  that  this  canon  was  issued  against  Berengarius, 
who,  theso  authors  allege,  interdicted  the  use  of  the  cup. 
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This,  however,  Berengarius  never  attempted :  and  if  he  had, 
he  would  only  have  anticipated  an  unerring  communion,  and 
his  prohibition,  which  would  then  have  been  heresy,  would 
now  be  Catholicism.  Marca  and  Mabillon,  therefore,  in  diar 
metrical  opposition  to  Baronius  and  Binius,  have  shown  that 
Urban's  injunction  was  directed  a^inst  intinctbn,  and  was 

Sublished  before  the  introduction  of  half-communion  into  the 
^mish  form  of  dispensation. 

Pope  Pascal,  so  late  as  1118,  issued  enactments  on  this 
topic,  similar  to  those  of  Leo,  Gelasius,  and  ll|han.  » *  Our  Lord 
himselT  said  the  hierarch,  *  dispen*d  the  bffiid  and  the  wine, 
each  by  itself;  and  this  usage  we  teach  and  command  the 
holy  Cnurch  always  to  observe.*  But  Popish  Christendom 
soon  learned  to  disregard  his  infallibility's  injunctions  as  well 
as  our  Lord's  example. 

The  determinations  of  Roman  pontiffs  are  corroborated  by 
the  acknowledgements  of  popish  theologians  and  councils. 
Such  have  been  the  concessions  of  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  Lyra, 
Erasmus,  Cajetan,  Courayer,  Cassander,  and  Petavius.^  The 
ancient  church,  say  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  and  Lyra,  celebrated 
this  institution  in  both  kinds.  Erasmus  represents  half  com- 
munion as  contrary  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  custom.  The 
ancients,  according  to  Gajetan  and  Courayer,  made  no  differ- 
ence, on  this  point,  between  the  priesthood  and  the  people ; 
but  admitted  both  to  the  participation  of  the  wine  as  well  as  of 
the  other  element.  Cassander,  among  other  strong  expressions, 
avers  that  the  person  who  has  the  hardihood  to  deny  this  fiict 
must  possess  an  abundant  stock  of  effrontery.  Similar  admis- 
sions have  been  made  by  Bona,  Salmeron,  Valentia,  Alphonsus, 
Lindan,  Aauinas,  La  Cerda,  Vasquesius,  and  whole  files  cf 
other  popish  divines  and  historians. 

The  concessions  of  councils,  on  this  point,  correspond  with 
those  of  theologians.  Similar  acknowledgments  have  been  made 
by  the  Councils  of  Constance,  Basil,  and  Trent'  The  General 
Council  of  Constance,  in  its  Airteenth  session,  grants  that  *  the 

I  Ecclesia  vetos  minifltrabat  sob  dai>lici  speoie.  BelL  IV.  4.  Fideleao  lim  in 
eocleeia  sab  utraque  specie,  panis  et  Tini  commmncanmt.  Baron.  57.  XLIV.  In 
primitiva  ecclena^  popolus  sub  otraque  speoie  commimicanmt.  Lyra  in  Labb.  17. 
S74.  Erasm.  Con.  Mon.  1066.  Tnnc  poimhis  commonicavit  sab  ntraqne  specie* 
Gi^etnn  m  Aqnin.  3.  395.  L'ancienne  egiise  n*  a  jamais  nusancnne  diranction  sor 
ce  point  entre  lea  pretres  et  les  lai^aes.  Conray.  in  Paolo,  2.  206.  Non  pntem 
aliquem  panlo  cordatiorem  tarn  impadentem  esse.  Oassan.  Bp.  25.  In  prima 
impudentium  hominnm  classe.    Petavias,  c.  5. 

s  In  primitiTa  ecclesia  hujosmodi  sacramentam  reciperetor  a  fideUbos  snb  ntraqfte 
specie.  Labb.  16.  218.  Ab  ecclesia  et  Sanctis  patnbos  rationabiliter  introdacti, 
ct  bactenaa  Jiutissime  observata.  Labb.  17.  370.  Lenfimt,  2.  70.  Ab  initb 
Christians  religionis  non  infrecjaens  utriosque  speciei  nsos  fuit ;  tamen  progreOTi 
teznporis  latissime  Jam  mntata  lUa  consoetadine.  Labb.  20.  122.  Gibert,  3. 331 
Thuam  2.  251. 
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fiulhfbly  in  the  primitive  church,  received  this  sacrament  in  each 
kind.     This  language  is  clear,  express,  and  decisive. 

The  general  Council  of  Basil  in  ks  thirtieth  session  acknow- 
ledged that  half  communion  was  an  innovation.  The  Basilians 
called  this  retrenchment  ^  a  rational  and  praisewordiy  custom, 
introduced  by  the  church  and  holy  fathers,  and  observed  for  a 
long  lapse  of  time.'  The  usage,  which,  in  this  manner  was  in- 
troduced, though  at  a  distamt  date,  into  Christendom,  weis  later 
in  its  commencement  than  the  era  of  redemption. 

The  general  Council  of  Trent,  in  its  twenty-first  session, 
admitted  the  same  in  still  clearer  lai^age.  According  to  this 
convention, '  both  elements  were  often  used  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  religion ;  but,  in  process  of  time,  this  usage 
was  changed,  for  just  and  weighty  reasons.'  The  sacred  synod 
here  expressly  acknowledges  ibe  former  use  ahd  posterior 
retrenchment  of  the  sacramental  cup. 

The  half-communion  of  the  Latins,  varying,  in  this  manner, 
fix>m  all  antic[uity,  is  also  a  variation  irom  the  custom  of  all 
other  ChristiBuis,  Eastern  and  Western,  at  the  present  day. 
The  Greeks,  Nestorians,  Jacobites,  Armenians,  and  Syrians, 
all  these,  in  word  and  deed,  deprecate  the  popish  mutilation  of 
the  sacrament. ,  Some,  as  the  Armenians,  use  intinction  ;  and 
bthers,  as  the  Greeks,  administer  the  two  elements  mixed  in  a 
spoon.  But  all  consider  both  as  necessary,  in  some  way,  for 
the  institution.  The  Western  Waldensians  agreed  on  this 
subject,  with  several  oriental  denominatbns :  and  these  again 
have  been  followed  by  the  fiiends  of  protestantism,  dispersed 
through  the  world.' 

The  only  denomination  of  antiquity  who  practised  half-com- 
munion, were  the  Manicheans,  m>m  whom  the  Latins  seem  to 
have  adopted  it.  The  advocates  of  Catholicism  appear  to  have 
copied  the  error  fit)m  the  adherents  of  heresy.  Leo  and  Gela- 
ttus  in  the  fifth  century  denounced  the  system  as  sacrilege  and 
superstition,  and  excommunicated  its  partizans.^  Their  succes- 
sors, at  a  future  day,  transferred  the  heresy,  with  all  its  accom- 
pei^ing  anathemas,  into  the  theology  of  Romanism. 

The  Manicheains  and  Latins,  however,  in  the  rejection  of  the 
cup,  were  actuated  by  different  reasons.  The  conduct  of  the  one 
proceeded  firom  deep  abhorrence ;  but  of  the  other,  icom  exces- 
sive veneration,  for  the  sacramental  wine.  The  Manicheans 
accounted  wine  the  gall  of  the  dragon,  and  refused  to  drink. 
The  Latins  reckoned  it  the  blood  of  the  Messiah,  and  reUn- 

1  Bamdem  qnain  reliqcd  oinnes  in  Oriente  Christiani.  Reaandot,  2.  614.  Paolo, 
II.  More,  199.    Godeau,  1.  274,  275.    Labb.  12.  905,  906. 

'  A  somptioike  caliois  rapentitioao  abftinebant.  Bin.  3.  618.  Labv  6.  ISS. 
▲qvinaa,  3.  393.    Bray.  1.  224,  265. 
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guisfaed  its  use  throuf^  feat  of  profooatioii,  effiision,  or  other 
accidents.  The  two  extremes,  in  this  instance  as  in  many 
others,  met.  Half-communion  is  the  child  of  trsmsubstantiatioD, 
and  was  the  consequence  of  the  superstitious  dread  or  honor 
which  men  began  to  harbo^r  for  the  supposed  blood  of 
£mmanueL 

This  mutilatbn  of  the  sacrament  entered  Christendom  by 
slow  progressive  steps.  These  steps  were  intinction,  suction, 
and  then  half<:ommunion.  Intinction,  which  consisted  in 
dipping  the  bread  in  the  wine  before  its  presentation  to 
the  communicant,  entered  at  an  early  date.  The-councfl 
of  Braga,  in  675,  condemned  this  superstition,  which  had  so 
soon  begun  to  infest  the  Christian  commonwealth.  Micrologus 
wrote  against  this  error,  which  had  become  freauent  in  the 
eleventh  century :  and  Urban,  in  the  Council  of  Clermont, 
issued  an  enactment  against  this  superstitious  mode  of  cchh- 
munion.^ 

The  second  step  to  the  de&lcation  of  the  cup  consisted  in  suc- 
tion. Pipes  or  quills  were  annexed  to  the  chalice,  through 
which  the  devout  communicant  sucked  the  wine,  or,  as  it  was 
then  thought,  the  blood,  with  great  piety  and  precision.  These 
sacred  tubes  were  commonly  made  of  silver,  as  they  were  the 
channels  through  which,  as  was  alleged,  flowed  the  blood  of 
Emmanuel.^ 

The  design  of  this  ecclesastical  instrument  was  to  prevent 
the  spilling  of  the  Divine  fluid,  or  the  irreverent  intrusion  of  die 
men's  beards.  Its  introduction,  however,  must  have  thrown 
an  air  of  ridicule  over  the  whole  scene.  The  act  of  sucking, 
practised  in  this  manner,  could  only  tend  to  buiiesque  the 
institution,  provoke  the  satirist  to  laugh,  and  cover  the  whole 
ceremony  with  contempt.  The  mummery  of  the  mass,  indeed, 
has,  in  every  age  been  a  ludicrous  spectacle.     An  apostle  or 

Erimitive  Christian,  could  he  lift  his  head  from  the  grave  and 
ehold  such  an  exhibition  of  folly,  would  be  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
unriddle  its  meaning :  and,  if  informed  of  its  design  must  be 
filled  with  indignation  at  the  parody  on  the  Divine  ordineuice, 
and  with  pity  for  the  deluded,  but  ridiculous  votary  of 
superstition. 

The  era  of  half<:ommunion  can  be  ascertained  with  facility 
and  precision.  No  vestige  of  it  appears  in  the  annals  of  the 
twelfth  or  any  preceding  century.  Anno  1095,  the  council  of 
Clermont  enjoined  the  separate  dispensation  of  the  bread  and 

»  Labb.  7.  580  et  12.  832,  1000.    Micrologus,  c.  26.     MabUlon,  6.  13. 

*  Erat  fistula,  qua  sanguis  Christi  a  communicantibus  hauriebatnr.  Da  CaBge, 
3.  167.  Mabillon,  4.  496.  Pngillaris  cjuibus  sanguis  a  Domix^co  calico  oxag^ 
1iat«r.  Du  Conge,  5.  963.  Ob  so  seirit  de  chalumeaox  couune  on  fiUioit  antrem 
clans  Teglise  Bomaine.    Paolo,  2.  214. 
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wine  to  the  people.  Pascal,  in  1118,  enax^ted  a  similar  regula- 
tion, Bernard,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, writinff  expressly  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
stated  '  the  torm  of  administration,'  which,  in  his  account,  *  com- 

Erehended  bread  and  wine,  dispensed  separately  and  received 
y  the  people.'*  The  retrenchment,  therefore,  was  unknown  in 
his  day.  The  Saint  of  Clairvaux,  in  all  his  stores  of  knowledge, 
bad  heard  nothing  of  this  innovation. 

The  integrity  of  the  sacrament  in  the  twelfth  century,  has 
been  acknowledged  by  Mabillon  and  Mezeray.  Whole  commu- 
nion, says  Mabillon,  flourished  without  any  change  in  the  year 
1121.  He  fixes  the  introduction  of  the  mutilation  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  age.  But  its  use,  at  that  time,  could  ex- 
tend only  to  a  few  instances.  According  to  Mezeray,  •  the 
people  communicated  in  both  kinds,  in  the  twelfth  century.' 
Similar  concessions  have  been  made  by  Bona,  Ca^ander,  Peta- 
vius,  Marca,  Courayer,  Valenlia,  and  other  Romish  authors.' 

Communbn  in  one  kind  was  the  child  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  deformity  was  ushered  into  life  at  this  era,  and, 
nourished  by  the  belief  of  transubstantiation,  the  superstition 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  dread  of  profaning  the  supposed 
blood  of  God,  soon  grew  from  feeble  infancy  to  full  maturity. 
Its  reception  was  partial  in  the  begining  of  the  age ;  but 
extended  towards  its  close,  through  nearly  the  whole  of  popish 
Christendom. 

Its  origin  and  spread,  during  this  period,  appear  from  the 
testimony  of  Bonaventure  and  Aquinas.  Bonaventure,  who 
died  in  1274,  mentions  its  introduction  *  into  some  churches.' 
Aquinas,.  Bonaventure's  contemporary,  makes  a  similar  state- 
ment* According  to  both  these  saints,  its  observance,  was  not 
universal,  but  restricted,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  whole,  but 
only  to  a  part.  Marca,  in  consequence,  remarks  that  *  the  use 
of  one  sacramental  emblem  did  not  simultaneously  invade  all 
the  Occidental  churches.*  Some  received  it  at  an  earlier  and 
others  at  a  later  period.  Aquinas,  says  Marca,  was  consulted 
on  the  propriety  of  this  usage  :  and  on  his  answer  in  the  affir- 
mative, all  with  emulation  embraced  the  novelty.* 

^  Forms  pttMcriptio  ia  psne  et  vino.  Soomnn  panem,  seorsam  tndens  ^  et 
vinnm.  Bernard,  in  Ooen.  Dom.  1679.  Caro  Christi  et  Bangmg,  qui  in  altari  a 
fidelibos  somitar.  Bernard  in  Coeo.  Dom.  Serm.  14.  p.  1360.  Da  Pin,  2.  233. 
Mabillon,  6.  13.    Labb.  12.  999. 

*  Commonionem  sab  atr$qae  specie  adhac  immatabilitervigaiflee,  anno  MOXXI» 
Oommanio  sab  atra^ae  specie  jam  desierat  medio  seeculo  duodecimo.  Mabillon, 
C.  14.  On  commanioit  encore  en  ce  temps  \k  sous  les  deux  esp^cee*  Mazeray, 
2.  679,  680.  Bona,  II.  18.  Petar.  c.  5.  Marca,  in  Labb.  12.  905.  Couraj.  m 
Paol.  2.  208.     Velen.  c.  10. 

>  Adhac  in  aUqaiboB  ecolesiis  serratam,  at  solos  sacerdos  commumcet  sangnme; 
reliqiii  yero  corpore.    Bonaven.  in  John  VI.    In  qaibofdam  •odeiiis  obBervator, 
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This  usage,  adopted  fay  the  people,  was  afterward  established 
by  the  Councils  of  Constance,  Basil,  and  Trent*  '  This  reason- 
able custom,  introduced  by  the  church  and  very  long  observed,* 
the  General  Council  of  Constance,  in  its  thirteenth  session, 
enacted  into  a  law,  and  denounced  all  its  impugners  as  heretics, 
who  should  be  punished  by  the  diocesans,  their  officials,  and 
the  inquisition.'^  The  space  which  the  council  accounted  very 
long  from  its  adoption  by  the  church,  was  about  200  years. 

The  Constantian  council  in  its  decision,  declared  tHe  reason- 
ableness of  curtailing  the  wine  in  the  communion  of  the  laity. 
These  reasons,  which  are  ludicrous  rather  than  convincing, 
have  been  enumerated  by  Gerson,  Ragusa,  and  the  council  of 
Trent.  The  expense  of  wine  sufficient  for  such  multitudes  of 
people ;  the  danger  of  spilling  it  at  the  altar,  or  in  carrying  it 
over  fields,  woods,  and  mountains,  to  the  sick ;  the  fear  of 
contamination  in  dirty  vessels,  or  by  the  touch  of  the  laity ;  its 
liability  to  sour  and  become  vinegar,  and  by  this  means  to 
occasion  idolatry ;  its  tendency  to  putrefy  and  produce  flies 
and  worms ;  the  disgust  which  might  arise  from  so  many 
drinking  out  of  the  same  cup ;  the  dread  of  the  holy  fluid's 
freezing  and  becoming  ice ;  the  apprehension  of  the  men's  beards 
dipping  in  daring  and  unseemly  irreverence  into  the  sacred 
liquor,  which  was  accounted  the  blood  of  Emmanuel ;  aB 
these  reasons  and  several  others,  were  urged  in  favour  of  the 
retrenchment.* 

The  reasons  are  better  fitted  to  provoke  laughter,  than  to 
produce  conviction.  But  the  Cardinal  of  Angdo  adduced  a 
reason  which  is  shocking  rather  than  ridiculous.  The  cardinal, 
in  a  Roman  consistory,  and  without  any  reprehension  fiDm  his 
holiness,  declared  that  *  the  sacramental  wme,  if  administer^ 
to  laymen,  is  poison  rather  than  medicine  ;  and  that  the  death 
of  the  patient  would  be  better  than  his  recovery  effected  by  such 
a  remedy.'  Francisco,  a  Jesuit,  urged  similar  blasphemy  in  a 
general  congregation  at  the  council  of  Trent.  •  Satan,'  the 
Jesuit  averred,  *  was  tempting  the  synod  to  grant  the  people  a 
cup  of  poison,  under  the  appearance  of  die  Lord's  blood.'* 

The  enactment  of  Constance  was  renewed  and  confirmed  at 

at  popnlo  samendas  sanguis  non  detnr.  Aqninas,  Itl.  SO.  XII.  Oonsuetodo  ills 
anias  syinboli  non  statim  invasit  omnes  ecclesias  occidentis.  Marca,  in  Labb.  St' 
905. 

1  Hi^nsmodi  consaetado  babenda  est  pro  lege,  qnam  non  licet  reprobare.  A^ 
serentes  oppositam,  tanqoam  beeretici  arcendi  snnt,  et  graviter  ptmiendi  par 
dioecesanoB  loconim  sen  offioiales  eonim,  aut  inqoisitores  hieretica9  pravitatiii 
Ubb.  16.21S. 

*  Bagusa  in  Labb.  17.  883.    Paolo,  2.  212.    Da  Fin,  3.  552.    Aredekin,  1.  223. 

s  n  ne  donneroit  jamais  poor  medicine  aux  Francois  an  calice  rempli  de  poison . 
Paolo,  2.  117.  Satan  faissoit  presentement  presenter  aa  people  one  coope  dtf 
poano  SODS  le  Toile  da  calice.    Paolo,  2. 812. 
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Basil.  The  general  council,  in  1437,  in  its  thirtieth  session^ 
*  denied  the  obligation  of  the  laity  or  non-officiating  clergy,  by 
any  divine  command,  to  partake  in  both  kinds.;  admitted  the 

Srofitableness  of  communion,  in  each  way,  to  the  worthy,  accor- 
ing  to  the  institution  an4  observance  of  the  church ;  and  estab- 
lisfam  by  law  the  custom  of  participating  in  one  element.*^ 

The  JBasilians  varied  from  the  Constantian  decision.  The  Con- 
stantians  denounced  as  heresy,  what  the  Basilians  represented 
as  agreeable  to  the  institution  of  the  church.  The  former  ex- 
communicated as  obnoxious  to  punishment  and  the  inquisition, 
those  whom  the  latter  described  as  worthy  of  communion  and 
salvatbn.  The  one  authorised  as  Catholicism)  what  the  other 
condemned  as  heresy.'* 

The  Basilians  difltered  from  themselves,  as  well  as  from  the 
Constantians.'  The  sacred  S5'^nod,  notwithstanding  their  own 
decision,  granted  the  participation  of  the  cup  to  the  Bohemians 
and  Moravians.  This  indeed  became,  in  some  measure,  a 
matter  of  necessity.  Mathias,  Jacobel,  and  Huss  had,  at  the 
hazard  of  martyrdom,  taught  and  established  whole  communion 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  Determined  to  maintain  their 
freedom,  and  headed  by  Zisca,  the  ablest  general,  though  blind, 
that  ever  took  the  field,  the  brave  Bohemians  withstood  all  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  artillery  of  the  popedom;  and  extorted 
by  lorce,  the  concession  which  was  reftised  to  reason.  The 
integrity  of  the  sacrament,  which  the  Basilians  allowed  the 
Bohemians,  was  a  violation  of  their  own  law,  issued  in  favour 
of  half-communion. 

This  subject,  on  which  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil 
had  decided,  came  before  the  council  of  Trent  in  its  twenty-first 
session.  The  Trentlne  discussion,  poll,  and  canons,  on  this 
topic,  as  delineated  by  the  pens  of  Paolo  and  Du  Pin,  opened  a. 
scene  of  diversity,  contention,  chicanery,  and  folly,  unequalled 
in  all  the  annals  of  the  Reformation,  or  in  the  records  of  any 
assembly,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  literary. 

The  Trentine  discussion  of  this  question  exhibited  all  the 
charms  of  variety*  The  divines,  in  a  general  congregation, 
wrangled  in  endless  altercation,  and  exhausted  the  patience  of 
the  bishops.  A  faction  of  sixty-three  doctors  opposed  the  opi- 
nions of  all  the  rest.  The  prelates  differed  like  the  theologians. 
Cardinal  Mandruccio  argued  in  the  council  for  the  restoration 
of  the  cup,  and  was  followed  by  the  bishops  of  Otranto,  Praga, 
Coimbra,  Modena,  Lena,  and  Ossimo.  The  patriarchs  of 
Aquileia,  Venice,  and  Jerusalem,  supported  the  contrary,  and 

*  Sb©  gab  una  specie,  rive  rab  dopUci  qoUcomiDTmicet,  secundum  ordinatkmeai 
•eo  observantUm  ecclesi®,  proficit  dig&e  oommunicantibufl  ad  solatem.  Labb. 
17.  370.  »  Bray.  4.  119.  »  Labb.  17.  1271.    Lenfant,  2.  ^. 
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were  followed  by  the  bishops  of  Rossano,  Philadelphia,  Lava, 
Braga,  Leon,  Almeria,  Lugo,  and  Imola.  Fifty,  possesssing 
the  greatest  intelligence  and  piety,  advocated  a  return  to  the 
primeval  usage.  This  the  Spanish  and  Venetians,  actuated 
oy  various  motives,  opposed  with  the  utmost  obstinacy.^ 

This  diversity  in  the  discussion  was  succeeded  by  equal  vari- 
ety in  the  poll.  A  hundred  and  forty-six  voted.  Twenty-nine 
voted  for  the  restoration  of  the  cup,  and  thirty-eight  against  it. 
Fourteen  were  for  deferring  the  decision,  and  ten  for  sending  a 
delegation  to  Germany,  to  investigate  the  subject.  Twenty- 
four  would  refer,  the  question  to  the  pontiff,  and  thirty-one  to 
iheprelacy.^ 

The  majority  that  voted  against  the  restoration  of  the  cup, 
was  changed  into  a  minority  by  legatine  cabal  and  finesse. 
The  legates,  who  wished  to  refer  all  to  the  pope,  engaged 
Lamellino  and  Visconto  to  use  their  influence  for  this  purpose 
with  the  opposition.  The  patriarchs  yielded  to  the  adoress  of 
the  two  bishops,  and  drew  with  them  the  Venetians,  who  were 
numerous.  Their  plans,  in  consequence,  succeeded,  and  a 
discretionary  power  of  grantin^^  or  refusing  the  cup  to  the  laity 
was  vested  in  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  majority  of  an  unerring 
synod,  in  this  manner,  issued  a  decision,  which  was  afterwara 
reversed  by  a  minority,  augmented  by  intrigue  into  a  majority.' 

The  Trentine  canons,  notwithstanding  the  jarring  debate  and 
suffrage,  were  strong  and  express  in  favour  of  half-communion. 
The  infallible  assembly  declared  the  lawfulness  and  validity  of 

Participation  in  one  species,  the  illegality  of  rejectbg  the  syno- 
al  sentence  or  attributing  error  to  the  churcn,  and  cursed,  as 
usual,  all  who  dissented.  Divided  among  themselves,  and 
changing  their  decisions  at  the  nod  of  the  pontiff,  or  the  cabals 
of  the  prelacy,  the  holy  synod  launched  its  anathemas,  witfi  the 
most  lioeral  profusion,  against  all  who  should  suspect  them  of 
error  or  resist  their  tyranny.^ 

The  popish  priesthood  and  people,  dispersed  throu^  the 
European  nations,  were,  like  those  which  met  at  Trent,  divided 
in  their  opinions,  Spain  and  Italy  dissented  from  France,  Ger- 
many, Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  The  Spanish  and  Ita- 
lians were  against  the  restoration  of  the  sacramental  cup.  The 
application  for  this  purpose,  the  Spanish  and  Italian  clergy 
opposed  with  all  their  oratory  and  influence  in  the  Roman  con- 
distoiy  and  council  of  Trent :  and  even  stigmatized  the  French 

1  Paob,  2.  264,  265.    Da  Pin,  8.  544—570. 

•  Dn  Pin,  3.  568,  569. 

>  Totom  negotimn  ad  Pontificem  retolit.    Thoan.  XXXin.  1.    Paolo,  2.  390. 

*  Bcolesia  hano  conBaetodinem  rab  altera  specie  commcmicandi  spprobarit,  el 
pro  lege  habendam  deoreyit    Labb.  20.  122, 123.    Gibert,  3.  331. 
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and  Germans,  who  solicited  the  return  of  tiiis  privilege,  with 
the  imputation  of  heresy.^ 

The  French  king,  clergy,  and  people,  on  the  contrary,  insist- 
ed on  the  integrity  of  the  sacrament.  The  king  of  France,  in 
1561,  r^uested  this  fitvour  for  himself  and  his  subjects. .  The 
petition  was  afterward  reuewed  at  Trent.  The  French  sover- 
eign supplicated  the  renewal  of  the  law  of  Leo  and  Gelasius, 
which  enaoted  the  use  of  both  elements  in  the  comrnqnion. 
The  petition,  indeed,  was  rdected ;  but  it  showed,  nevertheless, 
the  mind  of  the  nation,  on  the  integrity  of  the  institution.* 

The  Germans,  clergy,  and  laity,  supported  the  motion  of  the 
French.  The  Emperor,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  other 
princes  of  Germany  laboured  for  this  purpose  both  in  the  Tren- 
tine  council,  and  afterward  at  the  Roman  court.  The  Empe^ 
ror^s  ambassador  in  the  council  represented  whole  communion 
as  the  anxious  desire  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Austria,  Moravia, 
Silesia,  Carinthia,  Camiola,  Stiria,  Bavaria,  and  Swabia.  AU 
the  friends  of  CathoUcism,  in  these  states,  which  contained 
such  an  immense  population,  urged  the  claims  with  an  impa- 
tience that  bordered  on  rebellion.  One  fact,  mentioned  in  the 
council  of  Trent,  will  show  the  zeal  of  the  Germans  in  this 
cause.  These,  when  asked  for  supplies  against  the  Turks,  who 
were  ready  to  enter  not  only  Hungary,  but  also  Germany  and 
the  neighbouring  nations,  refused,  till  the  integrity  of  commu- 
nion should  be  restored. 

The  people  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  showed,  if  possible^ 
still  more  anxiety.  This  appears  from  the  strong,  but  indeed 
unwarrantable  argument^  which  they  used  to  effect  their  purpose. 
The  laity,  in  these  states,  forced  the  clergy  to  dispense  the 
sacramental  cup  by  threatening  them,  if  they  refused,  with 
the  loss  of  life  and  property.  Such  conduct,  indeed,  was 
indefensible.  The  use  of  menace  and  compulsion,  on  questions 
of  religion  and  conscience,  is  unscriptural.  But  the  fact  mani- 
fested their  zeal,  if  not  their  knowledge,  in  their  efibrts  to  obtain 
their  end.* 

Such  were  the  variations  of  Romanism,  on  the  subject  of  the 
conamunion.  A  church  boasting  of  immutability,  changed  and 
disputed  in  reckless  inconsistency.  The  usage  of  Jesus,  his 
aposdes,  and  antiquity,  observed  for  1200  years,  was  repealed 
by  the  infallible  council  of  Constance,  followed  by  those  of  Basil 
and  Trent.  The  change  was  adopted  from  the  Manicheans, 
who  were  the  partizans  of  heresy,  and  whose  aversion  to  the 
eucharistic  cup  was  denounced  by  Leo  and  Gelasius,  as  sacrilege 

1  Paolo,  2.  210, 220,  399.    Thaan.  2.  416.    Da  Fin,  3.  552. 

«  Paolo,  2.  116.    Da  Pin,  3.  522.    Thaan.  2.  361. 

•  Paolo,  2.  220.    Da  Pin,  3.  551.  552,  564.    Thnaa.  2. 361.  441.    Brnj.  4.  621. 
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and  sopersthioD.  The  synod  of  Basils  wfaidi  eouCmied  the 
law  of  balfHX)nimunbn,  but  admitted  the  otilhy  of  receptioD  m 
both  kinds,  varied  from  the  assembly  of  Constance,  which 
consigned  the  participators  in  the  cap  to  the  inquisitors  of 
heretical  pravity.  The  council  of  Trent,  dispoting  aod 
divided  among  themselves,  determined  by  a  miyonty  &r  wttb- 
holding  the  cup  from  the  peoide :  and  shonly  afterward, 
changed  by  papal  intrigue,  resolved,  by  another  minority,  to 
confer  on  the  Roman  pontiff  a  discretional^  power  of  grantiiig 
"  whole  communion  to  the  laity*  The  popish  clergy  and  laity 
dispersed  through  European  Christendom,  difierra  about  tte 
canons  issued,  on  this  question,  at  Trent.  Spain  and  Italy,  in 
general,  condemned  whole  communion,  which  was  demanded 
with  ardour  and  anxiety  in  France,  Germany,  Bohemia 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  several  smaller  states. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


BXTBBMB   UNOTION. 

TABIAnOlU  OV  ITl  BFVBOTS— DIBAORKIMBIIT  ON  ITS  XNSTITUTION—TBI  SCRIPT17IUI. 
AHD  POPISH  UHCTIOlf  YART  IN  THEIB  ADIRNISTRATOB,  flON,  PORM,  SUBJECT, 
AND  XND — ^BSOOYiaT  OP  BBALTB  TBI  tCRIPTURAL  END  OP  AN0INT1N«  TBB 
4ICK— TRADITIONAL  BVIDS»CS'— HUTORT  OF  RXTRSlfl  UNCTION 

ExTBSMB  uncdon  in  the  Popish  system,  consists  in  the  sacra- 
mental applicatbn  of  oil  to  the  sick,  for  the  remission  of  sin. 
The  administrator  is  a  priest  or  bishop.  The  subject  is  the 
sick,  who,  to  all  human  appearance,  are  at  the  point  of  death. 
The  sign  is  oil,  consecrated  by  episcopal  benediction.  The 
form  requires  the  application  of  the  sign  to  the  eyes,  ears,  nose, 
mouth,  hands,  feet,  and,  if  the  patient  be  a  male,  to  the  reins, 
accompanied  with  prayer. 

Popish  doctors,  notwithstanding  their  pretended  unity,  vary, 
as  Faber,  Bellarmine,  Estius,  and  Dens  have  shown,  on  the 
effect  of  this  unction.  Dens  has  enumerated  no  less  than  ten 
different  opmions,  entertained  on  this  point  in  the  Romish  com- 
munion. The  chief  differences,  however,  may  be  reduced  to 
four,  which  have  given  rise  to  four  fsictions  in  Papal  Christen- 
dom. 

One  faction,  patronised  by  Bonaventure,  Fleury,  Challenor, 
and  the  Trent  Catechism,  reckon  the  effect  of  this  ceremony, 
the  remission  of  venial  sins.  But  this  opinion  has  been  rejected 
by  others,  such  as  Aquinas,  Soto,  Valencia,  Scotus,  Faber,  and 
many  modems.  A  second  party,  supported  by  Estius,  Dens, 
and  the  council  of  Mentz,  as  well  as  by  other  divines,  extend 
its  effects  to  the  dismission  of  mortal  transgressions.  This 
theory,  however,  has  been  deprecated  by  Aquinas,  Soto, 
Valentia,  Scotus,  Bellarmine,  Faber,  and  many  other  theolo- 
gians, because  mortal  offences  are  pardoned  in  baptism,  and 
afterwards  in  penance.  A  third  class  include  both  venial  and 
mortal  sins  in  the  effect  of  this  unction.  This,  according  to 
the  interpretation  of  Estius  and  Calmet,  was  the  doctrine  of 
•the  council  of  Trent,  which  conferred  on  this  ceremony  the 
power  of  cancelling  unexpiated  and  remaining  transgressions. 
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This  explanation,  therefore,  embracing  both  trifling  and  heinous 
sins,  sins  both  of  frailty  and  enormity,  is  clothed  by  the  Tren- 
tine  dictators  with  all  the  glory  of  inialUbility. 

A  fourth  description  ascrioe  the  eflect  of  this  institution 
neither  to  venial  nor  mortal  iniquity,  but  to  weakness,  infirmity, 
and  the  remains  of  sin.  This,  wluch  some  reckon  the  common 
opinion,  has  been  sanctioned  by  Aquinas,  Soto,  Valentia, 
Durandus,  and  many  modems^  But  these  doctors,  dtfiering 
irom  others,  differ  also  among* themselves  on  the  meaning 
attached  to  the  remains  of  sin.  Valentia,  in  the  remains  of 
sin,  comprehends  aversion  to  good  and  inclination  to  evil; 
while  BeUarmine  and  others,  at  the  expense  of  a  Utde  incon- 
sistency, extend  it  to  venial  and  mortal  oflfences,  as  well  as  to 
sorrow  and  anxiety.* 

Popish  doctors  vary  in  the  institution  of  this  sacrament^  as 
well  as  on  its  eflfects.  Lombard  and  several  since  his  day, 
refer  its  institution  to  mere  apostolic  authority;  while  oth^ 
attribute  its  appointment  to  our  Lord,  and  its  promulgation  to 
the  apostle  James.  Some  identify  this  ceremony  with  the 
anointmg  mentioned  by  Mark  in  his  gospeL  Such  were  Beda, 
Cajetan,  Arsdekin,  Msudonat,  and  the  luiemish  annotators,  as 
well  as  the  Trent  Catechism,  and  the  councils  of  Milan,  Sens, 
and  Augsburg.  Many,  on  the  contrary,  distmguish  between 
the  apostolic  ceremony  recorded  by  Mark,  and  the  saqramental 
rite  mentioned  by  James.  Such  were  Jonas,  Valentia,  BeUar- 
mine, Faber,  and  Dens,  as  well  as  the  councils  of  Worms, 
Cologne,  Florence,  and  Trent.* 

The  council  of  Trent,  puzzled  and  inconsistent,*  displayed, 
on  this  occasion,  a  striking  variety.     This  unerring  assembly 


I  Effectiu  non  ono  modo  ab  omnibns  explicatar.    Qaidam  de  remunoDe  ve 
liam  intelligant.    Alii  de  peccatis  mortalinm  Apostolam  ezponont.    Ad  on 
ciijtiiciunqTie  generis  peccata  extendendum  videtor.    Peccati  reliqaias  abfltergit. 
BstiuB,  2.  1145.    Labb.  19.  1412. 

Peccata  yenialia  remittit.  Cat  Trid.  169.  FleQr7,246.  ChalleDor,  113.  Bben^ 
c  7.    Faber,  2.  262. 

Qaidam  dieunt  contra  veniale  ordinatnr ;  sed  hoc  n<m  videtar  veram.  Aqainas, 
3.  465.     Faber,  2.  259. 

Aquinas,  Soto,  Valentia,  et  nralti  recentiorea  aasenint  proprinm  efectom  bigai 
sacramenti  non  ease  abster^ere  et  delere  peccata  yenialia;  sed  esse  sanare  et  ab- 
•tergere  peccatorom  reliqmas.  Non  conveniont  Doctoreshojns  opinionis.  Faber, 
2.259,260. 

Peccata  mortalia  remittit.  Dens,  7.  18.  Estios,  2.  114$.  Non  intelligitor  d« 
peocato  mortalL    Faber,  2.  259. 

Infert  Scotos  Ulad  non  potest  intelligi  de  peccatis  mortaUbas.  Omnee  aasenmt 
peocata  mortalia  dimitti  solam  per  poenitentiam.  ■  Faber,  2.  253,  261. 

Concilium  Tridentinum  inquit  effectom  bajus  sacramenti  esse  peccata,  si  qa0 
dnt,  delere,  et  reliqaias  peccati  abstergere.^   Faber,  2.  260. 

Cieticta,  si  qa»  adhuc  expianda  et  peccati  reliquias  abstergit.     Labb.  20Y  9%. 

*  Unetiones  adhibitoe  ab  Apostolis,  non  erant  sacramentales.  Dens,  7. 2.  Faber, 
9.267.  Paolo,  1.  377.  Jonas,*  III.  14.  Dachery,  1.  316.  Arsdekin,  ].  245 
Beda,  5.  693.    Labb.  10.  467,  ond  19.  269. 
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hlui  declared  that  this  sacrament  was  instituted  by  Jesos  and 
recorded  by  Mark,  But  a  divine  who  was  present,  and  who 
possessed  lether  more  sense  than  his  fellows,  remarked  that 
this  ceremony  could  not  have  been  observed  at  that  lime,  as 
the  apostles,  even  according  to  the  Trentine  assembly,  were 
not  then  priests,  and  were,  Uierefore,  incapable  of  administer* 
ing  it.  The  meddling  theologian  disconcerted  the  sacred 
synod.  The  holy  fathers,  embarrassed  by  the  inconsistency, 
llegan  to  invent  means  of  disentangUng  memselves  from  the 
contradiction.  Extreme  unction,  said  ^e  infallible  assembly, 
was  not  instituted,  but  merely  insinuated  iu  Mark,  and  after- 
ward published  in  James.  The  institution  was,  with  the 
utmost  facihty,  transubstantiated  by  these  theolc^cal  jugglers 
into  an  insinuation.  The  holy  men  insinuated  what  they  feared 
to  affirm.  The  unction  of  the  Evangelist  became,  in  the  hands 
of  the  wise  and  learned  Trentines,  an  insinuated  sacrament. 
But  the  insinuation  of  the  sacred  council  was,  under  the 
auspices  of  its  authors,  destined  to  make  another  change,  and 
return  to  its  ancient  form.  The  insinuation  was  again  transnb* 
stantiated  into  an  institution.  Thg  council's  canon  declared 
extreme  unction  a  true  sacrament,  instituted  by  Jesus  and 
published  by  James :  and  then  thundered  anatliemas  against 
all  who  should  gainsay.^ 

The  Rhemists,  with  a  happy  versatiUty,  discovered  another 
plan  of  interpretation.  -These  expositors,  by  their  ma^c  touch, 
transformed  the  anointing  related  in  the  gospel  into  the  figure 
of  a  sacrament  The  apostles,  it  seems,  though  at  that  time 
no  priests,  and  incapable  of  performing  this  ceremony  in  reality, 
administered  it  in  metaphor.  The  Trentine  insinuation  be* 
came  a  Rhemish  trope.  The  sacrament  of  the  council  degen* 
erated,  in  the  laboratory  of  these  annotators,  into  a  mere 
emblem.  This,  no  doubt,  was  very  clever  and  ingenious,  and, 
though  a  little  at  variance  with  many  other  expositions  in  the 
same  unchangeable  communion,  removed  all  dimculty.  Popish 
councils  and  commentators,  in  this  manner,  could  transform  an 
unction  into  a  metaphor,  an  institution  into  an  insinuation,  and 
the  insinuation  back  a^in  into  an  institution,  with  as  much 
ease  as  an  alchemist,  m  his  own  crazy  mind,  could  transmute 
copper  into  gold,  or  a  priest,  in  the  creduUty  of  superstition^ 
could  transubstantiate  a  wafer  into  a  God. 

Extreme  unction  is  a  variation  from  scriptural  unction.  The 
Scriptural  and  Romish  institution  differ  in  the  administration, 
sign,  form,  subject,  and  end.  The  Popish  unction  requires  but 
one  administrator.     This  has  been  denned  by  Pope  AJexandef 

I  Paolo,  1.  570.  Faber,2.253.  Cat  Trid.  167.  Ld>b.  20. 98. 102.  Brtiitt,!. 
1443.    Riren,  o.  7. 
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and  Benedict^  as  well  as  by  the  Trentine  council.  A  solitaiy 
priest^  unaided  and  alone,  can,  with  facility  and  dispatch,  per- 
ibnn  the  whole  ceremony  in  all  its  diversified  evolutions,  and 
in  all  its  modem  additions  and  improvements.  The  sciipturd 
unction,  recommended  by  the  pen  of  inspiration,  rwjuires,  on 
the  contrary,  a  plurality  of  administrators.  The  sick  person 
was  to  *  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church.'  The  words  which 
signify  the  anointing  and  the  prayer  are  in  the  plural  number, 
indicating  beyond  sdl  question,  the  necessity  of  more  than  one 
di^ensator.' 

Extreme  and  Scriptural  unction  differ  also  in  their  sign. 
The  sign  of  both,  indeed,  is  oil.  But  the  oil  of  the  popish 
ceremony  must  be  consecrated  by  a  bishop,  and  the  consecra- 
tion is  attended  with  a  world  of  superstition  and  chicanery. 
The  Romish  institution,  celebrated  with  any  other  kind  of  oil, 
is  invaUd.  Should  the  administrator,  through  mistake,  use 
chrism,  he  is  instructed  by  the  council  of  Milan  to  repeat  the 
ceremony,  and  apply  the  proper  sign.  The  holy  oil  only,  is, 
in  this  ordinance,  possessed  of  any  efficacy.  The  primeval 
Christians  knew  nothing  of  these  superstitions.  The  use  of 
the  ceremony,  stated  by  the  sacred  historian  Mark,  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  council  of  Trent,  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  priestiy 
or  episcopal  order:  and  the  unguent,  therefore,  employed  at 
that  time,  was  guiltless  of  episcopal  benediction.^ 

The  modem  and  primitive  unctions  differ  in  their  form,  as 
well  as  in  their  administrator  and  sign.  The  form  of  the 
Popish  rite,  consisting  in  anointing  and  prayer,  is  one  continued 
scene  of  superstition,  balderdash,  and  indecency.  The  priest 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  three  times  on  the  sick  person,  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity.  The  imposition  of  the  sacerdotal 
hands,  and  the  invocation  of  angels,  patriarchs,  prophets, 
aposdes,  martyrs,  confessors,  and  virgins,  are  used  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  power  of  the  devil,  and  every  unclean  spirit  in 
the  patient's  members,  marrow,  and  every  joint  of  his  limbs. 
The  priest  then  dips  his  thumb  in  the  holy  ointment,  and 
anoints  the  sick  person  in  the  form  of  a  cross  on  the  eyes,  ears, 
nose,  mouth,  hands,  and  feet.  These  organs  are  then  wiped 
with  cotton,  which  is  burned,  and  the  ashes,  for  fear  of  pro- 
fanation, are  thrown  into  the  sacrarium.    Even  the  water  with 


*  Minifter  hxjQUS  sacramenti  oat  tacerdos.  Labb.  20.  101.  Bin.  8.  866.  Non  a 
ploribas,  aed  ab  ano.    EstHis,  2.  1142.    Dens,  7.  25. 

'  Materia  est  oleum  olivanun.  Oonaecratio  episcopalis  est  neeesaaria.  Fabor, 
a.  254.    Bin.  8.  866.    Crabb.  3.  506. 

Non  iJsi  oleo  per  episcopnm  benedicto  fiia  est  hano  sacram  nnctionem  peragi* 
Bftius,  9.  1142.    Bit.  Rom.  96. 

I^es  Apdtres  n*etoient  point  encore  pr^tres.    Calmed  Ooxn.  19, 20. 
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whkb  the  priest  washes  his  bands  is,  for  the  same  reason* 
poured  into  a  clean  and  retired  place.* 

The  administration  of  this  observance  adds  indecency  to 
superstition.  The  patient,  except  in  women  and  Monks,  is 
anointed  on  the  loins  or  reins,  because,  says  the  Roman  Ritual^ 
this  is  the  seat  of  lasciviousness  and  pleasure.*  This  part  of  the 
ceremony  is  of  the  most  revolting  description,  and  is  expressed 
in  the  language  of  grossness  and  mdeUcacy.  The  whole  scene* 
as  represented  in  their  formulas,  must,  to  every  mind  possessing 
the  least  sensibility  or  refinement,  present  a  spectacle  of  loath- 
ing and  disgust. 

This  ceremony  sometimes  assumes  a  truly  ridiculous  appear- 
ance. The  sacerdotal  thumb  is  the  usual  instrument  in  con- 
veying the  greasy  application.  But  when  pestilence  prevails 
and  contagion  threatens,  the  priest  may  apply  the  sacramental 
oil  with  a  long  rod.  This,  he  dips  with  due  gravity  into  the 
blessed  fluid  :  and  standing  at  a  respectful  distance  to  avoid  in^ 
fection,  he  extends  his  wand  in  proper  form  and  in  a  graceful 
manner,  to  the  sick,  whom,  to  escape  danger,  he  anoints  with 
this  simple  but  useful  ecclesiastical  machine,  instead  of  his  pre- 
cious thumb.  The  rod,  having  by  this  means  administered  the 
sacrament  of  the  dying,  and  communicated  all  the  virtues  of 
the  holy  ointment,  is  burned,  and  the  ashes,  with  proper 
attention,  cast  into  some  sacred  place.'  The  simplicity  of  the 
Apostolical  institution  presents  a  complete  contrast  to  this 
display  of  complicated  folly,  uncountenanced  by  one  hint  of 
revelatbn  or  a  single  monument  of  Christian  antiquity. 

The  Apostolic  and  Popish  unctions  differ  in  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  to  be  administered.  The  latter  is  applied  only 
to  those  who,  in  eJI  human  appearance,  are  departing,  and,  in 
consequence,  has  been  called  the  sacrament  of  the  dying.  The 
sacerdotal  physician  never  administers  this  spiritual  prescrip- 


1  Intmoto  polHoe  in  oleo  sancto,  in  modam  cnicis  inigit  infirmum.  Sacerdot 
tingat  loca  inoncta  noro  globolo  bombacii,  et  comborat,  cinereaqne  projiciat  in 
lacrarinm.    Bit.  Bom.  96,  97. 

Lavat  manna  et  lavatio  non  nisi  in  loco  mundo  et  abdito  aolet  effundL  Ulderio 
IIL  28.     Dachery,  1.  700.    Deni,  7.  6. 

'  Septima  in  orsano  principali  generatiTse.  Faber,  2.  254.  Renes,  velut  volup 
tatia  et  libinis  sedes,  nngnntnr.  Gat.  Trid.  168.  Soper  ingnines  per  ardorem 
libidinia.     Dachery,  1.  700. 

Quoad  renes,  non  eat  decens,  presertim  in  foeminit  et  viria  religiods.  Ande 
kin,  2.  378.    Bit.  Bom.  93. 

*  Peste  graaaante,  poteat  nti  rirga  oblonga  oleo  tincta,  qnam  poetea  comborat 
Andekin,  2.  378. 

Penicillo  innngator  corpua  aegrotos  pesto  infecti.    Lioet,  in  eo  casu,  innnger* 

fgroodhibita  virga,  c^jna  eztrema  paxte  ait  goBsypium  oleo  sacro  imbutom.    Dena, 
79,  166. 
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tion,  whUe  tuere  is  any  expectation  of  recovery.  The  sacred 
unction  is  always  intended  as  a  mittimus  to  eternity.^ 

The  Apostohc  unction  was  administered  to  weak  or  infirm 
persons.  Mark  and  James,  indeed,  use  two  different  terms  on 
this  subject ;  but  both,  according  to  their  derivation  and  their 
usual  acceptation,  signify  *  without  strength,'  and  include  all 
who  are  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  infirmity.  The  words  of 
the  Evangelist  and  the  Apostle  never  imply  that  severity  of 
sickness  or  of  pain,  which  preclude  all  hopes  of  recovery,  and 
which,  in  a  short  time,  commonly  issues  in  death-  The  expres- 
sion used  by  James  is  applied  to  the  woman  who  had  *  a  spirit 
of  infirmity*  eighteen  years,  whom  Jesus  healed  in  Judea,  and 
to  the  diseased  persons  who  came  to  Paul  in  the  island  of 
Melita  and  were  cured.  Those  who  could  visit  Jesus  and  Paul 
could  not  be  labouring  under  severe  complaints,  or  such  as 
would  indicate  a  speedy  dissolution.* 

But  the  great  and  leading  distinction  between  the  Scriptural 
and  Romish  unction  consists  in  the  end  or  effect.  The  efltect  of 
the  former  referred  to  the  body  ;  but  of  the  latter  to  the  souL 
The  ancients  anointed  the  infirm  for  the  expulsion  of  sickfiess 
and  the  restoration  of  strength.  The  modems  anoint  the  dying 
for  the  pardon  of  sin  and  the  conveyance  of  grace.  The  one 
used  it  as  a  miraculous  and  temporary  remedy  for  the  recovery 
of  health ;  and  the  other  as  an  ordinary  and  permanent  sacra- 
ment for  the  attainment  of  salvation.  The  design  of  the  primi- 
tive ceremony  was  to  enable  men  to  Uve ;  but  of  the  present 
superstition  to  prepare  them  to  die.* 

The  popish  communion,  indeed,  both  in  its  ancient  and 
modem  rituals,  refers,  on  this  topic,  to  the  body  as  well  as  to 
the  soul ;  and  to  the  recovery  of  health  as  well  as  to  the  pardon 
of  sin.  But  its  modem  usage  displays  a  striking  aberration 
fix)m  the  scriptural  model.  Romamsm  makes  the  recovenr  of 
health  conditional,  which  revelation  makes  absolute  :  ana  the 
remission  of  sins  absolute,  which  revelation  makes  conditional. 
The  Lord,  says  James,  without  any  condition,  "  will  raise  him 
up."  But  the  recovery,  in  the  Romish  theology,  is  clog^ 
with  the  condition  of  expedience.  The  expiation  of  iniquity, 
on  the  contrary,  is,  in  scriptural  language,  united  with  the 
condition,  "  if  he  have  comnutted  sin."     But  forgiveness,  in  the 

^  Hoc  sacramentam  nisi  infirmo,  de  cnjos  tnorte  timetar  daii  non  debet.  Labb. 
18.  550.  Ezeuntiboa  i  corpora  detar.  Aqain.  3.  146.  Cat.  Trid.  168.  Bit 
Bom.  91.     Labb.20.  98.     Erasmus,  6.  174. 

'  Mark,  vi.  13.    James  v.  14.    Luke  xiii.  11.    Acts  zxviii.  9. 

'  L'onction  ({u*  employieut  les  Apostres  regardoit  principalement  les  mala£ci 
dn  corps ;  au  lien  que  ronction  des  malades,  qui  se  fait  daosl'eglise,  a  pour  premisr 
objet  les  maladies  de  Time.  Calmet,  Comm.  19.  50.  he  sa&t  de  son  ame  est 
Vobjet  de  ce  sacrement.    Calm.  Comm.  34.  80.  * 
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pmnsh  systevit  is  attached  to  the  unction  without  any  condition. 
This  variation  and  perversion  are  evidendy  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  accommodating  the  statement  of  revelation  to  a 
system  of  superstition.* 

The  declaration  of  Mark,  compared  with  the  injunction  of 
James,  will  clearly  shew  the  truth  of  the  protestant  interpreta- 
tion, which  refers  the  words  to  the  body  and  the  recovery  of 
health.  The  two  inspired  penmen,  it  is  plain,  allude  to  the  same 
ceremony.  Both  mention  the  same  agents,  actions,  patients, 
and  effects.  This  has  been  shewn  by  Bede,  OEcumenius, 
Jonas,  Lyra,  Cajetan,  Erasmus,  D'Achery,  Maldonat,  and 
Arsdekin,  as  well  as  by  the  Rhemish  annotators,  and  the  councils 
of  Mflan,  Sens,  Augsburg,  and  Trent.  The  latter  assembly, 
in  all  its  infallibiUty,  identified  the  history  of  Mark  and  the 
direction  of  James.^ 

The  effect,  therefore,  of  these  two  identical  rites  must  be  the 
same.  The  healing  of  Mark  and  the  upraising  of  James  may  be 
reckoned  synonymous  expressions.  The  former,  it  is  clear,  re- 
fers to  recovery  from  disease  and  restitution  to  bodily  health. 
This  exposition  is  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Bede,  Jonas, 
OEiCumenius,  Calmet,  Cajetan,  and  many  other  popish  commen- 
tators. The  statement  of  James,  says  Cajetan,  *  does  neither  in 
word  nor  efiect  signify  sacramental  unction,  but  that  ceremony 
instituted  by  our  Lord,  and  applied  by  his  disciples  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  sick.'  The  cardmal,  like  Bede,  Jonas,  CEcume- 
nius,  and  Calmet,  delivered  the  plain  meaning  of  the  passage, 
which  will  approve  itself  to  every  unprejudiced  mind.^  Let  3ie 
Romish  priest,  then,  in  this  way,  cure  the  patient,  and  the  Pro- 
testant has  no  objection.  Let  him  accomplish  the  original 
deffign  of  the  scriptural  institution,  and  in  this  convincing  man- 
ner, shew  his  power  and  authority.  Let  him  &ee  the  sick  from 
die  pains  of  the  fever,  the  dropsy,  the  consumption,  or  any  other 
% 

I  Ettitu,  2.  1114.    Bit.  Ram.  90.    James  r.  14,  15. 

^  Hoc  et  Apofttolis  fecisse  in  evangeho  legimoB.  Beda,  5.  693.  Jonas,  iii  14. 
Dachery,  1.  316. 

Tovfo  ^  AiMtffoSUH  iftoMw*  QBcmndn.  in  loc.  Ex  hoc  patet,  qood  onctio  ex- 
trema  imt  xnstitata  4  Cbriato.    Lyra  in  Mark  vi.  13. 

Cajetan  soatient  que  ce  passage  ne  regarde  (me  Ponction  miraculense,  dont  les 
Ap6tres  se  servoient  poor  la  ffuerison  des  malades.  Luc  et  Maldonat  le  sontie- 
jient.    Calmet,  19.  49.    Maldonat,  754. 

Hoc  relictum  erat  ex  prcecepto  evan^elico.  Erasmus,  6.  1037.  Sacramentom 
extrems  nnctionis  fandator  in  Scriptans  Marci  6.  Arsdekin,  1. 245.  Bin.  9.'  197, 
619.    Crabb.  3.  746,  855.    Oat.  Triden.  167. 

*  Nee  in  verbis  nee  in  efTecta,  verba  bsc  loqanntor  de  sacramentali  nnctione 
extremsB  nnctionis,  sed  magis  de  nnctione  qnam  institnitDominns  Jesasadiscipolis 
eocercendam  in  sgrotis.  Csjet.  in  loco.  Faber,  2.  257.  Beda,  5.  693.  Jonas,  iii. 
14.    Dacbery,  1.  316. 

On  voit  le  m^me  sentiment  dans  CEcnmenios.    Oalm.  Oomm.  24.  78. 

Oaietanos  negat  absolute  hoc  loco,  Jaoobum  loqui  de  sacnunento  extrems 
OBCtiQBis.    Faber»2.  257. 
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of  the  ills  that  attack  frail  fallen  man ;  and  he  vnH^  by  the 
triumphs  of  his  art  or  his  fiddi,  disarm  all  opposition.  He  may 
then  claim  credit  for  his  commission.  But  the  constant  appHcar 
tion  of  a  sign,  which  is  never  attended  with  the  proper  or 
primitive  signification,  only  renders  its  author  ridiculous.  The 
continuation  of  the  means,  when  the  end  cannot  be  effected, 
merely  exposes  the  vain  pretender,  as  well  as  his  credulous 
dupes,  to  merited  contempt. 

This  healing  of  the  diseased,  like  other  miraculous  powers 
granted  for  promoting  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  was 
extraordinary  and  temporary.  This,  resembling  other  miracles, 
scarcely  survived  the  apostolic  age.  The  oil,  in  this  respect, 
was  similar  to  the  water  of  Bethesda.  This  pool,  when  Ac 
descending  angel  troubled  its  water,  cured  the  diseased  who 
immediately  bathed  in  its  healing  wave.  But  this  effect  was 
miraculous  and  transitory.  The  efficacy  was  not  native  or 
inherent,  but  supernatural  and  communicated,  and  ceased  on 
the  cessation  of  the  angelic  visits.  Bethesda,  at  the  present 
day,  is  as  cureless  as  any  other  pool.  The  eflfect  of  unction, 
in  like  manner,  was  preternatural  and  transient.  Its  application, 
accompanied  with  prayer,  can,  at  the  present  day,  eflfect  no 
recovery.  The  use  of  unction  and  the  use  of  Bethesda,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  are  equally  silly.  The  patient,  who  should 
seek  to  expel  disorder  in  the  pool  of  the  holy  city,  would  only 
meet  with  a  laugh  from  the  passing  spectator.  His  simphcity 
might  excite  a  smile,  but  his  folly  would  convey  no  health :  aocl 
the  application  of  oil  to  the  sick,  whatever  the  deceiving  and 
deceived  may  fancy,  is  equally  ridiculous  and  absurd. 

The  remission  of  sin,  mentioned  by  James,  might,  on  a 
superficial  view,  appear  to  militate  against  this  interpretation, 
which  limits  the  effect  of  the  ancient  ceremony  to  die  recovery 
of  health.  But  this  difficulty,  on  a  close  inspection,  will  vanish. 
The  sins,  pardoned  through,*  the  prayer  of  faith,'  were  such  as 
in  God's  judicial  or  chastening  providence,  were  punished  with 
sickness.  Infirmity,  disease,  and  even  death  were  sometinoes 
infficted  by  the  Creator,  as  a  punishment  ot  correction  for  cer- 
tain offence^  This  has  been  granted  and  indeed  proved  by 
Bede,  Jonas,  Lyra,  Estius,  ana  Calmet.  God,  as  ttlese  and 
many  other  authors  attached  to  Romanism  have  shown,  often, 
as  in  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  visits  flagrant  trans- 
gression with  disease  and  even  mortality.^ 

*  Multl  propter  peccata  in  animo  &cta,  isfinnitate  ant  etiam  morte  pleotontar. 
Beda  in  Jacob.  V.  15.    Jonas,  III.  14.     Dachery,  1.  316. 

Multi  propter  j>eccata  etiam  corporis  plectuntur  morte.  Ananias  ©t  Sap^lvm 
punili  fueruut  subitanea  morte  pro  peccato.  Lyra,  6.  52,  217.  in  Corin.  n.  et 
Jacob'v, 

Plurimum  cans®  raorborum  sint  peccata.    Estios,  2.  1145. 

Boarent  Diea  poniasoit  Im  pechM  par  d«f  maladit.    Calm.  Com.  34.  81. 
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The  fact,  which  Aese  authors  have  stated,  was  exemplified 
and  evidenced  in  the  Corinthians,  with  respect  to  whom,  as 
depicted  by  Paul,  many  were  weak  and  sickly,  and  many 
slept.  Our  Lord,  therefore,  in  allusion  to  this  truth,  said  to 
the  man  whom  he  healed  of  the  palsy,  "thy  sros  be  forgiven 
thee."  He  also  admonished  the  man  whom  he  cured  of  an 
infirmity  at  Bethesda,  to  "  sin  no  more,"  for  fear  of  a  severer 
sentence.  These  instances  show  the  connexion  in  some  cases* 
between  trangression  and  disorder,  as  well  as  between  remis 
moa  and  recovery. 

James,  had  he  meant  iniquity  in  general,  need  not  have  used 
the  supposition,  *if  he  have  committed  sins.'  All,  in  this 
respect,  are  guilty.  But  only  some  were  visited  with  *a  par- 
ticular malady,  on  account  of  a  particular  crime.  He  declared, 
in  the  expressive  language  of  Estius,  that  'the  cause,  which 
was  iniquity,  would  be  removed,  that  the  effect,  which  was 
disease,  might  cease.'^  The  indisposition  and  the  punishment 
had  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  the  one  was  remitted 
for  the  removal  of  the  other.  All  this,  however,  shows  that 
the  institution  was  intended  for  lengthening  the  days  of  the 
living,  and  not,  as  it  has  been  falsely  called,  a  sacrament  de* 
signed  for  the  use  of  the  dying. 

Romanism  is  here  guilty  of  another  variation  and  perversion. 
The  inspired  penman  ascribes  the  recovery  of  health  and  the 
remission  of  sm  to  "  the  prayer  of  faith."  But  these  effects, 
the  popish  theologians  attribute  to  the  application  of  the  oint- 
ment. The  prayers,  says  Fleury,  may,  in  case  of  necessity, 
be  omitted,  anc|  the  unction  alone  used.  The  modems  depend, 
fi>r  the  effect,  on  the  unguent  plastered  on  the  patient  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  The  ancients  relied  on  *the  prayer  of  faith/ 
offered  with  devotion  for  the  recovery  of  the  afficted  and  the 
pardon  of  sin. 

This  explanation  of  the  Apostolic  injunction  is  open  only  to 
one  objection.  None  of  the  primitive  Christians,  say  Faber 
and  Bellarmine,  need,  on  this  supposition,  have  be^n  subject  to 
mortality.  The  unction  and  accompanying  prayer  of  the 
elders  would  have  saved  all  from  deatn.  This  argument,  on  a 
slight  view,  is  specious.  But  its  plausibility,  on  a  closer 
examination,  will  totally  disappear.  The  objection,  if  it  have 
any  weight,  presses  as  hard  on  popery  as  on  protestantism. 

The  Romish  as  well  as  the  Reformed  must  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  the  healing  gifts  among  the  early  Christians.  Our 
Lord  cured  the  sick,  and  even  raised  the  dead.  His  apostles 
anointed  and  healed  many.  Paul,  addressing  the  Corinthiaiis, 
mentions  "  the  gifts  of  healing,"  communicated  to  the  pristine 

1  OsoM  remota  morbus  cesset    EftinB,  2.  1145. 
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Christians,  whose  possesekm  c^  this  extraordinary  power, 
infidelity  only  would  venture  to  deny.  A  belief  of  this  feet, 
whatever  may  be  the  conclusion,  fornw,  in  this  case,  an  article 
in  the  objector's  faith,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  adversary. 

But  the  conclusion  from  this  fact  is  not,  that  all  the  skk 
recovered.  This  power  of  restoring  to  health  could  not,  at  all 
times,  be  exercised,  even  by  those  on  whom  it  had  been 
bestowed.  The  prophet  could  not  always  prophesy ;  nor 
could  the  supernatural  gift  of  healing  always  expel  disorder  or 
prevent  deatn.  The  apostles  themselves  were  enabled  to  cooo- 
mand  this  miraculous  power  only  on  some  occasions.  Paul 
healed  the  father  of  Publius  and  others  who  had  diseases  in 
the  island  of  Melita;  'but  left  Trophimus,  his  fHend,  sick  at 
Melitum.  He  also  advised  Timothy  to  use  wine,  as  an  ordi* 
nary  means,  and  an  approved  medicine  for  his  infirmity.  This 
supernatural  endowment,  therefore,  was  occasional,  and 
brought  into  operation  only  by  the  permissbn  and  assistance 
of  God.  The  extraordinary  power,  sometimes  inactive,  had 
to  be  called  into  ener^  by  die  Divine  impulse.* 

This  may  be  applied  to  *  the  pastors  mentioned  by  James. 
These  could  wield  tne  healing  power  only  when  actuated  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Their  petition,  in  consequence,  is  styled 
*  the  prayer  of  faith,'  because  it  inspired  assurance  of  success. 
James,  accordingly,  in  the  English  version,  denominates  the 
prayer  effectual,  which,  accordmg  to  the  original,  should  be 
translated  inwrought  or  inspired.  This  miracle-working  faith 
is  the  kind,  which,  says  Jesus  and  Paul,  is  capable  of  removinff 
mountains,  and  enabled  its  possessor  to  expel  indisposition,  and 
convey  health  to  the  subjects  of  sickness  and  infirmity. 

This  objection,  inconsistent  with  the  objector's  own  belief, 
recoils  also,  with  tremendous  destruction,  on  his  own  acknowl- 
edged system.  The  modern  ceremony  would,  even  on  popish 
principles,  as  certainly  save  every  soul,  as  the  ancient  institu- 
tion would  have  healed  every  body.  All,  on  the  former  suppo- 
sition, would  as  surely  be  transmitted  to  heaven,  as  on  the  lattei 
have,  according  to  the  objection,  been  restored  to  health.  The 
one  would  as  unquestionably  deliver  from  spiritual  as  the  othei 
from  temporal  death.  The  modem  unction,  according  to  the 
council  of  Trent,  pardons  remaining  and  unexpiated  sins, 
which,  in  the  interpretation  of  Estius  and  Calmet,  comprehend 
both  venial  and  mortal  offences :  and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
veys grace  and  strength,  and  heals  all  weakness  and  prmensity 
to  transgress.  This  freedom  from  sin  and  attainment  oi  purity 
would  inevitably  transfer  all  the  dying,  who  receive  the  greasy 

*  La  gaerison  de  malades  par  lei  onctiona  etoit  one  cboae  acoideDt^e  et  dNm 
i  passager.    Calmet,  24.  81. 
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application,  to  happiness,  and  reserve  for  a  worse  situation,  only 
the  protestant  who  contemns  the  unctuous  plaster,  and  the  childf, 
the  idiot,  and  the  executed  criminal,  who  are  incapable  of 
becoming  candidates  for  this  holy  sacrament.* 

The  modern  ointment,  therefore,  must,  in  a  great  measure, 
unpeople  purgatory.  The  heretic,  who  despises  this  unguent, 
must  march,  not  to  the  middle  place,  but  to  a  worse  country. 
The  Romish  unction,  if,  according  to  the  popish  theology,  it 
remit  venial  and  mortal  sins,  heal  infirmity,  impart  strength,  and 
fortify  the  soul  against  temptation,  will  certainly  transfer 
Ae  recipient  *  with  safety,  to  the  port  of  eternal  happiness.' 
Heaven  and  bell,  therefore,  being,  in  this  manner,  forestalled 
by  the  use  or  rejection  of  this  sacraqjental  ointment,  the  prince 
of  the  intermediate  district,  if  it  have  any,  must  want  subjects,  or 
accept  of  youths,  madmen,  or  sentenced  offenders.*  The  inter- 
mediate empire,  by  these  means,  will  be  reduced  to  a  waste. 
Its  plains  will  become  a  wilderness,  and  its  palaces  and  cities 
fall  into  ruin. 

Extreme  vnction  is  a  variation  from  tradition,  as  well  as  from 
levelation.  The  ceremony  is  destitute  of  written  and  un- 
written authority,  and  was  unknown  both  to  the  apostles  and 
fathers  of  antiquity.  Fleury,  Ward,  Sclater,  Mumford,  and 
Challenor,  in  consequence,  forbear,  pn  this  topic,  to  make  any 
quotations  from  the  record  of  early  Christianity.  The  omission, 
indeed,  was  dictated  by  prudence.  Antiquity  could  afford  no 
authority  for  such  an  innovation,but  which,  by  its  impertinence, 
would  have  disgraced,  if  possible,  even  the  popish  system  of 
superstition  and  absurdity.  Bellarmine  endeavours  to  excwe 
the  ancients  for  omitting  the  history  of  this  sacrament  in  their 
works,  by  alleging  their  want  of  occasion.  The  cardinal,  for 
once,  was  right.  The  early  Christian  authors  had  no  opportu- 
nily  of  discussing  a  non-entitv. 

The  Rhemists  admit  that  the  fathers  of  the  first  four  centu- 
ries make  no  mention  of  this  institution.  These  annotators 
indeed  refer  to  Origen,  who  flourished  in  the  third  century ; 
but,  at  the  same,  insist  not  on  his  testimony,  clearly  from  a 
consciousness  of  its  utter  inadequacy.  The  concessbn,  in 
reality,  is  an  abandonment  of  the  cause  so  far  as  conceijis  this 
source  of  evidence.  Four  hundred  revolving  years  ran  their 
ample  round,  and  left  no  trace  of  this  sacrament.  The  aposto- 
lic men,  Clemens,  Hermas,  Barnabas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp 
lived,  and  wrote,  and  departed,  without  once  mentioning  the 
sacrament  of  the  dying.     The  successors  of  the  apostolic  men, 

^  AiiQuia«»  3.  467.    Oat.  Trid.  166.  Bit  Bom.  91.    Satiiu,  S.  1145.    OahiMt 
t  GhaUenor,  113.    Fleoiy,  246. 
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such  as  Justin^  Irenasus,  Clemens,  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  Athena* 
goras,  Tatian,  Epiphanius,  and  the  apostolic  constitutions  ale, 
on  this  theme,  equally  silent  and  disobliging.  The  pretended 
Dionysius,  who  has  left  circumstantial  details  on  similar  topics, 
has,  says  Aquinas,  made  no  mention  of  extreme  unction.' 
These  authors  have  emblazoned  the  other  sacraments  in  their 
works,  and  drawn  minute  delineations  of  baptism  and  the 
communion.  These  topics  meet  the  reader's  eye  in  nearly 
every  page  of  their  literary  productbns.  But  extreme  unction, 
wonderful  to  tell,  is  never  mentioned.  This  ceremony,  which, 
in  modem  days,  remits  sin  and  strengthens  the  soul  of  the 
djring,  forms  no  part  of  either  the  light  or  shade  of  the  picture 
sket^ed  by  the  pen  of  antiquity.  This  was  a  woful  and  vex- 
atious omission  in  the  good  fathers,  and  has  put  many  modems 
to  a  sad  puzzle. 

The  Christian  men  and  women  of  old,  such  as  Constantine, 
Helen,  Anthony,  Basil,  Chiysostom,  Monica,  and  Augustine, 
whose  death-bed  biography  has  been  transmitted  to  the  present 
day,  seem  never  to  have  been  anointed.  Their  biographers 
never  so  much  as  mention  the  sacrament  of  the  dying.  AH 
these,  it  is  to  be  feared,  departed  widiout  the  application  of  the 
blessed  oil.  The  holy  men  .and  women,  in  all  probability,  con- 
trived getting  to  heaven  without  beir^  greased  for  the  journey. 
But  the  modem  saints  and  sinners  of  Romanism  are  preparaJ 
for  heaven  or  purgatory  by  consecrated  oil.  The  death  of 
many,  in  latter  days,  has  been  recorded  by  Surius  and  Butler: 
and  these,  on  their  death-bed,  were  always  complimented  with 
a  plaster  of  blessed  ointment.  The  moderA  saints  make  their 
exit  from  time  and  their  entrance  into  eternity,  ornamented  in 
seven  different  places,  with  the  cross-streaks  of  the  oily  figures, 
formed  by  the  graceful  motion  of  the  sacerdotal  thumb. 

The  friends  of  this  ceremony  have  endeavoured  to  prop  the 
baseless  fabric  by  historical  testimony,  extracted  from  the 
annals  of  the  fifth  and  following  centuries.  All  this  evidence, 
worthy  of  any  attention,  is  taken  from  Innocent,  Bede,  and  the 
councils  of  Chalons  and  Worms. 

Pope  Innocent,  who  flourished  so  late  as  the  fifth  century,  ii 
their  first  witness.  Decentius,  bishop  of  Eugubium  in  Italy, 
had  occasion,  on  this  subject,  to  consult  the  pontiff,  who  re- 
turned the  following  answer.  *  The  diseased  faithfiil,  to  whom 
James  refers,  may  be  anointed  with  the  consecrated  oil  of 
chrism.  This  ointment  may  be  used  not  only  by  priests,  but 
also  by  all  Christians,  who  may  anoint  not  only  memselves, 

1  DionjBioB  non  facit  aliqaam  mentionem  de  extrema  unctume.  Aqnimus  Qt 
S9.  L  p.  462. 
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out  also  their  fHends.    But  the  chrian  may  not  be  poured  on 
penitents,  for  it  is  a  kind  of  sacrament.'^ 

The  utter  imorance  of  Decentius  and  Innocent,  on  this  sub- 
ject, irrefragably  shows  the  non-existence  of  extreme  unction  m 
the  fifth  century.  Decentius,  a  dignified  clergyman  of  Italy, 
knew  so  little  of  the  ceremony,  that  he  could  not,  without  in- 
struction, administer  the  pretended  sacrament  of  the  dying. 
He  applied  in  his  difficulty,  to  the  Pope,  the  fether  2Uid  teachar 
of  s3I  Christians :  and  the  pontifii  who  has  been  eulogized  for 

fenhxs  and  learning  by  Jerome,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and 
teUarmine,  knew  no  more  of  it,  except  in  his  Own  conceit,  than 
the  bishop.  He  called  the  rite  *  a  kind  of  sacrament.'  This 
appellation  would  have  called  down  on  his  holiness  the  anathe- 
mas of  the  Trentine  council,  that  pronounced  this  obsenranc^ 
*  a  true  and  proper  sacrament.*  His  infaUibility-,  besides,  mis- 
took the  administrator  and  the  sign  of  this  *kina  of  sacrament' 
Its  minister,  in  his  infallibility's  hands,  was  not  only  a  priest, 
but  every  Christian,  both  for  himself  and  his  friends.  The  lay- 
man, however,  who,  in  modern  times,  should  make  the  attempt, 
would,  says  Faber,  *  not  only  sin,  but  eflfect  nothing.'  The  sign, 
according  to  his  holiness,  was  chrism,  which,  in  modern  days, 
is  utterly  unfit  for  this  use.  This  unction,  performed  now  with 
chrism,  is  invalid,  and  the  whole  process,  in  this  case,  must, 
says  the  council  of  Milan,  be  repeated,  with  the  proper  element. 
His  infallibility's  *  kind  of  sacrament,'  administered  according  to 
his  pontifical  directions,  would,  in  modern  times,  be  perfectly 
useless.  Innocent  and  Decentius,  the  pontiff  and  the  bishop, 
were,  in  reality,  strangers  to  one  of  tlie  seven  sacraments,  and 
would  have  needed  a  fugleman  to  show  the  motion  of  his 
spiritual  exercise.  Both  would  have  required  a  modem  priest 
to  drill  these  two  raw  recruits,  and  teach  them  the  manoeuvres 
of  sacerdotal  duty  and  the  use  of  ecclesiastical  arms.* 

Bede's  testimony,  more  than  300  years  later,  is  similar  to 
Innocent's.  The  sick,  says  the  English  monk,  *  is,  according  to 
ecclesiastical  use,  to  be  anointed  with  consecrated  oil  and  hesded. 
This  is  lawful,  not  only  for  the  pastors,  but  also,  as  Innocent 
hath  declared,  for  all  Christians,  both  for  themselves  and  their 
friends.'*  This  only  shows  that  the  unction  of  the  sick  remained 
in  the  same  state  in  the  eighth  century  as  in  the  fifth,  and  that 

^  De  fidelibas  egrotantibaB  accipi  vel  intelliei  debere,  qui  saneto  oleo  chrismatift 
pertmgi  poMont.  Non  solum  sacerdotibos,  sea  omnibas  uti  Chmtianis  licet  in  sua 
et  aaonun  neceasitate  inangendo.  FcBuiteiitibaa  illad  ihiidi  non  potest,  qcda  genus 
eat  sacromenti.  Garranza,  187.  Labb.  3.  6.  Jonas  iii.  14.  0'  est  une  esp^oede 
sacrement.     Brnys,  1.  175. 

*  6i  loicus  attent^  non  solmn  pecoat,  sed  nihil  facit.  Faber,  3.  254.  I>$bb. 
18.  550.  et  21.  368.     Bin.  8.  866.  et  9.  619.     Crabb.  3.  506. 

*infinni  oleo  eonaecruto  nngontur  a  presbyterisi  et,  oratione  cooimi^taxit^ 
sanetur,  etc.    Beda,  5.  693. 
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the  nnctioQ  of  Bosiaiiisin  was  as  little  known  m  the  days  of 
Bede  as  of  Innocent,  and  in  England  as  in  Ital^.  Bede  add 
Innocent  would  have  needed  some  modern  adept  in  superstition 
to  teach  them  the  proper  movements  and  evdiutions  in  applying 
the  sacramental  plaster.  Bede,  besides,  represents  the  recovery 
of  health  as  the  end  or  effect  of  this  ceremony :  and  this  shows 
that  the  unction  of  the  sick,  in  the  English  monk's  time,  was 
still  used  for  the  or^mal  design,  and  referred,  not  to  the  soul, 
but  to  the  body. 

The  provincial  synod  of  Chalons*  testimony  has  been  added 
to  that  of  Innocent  and  Bede.  This  assembfy  met  in  813,  and 
in  its  forty-eighth  canon  enjoined  the  unction  of  the  sick  wiA 
oil  blessed  by  the  bishop.  *  This  kind  of  medicine,'  said  the 
Qouncil,  *is  not  to  be  despised,  which  heals  the  infirmity  of 
soul  and  body.'*  This  canon  only  shows  that  the  unction  of 
the  sick  was  in  the  ninth  century,  still  confined  to  its  primeval 
intention.  The  sign  is  called  medicine,  and  the  eflfect  is 
spiritual  and  corporeal  health.  The  body,  by  its  application, 
recovered  its  strength,  and  the  soul  obtained  pardon  of  the  sin 
which  occasioned  the  malady.  The  convenient  modem  con- 
dition of  this  rite  being  beneficial  to  the  body,  when  pleasing 
to  God  and  good  for  the  patient,  was  unknown  in  the  ninth 
century.  Recovery  of  health,  according  to  this  synod,  attend- 
ed the  unction  as  uniformly  as  the  remission  of  crime.  The 
only  addition  which  the  ceremony,  in  the  long  lapse  of  eight 
hundred  years,  seems  to  have  received  fi-om  the  spirit  of  su- 
perstition, consisted  in  the  episcopal  consecration  of  the  oint- 
ment, and  its  indiscriminate  application  to  the  infirm.  The 
council  also  erred  in  continuing  an  extraordinary  and  temporary 
observance,  when  the  age  of  miracles  had  passed,  and  when 
its  administration  had  ceased  to  convey  its  original  and  proper 
efiect. 

The  provincial  council  of  Worms  has  been  added  to  that  of 
Chalons,  as  evidence  of  this  superstition.  But  this  assembly 
affords  .  no  additional  testimony :  its  seventy-second  canon 
merely  embodied  Pope  Innocent's  reply  to  Bishop  Decentius. 
The  fethers  of  Worms  only  adopted  and  repeated  his  infalli- 
bility's decision  without  preface  or  explanation.  The  subject 
was  no  better  known,  and  the  future  sacrament  had  made  no 
ferther  progress  than  450  years  before,  in  the  fifth  century. 
The  unction  still  remained  a  kind  of  sacrament.  Hundreds 
of  years  had  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  Christianity, 
and  still  the  sacrament  was  misunderstood.  Decentius,  Inno- 
cent, and  Bede,  as  well  as  the  councils  of  Chalons  and  Worms, 

>  Non  6tt  panripendeDda  hnjoaoemodi  medicina,  qnm  anims  corporitqae  medetnr 
UngaoriboB.    Bin.  6.  222.    Orabb.  2.  62S.    Labb.  9.  370. 
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were  ignorant  of  the  adadoistrator,  the  sign,  and  the  end  of 
the  ceremoDy*  which  the  Trentine  fathers  of  infallible  memory, 
pronounced  a  tnte  and  proper  sacrament,  insinuated  by  Mars, 
published  by  James,  aiul  instituted  by  EmmanueL 

The  history  of  this  innovation  is  easily  traced.  Extreme 
unction  in  its  present,  form,  was  the  child  of  the  twelfth  cen* 
tuiy.  The  monuments  of  Christian  theology  for  eleven  hun- 
drra  years,  mention  no  ceremony,  which  m  its  varied  and 
unmeaning  mummery,  corresponds  with  the  unction  of  Roman- 
ism* The  patrons  of  this  superstition  have  rifled  the  annals 
of  ecclesiastical  history  for  eleven  ages,  and  have  failed  in  the 
discovery  of  either  precept  or  example  for  a  rite,  which,  they 
affiito,  w£Ls  practised  as  a  sacrament  in  every  nation  ot 
Christendom  since  the  era  of  redemption. 

The  twelfth  century,  of  which  this  filthy  ceremony  is  the 
offspring,  was  the  rei^n  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  Science 
and  Uterature  seemed^  in  disgust,  to  fly  from  a  tasteless  and 
degenerated  world.  Philosophy  refused  to  shed  a  single  ray 
on  a  grovelling  race,  who  hated  or  despised  its  light.  Immo- 
fality,  as  usuaJ,  kept  pace  with  barbarism.  Moral  and  intel- 
lectual darkness  commingled  their  clouds  around  man,  for  the 
;urpose  of  forming  a  night  of  concentrated  horror  and  atrocity, 
'he  king  and  the  subject,  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  conspired 
against  ail  information ;  while  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  seemed 
to  withdraw  his  beams  from  a  wicked  and  a  wandering  world. 
Amid  this  intellectual  and  moral  darkness,  the  apostolic  cere- 
mony, noticed  by  Mark  and  James,  degenerated,  Iby  accumu- 
lated innovations,  into  the  Romish  sacrament  Superstition, 
from  her  overflowing  fountain,  poured  her  copious  streams, 
which  mingling,  but  not  united  with  the  scriptural  spring, 
formed  the  heterogeneous  and  unsightly  mass.  The  simple 
rite  was  transformed  into  the  clumsy  sacrament.  The  original 
unction,  intended  for  the  recovery  of  health  to  particular 
individuals,  continued,  while  the  rift  of  healing  and  the  power 
of  working  miracles  remained.  But  these,  in  process  of^  time, 
ceased,  and  the  weakness  of  man  prompted  many  to  use  the 
external  rite  after  the  miraculous  power  was  suspended.  The 
patient's  health,  not  indeed  by  the  miraculous  application  of 
the  oil,  but  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  Providence,  wm 
sometimes  restored:  and  the  recovery,  in  these  cases,  was 
ascribed  to  the  ointment  But  many,  though  anointed,  died: 
and  the  observance,  in  these  instances,  though  the  body 
sufiered,  was  supposed  to  be  beneficial  to  the  soul.  The 
recovery  of  health,  therefore,  was  accounted  conditional,  and 
the  good  of  the  soul  was  reckoned  certain.  Superstition,  from 
day  to  day  and  from  age  to  age,  appended  new  additions  to 
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the  growing  ceremony.  The  episcopal  cooaecratkm  of  the  oil 
its  indiscriminate  application  and  other  imiovadons^  dictatec) 
by  the  demon  of  superstition,  were  superinduced  on  the  pristine 
institution.  The  filthy  progeny  of  ignorance  and  supersdtion 
came,  at  last,  to  maturity.  Bernard,  Victor,  and  Lombard,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  speak  of  the  unction  of  the  sick  in  naodern 
language,  enlarged  with  the  multiplied  accessions  of  eleven 
hundred  years.  Albert,  Aquinas,  and  other  schoolmen  touched 
the  picture  with  characteristic  subtilty.  These  theological 
projectors  brought  the  system  to  perfection,  and  exhibited  it  to 
the  world  in  a  finished  form.  The  novelty,  in  1439,  was 
adopted  by  Pope  Eugenius  and  the  Florentine  council,  aad 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  their  unqualified  approbation  and 
synodal  infallibility. 

The  subject  came  afterwards  before  the  council  of  Trent 
But  the  doctors  who  attended  that  assembly  differed,  and 
quibbled,  and  argued,  and  squabbled  on  this,  as  on  every  other 
subject  without  harmony  and  often  without  meaning^  Each 
mamtained  his  own  opinbn  with  warmth  and  obstinacy.  The 
Legates,  therefore,  in  fornndng  the  canons,  omitted  many  of  the 
jarring  opinions  of  the  angry  tiieologians,  and  inserted  only  those 
m  which  they  agreed.  These,  the  sacred  synod  in  the  four- 
teenth session,  ratified  with  dreadful  anathemas,  discharged  fin)m 
their  spiritual  artillery  against  all  who  should  gainsay.  These 
canons,  therefore,  thougn  hardly  intelligible,  became,  on  this 
topic  of  theology,  the  professed  standard  of  feith,  and  form  of 
external  conformity  among  the  patrons  of  Romanism.  The 
veering  vane  of  popery,  which  had  shifted  in  ceaseless  varia- 
tion round  all  the  points  of  the  theological  compass,  rusted,  in 
motionless  inflexibility,  during  the  long  sessions  of  the  Trentine 
congress,  and,  on  this,  as  on  every  other  topic  of  divinity,  fixed, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  modem  system  of  superstition. 

I  De  \k  etoi^nt  n^es  les  contestations,  qni  les  empechoient  d'etre  tons  bien  vaai 
oontre  les  Lutheriens.    Faob,  1. 556.    Da  Pin,  3.  481.    Lobb.  30.  102. 
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nUUEB  STlfBMl— OHB  ALLOWS  THX  USB  OT  1MA«BS»-THB  SBCORD  FATBOllISBf 
THCIR  iNrSRIOR  OB  HONORARY  WORSHIP — THX  THIRD  PRBFSRB  THB  8AMB 
ADORATION  TO  THX  RXPRE9BNTATI0N  AS  TO  THX  ORIGINAL— IMAGX-WORSHIP  A 
T4BIAT10N  PROM  SCRIPTURAL  AUTHORITY — A  VARIATION  FROM  XCCLXSIASTXOAL 
ANTIQUITY — iORACULOUB  PROOFS— ADIHBSIONB — nVTRODUCTION  OF  IMAOXX  INTO 
THX  CHURCH — THEIR  WORSHIP — ICONOCLASM — BTZANTINK  COUNCIL — SECOND  Nl- 
CXNX  COUNCIL — WK8TXRN  SYSTXM — CAROLINX  BOOKS — FRANKFORDIAN  COUNCIL^- 
PARIBIAN  COUNCIL— EASTXRB  TARIATIONS— FINAL  XSTABLISHMXNT  OF  IDOLATRY' 
BY    THEODORA. 

Bbllabminb  and  Juenin  distinguish  the  Popish  systems  on 
image-worship  into  three  classes.*  One  class  recommends  the 
use  of  images,  but  rejects  their  worship.  This  party  allows 
the  superstition  of  Romanism,  but  forbids  its  idolatry.  A 
second  class  patronizes  both  the  use,  and  the  imperfect  or 
inferior  worship  of  these  painted  and  sculptured  representa- 
tions. This  faction  countenances  the  idolatry  as  well  as  the 
superstition.  A  third  class  prefers  the  ^ame  adoration  to  the 
copy  as  to  the  original:  and,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the 
images  of  God  and  his  Son,  are  guilty  of  the  grossest  idolatry. 
The  class  that  permits  the  use  of  painted  forms  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  have  touched  the  subject  with  a  deceitful  pen. 
God  onhr,  according  to  these  authors,  is  worshipped  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  image,  which  is  not  honoured  for  its  own  sake. 
A  picture  or  statue  is  neither  God,  the  place  of  His  residence, 
the  symbol  of  His  presence,  nor  the  seat  of  His  power.  The ' 
painted  or  sculptured  representation  possesses  neither  divinity 
nor  power,  andf  is  the  object  of  neither  prayer  nor  confidence. 
The  suppliant  prays  not  to,  but,  before  the  eflSgy,  for  the  pur- 

e^se  ot  nxing  his  thoughts  and  preventing  distraction  of  mind, 
e  offers  no  adoration  to  the  work  of  the  pencil  or  the  chisel, 
as  if  it  were  substituted  for  God.  The  supplication  is  ad- 
dressed not  to  the  material  representation,  but  to  the  person 
represented.  The  likeness,  tne  production  of  the  painter  or 
the  statuary,  is  a  mere  memorial  of  the  original,  as  a  portrait  is 

I  B«ll.  ii.  30     JaeniR,  4.  414. 
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of  a  friendL  The  sensible  resemblance,  in  the  one  casCy 
awakens  friendship  :  and,  in  the  other,  kindles  devotion,  assists 
the  memory,  and  communicates  instruction.  The  copy  raises 
the  soul,  in  holy  gratitude  and  piety,  to  the  great  exemplar,  as 
time,  painted  with  its  hour-glass,  reminds  the  spectator  of  its 
motion  and  fleetness.* 

Pictures,  in  this  system,  are  the  books  of  the  unlearned, 
which,  in  the  unlettered  mind,  awaken  trains  of  holy  thought 
and  meditation.  The  eflSgy  or  painting,  which,  in  this  manner, 
is  the  book  of  the  illiterate,  is  also  the  ornament  of  the  temple. 
These  partizans  of  modem  refinement  seldom  use  the  term 
worship  or  adoration,  but  honour,  esteem,  homage,  respect,  or 
veneration.  These  allow  no  more  respect  for  the  material 
form,  than  a  Jew  would  feel  for  the  ark,  or  the  altar,  wr  a 
Christian  for  the  Bible  or  the  sacramental  elements.* 

Such,  on  this  topic,  is  the  refined  system  of  many,  and  among 
the  rest,  of  Thomassin,  Bossuet,  Alexander,  Juenin,  Du  Pin, 
Grother,  Challenor,  and  Lanciano.,  Statements  of  this  kind  are 
very  convenient  in  the  kingdoms  of  Protestantism  and  safety ; 
but  the  authors  were  prudent  in  publishing  their  opinions  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  Spain,  Portugal,  Goa,  and  the  inqui- 
sition. 

The  second  class  honour  images  with  an  inferior  or  imperfect 
worship.  These,  however,  offer  no  Latria  or  supreme  adora- 
tion to  the  pencilled  resemblance.  This  homage,  they  ascribe 
only  to  the  Almighty.  But  the  copy,  they  contend,  is  entitled 
to  veneration,  on  account  of  its  deoication  and  similarity  to  the 
prototype.  This  worship,  Bellarmine  calls  imperfect,  and 
Juenin  internal  or  absolute.     This  faction  include  a  numerous 

5 arty  in  the  Romish  communion,  among  whom  are  Bellarmine^ 
iaronius,  Estius,  Godeau,  and  Spondanus.' 
This  class,  Bellarmine  has  shewn,  maintain  the  same  system 
as  the  second  Nicene  council.  The  Niceans  represented  images 
as  holy,  communicating  holiness,  and  entitled  to  the  same  vene- 
ration as  the  gospels.  The  infallible  synod  also  condemned 
those  who  used  pictures  only  for  assisting  the  memory,  and  not 
for  adoration.^ 

.  The  Trentine  professed  to  follow  thei^icene  council.  The 
former,  however,  seems  on  this  subject  to  have  modified,  if  not 
contradicted  the  latter.     The  Niceans  characterized  images  as 

^  NoQ  qtu>d  credaiur  inesse  aliqua  Divinitas  Tel  virtos,  vel  quod  ab  eia  fit 
aliquid  petendum,  vel  qaod  fiducia  m  ima^nibos  sit  figenda.     Labo.  20.  171. 

Bell.  II.  20.  Juenin,  4.  415.  Oother,  o.  1.  Bom.  f  4.  Fleory,  197.  Chdl- 
lon.  c.  27. 

'  Qodeaa,  5.  13.  Crabb.  3.  748.  Peraonne  n'adore  le  boif.  On  adore  Dieu,  et 
en  on  certain  sens,  on  n'adore  que  lai  seal.    Bossuet,  Op.  1.  445»  448 

*  BeU.  U.  20,  25.    Godeau,  5.  512.    Labb.  8.  700. 

«  I>a  Pin,  2.  42.    BeU.  II.  21.    Bin.  5.  530. 


faofy)  wh&e  the  Trentine  accoanted  tkese  painted  and  sctdp 
tured  fonns  void  of  any  virtue.  The  worship  and  adoration 
of  the  Nicene  assembly  are,  in  the  canons  of  Trent,  reduced  to 
h(Miour  and  veneration.  The  Latin  synod,  which  met  after  the 
retbrmation,  had,  in  some  measure,  to  follow  the  advanced 
state  of  literature  and  philosophy,  and  to  present  a  more  rational 
view  of  the  subject  than  the  Grecian  convention,  which  issued 
its  decisions  in  an  age  of  barbarism  and  superstition* 

The  third  class  prefer  the  same  adoration  to  the  representa- 
tion ae  to  the  represented.  The  copy,  taken  in  connexion  with 
die  pattern,  is,  according  to  these  authors,  entitled  to  eqael 
veneration,  as  the  royal  robe,  which  adorns  a  king,  shares  the 
honours  of  majesty.  The  likeness  of  Crod  or  his  Son,  in  mental 
conjunction  with  the  original,  is  therefore  the  object  of  Latria 
or  divine  adoration.  The  eflBgy  of  Lady  Mary  is  to  receive 
H^perdulia  or  intermediate  worship ;  while  the  statue  of  the 
gamt  or  the  martyr  can  claim  only  DuKa  or  inferior  honour 
and  veneration.  This  honour,  however,  is  only  relative. 
Bellarmine,  entangled  in  the  intricacy  and  absurdity  of  hie 
statements  on  this  topic,  extricates  himself  by  hair-breadth  and 
unintelligible  distinctions.  This  is  the  system  of  Aquinas, 
Cajetan,  Bonaventure,  Antoninus,  Turrecrema,  Turrian, 
Vasquez,  and  the  schoolmen.* 

The  Romish  communion,  in  general,  ascribes  supreme  wor- 
ship to  the  cross.  Aquinas,  with  the  utmost  perspicuity  and 
without  any  equivocation,  attributes  Latria  or  sovereign  wor*» 
ship  to  the  cross  as  well  as  to  our  Lord's  image.  According  to 
the  Angelic  doctor,  *  the  cross  is  to  be  worshipped  with  Latria^ 
which  is  also  to  be  addressed  to  Jesus  and  his  image.**  The 
schoolmen,  in  general,  supported  the  same  system,  and  main- 
tained that  *  Latrian  adoration  is  due  to  the  holy  cross  and  t6 
the  image  of  Immanuel.' 

Similar  idolatry  is  encouraged  in  the  Roman  pontifical,  mis- 
sal, breviary,  and  processional.  The  Pontifical  expressly  de- 
clares that  *  Latna  is  due  to  the  cross.'  Divine  worship,  in 
this  manner,  is  addressed  to  a  wooden  deity.  The  missal, 
published  by  the  authority  of  Pius,  Clement,  and  Urban,  enjoins, 
*  The  clergy  and  laity  on  bended  knees  to  sbdore  the  cross. 
The  whole  choir,  in  the  mean  time,  sing,  *  Thy  cross,  O  Lord, 
we  adore ;  for  by  the  wood  of  the  cross,  the  whole  world  is 
filled  with  joy.'  The  breviary,  revised  and  cowected  also  by 
pontifical  authority,  contains  the  following  hymns  and  petitions, 

1  Bell.  II.  20.    Juenin,  4.  414.    Aquin.  iii.  25.  IV.  P.  140. 

Badem  adoratione,  qua  adoratar  prototApmiii  adorandam  eflse  imaginem  qjnt: 
at  sic  imago  Ohristi  et  Doi  adoranda  est  latnA.    Faber,  1.  121.     Dens,  5.  88,^5. 

*  Somt  Thomas  attribue  k  la  Oroix,  le  onlte  de  Latria,  qid  est  le  culte  saprefAe. 
BoMoet,  Geuvres,  1.  448. 
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sctppUcatiog  the  cioss  fcr  righteousness,  pardon,  and  salvalioQ. 
*  Hail,  O  cross,  our  only  hope  :  increase  righteousness  to  the 
pious  and  bestow  pardon  on  the  guilty.  Save  the  present 
assembly,  met  this  day  for  thy  praise.  O  venerable  cross,  that 
has  procured  salvation  for  the  vrretched.  Thy  cross,  O  Lord, 
we  adore,  and  we  commemorate  thy  glorious  passion.'  Similar 
prayers  are  found  in  the  processional,  edited  by  Urban,  Inno- 
cent, Alexander,  and  Clement:  and  stron^r  language  of 
adoratbn  could  not  be  addressed  to  God.^  This  homage  and 
these  requests,  ofiered  to  the  wood  and  accompanied  with  all 
the  mummery  of  bowing,  kissing,  kneeUng,  lighting,  incensing, 
and  prostration,  are  nothing  less  than  bare-&ced  idolatry, 
exhibited  in  noon-day  without  a  shadow  to  screen  its  nakedness 
or  deformity. 

Bossuet  indeed  Xvould  excuse  the  impiety,  by  representing 
the  cross,  though  made  of  wood  and  so  denominated,  as  a 
poetical  expression  or  figurative  language  for  Immanuel,  who 
suflfered  crucifixion.  The  adoration,  therefore,  on  the  occasioo, 
is,  it  would  appear,  only  metaphorical  idolatry.  This,  no  doubt, 
was  a  happy  discovery.  The  learned  bishop,  by  his  superior 
discernment,  might  see  how  Ufeless  timber  could,  by  a  trope, 
be  transubstantiated  into  the  living  Saviour.  He  might  plaster 
his  conscience  and  display  his  ingenuity,  by  such  evasion  or 
subterfuge.  But  the  unlettered  worshipper  might  have  less 
refinement,  and  possess  less  acquaintance  with  figures  of  speech 
and  license  of  poetry.  The  metaphor  might,  to  the  people,  be 
hard  of  digestion.  A  plain  man  might,  in  his  simplicity,  think 
that  wood,  though  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  is  wood,  and  not 
Jehovah. 

The  many  kinds  of  worship,  ascribed  to  images  by  Romish 
doctors,  shew  their  disagreement,  shuffling,  and  difficulty,  as 
well  as  the  absurdity  of  their  system.  Latria,  Dulia,  Hyper- 
dulia,  sovereign,  supreme,  divine,  subordinate,  inferior,  impro- 
per, relative,  outward,  reductive,  analo^cal,  accidental,  imper- 
fect and  honorary  worship,  all  these  epithets  and  distinctions 
and  many  more,  have  been  used  by  Romish  theologians,  to 

*  Orox  Ohristi  est  adoranda  adoratione  Latriie.  A^oin.  III.  2S.  iv.  Badem  rev^- 
rentia  axhibeatar  imagitii  Ohristi  et  ipn  Chrkto ;  eja»  imago  sit  adoratknie  ktiis 
adoranda.    Aquinas.  III.  Q.  25.  art  III.  F.  140. 

SchoUsticos  iUos,  qui  Chrisd  imagini,  atqoe  sanctissitiiae  cmci  Latriae  cultiiBi 
tribadndmn  esse.    8p<m.  787.  VIL 
Orox  Legati  Apostolici  erit  ad  dextram,  quia  Latria  iDi  debetar.    Pon.  Rom.  3fS 
Clerici  et  laici,  ter  genibus  flexis  crocem  adoranL    Proper  lignum,  gandram  m 
mdverso  mtmdo.    Miss.  Rom.  157.  158. 

O  Crux,  ave  spes  muoa, 
AujB^e  pils  juBtitiam, 
Reisque  dooa  veniam. 
Solre  praesentem  catervam,  In  tuis  hodie  laadibus  congregatem.     O  crox  veno- 
rabilis  quae  salutem  attulisti  miseris.    Brev.  Rom.  983,  983.    Process.  Rom.  306. 
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evade  difficulty  or  explain  nonsense.  These,  they  wield  with 
eaual  resolution  and  fury  against  heretic^  and  against  esich 
other.  The  popish  advocate  finds  himself  opposed  to  the 
ancients,  and  exposed  to  their  heaviest  artillery.  But  he  escapes 
by  a<listinction.  His  system  differs  from  some  Pope  or  council. 
But  all  is  reconciled  by  the  mediation  of  some  lucky  epithet  or 
some  useful  discrimination :  and  these  are  numerous  and  ready 
on  every  occEision  of  difficulty. 

Such,  on  this  topic,  is  the  unity  of  Romanism.  Its  councils 
and  doctors,  like  the  workmen  of  Babel  at  the  confusion  of 
'  speech,  are  unintelligible  and  contradictory.  Papal  theologians 
and  schoolmen,  for  the  purpose  of  reconaling  their  jarring  sys- 
tems, have  recourse  to  nair-breadth  distinctions,  which  involve 
their  works  in  midnight  obscurity.  The  discrepancy  of  their 
councils  is  augmented  by  the  war  of  commentators,  who  rival 
each  other  in  nonsense  and  hostility. 

Image  worship,  in  all  its  forms,  is  a  variation  from  scrip tuix^ 
authority,  and  from  Jewish  and  C  hristian  antiquity.  The  Jewish 
Aeology  and  usage  excluded  all  pencilled,  graven,  and  sculp- 
tured representations.  The  God  of  the  Hebrews,  in  the  second 
commandment,  which  many  popish  catechisms  have  prudently 
omitted,  forbids  making  and  adoring  the  Ukeness  of  any  thing 
in  heaven  or  earth.  The  Jewish  legislator,  actuated  by  inspira- 
tion, cautioned  Israel  against  the  formation  of  any  graven  or 
stony  effigy,  for  the  purpose  of  bowing  down  to  such  a  senseless 
statue.  He  wamea  the  Jews  against  shaping  the  likeness  of 
any  beast,  fowl,  fish,  or  reptile,  and  against  worshipping  the 
sun,  moon,  or  stars  of  heaven.*  Perversity  itself,  one  would 
think,  could  scarcely  misundersti\nd  or  misrepresent  language, 
which  possesses  such  perspicuity  t^nd  precision.  The  interdic- 
tion comprehends  every  likeness  or  v^ffigy,  which,  if  worshipped, 
become  m  a  scriptural  sense  an  idol. 

Pope  Adrian,  the  second  Nicene  covmcfl,  and  many  modems, 
have  pretended  to  find  examples  of  their  system  in  the  cherubim 
and  brazen  serpent.  But  these,  unhappily  for  the  Romish 
theology,  were  neither  images  of  saints  nor  objects  of  worship. 
The  cherubim  overshadowed  the  mercy-seat  in  the  inner  court 
of  the  temple,  where  they  were  not  even  seen,  and,  if  possible, 
still  less  worshipped  by  the  Hebrews.  No  evidence  of  their 
adoration  indeed  nas  b^en  attempted,  Adrian  and  the  Niceans, 
as  an  evidence  of  their  infallibility,  have,  in  this  case,  substitu- 
ted an  assumption  for  proof.  Aquinas,  Vasquez,  Lorin,  Azorius, 
and  Visorius,  Popish  theologians,  admit  that  no  adoration  was 
addressed  to  the  cherubim.* 

^  Leyitioos  xzvi.  1.    Deateronomy  iv.  15. 

*  Seraphim  non  ponebanttir  ad  oaltnin,  Aqoin.  1.  328.  Labb.  8*  1398.  Onbb* 
S.  4Sa.    Alex.  14.589.    BeU.  H.  12. 
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Tbe  bra2eQ  serpent,  typical  of  the  healing  Emmanuel,  cooU 
not  be  the  image  of  a  beautiful  saint  A  serpent  could  not  re- 
semble 'the  human  face  divine.'  The  beauty  of  tbe  one  could 
not  be  represented  by  the  other's  deformity,  which  is  calcula- 
ted to  excite  horror  rather  than  veneration.  Serpentine  subtilty 
presents  a  contrast  rather  than  a  similarity  to  th^  holy  men  and 
women,  especially  to  the  latter,  raised  to  the  honour  of  Roman 
canonization.  These,  characterized,  as  all  know,  by  innocence 
and  purity,  are  a  foil  to  an  animal  distinguished  by  its  noxious- 
ness and  deceit. 

The  Jews,  immured  in  barbarism,  had  estabhshed,  it  would 
seem,  no  manufactory  of  saints  similar  to  the  Roman  process, 
which  has  been  so  useful  in  the  days  of  modem  improvement 
and  popery.  The  Hebrews  were  allowed  to  pass  to  heaven  or 
purgatory  without  any  apotheosis  or  beatification.  The  serpent, 
which  the  Jewish  legislator  made  of  brass,  was  exposed  to  tbe 
view  of  Israel,  but  never  recommended  to  their  adoration.  No 
insinuation  of  the  kind  is  found  in  all  the  inspired  canon.  The 
Hebrews  indeed,  prone,  like  modem  papists,  to  idolatry,  began, 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  to  bum  incense  to  that  monument  of 
Jewish  antiquity.  But  the  Jewish  sovereign,  moved,  like  the 
Emperors,  Leo,  Constantino,  and  Theophilus,  with  holy  ardour 
for  the  honour  of  God,  shattered  the  object  of  idolatry  into 
fragments.^ 

Gregory  the  Second  represents  Ozias,  who  lived  eighty-fbtir 
years  before  the  event  and  wsis  great  grand-firther  to  Hezekiah, 
as  the  breaker  of  the  brazen  serpent  Ozias,  says  the  pontiff 
to  the  emperor,  was  your  brother  and  displayed  the  same  perti- 
nacity. His  holiness,  having  spent  in  worshipping  images  the 
time,  which  he  should  have  devoted  to  the  readmg  of  the  Bible, 
was  ignorant  that  the  breaking  of  the  serpent '  was  right  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord.'  His  LifaUibility  also  makes  *  David  bring 
the  brazen  serpent  and  the  holy  ark  into  the  Jewish  temple, 
though  the  Hebrew  monarch,  as  all  except  his  hoUness  knew, 
died  before  the  erection  of  that  sacred  edifice  which  was  buik 
by  Solomon.'*  This  was  very  clever  in  his  holiness,  and  a 
fine  specimen  of  this  terrestrial  god's  infidlibiUty.  Few,  it  is 
probaole,  could  have  effected  such  an  achievement.  His 
supremacy,  in  his  unerring  wisdom,  should  have  explained  the 
means  by  which,  with  so  great  facility,  he  conveyed  the  serpent 
and  the  ark  into  a  house  that  was  a  non-entity.  He  should 
have  described  the  manner  and  wonderfid  machinery,  which 
deposited  the  two  Jewish  implements  with  so  much  safety  in 


>  2  f3ngB,  xTiH.  4 
*  niom  Berpeaten 
Okttf .  in  LabD.  8.  658.    Bin.  5.  505.    Ohron.  ixyL  23.  et  zxyii.  9,  xxviiL  87. 


*  niom  serpeatem  sonctificatafl  David,  una  cam  orca  saneta  in  templnm  inrexit. 
'    '-abb,  8. —     -     "^  •  ^- 
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an  aaboilt  fabric  and  under  an  unfonned  roof.  Gre^iy  was 
a  valuable  head  of  the  church,  a  precious  vicar-ffenersuof  God, 
and  a  useful  teacher  of  all  Christians.  His  infaUibility,  notwith- 
standing these  and  many  other  blunders  of  his  own,  had  the 
hardihood  to  upbraid  the  emperor  Leo  with  his  ignorance  and 
stupidity.  Having  characterized  the  emperor  as  a  mere  ninny, 
his  holiness,  in  his  sacerdotal  modesty  and  Christian  humili^, 
represented  himself  as  *  an  earthly  deity.' 

Image  worship  is  a  variation  from  the  Christian  as  well  as 
from  the  Jewish  revelation.  The  superstition  receives  no  coun- 
tenance fix)m  the  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  Pc^ 
Adrian,  in  a  letter  read  and  approved  in  the  second  Nicene 
<x>uncil,  could  muster  only  one  quotation  in  the  New  Testament 
in  favour  of  idolatry  ;  and  this,  his  infallibility  was  obliged  to 

Ejrvert  to  make  it  answer  his  purpose.  Jacob,  according  to 
s  holiness,  followed  by  the  Rhemists,  'adored  the  top  of  his 
rod.'  The  patriarch,  on  this  supposition,  must  through  age 
have  been  doting.  His  adoration,  if  his  infallibili^r  and  the 
Rhemists  were  not  mistaken,  was  addressed  to  a  very  humble 
deity ;  and  was  certainly  the  offspring  of  bad  taste  as  well  as 
little  sense-  Adrian,  to  maintain  a  siUy  system,  makes  an  idiot 
of  Jacob.  All,  however,  is  the  effect  of  mistranslation  and 
misrepresentation.  The  patriarch  was  not  a  fool;  but  the 
Pope,  supported  in  the  rear  by  the  Nicene  council  and  the 
Rhemish  annotators,  was  a  knave.  Hoary  Israel,  worn  out 
with  age  and  infirmity,  leaned  on  his  staff,  whilst,  in  faith,  he 
adored  God  and  blessed  the  sons  of  Joseph.  The  pontiff,  the 
Niceans,  and  the  Rhemists,  unfaithful  to  the  original,  have, 
with  unblushing  impudence  and  perversity,  omitted  the  pre- 
position, andj  in  consequence,  msule  the  Hebrew  prophet 
worship  the  worthless  wood,  the  produce  of  the  soil.  The 
Rhemists  besides  have,  with  shameless  effrontery,  accused  the 
Protestants  of  mistranslation  and  corruption  of  the  Greek, 
which  contains  the  preposition.^ 

The  Niceans,  varying  on  this  topic  from  fact  and  reason,  vary 
also  from  themselves.  Having  made  the  patriarch  worship  a 
walking-stick,  the  infallible  famers  wheelea  to  the  right  about, 
and  denied  point-blank  that  his  adoration  was  addressed  to  the 
wood.  Jacob,  says  Adrian  approved  by  the  Niceans,  worship 
ped  not  the  stick,  but  Joseph.^     The  unerring  synod,  in  sheer 

1  Jacob  snmmitatem  virgse  filii  Joseph  deosoolatas  est  Labb.  8.  754  Bin.  5. 
558.    Hebrews,  xi.  21.    . 

*  Nod  quod  virgam  fllam,  sed  tenentem  earn,  in  signum  diledtionii,  tuloravit. 
Grabb.  2.  480. 

Ligniim  noa  adoravit,  sed  per  lignum,  Joseph.    Labb.  8.  1400. 

Jacob,  in  «ammitate  virgs  Joseph  adorasso  dicitor,  non  sane  Ugno  iliom  caltnm 
^bens.    JLabb.  8.  1423. 
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contradiction,  proceeded,  on  the  same  subject  and  nearly  is 
the  same  breath,  both  to  affirm  and  deny. 

The  Rhemists  on  this  point  vary  from  the  Niceans,  who  had 
differed  from  themselves.  The  former  make  the  Jewish  seer 
worship  the  end  of  a  rod.  The  latter  affirm  that  his  adoration 
was  addressed  to  his  son ;  though,  soaring  nobly  above  all  con* 
sistency,  th^  had,  in  the  preceding  sentence,  represented  a 
walking-staff  as  the  object  of  his  homage.  Agreed  in  imputing 
Molatry  to  Jacob,  these  two  interpreters  difler  in  attempung  to 
account  for  the  impiety.  Jacob,  say  the  Niceans,  acted  nom 
regard  to  his  son  and  a  partiality  to  the  staff,  which,  these 
fiithers  discovered  by  their  infallibility  belonged  to  Joseph. 
The  patriarch,  say  the  Rhemists,  was  moved  by  a  veneration 
for  the  rod,  which,  the  sage  annotators  discovered  without 
any  infdHibility,  perfigured  the  sceptre  and  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah.' 

The  council  and  the  annotators,  jarring  in  this  way  with  one 
another,  gainsay  the  ablest  Jewish  translators,  Chrisuan  fethers, 
and  Popish  commentators.  The  English  Protestant  transla- 
tion agrees  with  those  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  the  Targums 
of  Onkelos  and  Jerusalem.*  Aquila,  Symmachus  and  Onkelos, 
in  Origen,  Calmet,  and  Walton,  render  the  parallel  passage  in 
Genesis,  *  Israel,  worshipped,  turning  towards  the  head  of  his 
couch.*  According  to  tne  Targum  of  Jerusalem,  *  Jacob 
praised  God  on  his  bed.' 

The  Popish  version,  varying  fix)m  the  Jewisji  critics  Aquila, 
Symmachus,'  and  Onkelos,  varies  also  fix)m  the  Christian 
fethers,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Theodoret,  and  a  Parisian  synod.' 
Jerome  translates  the  Hebrew,  '  Israel,  turning  to  the  head  of 
the  bed,  adored  God.'  According  to  the  comment  of  Augus- 
tine on  Paul's  words  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  **  Jacob, 
leaning  on  the  end  of  his  staff,  worshipped  God."  Theodoret's 
interpretation  is  similar  to  Augustine's.  Israel,  according  to 
this  expositor  on  Genesis,  *  worshipped,  reclining  his  head  on 
his  staff  which  he  held  in  his  n^ht  hautd.'  The  Parisian 
council's  interpretation  in  824,  coincides  with  that  of  Jerome, 
Augustine,  and  Theodoret. 

The  second  synod  of  Nice  and  the  translators  of  Rheims, 
differing  from  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Theodoret,  differ  also 

I  Crabb,  2.  480.    Rbem.  on  Heb.  xi.  21. 

^  Upoatxvrr^aiv  lapaafk  tftt  trpt  xc^oXj^ir  t*!;;  x3Um^*     AqniL  In  Qrig.  Hex.  1.  52. 

ll^o6ixvvfitiv  lafoarfk  tin  fo  axpov  fjj^;  xXtt^(.  Grig.  Hex.  1.  52.  Calm.  29. 
742.    Walton,  6.  8.    . 

^  Adoravit  Israel,  conversns  ad  lectiili  capat.    Jerom.  1.  52. 

Se  inclinvait  ad  Deam  adoraodam,  id  ntiqne  feciase  sopier  cacomen  Tirgs  umi 
q«am  bio  ferebat,  nt  taper  earn,  caput  inoliinndo  adonocet.    Aug.  3.  418. 

npoMjnw^aty  f /CmcSumk  f^  fofihiA  tifv  jM^tAjfr.    Theodoret,  1.  71. 
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fiom  the  learned  traoslators  Simon,  Capellns,  Houbigam, 
Haaselan,  Csesareus,  VataUus,  Pagnin,  ana  Montanus,  as  well 
as  from  the  Syriac,  Samaritan,  and  Vulgate.  All  these  represent 
Jacob  as  worshipping,  leaning  on  the  head  of  his  staff  or  bed* 
The  Vulgate  of  Genesis,  faitnful  to  the  Hebrew,  inserts  the 
preposition:  and  the  Douay  translators  accordingly  have 
followed  the  Latin,  and  allovwd  the  patriarch  to  adore,  not  a 
rod,  but  Jehovah.  The  preposition,  which  is  found  in  the 
Greek  Septuagint  cited  by  Paul,  is  now  omitted  in  the  Latin 
of  the  Vulgate  ;  though  used  in  the  days  of  Augustine  in  some 
of  the  more  correct  manuscripts.* 

The  Niceans  and  Rhemists,  clashing  with  other  expositors 
and  translators,  disagree  with  the  ablest  Popish  commentators, 
such  as  Bede,  Lyra,  Erasmus,  Quesnel,  and  Calmet,  who  per- 
mit Jacob  to  worship  the  Almighty .^    The  patriarch,  says  Bede, 

*  adored  God.'  According  to  Lyra,  *  Israel,  being  old,  held  a 
staff  on  which  he  reclined  m  adonng  God.  The  meaning  is  not, 
that  he  adored  the  top  of  his  staff;  but  that  he  adored  God, 
leaning  on  the  top  of  his  staff.'     Christians,  says  Erasmus, 

*  abhorred,  at  that  time,  the  adoration  of  any  created  object,  and 
kept  this  honour  only  for  God.  Jacob,  says  Quesnel,  *  wor- 
shipped God,  leaning  on  his  staff.'  The  Jewish  prophet,  says 
the  learned  and  judicious  Calmet, '  adored  God,  supported  on 
the  end  of  his  staff.  He  leaned  his  head  on  his  staff  to  worship 
God.' 

Pope  Gregory,  who  had  made  Ozias  break  the  brazen  serpent 
before  he  was  born,  and  David  bring  it  into  the  temple  before 
it  was  built,  discovered  another  argument  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment Jesus  said,  '*  where  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles 
be  gathered."  The  Lord,  says  Gregory,  was  the  carcass. 
The  eagles  were  men  of  piety,  who,  according  to  his  infallibility, 
flew  aloft  like  eagles  to  Jerusalem,  and  pourtrayed  Jesus,  James, 
Stephen,  and  the  maityrs.*  The  portraits,  taken  as  they  were 
from  real  life,  being  eidiibited  to  the  whole  world,  men,  engaged 
by  the  holy  representations,  forsook  the  worship  of  Satan  ibr 
the  worship  of  these  striking  likenesses  of  Jesus,  James,  and 

^  Alex.  14.  753.  Simon,  in  Loco.  O&lm.  23.  742.  EstiaB,  2.  1049.  Hoabig. 
1.  155.    Montan.  1.  60.    Walton,  1.  214.    Aug.  3.  418. 

*  Adoravit  Doom.    Beda,  6.  811. 

Qnia  erat  senex,  habebat  bacnlom,  rapar  h^jos  •nmmitatem  mtebatnr,  in  ado- 
rando  Deam.  Undo  nan  est  intelHgendam,  qnod  adoravit  snmmitatem  Tirgs  vel 
bacnli,  aed  adoravit  penm»  innixoa  saper  baonlom.^  ^7^  ^  ^^* 

In  tantoni}  eo  tempore,  abhorrebant  ab  adorandia  ullis  rebof  creatii,  loli  Deo, 
hoc  honoris  aervantes.    Brasm.  6.  1015. 

n  adora  Dieo,  appay^  far  le  baton.    Qneanel,  4.  333. 

n  adora  Dieo,  mpqy6  sor  Textremit^  de  son  baton.  H  penoka  la  t^te  anr  m 
baton  pour  adorer  Dieo.    Oalmet,  28.  741. 

*  Oonstos  atttem  cadaver.  Aqoils,  in  snblime  Yolantdfl»  refigioal  aont  boodnaa 
Ubb.  8.655,770.    Bin.  5.  503.    Matt  xxhr.  88. 
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Stephen.     This  was  very  sensible  in  the  vicar-general  of  Godf 
and  makes  the  thing  very  clear.     Some  heretical  critics,  indeed, 
who  are  too  officious,  have  wondered  how  the  supreme  pontiff 
obtained  his  information ;  while  many  have  had  the  temerity 
to  hint  that  the  proselytism,  on  this  supposition,  was  only  from 
one  kind  of  idolatry  to  another.     Some,  too,  supposing  through 
ignorance  or  mistake  that  the*  world  was  converted  by  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  have  questioned  the  use  of  images  in 
the  important  work.     But  these  heretics,  always  meddlmg  and 
troublesome,  have,  in  these  insinuations,  shewn,  as  usual,  their 
insufferable  impertinence.    The  second  Nicene  council, on  these 
kinds  of  topics,  deprecated,  in  their  usual  prudence,  all  narrow 
and  unnecessary  scrutiny.     The  Roman  hierarch*s  exposition 
contains  a  momentous  discovery,  which,  in  importance  and 
utility,  rivals  those  of  Montanus,  Swedenborg,  and  Southcott, 
and  must  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  himself  and  his  friends. 
His  infalUbility's  comment  is  like  the  raving  of  a  man  who  is 
crazy,  and  who  has  escaped  from  the  responsibility  which  might 
be  supposed  to  attend  on  sanity  of  intellect.     The  ponira's 
interpretation  presents  an  unequalled  specimen  of  jargon.     The 
father  and  teacher  of  all  Christians,  on  this  occasion,  has  carried 
nonsense  to  a  state  of  unqualified  perfection  which  fears  no 
rivalry. 

Such  is  the  specimen  of  arguments,  for  this  system,  taken 
from  the  Bible  and  founded  on  Scriptural  authority,  ftfamy 
others  of  the  same  kind  and  equally  silly  might  be  produced. 
But  the  Nicene  logic,  if  it  deserve  the  name,  is  unworthy  of 
repetition.  The  reasoning  resembles  the  mockery  of  a  S^rot  or 
some  other  satirist,  who,  in  a  keen  vein  of  irony,  exposed  the 
cause  which  he  pretended  to  advocate.  Gregory,  Aorian,  and 
the  Nicene  council,  it  would  seem,  wished  to  excite  a  laugh  at 
their  own  expense. 

Symbolical  worship  is  a  variation  from  ecclesiastical  antiquity, 
as  well  as  from  Scriptural  authority.  The  early  frttbers^copy- 
ing  the  example  of  the  Jewish  prophets  and  Christian  apostles, 
exploded  the  impiety  from  their  system.  These  disclaimed  the 
worship  of  images  as  the  invention  of  Satan,  injurious  to  devo- 
tion, and  deceitful,  as  books  for  the  unlearned,  as  monitors  for 
the  memor3r,  or  aids  for  piety. 

The  partizans  of  emblematic  worship,  driven  from  the  fort- 
ress of  Scriptural  authority  and  authentic  history,  have  in- 
trenched themselves  behind  the  wonders  of  legendary  tales  and 
miraculous  testimony.  Fabrications  and  miracles  have,  in  the 
absence  of  Scriptural  and  historical  evidence,  been  sought  for 
the  support  of  a  system  inconsistent  with  reason  and  Revela- 
tion.   The  second  Nicene  council  coUected  a  vast  accumukuioo 
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<^  tins  rubbish,  and  have  been  fc41owed  in  modem  times  by 
Baronius,  Bellarn^et  Bimu8,  TniriaQo,  Maimbourg,  and 
Aiexandery  who  have  traoscribed  the  fiction3  and  emblazoned 
^e  ^  lying  wonders'  of  Evagrius,  Nicepfaorus^  Damascen,  and 
Theodoras.  A  few  of  these  will  sh^w  the  ignorance  and 
-credulky  of  the  ancient  and  modern  patrons  of  idolatry* 

The  portrait  of  Jesus,  sent  to  Abgarus^  King  of  Edessat 
claims  tne  first  places  His  Edessan  majesty,  it  seems,  sent 
Ananias  to  Judea  to  draw  the  Messiah's  likeness.  This  task 
the  artist  attempted,  but  could  not  perform,  on  account  of  the 
splendour  which  radiated  from  Emmanuel's  countenance. 
Seeii^  the  painter's  embarrassment,  Jesus  washed  his  &oe» 
and,  in  a  miraculous  manner,  impressed  his  sacred  and  divine 
likeness  on  a  linen  cloth,  which,  with  the  politest  attention,  he 
banded  to  Ananias.  The  Son  of  God,  says  Pope  Gregory, 
sent  Abgarus  his  glorious  face,  which  the  sovereign  of  Edessa 
worshipped  with  great  devotion.^  This  portrait,  wonderful  to 
teU*  the  work  of  no  mortal  pencil,  the  creation  of  the  Divine 
original,  was  left  during  a  tedious  la^se  of  five  hundred  yearsy 
to  slumb^  on  the  niche  of  a  wall,  from  which*  after  long  obKv- 
ion,  it  was  .released  by  the  hand  of  superstition  or  credulity* 
The  unpencilled  picture,  made  without  hands,  became  the 
palladium  of  the  nation's  safety,  and  delivered  the  Edessans 
fiom  the  arms  of  the  Persians.  The  silfy  fabrication,  in  reality, 
unknown  in  the  days  of  Eusebius,  was  the  invention  of  the 
sixth  century.  The  Syrian  legend,  which  adorned  the  annals 
of  superstition  and  credulity,  constituted  the  panoply  of  Gregory, 
DaoDuucen,  and  the  second  Nicene  council. 

Images  of  lady  Mary,  as  well  as  of  her  son,  adorned  the  altar 
and  edified  the  faithful.  Arnold,  it  seems,  in  his  peregrinations 
in  Palestine,  saw  an  extraordinary  likenessof  her  ladyship.  This 
portrait  had  been  drawn  on  wooil,  which  afterward,  wonderful 
Id  tell,  was  transformed  into  human  mould  and  assumed  a  living 
form  and  substance.  Fle^  gi^w  over  the  wood  of  the  taUet, 
and  over  the  colours  of  the  pencil.^  The  incarnated  painting 
began  to  emit  a  fragrant  oil,  which  healed  the  disorders  of  afi 
kimls  of  men.  Christians,  Jews,  and  Saracens.  The  medicinal 
finid  continued,  from  age  to  age,  to  flow  without  any  diminu- 
tion either  in  quantity  or  effect. 

John,  who  was  a  hermit  and  who  lived  in  a  cave  in  Palestine, 
twenty  miles  firom  Jerusalem,  worshipped  an  image  of  lady 
Mary  with  h^r  son  in  her  arms,  before  which,  in  his  cell,  M 


^  S*OFam  «t  glorioMiiL  fiunem  saam  ad  eom  mkit    Greg,  ad  L«o.    Labb.  a 
.     -         -P^— XI.    B^       ^  '  ^'     

mam  ei 

O.IX. 


«55.    Spon.  SfrXXIII.    Bvag^.  IV.  27.    Cedren.  1,  140.    Bin,  5.  716.  ^^^_ 

*  Pictora  laper  lignam  eat  mcamata,  et  oleum  miiirime  odotiferam  emitter* 
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icept  a  candle  always  bumiog.  The  solitary  made  fireqaent 
peiegrmations  to  Sna,  to  the  gieat  desert,  and  to  Jerusalenit 
for  we  important  pui]x)se  of  adoring  the  holy  cross.  He  was 
also  a  ereat  YoCaiy  of  the  martyrs ;  and  shewiitg  no  mercy  to 
hit  nnfortanate  feet^  which  be  wore  for  the  good  of  his  sotd,  be 
▼isited  Theodorusv  John,  Sergius,  and  Tecla.  His  journey 
would,  at  a  time,  occupy  two,  mtXTr  or  six  months ;  and,  during 
Us  absence,  he  committed  the  light  to  the  care  of  ber  ladyship, 
to  prevent  the  mother  and  son  firom  being  in  darkness.  Toe 
anchoret  travelled,  and  left  the  queen  of  heaven  to  snuff  the 
'  candle.  The  mother  of  God  executed  the  humUe  task  widi 
great  fideli^.  John^  on  his  retm:ti  fiom  bis  holy  and  useM 
pilgrimages,  found  the  candle  always  baming,  and  notwith- 
standing his  long  absence,  remaining,  through  her  ladyship'^ 
attention,  not  the  least  wasted.' 

The  cross,  like  the  images  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  became  die 
object  of  worship  and  the  agent  of  miracles.  Theodoras,  accord^ 
in£;  to  Bede  and  Oodeao^  brought  the  true  cross  from  Jem- 
sadem  to  Constantinople,  and  deposited  it  in  the  lemple  of 
Bdphia.  This  wooden  deity  was  there  exhibited  on  the  Thursday, 
Fnday,  and  Saturday  of  holy-week,  for  the  adoration  of  rae 
laymen,  the  women,  and  the  clergy.  Thela3rmen  on  Thursday 
adored  the  jointed  divinity,  who,'^in  all  probability,  was  worm- 
eaten,  but  still  perhaps  respectable  as  Priapus.  The  women, 
on  Friday,  performed  tbe  sublime  and  august  ceremony,  and 
the  clergy,  on  Saturday,  engaged,  witb  great  piety  and  edi£k:a* 
tion,  in  the  same  duty.  The  god  was  then  locked  in  a  chest, 
to  sleep  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  During  the  display,  and  wh3e 
the  cross  lay  on  the  altar,  the  temple  was  filled  witn  a  wonder- 
ful odour.  His  transverse  godsnip,  it  appears,  was,  amoi^ 
other  attributes,  distinguished  by  the  superiority  of  his  smdL 
A  fragrant  liquor,  also,  like  oil,  which  healed  all  kinds  of 
sickiKss,  flowed  in  copious  streams  from  the  knots  of  the  sacred 
wood,  which  composed  the  frame  of  this  clumsy  god.* 

The  authori^r,  on  which  the  second  Nicene  council  as  well  as 
the  modems,  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Maimbouig,  and  Alexander 
rest  these  accounts,  is,  as  the  candid  Du  Pin  has  shewn,  desth* 
tute  of  authenticity,  pertinence,  and  antiquity.  Many  of  thw 
quotations  for  evidence  are  from  suppositious  productions. 
WoAs  are  ascribed  to  Basil,  Cbrysostom,  and  Athanasius, 
which  these  saints  never .  saw,  though  cited  in  their  niune,  by 
the  Niceans,  Baronius,  and  Bellarmine.  Some  of  their  author- 
ities are  impertinent  as  well  as  apocryphal.  Many  of  the 
Nicene  citations  from  Basil,  Cyril,  and  Gregory,  testify,  sap 
Bu  Pin,  not  the  worship  of  images  but  merely  tbeir  use. 

^  Ubb.  8. 1451.   Bin.  5.  718.        •  Beda,  38$.  GodMa,  5.  l^'.  Horwe,  S«t  % 
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The  autbordes  of  the  NiceaQs>  Banmitts,  Be&anniiiie,  and 
Alexander  are  as  void  of  antiaoity  as  of  pertinence  and  aatfaeo* 
ticity.  The  sacred  synod  and  mek  copyirte  could  not,  for  thrir 
system,  produce  the  testimony  of  a  single  fiither  .who  fived 
prior  to  tne  fourth  cetituiy^    Their  chief  vouchee  for  thi^  id* 

K^rstkion  are  GhrysdStom,  Gregory,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Cynli   - 
ilus,  Simeon,  Sophron,  Anastasius,    Leontius,    Gresnanns^ 
Dstfoascen,  and  Eva^us.    Chrysostom,  Oresory,  A&anasms,     * 
and  Basil  flourished  m  the  fourm  century,  axSi  the  rest  in  the 
succeeding  ages  of  Christianity.     All  these,  it  is  admitted, 
lived  after  the  introduotion  of  symbolical  worship*    No  author^  * 
for  three  hundred  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  Chmtiioi 
era,  is  quoted.     This  tedious  and  lengthened  period  elapsed 
without  a  single  individual,  in  all  Christendom,  to  recommend 
or  exemplify  this  impiety.    The  annals  of  these  ages  supply 
WA  a  solitary  testimony  which  ingenuity  itself,  and  much  less    , 
the  stupidity  of  Gregory,  Adrian,  and  die  Nicene  prelacy,  could 
pervert  into  evidence  for  emblematic  adoration. 

The  force  of  truth  extorted  confessions  to  this  eflfect  from 
many  popish  critics  and  historians.  Many  who  were  attached 
iD  Romanism  have  admitted  the  exclusion  of  images  in  the 
days  of  antiouity,  notwithstanding  the  confident,  but  unfounded 
aasertioas  of  Baronius,  Bellarmme,  Binius,  Turriano,  Juenin^ 
Maimbourg,  and  many  mote  of  the  same  description.  From 
among  the  number  who  have  made  this  ackiKywIedgement,  may, 
ae  a  spedmen,  be  selected  Petavius,  Daniel,  Mezeray,  Alexan^* 
der,  Pagius,  Du  Pin,  Erasmus,  Cassander,  Gyraldus,  Mendoza, 
Bruys,  Polydorus,  Clemangis,  and  Crinitus.  Petavius,  Daniel, 
Blezeray,  Alexander,  Pagius,  and  Du  Pin  grant  the  scarcity  or 
total  want  of  painted  or  sculptured  representations  in  primitive 
times,  lest  tfieir  use  should  have  offended  the  Jews  or  tempted 
the  Pagans  to  idoktry.  Erasmus  represents  men  of  piety  as 
excluding  painted,  sculptured,  and  woven  images  from  Christian 
temples  till  the  age  of  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century.  Christians, 
lit  the  commencement  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  detested,  says 
Cassander,  the  use  and  veneration  of  any  likeness  in  the  wop- 
diip  of  Gfod.  According  to  Gyraldus,  Christians,  like  the 
Romans^  remained  for  some  time  without  ims^es.  Mendoza, 
Bruys,  Polydorus,  and  Clemangis  make  similar  admisaons. 
Crinitus  reprehends  Crimen,  Lactantius,  and  some  others  of 
the  ancients  for  condemnmg  symbolical  worship.^ 

>  Imagiiiet,  per  tria  prioirft  Becola  in  oratcHriiB  ^oUocata*  non  ftoMd,  noo  freqneiip 
ter  etiam  in  domiba§  pHvatis  servatas.    Pdtav.  in  Jnenin,  4*  380. 

D^  le  coau9eno6nieat  de  reglite,  I'mage  des  ittagds  n'etoit  pas  4nqpa^t, 
Dan.  2.  77. 

Let  peintores  et  les  images  de  relief  etoient  fort  Fsret  dans  lea  egUees  avant 
Gotetuitiiieia  grand.    Mecera^,  Air.  OIot.  451. 
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The  use  of  images,  which  preceded  their  worship  aod  which 
conimenced  in  the  iburth  century,  was,  on  this  topic,  the  first 
variatioQ  fixMn  Romanism.  The  Simonians,  Carpocratians, 
BCanicheans,  and  Coll3rridian8,  at  an  earlier  date,  had,  as 
appears  Scorn  Irenseus,  Augnstine,  and  Epiphanius,  began  this 
impie^.  The  Gnostics,  in  succeeding  times,  began  to  worship 
the  statues  of  Jesus,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato,  and  the  Simonian, 
Manichean,  and  Gnostic  absurdity  of  emblematic  worship,  was 
afterward  copied  by  the  mistaken  friends  of  Christianity. 
Images,  says  Alexander,  unknown  in  Christendom  in  the  first 
ages,  were  uncommon  in  the  fourth  centuiy,  and  unnumbered 
among  the  implements  of  the  church  by  Eusebius,  Athanasius, 
Optatus,  and  Jerome.^ 

The  second  variaticHi  of  Romanism,  on  this  subject,  consisted 
in  the  worship  of  ima^^es  which  succeeded  theu:  use.  Many 
adored  these  lifeless  forms  on  their  first  introduction  into  the 
Christian  commonwealth*  Their  adoration,  however,  was  not 
general  till  the  end  of  the  sixth  centuiy.  But  the  innovatioii 
soon  advanced  to  maturity*  The  visible  similitudes  of  Saints 
and  Martyrs  became  admirable  physicians ;  and,  by  appHcatian 
to  diseased  limbs,  efiected  astonishing  cures.  The  credulity 
of  the  populace  was  fed  with  fales,  miracles,  visions,  and  the 
dreams  of  &natical  monks.  The  rank  superstition  in  conse- 
quence had  arrived  at  full  growth,  and  appeared  in  all  its 
disgusting  formality  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century. 

The  use  and  worship  of  images,  adopted  fit)m  Gnosticism  or 
Gentilism,  became,  in  this  way,  an  adventitious  appendage  of 
Christianity.  The  ugly  excrescence  was  aflSxed  to  a  fidr  sys- 
tem, as  the  defiMrmity  of  a  wen  on  the  cheek  of  beauty.  Idc^- 
try,  inconsistent  indeed  with  Christianity,  is  congenial  with  the 
human  mind.  The  Jews  under  a  theocracy  and  the  immediate 
tuition  of  heaven,  often  adored  idols  insteadfs  of  Jehovah.     The 

Vix  nlliun  fiuBse  imaginom  usufn,  trfbus  prioribos  mbcuIib.  Alex.  14.  655.  Pi> 
gins,  Ann.  56.    Da  Pin,  2.  43. 

VAteres  qui  tanto  studio  ob«titeniiity  ne  quid  imaginiu^  in  teinplo  Cbri«tiaiio  re- 
perietor.    Erasm.  11. 1770. 

In  templis  nullam  ferebant  imaj^em.    Erasm.  p,  1187. 

Aliquanto  tempore,  inter  Ohristianos  imaginum  nsam  non  fiusse.  Caaaander,  163. 
>  Nos  dico  OhrisdanoSy  at  aJiauando  Romuios  fuiMe  sine  imaginiVas,  in  primitiYa 
qoffi  vocator  eccleaia.    Gyralans,  I. 

Abstinebant  ad  tempas.    Mendoza.  IIL  5.    Labb.  1.  1252. 

Us  (les  Bmpereors)  vooloient  ramener  b  practiqae  de  primiers  siedes.  Bnmi 
1.608.-  r        ^  r  j^ 

Simolacbroram  ooltam  omnes  fere  veteres  patres  damnasse.   Poly.  Virg.  VI.  IS. 

Statoit  olim  onxversa  ecdasia  ut  nollae  in  templis  imagines  ponerentmr.  Clem- 
■ag.  151.    CrinitQs,  IX.  9. 

'  yix^Ilnm  faisse  imagionm  nsam  tribos  prioribus  secuHs ;  neo  admodnm  qoarta 
etiam  saeculo.  Neqae  qaarto  sa^colo  statim  in  ecclesiis  ommbos  obtinoit,  nac  inter 
eccjfesis  instramenta  numeratae  fueront  icones  ab  Easebio,  Athanasio,  Optato,  ant 
Hieronjmo.    Alex.  14, 654,  656.    Ireo.  I.  24.    E^if4.  H.  27.    Angiatin,  8.  T; 
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headien»  forgetting  the  spiritual  and  invisible  Deity,  bowed  to 
the  sun,  moon,  ana  stars.  The  adoration  of  Gentilism,  through 
a  partiality  to  emblematic  worship,  was  addressed  to  nearly 
every  reptile  of  the  earth  and  every  luminary  of  the  sky.  The 
Christians,  awed  by  the  authority  of  heaven,  were,  for  more 
than  three  ages,  restrained  from  the  headlong  impiety.  But 
th^  bias  of  tAe  soul  burst,  at  length,  through  the  injunctions  of 
the  Creator,  and  launched  with  crowded  canvass  into  the  wide 
ocean  of  symbolical  and  popular  superstition.  The  veneration 
of  the  cross  and  of  relics  was  first  introduced.  The  emblem 
of  redemption  or  the  remains  of  a  saint  were  preserved  with 
superstitious  devotion.  The  portrait  ot  the  statue  of  the  Saint 
or  the  Saviour  succeeded,  as  more  striking  memorials  of  holiness 
or  salvation.  The  painted  or  sculptured  effigy,  introduced 
indeed  with  caution,  was  allowed  to  adorn  the  oratory,  instruct 
the  ignorant,  warm  the  frigid,  or  gratify  the  prepossessions  of 
the  convert  from  Gentilism.  The  new  portraits  and  statues, 
though  executed  in  defiance  of  all  taste,  spread  from  east  to 
west,  gratified  the  imagination  of  the  superstitious,  ornamented 
the  Grecian  Temple  or  Roman  Basilic,  and  finally  received  the 
adoration  of  the  deluded  and  degraded  votary. 

Symbolical  worship,  on  its  introduction,  was  opposed  by 
Synodal,  Episcopal,  Pontifical,  and  Imperial  authority.  The 
impiety  was  interdicted  by  a  synod  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  Council  of  Elvira  in  Spain,  about  the  year  305, 
decreed,  that  *  pictures  should  not  be  in  churches,  lest  what  is 
worshipped  or  adored  should  be  painted  on  walls.'^  The  deci- 
aion  ot  Elvira,  which  condemned  the  superstition,  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  canons  of  Nicaea  and  Trent. 

The  popish  theologians  have  exerted  all  their  ingenuity  to 
evade  this  unlucky  enactment.  Their  comments  display  an 
amusing  diversity ;  but  an  odd  specimen  of  papal  unity.  Baro- 
mus  and  Bosius  regard  the  council,  or  at  least  this  canon,  as  a 
forgery  of  the  Iconoclasts.  This  imputation  is  an  admission  of 
its  nostility  to  the  reigning  system  ot  Romanism.  The  ground- 
less opinion,  however,  is  now  universally  exploded.  Vasquez, 
Sanderus,  Turriano,  aiyl  Bellarmine  think  that  the  Spanish  pre- 
lacy forbad  pictures,  not  on  wood  or  canvass,  but  on  walls, 
lest  they  should  be  defaced  by  the  damp  or  profaned  by  the 
Jews  and  Pagans.  Albaspinaeus  and  Pay  va  represent  the  in- 
terdiction as  restricted  to  portraits  of  God.  Mendoza,  Pagius, 
and  Bona  would  limit  the  prohibition  to  similitudes  of  the  Trinity, 
lest  that  mystery  should  be  divulged  to  the  uninitiated.  The 
Spanish  episcopacy,  according  to  Alan  and  Alexander,  were 

^  Placuit  pictnrat  in  ecclesia  esse  non  debere,  ne  quod  eolitor  et  adontor  ia 
pMcietibos  depingatar.    Bin.  1.  235.    Labbens,  1. 995. 
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afraid  of  idolatry  which  then  prevailed  ia  thd  kiogdom.  Flenrj^ 
accounted  the  canon  a  mere  temporary  deci^on,  suited  to  tile 
times  of  persecution.  This  expanation,  says  Bruys,  is  calcu- 
lated to  afford  a  laugh  to  the  adversary.* 

Carranza,  Canus,  Petavius,  Alexander,  Bruys,  and  Du  Pin 
admit  the  genuineness  and  natural  signification  of  the  canon : 
but  with  different  designs.  Csuranza  accuses  the  Spanish  bishops 
of  error,  and  Canus  of  imprudence  and  impiety.  Petavius, 
Alexander,  Bruys,  and  Da  Pin  candidly  confess  that  the 
primitive  discipline  still  prevailed  in  Spain,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  use  and  worship  of  the  portrait  or  the  statue.*  This  indeed 
is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  canon :  and  every  other  gloss  makes 
the  words  signify  the  direct  contrary  of  what  they  say. 

Emblematic  worship,  at  its  introductbn,  was  prescribed  by 
episcopal  as  well  as  by  synodal  authority.  The  empress  Con- 
stantia  sent  to  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  for  an  ima^  of  our  Lord. 
But  the  bishop,  in  return,  objected  to  the  painting  of  either 
Emmanuel's  divinity  or  humanity.  The  Deity,  said  EusebiuSi 
has  no  form,  and  the  manhood,  clothed  with  Divine  glory,  can- 
not be  represented  by  the  lifeless  colours  of  the  penciL' 

The  popish  critics,  in  reply  to  this  relation,  display  their 
unity  by  the  variety  of  their  answers.  Petavius  and  Alan, 
without  any  reason,  account  it  a  forgery  of  the  Iconoclasts. 
This,  however,  is  a  plain  confession  oi  its  hostility  to  symbdi- 
cal  adoration.  The  Nicene  council,  in  reply,  cafied  Eusebius 
an  Arian :  though,  in  the  quotation,  he  actoowledges,  in  the 
plainest  terms,  me  Godhead  of  the  Son.  Du  Pin  admits  die 
weakness  of  the  Nicene  answer.  Alexander,  notwithstanding 
his  prepossessions,  grants  that  the  Caesarean  Christians,  ad- 
hering to  primitive  simplicity,  used  in  that  age  no  images,* 

Epiphanius,  like  Eusebius,  deprecated  the  adoration  of 
visible  representations.  The  bishop  of  SalamiB  and  Metropolb- 
tan  of  Cyprus,  passing  through  Anablatba  in  Palestine,  saw 
the  image  of  Jesus  or  some  saint  hanging  on  a  wall  befotre  the 
door  of  the  church.  This  the  bishop  rent,  and  declared  such 
an  abuse  to  be  contrary  to  Scriptural  authority,  inconsisteiU 
with  the  Christian  religion,  and  unworthy  of  a  professing 
people.  Jerome,  who  translated  the  letter,  which  contains 
this  relation,  and  which  was  written  by  Epiphanius  to  John  of 

1  Labbeus,  1.  1021.  BobIqb,  XII.  1.  Sanderos,  III.  4.  Torrian.  1.  2.  BdL 
n.  9.    AlbaBp.c.  36.    Mend.  UI.  5.    Alan.  IV.  16.    Flenrj.  IX. 

*  Imagines  per  tria  priora  necola  in  Oratoriis  ooUocataa  non  foiMe.  P«tav.  ii 
Joen.  4.  3S0«  Sablatum  foiflae  in  provincia  Boetica  imaginiun  osam  et  cnltam* 
Alexander,  14.  662.    Du  Pin,  1.  593.    Oanot  V.  4.    Labb.  1.  1062.    Bn^.  :  9^ 

t  JaeniB,  4.  390.    Da  Pin,  2.  37. 

«  P»taT.  XV.  14.    Alex.  14.  66& 
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Jarosaldiny  throws  no  blame  on  the  Metropolitan,  bat,  on  tb^ 
eontrarjr,  oaUs  him  a  pattern  of  pristine  sanctity  J 

The  worship  of  images  was,  in  the  seventh  century,  con- 
demned by  pontifical  authority,  as  it  had,  on  former  occasions, 
been  denounced  by  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  and  the  council  of 
Elvira.  Serenus,  the  Massilian  bidiop,  had  demolished  some 
images,  which  his  flock,  in  mistaken  pie^,  had  adored.  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  in  601,  wrote  to  Serenus  on  this  occasion ;  and 
blam^  the  bishop  for  breaking  these  pictures,  but  praised 
him,  in  unqualifiea  langucage,  for  preventing  their  adoration. 
These  similitudes,  said  his  infeHibility,  are  erected,  "  not  for 
the  worship  of  any,  but  oklt  for  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant 
Allow  images  therefore  to  be  made,  but  forbid  them  to  l)e  wor- 
shipped in  any  manner."  Such  are  the  statements  of  Du  Pin, 
Bruys,  and  Godeau.  Du  Pin  renders  Gregory's  words  by  a 
French  expression,  signiiPpng  **  in  any  manner  whatever.*' 
Bruvs  translates  the  pontiffs  language,  ^  in  any  way,*'  and 
Godeau  "  in  every  manner."* 

Dionysius,  Bellarmine,  Alexander,  and  Juenin  represent 
Gregory  as  condemning,  not  the  subordinate  veneration  of 
images,  but  their  supreme  adomtion.  His  infallibility,  accord- 
ing to  these  critics,  allowed  the  inferior  homa^  of  these  pictures 
bat  interdicted  their  sovereign  worship.  This  is  to  make  his 
holiness  mean  the  direct  opposite  of  wnat  he  says.  The  inter- 
pretation is  a  diametricsd  inversion  of  the  expression.  The 
reasoning  of  these  authors  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  dialec- 
tics. Images,  says  Gregory,  are  intended  only  for  instruction, 
and  therefore,  say  Dionvsius,  Bellarmine,  and  Juenm,  they 
are  also  designed  for  adoration.  Pictures,  according  to  his 
infallibility,  are  to  be  worshipped  in  no  way,  and  therefore, 
according  to  modern  logicians,  they  are  to  be  worshipped  in 
some  way.  These  thedbgians  reason  like  men,  who  wish  to 
ridicule  the  subject  on  which  diey  treat.  The  allegation  of 
Dionysius,  says  Bruys,  is  ridiculous  in  the  view  of  sincerity 
juad  impartiahty.* 

Synodal,  episcopal,  and  pontifical  authority  be^,  in  the 
eighth  century,  to  be  supported  by  imperial  power.  The  bishop, 
im  pontiff,  and  the  council,  attempted  in  vain  to  stem  the  tide 

1  Oontn  antoritntem  Scriptaramm.    Jerom.  1,  S2S. 

In  ecclesiA  Ohristi  istitismodi  Tela  que  contn  retiji^oiiem  nottram  veniunt.  In- 
dlgna  est  oooIeaA  Christi  et  popuUs,  qm  tibi  orediti  Mut.  Jerom,  4.  829.  Bp. 
110.    Alex.  14.  666.    Da  Pin,  1.  296.    Juenm,  4.  380. 

^  Qaia  eas  adorari  yetoisaea  omnino  laadavimoa.    Labb.  6.  1156. 

Non  ad  adorandnm  in  eocleafia,  led  ad  initniendat  tdammodo  mentea  foil  nea* 
oentiam  GoUooatom.    Oreg.  IX.    Bp.  9.  ^  ^^ 

Adorsre  vero  imagines  omnibna  modk  erita.  Greg,  ad  Saiien.  Bntes  as  toata 
vaniara,  qo'on  ne  1^  adore.    Godea^  5. 14.    Da  Fiiiy  1.  574. 

s  Dionj.  IV.  1.    Alex.  14.  683.    Bray.  !•  375. 
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of  popular  superstition.  The  current  of  idbktiy,  so  congmial 
witn  numan  depravity,  overwhelmed  or  subverted  sH  the 
barriers  of  ecclesiastical  prohibition.  The  clergy,  like  the  laity, 
were  hurried  down  the  overflowing  and  headlong  stream  of 
apostacy,  and  bowed  with  the  multitude  to  the  painted  or 
sculptured  idol.  The  priesthood  and  the  people,  yielding  to 
the  inundation  of  error,  perpetrated  high  treason  against  God, 
and  substituted  the  work  of  the  pencil  and  chisel  for  the  Creator 
of  earth  and  heaven.  The  emperor,  on  this  exigency,  inter- 
posed the  arm  of  power,  and  shattered  into  fragments  the 
objects  of  idolatry. 

Leo  the  Isaurian  was  the  first  emperor  who  ventured  to 
oppose  the  threatening  impiety.  This  prince,  though  descended 
fi?om  an  humble  (Migin,  and  devoid  of  literary  or  philosophical 
attainments,  posses^  extraordinary  vigour  and  intrefndity. 
Disgusted  wim  the  new  idolatry,  and  stimulated  by  the  sar- 
casms of  the  Jews  and  Saracens,  Tie  resolved  to  exterminate  the 
Andchristian  innovation.  Full  of  this  design,  he  convoked  an 
assembly  of  the  bishops  and  senators ;  and  all  these,  except 
Gtermanus,  concurred  in  the  plan  of  eradicating  the  superstition, 
as  an  innovation  in  the  church,  a  scandal  to  Christianity,  and 
the  degradation  of  man.  The  emperor,  however,  proceeded  at 
first  with  caution.  He  interdicted  the  worship  of  images,  and 
removed  the  idols  from  the  altars  to  a  higher  place  in  the  tem- 
ples. This  remedy  proving  insufficient,  Leo  ordered  thdr 
demolition  without  delay  or  restriction.^ 

The  execution  of  the  imperial  edict  was  attended  with  dread- 
ful commotions.  Leo,  stigmatized  for  irreligion  and  heresy,  was 
resisted  by  Germanus  and  Gregory,  the  patriarch  and  the 
pcmtiff.  The  partizans  of  superstition,  priests  and  laymen, 
flew  to  artns»  The  Byzantine  citizens,  man  and  women, 
attacked  the  imperial  army  and  massacred  several  of  the 
soldiery.  Some  of  the  women  fell  in  arms,  and  received,  says 
Andilly ,  a  glorious  death  as  the  reward  of  their  piety.* 

Pope  Gregory,  in  the  meantime,  attacked  Leo  with  the  pen, 
as  the  Byzantines  had  assailed  him  with  the  sword*  The  pon- 
tiff, in  his  letter,  characterized  the  emperor  as  stupid  and  igno- 
rant, and  in  the  warmth  and  benevolence  of  his  zeal,  "  prayed 
the  Lord  to  set  the  devil  upon  his  majesty.'"  His  infallibility's 
petition,  no  doubt,  showea  great  piety.  But  the  holy  viceroy 
of  heaven,  while  he  described  the  emperor  as  a  ninny  and 
invoked  the  aid  of  Satan,  took  special  care  to  mention  his  own 

1  LeoUt  d'une  naissance  obsemv,  nd  deroit  remptro  qu.*  k  sa  none  valear.  Ver- 
tot,  7.    Theoph.  272.    Labb.  8.  646.    Giannon,  V.  }.  3.    Alex.  14.  70. 

sLabb.S.  646.    AndiUy,  381. 

'  Inyocamtis  ChriBUtm  ut  immiltet  tibi  Daenonem.  Labb.  8. 671.  Bin.  5.  Stl. 
Bfiijs,  1.  530. 
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dignity,  and  represented  himself  as  an  earthly  God.  Gi?egorjr, 
in  his  sapplication  for  Leo,  had  evinced  great  piety,  and  m 
like  manner,  in  his  report  of  himself,  displayed  equal  modesty. 
Theophanes,  Alexander,  Baronius,  Maimbourg,  and  Pagius 
have  flattered  Gregory  with  the  grossest  adulatbn,  notwith- 
standing his  invocation  of  his  infernal  majesty.  Theophanes 
represents  his  holiness  as  *  excelKng  m  word  and  deed.*  Alex-* 
ander  calls  the  superstitious  blasphemer  a  *  holy  pontiff.'  Gre- 
gory's letter,  says  Baronius  and  Maimbourg,  was  wordiy  of  tbo 
nigh  pontiff  who  was  its  author.*  The  pontifical  production,  in 
its  politeness  and  devotion,  was  quite  satisfactory  to  the  Jesuits. 
The  epistle  remains  a  lasting  monument  of  the  earthly  God's 
erudition  and  infallibility.  Gregwy's  devotion,  in  his  reply  to 
Leo,  far  surpassed  Luther's  in  his  answet  to  Henry.  The  Ger* 
man  reformer  certainly  did  not  spare  the  English  king,  {iig 
2eal  often  evaporated  in  abuse  and  scurrility.  But  the  reformer, 
in  the  use  of  these  weapons,  was  &r  excelled  by  the  pontiS 
Gregory's  devotion  also  outshone  Luther's  as  much  as  his  zeaL 
Luther,  though  he  used  language  which  did  not  exceed  in 
urbanity,  never  ventured  to  solicit  the  interference  of  the  deviL 
But  the  vicar-general  of  God  prayed  that  Sataii  might  be  let 
loose  on  Leo,  and  this  was  the  pontiff's  best  supplication  for 
the  emperor. 

His  noliness  wielded  not  only  his  pen,  but,  if  credit  may  h% 
attached  to  Theophanes,  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  and  Nioephorus, 
plied,  on  this  occasion,  his  spiritual  artillery,  and  fficcommunica^ 
ted  bis  majesty.  He  circulated  apostolic  letters  through  the 
empire,  stimulating  all  to  resist  the  imperial  edict  icw:  the 
destruction  of  images.  The  Romans,  Italians,  Venetians,  and 
Lombards  flew  to  arms,  in  support  of  the  pontiff  and  their  idols, 
against  their  sovereign,  whom  tney  accounted  §uflty  of  apostacy 
•and  a  design  of  substituting  JudSsusm  for  Chnstianity*  Theoa 
holy  warriors,  who  contended  for  the  faith  which  was  idcdatry, 
overthrew  Leo's  statues,  rejected  his  authori^,  witfaheldy  at 
Gregory's  command,  the  pubUc  revenue,  elected  a  new  magis- 
tracy, and  finally  separated  Ravenna,  Venice,  Pentopolis,  and 
the  Roman  dukedom  from  the  imperial  dominions.^ 

Ecclesiastical  was  mingled  with  military  war,  and  the  fulmi- 
nations  of  councils  with  the  tangible  logic  of  the  l^ons.  Gre^ 
gory  the  Second,  in  726,  assembled  a  Roman  syn^,  consisting; 
of  the  neighbouring  bishops.  His  holiness  presided  in  person, 
and  opened  the  convention  widi  a  speech  firaught  with  sStf 
sophistry.    The  assembled  prelacy,  as  in  duty  bound,  acquiech 

»  Theoi^.  272.    Alex.  14.  08.  Baron.  An.  726.  Pagi.  Bror.  528.  Maimb.  282. 
•  Gregoire  disoit  sax  peuples  qu'ib  ne  ponvoient  en  conaeienoe  payer  dea  tribnta 
4  on  prmee  heretiqae.  Vertot,  13.  Otanaon,  V.  f.  2.  Brny.  1. 520.  Lib.  Fon.  156. 
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ced  in  bis  b&UibiH^'s  dialectiQS,  and  issued  an  enactment 
etgoiniog  image-wor8bip«  and  denouncing  iconoclasm,  as  pes« 
dlenoe  wd  bcfesy.  Gregory  the  Third  followed  his  predeces* 
sor^s  example*  His  ho£ness,  in  732,  headed  a  Roman  synod 
of  ninety-three  bishops,  who  issued  a  constitution  establishing 
the  apostolic  practice  of  symbolical  worship,  and  denouncing 
the  pro&ne  atrocity  of  loonoclasm.^ 

These  western  synods,  superintended  by  the  Roman  pontiff 
were  opposed  by  an  eastern,  sanctioned  by  the  Byzantine 
patriarcn  and  the  Grecian  emperor.  Leo  had  designed  a 
general  council  fer  the  decision  of  this  pdnt,  which  had  excited 
such  commotions  through  Christendom.  This,  however,  was 
opposed  by  the  pope  and  finally  relinquished.  Constantine,  his 
aon  and  successor,  having  subdued  the  Saracens,  Bulgarians, 
and  other  Barbarians,  turned  his  attention  to  the  ecclesiastical 
state  of  the  empire.  He  resolved  to  assemble  a  general  council 
for  the  fined  settlement  of  the  contested  topic  of  Iconoclasm.  He 
accordinfflysumntoned  the  eastern  bishops  to  meet  at  Constan* 
tinople,  tor  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  long-agitated  contro- 
versy. The  noetropolitans  were  instructed  to  hold  provincial 
councils  of  their  sufitragans  for  discussion,  and  for  the  attainment 
of  informatipn  on  the  subject  of  disputation. 

The  imperial  directions  were  obeyed ;  and  the  Grecian  pre- 
lacy, to  the  amount  of  338,  met  at  Constantinople  in  the  year 
75l«  Anastasius  being  dead,  Theodosius  exarch  of  Asia,  and 
Postiilus  metropolitan  of  Pamphilia  presided :  and  the  assem- 
bled fiithers  were  left  fiee  of  all  imperial  controL  Tte  session 
lasted  six  months ;  during  which  time,  the  subject  was  investi- 
gated with  perseverance  and  deliberation.  The  result  was  as 
might  be  expected.  The  council  condemned  both  the  use  and 
the  worship  of  images.  Their  use  was  represented  as  dan- 
gerous and  hurtful.  Their  worship  was  stigmatized  as  the 
invention  of  Satan,  the  sin  of  idolatry,  and  the  restoration  of 
paganism  under  the  name  of  Christianity.  The  adoration  of 
images,  the  Byzimtine  Synod  pronounced  blasphemy.  Depo- 
sition was  pronounced  against  the  clergy,  and  excommunication 
against  the  laity,  who  should  be  gui%  of  the  impiety.  This 
decision  was  deUvered  as  founded  on  the  word  of  God,  the 
definitions  of  councils,  the  usage  of  the  church,  and  the  faith 
of  the  fethers.  The  chief  fathers,  whom  the  Byzantines  quoted, 
were  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Amphilochius,  and  Theodotus.* 

The  abettors  of  emblematic  substitutions  in  the  worship  of 
God  have  made  the  Byzantine  synod  the  mark  of  insult  and 
obloquy.    Damascen  represented  it  as  destitute  of  authority. 

(  Labb.  8. 191.    Bin.  5.  460.    Ubb.  S.  217. 
•Tbeopb.285.    Zonaraa,  2.  85.    Bray.  1.  554. 
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The  Niceam  and  monks  accused  it  of  beresy,  Judaism, 
apoBtacy,  Mahometanbrn,  and  blasphemy*  Labbeus  calls  it  a 
inad  conventicle:  whilst  Baitmius  and  Bdlarmine  fbtmd  it 
guilty  of  folly,  absurdity,  irreligion,  and  profenity.  The  By- 
aantine  fathers,  says  Andilly,  *  WOTshipped  the  Devil.*  These 
allegations,  however,  are  all  slanders.  The  mutilated' acts  of 
the  assembly  didplay  decided  avideace  of  sense  and  piety. 
The  Niceans  ovly  «iowed  their  weakness  in  their  attempts  to 
confute  its  aiguments.  No  good  reason  can  be  alleged  against 
its  universality.  Its  bishops  were  convened  by  tire  emperor: 
and  were  free  and  unanimous.  The  patriarchs  of  Rome, 
Alexandra,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  did  not  indeed  assist 
either  in  person  or  by  delegation.  But  the  Roman  pontiff 
assisted  neither  by  personal  or  deputed  authority  in  the  second 
and  fifth  general  councils.  The  patriarchs  of  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  were  under  the  contnd  of  the  Saracens, 
and,  in  consequence,  prevented  firom  attending  the  By^ntine 
synod.  But  tlie  Caliphs,  in  the  same  manner,  hind^^d  these 
il^itaries  from  appearing  in  the  second  Nicene  council,  which, 
nevertheless,  was  m  the  end  vested  with  the  honour  of  cecu- 
menidty.^ 

The  emperor,  having  by  rigour  and  severity  repressed  the 
opposition  of  the  monks,  who  were  the  great  patrons  of  this 
superstition,  and,  in  the  end,  suppressed  the  whole  lazy  order, 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  enactments  of  the  Byzantine 
assembly  and  restoring  the  purity  of  Christian  worship.  Idol- 
atry fled  fix>m  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  and  retired  to  the 
caves  of  the  v^dldemess.  Andilly  complains  that  *  the  whole 
world  had  embraced  the  heresy  of  Iconoclasm.'*  The  orientsd 
or  Grecian  communion,  cler^  and  laity^  submitted  to  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  decisions,  rejected  idols,  and  returned  to  the 
simplicity  of  pristine  purity.    • 

The  ancient  and  modem  partizans  of  Pbpery  have  exhausted 
language  in  abusing  the  emperor's  character,  md  contended,  on 
this  topic,  for  the  ]^m  of  scandal  and  calumny.  Theophanes, 
Cedrenus,  Zcmaras,  Baronius,  Alexander,  Petavius,  Maim- 
bourg,  and  Labbeus,  in  their  zeal  for  cHthodorv  and  in  their 
rivalrsr  of  detestation  4o  heresy,  have  compared  Copronymus, 
while  living,  to  Nero,  Domitian,  and  Dioclesian,  and  consigned 
him,  when  dead,  to  unquenchable  fire  in  the  lowest  abyss  of 
perdition.* 

I  Labb.  8.  650.    Andilly,  389.    Labb.  S.  648.    Da  Pio,  2.  36.    Alex.  14.  6SS. 
*  Tont  le  monde  avoit  embrass^  cette  bereue.    Andilly.  413. 
^Hvp^  a^O'itA  HapiMijv*    Theepfaan.  300. 
Ad  qntt  migraret  soppticia  non  obicare  monstravit    Labb.  8.  649. 
iEterno  damnotom  inoendio.    Petar.  1.  394.    -Cedren.  370.    Zonaru,  S.  S8. 
Ales.  14.  74.    Andilly,  451. 
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The  emperor  aot  o^ly  destroyed  imagea  aod  relics,  but  also 
deprived  saints  of  their  titles*  Paul  and  Peter,  Geocgius  and 
Theodorus  were,  by  imperial  authority,  divested  of  saintship. 
The  two  former  were  to  be  denominated  apostles,  and  the  two 
latter,  martyrs  :  and  this  regulation  he  extended  to  the  whde 
canonized  confraternity.  The  mother  of  God  herself  did  not 
escape  the  emperor's  impiety.  He  proscribed  the  invocation, 
intercession,  and  holy-days  of  her  ladyship,  whom  he  repre- 
sented as  destitute  of  all  power  either  in  heaven  or  on  earth. 
He  would  not  even  allow  a  petition  to  be  preferred,  or  a  holy 
day  kept,  in  honour  of  the  queen  of  heaven.  This,  which  Alex- 
ander calls  execrable  blasphemy,  was,  to  be  sure,  a  shocking 
sin  and  a  pestilent  heresy,  for  which  his  name  deserved  to  be 
consigned  to  ignominy  and  his  soul  to  Satan. 

The  accession  of  Constantine  and  Irene,  who  succeeded  Leo 
and  Copronymus,  diversified  Christendom  with  another  variation 
firom  Iconoclasm  to  idolatry.  Irene,  who  during  Constantine's 
minority  executed  the  imperial  power,  was  the  patroness  and 
protector  of  emblematical  adoration.  This  women  possessed 
the  ambition  of  Lucifer  and  the  malignity  of  a  demon.  Many 
historians  have  accused  her  of  being  instrumental  to  the  murder 
of  her  husband ;  and  the  circumstances  of  his  death  create 
strong  suspicions.  She  swore  against  the  worship  of  images, 
which  she  revived,  and  therefore  was  guilty  of  perjury.  She 
put  out  the  eyes  of  Nicephorus,  and  amputated  tne  tongues  of 
Christopher,  Nioetas,  Anthemus,  and  Eudoxas,  Constantine^s 
sons,  for  suspicion  of  conspiracy.  She  destroyed  the  eyes  of 
her  own  son  with  such  barbarity,  that,  according  to  Theophanes, 
he  expired  in  agony.  The  sun,  avenging  the  deed  of  cnidtjr, 
continued,  say  the  Greek  historians,  to  withhold  his  rays  for 
seventeen  days ;  while  ships,  deprived  of  light,  wandered  on 
the  darkened  ocean.  Heaven,  says  Moreri,  felt  a  horror  at 
the  work  of  inhumanity.  Axi  ambiguity  in  Theophanes 
deceived  some  moderns,  whose  error  has  been  adopted  by  the 
credulity  of  Popery  and  copied  by  the  zeal  of  Protestantism. 
The  son  of  Irene,  blinded  indeed  by  the  maternal  tenderness 
of  his  parent,  survived  many  years,  oppressed  by  the  court  and 
forgotten  by  the  world.  *  No  woman,'  says  Bruys,  *  was  ever 
less  worthy  of  life  than  this  princess.'  *  Her  ambition,'  says 
Godeau,  *  made  her  violate  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man." 
These  accomplishments  fitted  the  empress  for  the  agency  of 
Satan  in  the  restoration  of  idolatry.  She  was  worthy  of  the 
task  which  she  undertook  and  executed. 

Many,  indeed,  both  Greeks  and  Latins,  have  praised  Irene's 

1  ZonaiHB,  2.  85,  95.    Tbeoph.  317.    Featav.  1.  396.    Moreri,  5.  ISS.    Braj.  1 
606.    Godeau,  5.  649.  . 
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purity,  zeai,  piety,  and  constancy.  Theodoras  and  Theof&aneg 
extol  her  virtue  and  excellence*  The  Gred^s  placed  her 
among  the  saints  in  their  menology ;  and,  in  holy  festivity,  cele- 
brate her  anniversary.  Hartmann  and  Binius^  in  more  modem 
times,  flatter  her  prudence  and  piety.  Alexander  laud^  *  her 
religion  and  faith,  as  worthy  of  unmortal  honour,'  though  her 
ambition  and  the  blinding  of  her  son,  be  admits,  ^  exposed  her- 
to  reprehension.*  AndiUy  eulogizes  *  the  virtue  and  devotion 
o(  this  princess,  who  soared  above  the  weakness  of  her  sex, 
and  restored  the  church  to  its  primeval  beauty.'  Baronius 
justices  *  the  assassination  of  her  son.'  He  commends  *  the 
inhumanity  which  arose  from  zeal  for  religion.'  The  annalist 
even  dares,  in  shocking  and  blasphemous  misapplication,  to 
abuse  scriptural  language  in  support  of  the  atrocity.* 

The  empress,  in  the  prosecution  of  her  plan,  began  with  an 
act,  which  in'  itself  may  be  commendable,  but  which,  in  Irene 
as  afterward  in  the  papist,  James  II.  king  of  England,  was 
only  an  ostensible  step  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  secret  design, 
destructive  in  the  end  of  the  pretended  project  She  proclaimed 
liberty  of  conscience  to  all  ner  subjects,  which,  in  this  deceiver, 
was  only  preparatory  to  the  total  destruction  of  all  freedom  of 
worship.  Sh^  next,  in  furtherance  of  her  scheme,  promoted 
Tarasius  her  secretary,  who  was  devoted  to  idols,  and  who 
possessed  resolution  and  address,  but  a  layman,  to  the  patri- 
archal dignity.  She  summoned  a  gener^  council  for  the 
settlement  of  the  controversy  and  the  restoration  of  peaces 
Adrian,  the  Roman  pontiff,  delegated  two  sacerdotal  represent 
tatives  of  his  holiness.  The  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem,  oppressed  by  the  Saracens,  could  attend  neither 
in  person  nor  by  representation.  But  two  vagabond  monks, 
without  any  commission,  assumed  for  the  occasion  thdr  autho 
rily;  though,  undeputed,  say  Baronius  and  Godeau,  by  these 
onental  prelates.*  The  bishops,  amounting  to  three  hundred, 
met  at  Nicaea,  and  were  all  from  the  eastern  empire,  wiiicb, 
owing  to  the  incursions  of  the  Saracens  and  the  separation  of 
the  Western  provinces,  was  exceedingly  contracted.  No 
bishops  attended  from  Africa,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Germany, 
or  Britain. 

The  council,  after  its  convention,  soon  despatched  the  busi- 
ness for  which  it  had  assembled.    Eighteen  days  of  uproar  and 

m 

1  Mnlier  prudentiMima  et  religiosa.    HBitmann,  in  iEtat  VI. 

ReligioQo  et  pletate  florentisaima  xnnlier.    Bin.  5.  583. 

£kieitptttsv  tvoifiivon     Theopb.  273.    Laono^,  4.  227. 

Ob  religionem,  fidem,  ^t  pietatem,  immortab.  laude  digna  Irene.    Alex.  14.  413* 


Andilly,  451.    Soon.  797.  1. 

*  Le«  patriarcnes  no  lee  arment  pas  propremetat  depnteK.    Oodean,  5.  597. 
Bam.  Ann.  785.   Theoplraaaf^  309.    Platina,  107.    Bin.  «.  151.    Crabb.3.458. 
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ctirsingy  ended  in  a  definition  of  fitith  in  &YDtrr  of  idolatzy. 
Paint^,  woven,  and  sculptured  images  (^  Jesus,  Mary,  angels, 
saints,  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  and  all  haiy  men,  were, 
mccording  to  the  Nicene  enactment,  to  hb  erected  in  churches, 
houses,  and  highways ;  on  walls,  tablets,  hdy  vestments,  and 
sacred  vessels ;  and  these  were  to  be  worshipped  not  with  sove* 
reign  but  honorary  adoration.  The  person  who  should  dissent, 
was,  if  an  ecclesiastic,  to  be  deposed,  and,  if  a  layman,to  be  ex- 
communicated. This  definition,  which  the  good  bishops  in  loud 
vociferation  declared  to  be  the  fedth  of  die  apostles,  toe  fathers, 
and  the  church,  was  signed  by  the  council,  the  empress,  and 
afterward  by  pope  Adrian* 

The  sacred  synod,  having  issued  this  Christian  definition,  had 
only  one  other  duty  to  perform.  This  consisted  in  the  cere- 
mony of  the  parting  benediction-  The  holy  fathers,  on  this  as 
on  similar  occasions,  always  concluded  their  sessions  with  be- 
stowing their  blessing  in  very  evangelical  terms,  on  all  who 
should  have  the  assurance  to  reject  dieir  infallible  authority. 
This  benediction  consisted  in  an  anthem  of  execrations,  not 
mdeed  sung  but  shouted  in  concert,  and  in  deafening  yells,  against 
all  who  should  deny  or  oppose  their  oracular  decisions.*  "  Curs- 
ed," roared  the  holy  men,  "  cursed  be  all  who  do  not  salute, 
honour,  venerate,  worship,  and  adore  the  holy  images.  Cursed 
be  they  who  call  images  idols.  Cursed  be  all  those  who 
dissent.  Cursed  be  all  who  gainsay.  Cursed  be  all  Iconoclasts. 
Cursed  be  all  who  hold  communion  with  Iconoclasts."  The 
holy  men  certainly  showed  themselves  adepts  in  the  Christian 
accomplishment  of  cursing,  and  delivered  their  maledictions 
with  wonderful  freedom  and  precision.  The  infallible  fathers, 
whatever  might  have  been  their  skill  in  theology,  were  masters 
m  the  art  of  launching  imprecations.  It  was  well  they  did  not 
burst  their  precious  lungs  in  pronouncing  these  anathemas. 
Their  shoulaers,  after  being  delivered  fix)m  such  a  load  of 
denunciations,  must  have  felt  relieved,  light,  and  easy.* 

The  Nicene  council  was  an  intriguing  cabal  of  knaves  and 
superstitionists.  *Its  acts,*  says  Gibb(Mi,*  remain  a  curious 
monument  of  superstition  ana  ignorance,  of  falsehood  and 
foUy.'  The  French  king  and  prelacy,  in  the  Caroline  Books, 
pronounced  the  Nicene  assembly  destitute  of  eloquence  and 
<y>mmon  sense.  The  eighteen  general  councils  indeed  are  so 
many  bstances  of  human  perversity.  But  the  Niceans,  in  this 
respect,  seemed  to  have  eclipsed  all  their  predecessors  and 
successors,  and  to  have  fairly  carried  away  the  palm  of  cfedu- 
lity,  ignorance,  jargon,  and  knavery.    Partial  as  weak,  the 

1  Oarcm.  490.    Crabb.  2.  599.    Biny.  1.  -584.    M^illoii,  2.  380. 
*  Cr^b.  2.  SOS.    Bin.  5.  722.    Oatosi  401.    Ubb.  8.  1826. 
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Nicene  teAhers  vifere  the  mere  took  of  a  superstitbos  empresst 
and  were  assembled  Dot  to  examine  but  to  dogmatize,  not  to 
try  the  cause,  but  to  pronounce  sentence.  Their  decision 
denoted  *  a  for^[one  conclusion.'  The  council  were  the  passivo 
creatnres  of  an  arbitrary  and  wicked  woman,  and  submitted 
with  crouching  imbecility  to  imperial  dictation.^ 

The  Byzantine  and  Nicene  councils  of  the  Greeks  wert 
rejected  by  all  the  Latins,  except  the  Italians,  and  exhibit  in 
striking  colours  the  diversity  of  Romanism.  The  Greeks  were 
divided  into  two  factions,  the  Iconolatrians  and  the  Iconoclasts. 
The  former  were  devoted  to  the  use  and.  worship  of  images : 
both  of  which  the  latter  rejected.  The  Iconolatrians  bowed  to 
the  decision  of  the  Nicene  Synod  sanctioned  by  Irene;  and  the 
Iconoclasts  submitted  to  the  Constantinopolitan  council  sanc- 
tioned by  Constantine.  The  Latins,  except  the  mere  creatures 
of  the  pope,  patronized  a  third  system,  and  admitted  the  use 
of  painted  and  sculptured  representations,  but  deprecated  their 
adoration.  These  steered  a  middle  course  between  the  adorar 
tion  and  die  destruction  of  the  portrait  and  the  statue,  which 
they  admitted  into  the  temple,  not  as  objects  of  worship,  but  a$ 
ornaments  of  the  sanctuary,  and  memorials  of  devotion  and 
history.  This  system,  which  is  a  medium  between  the  worship 
and  abolition  of  symbolical  substitutions,  was  adopted  in 
France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  England.^  This  appears  &om 
the  0{^sition  of  the  Caroline  Books,  the  English  clergy^  and 
•the  Frankfordian  and  Parisian  councils. 

The  Caroline  Books,  which  were  the  con^posidon  of  the 
French  clergy  in  the  name  of  the  French  monarch  Charle- 
magne^ who  published  the  work  as  his  own  production,  depr&- 
oated  loonoclasm  and  Iconolatrianism,  and  censured  the 
Byzantine  and  Nicene  councils.  The  imperial  critic  and  theo- 
logian arraig9ed  the  Byzantines  for  ignorance  and  temerity,  in 
confounding  images  with  idols,  and  banishing  these  ornaments 
of  the  temple,  tjiese  memorials  of  piety,  and  helps  "of  instruc- 
tion.* 

The  royal  disputant,  however,  stigmatized  the  Niceans  with 
the  deepest  marks  of  reprehension.  He  disclaimed  their 
authority,  and  deprecated,  m  the  strongest  terms,  their  anathe- 
nufs  and  errors.  He  called  the  Nicene  council  the  false  synod 
of  the  Greeks,  and  ridiculed  its  assumed  universality  as  a  mere 
dotage :  while  he  exposed  the  madness  of  their  imprecations 
against  all  who  i^ected  their  superstition.  These  observations, 
the  Western  emperor  accompanifd  with  many  cutting  reflec- 

»  Gibbon,  9. 145.    Du  Pin,  2.  39. 

<  DM12.79.    Momi,4.in.    Alexw  14.  750.    Da  Pin,  3*  43 

•  Lib.  CaioL  1. 1.    Da  Pin,  2.  39.    VeUy.  1.  438. 
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tkms  on  the  Eastern  enipress  and  tl^  Bysantme  patnardi,  who 
had  patronized  the  impiety. 

The  French  savereign  refuted  aU  the  arguments  of  the  Nice- 
anst  and  proscribed  all  image-WOTship  of  every  descrqpticMU 
He  condemned  this  kind  of  adoration  in  all  its  forms ;  whether 
denominated  veneration,  worship,  salutation,  honour,  homage, 
or  invocatbn :  while,  in  diametrical  opposition  to  ihe  Nioene 
definition,  he  prohibited  the  lighting,  incensing,  and  kissing  of 
these  senseless  productions  of  the  pencil  or  cbiseL  The  sove- 
reign, in  direct  opposition  to  the  hofy  oecumemcal  assemUy  g( 
Nicea,  interdictea  the  honouring  of  images  even  with  relative 
wen-ship,  or  the  veneration  due  under  the  Jewish  establishmeaC 
to  the  ark>  or  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  to  the  Kble. 
Image-worship,  in  aU  its  forms,  he  characterized  as  superfluity, 
superstitian,  vanity,  sacrilege,  and  superlative  absurdity.^ 

The  opposition  to  the  Nicene  council,  in  the  Caroline  Boohs, 
has  been  acknowledged  by  all  the  candid  pntics  of  Romanism; 
such  as  Daniel,  Du  Pin,  Moreri,  Bruys,  and  Mabillon.  The 
Caroline  Books,  says  Daniel,  ^  represent  the  Nicene  conventioD 
as  the  object  of  execration,  and  turn  all  its  ar^ments  into  n£r 
evleJ*  Similar  statements  are  found  in  Du  Pin,  Moreri,  Bruys, 
MabiDon,  and  many  other  historians. 

These  statements  are  corroborated  by  the  admission  of  those 
who  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  Caroline  Books,  such  as 
Bellanmne,  Burius,  Sanderus,  and  Alan.^  These  critks 
account  the  Caroline  publication  a  forgery,  composed  by  sooae 
fiiend  of  Jconoclasm  and  transmitted  by  Cnarlemagne  to 
Adrian  for  refiitation.  The  insinuation  of  forgery  has  beefl 
amply  confuted  by  Alexander  and  Juenin ;  and  is  now  aban- 
doned. But  the  patrons  of  this  opinion  grant,  that  the  desaga 
and  tendemcyof  the  imperial  proauction  was  to  oveidirow  me 
Nicene  councd  and  symDolical  worship. 

The  Nicene  council,  rejected  in  this  manner  by  the  Fren<^ 
was  also  disclaimed  by  Uie  English.  Ofia,  king  of  the  Mer- 
cians, transmitted  a  copy  of  its  acts  to  the  British  clergy,  who, 
according  to  Hoveden  and  Westminister,  condemned  its  defini- 
tion as  contrary  to  the  faith,  and  worthy  of  execration  by  ^ 
whole  church  of  God.^    Alcuin,  at  the  instance  of  the  Enriisfa 

1  Lib.  Oan^  11.  21,  23,  24»  25,  28,  29,  80.  Jaenin,  4.  396.  Alex.  14. 691, 737. 
Brar.  1.  586.    Da  Pin,  2.  40. 

*  Dans  cet  oavrage  le  concfle  de  Nic6e  tena  contre  letBrbet-iinara  tatt  repro- 
•fiitft  oomne  vn  opjet  d'exeoration,  nne  affeotatioii  d«  toorfter  eo  ndicid*  imam 
1m  preayes  da  dogma.    Dan.  2.  81. 

»BeU.n.  15.    Band.  II.  5.         • 

«  Omnino  eccleni  Dei  execratnr.  Hoveden,  Ann.  792.  Weit  Ami.  793.  Alex 
14.  739.    Spelm.  1.  308. 

Oontempierant  atqoe  comentieotet  condetamaTemnt.  Labb.  9. 101.  Akx.  li 
•05. 
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episcopacy,  oonfhted  the  Nicene  dogma  on  scriptural  authority, 
in  a^work  which  was  afterward  presented  in  their  name  to 
Charlemagne  the  French  king- 

The  Nicene  council,  disckimed  in  this  manner  by  the  French 
and  British  clergy,  was,  in  794,  condemned  at  Frankfort,  by 
the  whole  Western  prelacy.  This  synod  was  assembled  by 
the  Western  emperor  from  all  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
and  England,  and  consisted  of  three  hundred  bishops  with  the 
Roman  pontiff's  vicars  Theophylact  and  Stepnen.  The 
Frankforaian  council,  Baronius  admits,  was,  from  its  numbers 
and  the  presidency  of  the  papal  legates,  called  plenary  or 
general.* 

Its  second  canon  condemned  the  definition  of  the  second  Nicene 
council  on  the  worship  of  images.  The  Frankfordians  called 
the  Nicene,  the  Byzantine  council,  because  it  began  and  ended 
at  Constantinople.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  jarring  councils* 
Alan,  Valentia,  Vasquez,  and  Binius,  have  alleged  that 
the  fathers  of  Frankfort  condemned,  not  the  assembly  under 
Irene  in  favour  of  image-worship,  but  the  synod  under  Con- 
stantine  in  favour  of  Iconoclasm.  But  the  supposition  is  un- 
founded, and,  at  the  present  day,  is  rejected  oy  the  ablest 
popish  critics.  The  Frankfordian  canon  condemns  emblematic 
adoration;  and  therefore  is  in  direct  hostility  to  the  Nicene 
definition*  This  condemnation  of  the  Niceans  by  the  Frank- 
fordians was  maintained  by  all  the  contemporary  historians, 
and  has  been  admitted  by  all  die  papal  authors  possessing 
any  candour  till  the  present  day.  The  fiict  is  mttested  by 
Eginhard,  Hincmar,  Adhelm,  Ado,  Conrad,  Regino,  Aimon, 
Herman,  and  Aventinus,  as  well  as  by  Mabillon,  Bellarmine, 
Velly,  Platina,  Baronius,  Perron,  Cassander,  Moreri,  and  Du 
Pin.*  *  The  second  canon  of  Frankfort,  says  Mabillon,  *  was 
enacted  against  the  Byzantine  or  Nicene  Synod  of  the  Greeks, 
which  the  French,  at  that  time,  did  not  account  universal, 
because  it  was  composed  of  the  Orientals  and  not  yet  received 
by  the  Westerns.*  According  to  Bellarmine,  *  image-worship 
and  the  sixth  general  council  were  proscribed  at  Frankfort.* 
The  Frankfordians,  says  Velly,  *  unanimously  rejected  the 
authority  and  universaUty  of  the  second  Nicean  assembly.* 
The  statements  of  Platina,  Baronius,  Perron,  Cassander,  Moreri, 
and  Du  Pin,  are  similar  to  those  of  Mabillon,  BeUarmine,  and 
Velly. 

^  Bin.  6.  184.    Labb.  9.  57.    Spcm.  704.  HI. 

*  Secnndiu  est  contra  Bcnram  lynodnm  Graecoram  OoBftantinopoH  babilam,  id 
6ft,  contra  secundam  Nicenam,  qnam  QaXli  tone  pronniveisalihaberi  turn  ferebaL 
Mabillon,  2.  311.  In  synodo  FranooAnrdienfi  esse  defiutnm  nt  fanaffinef  non  adi^ 
reotnr.  BeUarmin,  II.  14.  Loe  p^ret  de  Franofbrt  le  r^attarent  d'on  ooiia«at6> 
ment  jmankne  et  defenderent  de  le  regardar  comme  (Eonmeniqna.  Velly,  1. 438* 
Godeau,  5.  635.    Alex.  14. 730,  732;   Platina,  107.    Bin.  6. 186.    Morai  4. 171. 
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The  Frankfordian8>  besides  condemning  the  Niceans,  *  pro- 
Jiibited  all  kinds  of  image  worship,'  without  any  exception  or 
limitation.^  The  assembly,  in  the  second  canon,  interdicted 
this  kmd  of  homage,  *  in  all  its  forms,'  whether  denominated 
respect,  honour,  invocation,  worship,  or  adoration.  One  indeed 
can  hardly  help  feeling  some  pity  for  Baronius,  Alexander, 
Maimbourff,  Pagius,  and  Juenin,  in  their  attemi)ts  to  elude  the 
unquali6ed  and  unsparing  prohibition  contained  in  this  unyield- 
ing and  unmanageable  canon.  The  Frankfordian  councfl  also 
adopted  and  sanctioned  the  Caroline  Books,  which  had  proscribed 
every  species  of  symbolical  adoration.  The  Carohhe  Books 
besides  had  approved  the  sentiments  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who, 
in  his  epistle  to  Serenus,  had  denounced  every  description  of 
image-worjship.  The  language  of  the  pontiff,  the  emperor,  and 
the  council  on  these  occasions  is  so  clear  and  unambiguous  as 
to  defy  all  the  efforts  of  evasion  and  chicanery. 

The  F  rankfordian  council  was  followed  by  the  Parisian  synod 
pnder  Lewis  in  825.  This  assembly  met  at  the  suggestion  of 
Michael  the  Grecian  emperor,  by  permission  of  Eugenius  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  by  the  authonty  of  Lewis  the  French  king. 
Michael  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Lewis,  requesting  his  inter- 
ference with  Eugenius  for  the  setdement  of  the  protracted  divi- 
sions respecting  emblematic  worship.  Lewis  interposed  his 
influence,  and  endeavoured  to  engage  Eugenius  against  the  new 
idolatry,  but  without  success.  The  Roman  hierarch,  however, 
granted  the  French  prelacy  the  liberty  of  assembling  for  the 
examination  of  the  controversy.  A  synod  therefore  met  at 
Paris  in  825,  and  consisted  of  the  most  learned  and  judicious 
of  the  French  clergy ;  such  as  Agobard,  Jeremy,  Jonas,  Fre- 
culf,  Theodomir,  Amalarius,  and  Dungal.* 

The  sacred  synod,  assembled  in  consultation,  decided  against 
the  Roman  pontiff,  the  Nicene  council,  and  symbolical  adora- 
tion. The  Parisians,  it  must  be  confessed,  treated  Adrian, 
God's  vicar-general,  with  very  litde  ceremony.  The  French 
episcopacy,  in  Daniel's  statetnent,  *  spoke  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, as  well  as  of  the  Nicene  council,  with  the  utmost  contempt ;' 
and  had  the  assurance,  according  to  Bruys,  Labbeus,  and 
Alexander,  to  charge  his  infallibility  with  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, impertinence,  indiscretion,  absurdity,  falsehood,  impiety, 
error,  obstinacy,  and  opposition  to  the  truth.*     This  was  hardijr 

1  Sanctiflaimi  Patres  nottri  onmimodis  odoretioiiem  et  9«mtutem  reiraentei  coe- 
tempsenmt.    hMh  9.  101 .    Alex.  14.  205.    Jaenm.  4.  397. 

«  MabiUon,  2.  495.    Alex.  14.  749.    Bray.  2.  9. 

'  Hi  parloient  aveo  beancoup  do  mepria  de  oelle  que  le  Pape  Adrian  L  avoit 
ecrite  aaelqnes  asn^^es  anparavant  A  Vlmperatrioe  IreBO.  Us  ne  traitoient  pat 
Bueax  le  Beoend  ooncile  do  Nic6e,  et  Voayrage  one  le  mtoe  Pape  ayrnt  ftit-potf 
]0  deieiidro  oontre  lat  LhrrM  Oaroiina.    Dan.  SL  31  k 
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dvil  to  the  bead  of  the  cfaurbb,  and  is  calculated  to  convey  no 
high  opinion  of  French  politeness  in  the  ninth  century. 

The  Parisian  assembly  censured  the  holy,  infallible,  Nicene 
synod  with  equal  freeaom.  The  Niceans,  these  refractory 
Parisians  found  guilty  of  presumption,  %norance,  error,  and 
superstition.  The  Grecian  council  also,  according  to  these 
French  critics,  tortured  revelation  and  tradition  to  extort  evi- 
dence in  fitvour  of  emblematic  adoration.  The  Nicene 
definition  was  represented  as  contrary  to  reason,  revelation, 
and  tradition :  and  many  passages,  in  proof  of  this  allegation, 
were  collected  fitjm  the  fathers  and  other  ecclesiastical  monu- 
ments. The  Caroline  Books  j^ainst  the  Nicene  council  and 
sculptured  adoration  were  approved  and  sanctioned.*  Tbe 
French  clergy,  it  seems,  were  msensible  to  Nicene  infallibility. 

The  French  convention,  in  unequivocal  language,  condemned 
image  worship,  and  in  very  unflattering  terms,  'traced  the 
origin  of  this  pestilential  supersdtion  in  Italy  to  ignorance  and 
the  wickedest  custom.*  The  Parisian  prelacy^would  allow 
this  plague  no  better  origin  than  Roman  and  Italian  usage, 
kpiorance,  and  atrocity.  The  likeness  of  the  saint,  they 
(fescribed  as  unworthy  of  adoration,  and  inferior  to  the  cross 
and  the  holy  vessels  of  the  sanctuary.' 

The  Latms,  in  this  manner,  through  Germany,  France,  Spain, 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  rejected  the  new  form  of  idola- 
tjry.  The  French,  in  particular,  resisted  the  novelty  with 
firmness  and  freedom.  This,  in  consequence,  Sirmond  caUed 
the  French  heresy.  The  impugners  of  the  superstition  in 
France,  Mezeray  describes  as  superior  in  number  and  erudition. 
Daniel,  following  Mezeray,  represents  the  innovation  as  depre- 
cated by  the  more  numerous  and  learned  of  the  French  nation. 
These,  in  the  strongest  language,  denounced  the  adoration  of 
images ;  though,  steering  a  middle  course  between  their  woi> 
ship  and  abolition,  they  permitted  their  use  for  the  ornament  of 
temples,  the  instruction  of  spectators,  and  the  encouragement 
o{  devodon. 

Uiisgereiit  irapieB  les  refponses  da  Pape.  II  y  a  certainet  cboies,  qu'il  y  a 
appoA  a  la  veriU.    Bray.  2.  9,  10. 

Ignoranter  m  eodem  facto  a  tecto  tamits  deviayeriL  IncBseret^  fecisse  in  eo 
qqod  Kiperatitioed  aas  adorari  jossit.    Labb.  9.  645,  446. 

Earn  losenuMe  in  eadam  eputola  qnndam  tettimbnia  Patram  valde  .abiona,  at 
ad  rem  do  tua  agebatar  minime  pertinentia.    Alex.  14.  749. 

1  Us  paaserent  jusqne  4  condamner  le  Bepti^me  synode.    Godea.  6.  65 

Iiti  non  mediocriter  erraTarant.  Qa»dam  ScriptuEanun  testimonia  et  Patram 
^liota  ad  ranm  anpentitioflam  erforem  oonfirmandom  violenter  sompienint  et  eidem 
ano  open  incompetenter  aptaTerant.  Alex.  14.  749.  Uf  appronverent  la  censore 
que  Charlemagne  avoit  faite  da  concile  de  Nio^e  dans  lea  Livres  Carolina.  Bray.  2. 9. 

*  n  ne  ftllmt  point  penbettre  le  oolte  des  images.  Mezeray,  1.  409.  Partim 
▼aritatia  ignorantlA,  jpartira  peirimsB  ^oastxetudmis  oml  hnjmB  Bnperititionia  peitk 
iiifalb4tumltali4iliolmM0t.    Alea.  14.750.    Joeam,  4.  394.  412. 
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Obaiiemagiie,  Agobard,  Jonas  and  WalafrkU  m  paitkidari 
resisted  the  novelty  with  distinguished  ability.  TWs  has  been 
•tated  in  clear  terms  by  Gtodeau,  Mabilbn,  and  Mezeray. 
€^eau  remarks  that  the  French  king  wrote  a  work  against  tlus 
kmd  of  worship  to  Pope  Adrian.  The  Caroline  Booka  also 
were  pomted  against  the  rising  superstition.  Agobard,  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  the  controversy. 
This  prelate,  MabiUon  observes,  nscommended  the  destruction 
of  images  rather  than  their  adoration.  This  description  of 
homage,  even  when  relative,  Agobard,  says  Godeau,  ^  dedared 
a  vtokition  of  the  &ith,  a  change  of  forms  rather  than  a  reoufr- 
ciation  of  idols,  and  an  act  inconsistent  widi  the  sincere  worship 
of  God.'  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  according  to  this  historian, 
^entertamed  the  same  opinion.'  Mezeray  delivers  the  same 
account  of  Jonas  and  Agobard,  and  relates  their  hostility  to 
die  new  mode  of  worship.  Walafrid,  though  more  moderate, 
avowed,  on  this  topic,  similar  sentiments.  The  Fren^ 
Mabillon  grants,  *  persbted  in  this  system  till  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century.** 

Such  was  the  hostility  in  the  West  against  image-worsb^ 
Its  destiny,  in  the  East,  was  less  uniform.  The  propagation  of 
the  impiety  among  the  Greeks,  with  whom  it  originated,  was, 
for  halt  a  century  after  as  well  as  before  the  Nicene  council^  at- 
tended with  many  vicissitudes  and  variations.  The  Empress 
Irene  had,  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Constantine,  estai^ 
lished  the  superstition  by  an  ecclesiastical  decision,  which  she 
supported  by  civil  enactments.  Idolatry,  in  consequence,  gained 
a  temporary  triumph.  The  victory,  however,  was  transitoiy. 
Constantine,  on  obtaining  a  shadow  of  power,  proceeded,  says 
Platina,  to  repeal  the  synodal  and  imperial  laws  in  iavoor  of 
emblematic  worship.  But  Constantine's  authority  was  also 
temporary.  The  orthodox  mother  deprived  the  heretical  son 
of  his  power  and  his  eyes :  and,  by  these  means,  restored  the 
painted,  woven,  and  sculptured  eods  to  all  their  glcxy.  Their 
adoration,  however,  was  destined  soon  to  expenenoe  another 
revolution.  Irene,  the  tender  parent  andpious  empress,  depar- 
ted, and  was  enrolled  as  a  saint  in  the  nrmament  of  Ghteoan 
Menology,  in  which,  to  the  present  day,  she  shines  as  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude.  Nicephorus,  her  successor,  allowed  a 
general  liber^  of  worship,  which,  according  to  the  znonks, 


>  Flofieiin  «t  des  phu  dootet,  «atre  antra  Jonas  d'Orieans  et  Agobard  do  L job, 
tte  poavoient  iiiffrir  qo'on  adora  lea  Image.  Moxeragr,  !»  409.  Pkaieora  etdl 
d'avn  qn'ne  ftUoit  point  leor  rendro  de  colte.  Oe  parti,  ^td  tenmt  le  iiiilb»a  eotro 
Fadoratioii  et  rabontkm  def  iinagei,  paroit  avoir  6t£  c^u  da  ptns  gFBAde  partia 
Am  toaYana  do  FVmce  et  de  la  conr.    Daid^  S*  79. 

Ofcarifrmagae  agvoyo  van  Lino  contre  le  cnlU  daa  imagea  aa  Faf.    Godaa.  Iw 


emamA  las  temporal  md  eternal  peidition*^  BCcha^'s  lejm 
WBa  Biarked  by  superstitioa  and  idolatry ;  wbilst  the  m(»ai|a 
and  idols  that  lie  patrooisBed  were  mcapahle  of  supporting  their 
votaiy  on  the  throne* 

Tlie  accession  of  Leo  the  Arctienian  again  changed  the  scene* 
He  assembled  a  councfl  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  8I4.  This 
znod  iq>pfoved  and  confinned  the  Byaantine  conncil,  and,  al 
the  same  timei  condemned  and  anathematized  the  Nicene  con*- 
YentioB.  The  emperoTf  in  consequence,  was  assailed  with  all 
kinds  of  vituperatbn  and  obloquy.  A  Byzantine  synod  of  270 
bishops  called  his  majes^  the  harbinger  of  antiduist  and  the 
fiery  oren  of  blasphemy*'  The  imperial  hostiUty  to  ioaa^ 
wonhip,  these  holy  men  compared  to  the  fury  of  a  Ikm  roanpg 
m  die  ibrest  for  his  prey* 

BGcha^  Leo's  assassin  and  successor,  granted  universal  tole*> 
nubn,  which  he  hoped  would  be  attended  with  general  tran* 
mllity*  But  his  clemency  only  provoked  the  insolence  o(  the 
action  that  abetted  id<datry,  who  refused  to  grant  the  liberty 
which  they  claimed.  Their  fiiry  aroused  imperial  vengeance* 
Mbha^  in  831,  called  a  council  to  determine  the  controvert* 
But  the  partiaans  of  die  idols,  pretending  that  it  was  unlawmi 
for  the  patrons  of  Catholicism  to  meet  the  abettors  of  heresy,  re» 
fiised  to  attend.  The  emperor  afterward  treated  the  haugh^ 
faedoa  with  rigour.  Michael's  timidi^,  however,  mitigated  hjs 
eeverily.  But  Theopbilns,  his  son  ana  successor,  regardless  of 
fisar  or  pity,  was  the  cietermined  and  uncompromising  patron  of 
Icottociasm.  *  Hb  energy  restored  tmnquiUity  to  the  state,  and 
bantsbed  idolatry  in  a  great  measure  firon  the  church*  The 
dergy  and  laity  submitted  to  the  imperial  authority ;  while  the 
eastern  and  western  Chrisdaas  seemed  again  to  relinguish  idolar 
try.'  The  Grecian  Monks  ak>iie  ia  the  east,  and  the  Latin 
pcmtiffwith  bis  immediate  dependants,  oontinued  to  murmur 
and  support  the  honour  of  the  idols* 

Such  were  the  dissensions  which  raged  in  Christendom,  for 
a  century,  on  image  worship*  This  diversity  has  been  admi^ 
led  by  Tarashis,  Adrian,  and  Daniel.^  Tarasius,  thd  By2m^ 
tine  patriarch  in  784,  lamented  the  schisms  and  divisions  in  the 

612.    Satiof  patat  abjicere  et  oomininnere.    MabilTon.  3. 614.    Agob«rd  'iefbrca 

Am  wvmtutnuMm  mm'iI  m'^«*  xttAmt.  nmrtmlm  an*  niirAtttiAiMi  H'fllrmr  Aim  Im^iMm.  nar  l«««in»12jM 


chang6  det  nmnlaehrea  qa'abtndozme  lea  idoles,    Jonas  eveqae 

tat  de  m^me  opinion.  Ckxleaa,  5.  612.  Gallicana  ecoleaia  m  loa  tenftinitia  pefftM 
WKfoe  ad  fioem  mbohU  noni    Mabillon,  2.  496. 
t^Orabb,  2.  457.    Platina,  107. 

*  An^duriiti  pmcnnor,  cajaa  ez  ore  egreditur  igneni  blaspbemia  cHbanm. 
Iittbb.  9.  SS6,  390.    Bm.  6.  232.    Com.  1.  7S1. 

•  Bin.  6.  295.    Oom.  1.  821.    Theod.  n.    Bp.  86. 

«  Video  eedeMam  sciasam  et  diviaam,  et  neaatiaaatqnealiterloaneiiteStet  alilar 
•Mi^iftiMMMqidiBOiiBnCeitniiifiiobiMomiantfidei,*^  •<  ^  coooQfd«atet 
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Cbristian  Commonwealdi.  He  represented  the  Byzmriue 
ehurcfa  as  having  embraced,  en  this  aobject,  a  diflferent  systetn 
fcom  the  other  oriental  Chriadaiis ;  and  the  result,  he  sidded, 
was  mutual  anathemas.  Adrian,  the  Roman  pontiff,  declared, 
in  his  letter  to  the  empeior,  that  all  the  eastern  world  on  this 
topic  had  erred,  prior  to  the  accession  of  his  Grecian  majesty. 
Daniel  acknowledges  the  prevalence  of  this  heresy  in  oriental 
Christendom,  as  well  as  in  the  western  commonioa.  Amidst 
this  diversity,  however,  an  overwhelming  nu^rity,  according- 
to  the  confestton  of  Taxasius,  Adrian,  am  Daniel,  disclaims 
Ibe  fiuth  of  symbolical  worship. 

Image-worship,  after  the  revolutions  of  more  than  a  centuiyt 
was  finally  established  in  the  east  by  the  Empress  Theodora* 
Theophilus  dying,  left  Theodora  his  widow  guardian  of  the  em* 
pire  ouring  the  minorky  of  his  son  Michad.  This  delegated 
power,  she  used  for  the  restoration  of  idolatry.  Her  measures 
were  bold,  summary^  and  decisive.  John  the  Byzantine  Patri* 
arch,  who  was  an  Iconoclast,  Theodora  deposed :  and  Bfe- 
thodius,  who  was  an  Iconolatrian,  she  raised  to  the  patriarchal 
dignity.  A  council,  in  842,  was  assembled  at  Ccmstsmtinople,  in 
which  Iconoclasm  was  condemned,  and  image-worship,  in  aB 
its  heathenism,  was  sanctioned.  John,  who  had  been  patii* 
arch,  received  200  lashes  lor  being  in  the  right  The  punish- 
ment of  the  patriarch  had  a  happy  e£fecl  on  die  inferior  deigy. 
The  empress  knew  the  proper  argument  for  the  occasion.  The 
bgic  ot  the  lash  possessed  wonderftd  efficacy  in  enlight- 
enit^  the  episcopal  intellects,  regulating  the  prelatic  consciences, 
and  teaching  the  proselyted  priesthood  the  duty  of  idolatry. 
Many,  who  had  oeen  the  devoted  friends  of  Iconodasm, 
changed  their  minds,  and  anathematized,  in  loud  vociferi^icm, 
the  patrons  of  that  heresy.  All,  with  unvarying  unanimhyi 
riiouted  for  the  restcnration  of  the  idols.  The  festival  of  ortho- 
doxy was  instituted  as  a  tro{)by  of  th^  triumph,  and  an 
annual  commemoration  of  their  victory.  A  heresy,  say  the 
historians  of  this  controversy,  was  in  this  manner  suppressed, 
which,  bursting  Scorn  the  portals  of  hell,  bad,  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  raged  against  the  church  of  6od«^ 

This  superstition  was  imposed  on  Christendom,  not  by  syno- 
dal or  ecclesiastical  authority,  but. by  civil  and  imperial  despo* 
tism.  ^  Only  a  despicable  minority  of  the  clergy  had,  on  any 
occasion,  voted  for  the  impiety.  The  Christian  community,  at 
the  accession  of  ConstanUne  the  first  Christian  emperor,  coDr 
$isted,  according  to  Pado,  Holstenius,  and  Bingham,  of  1800 

Occidentales  et  nos  ab  onmiboB  illi«  alienatos  et  per  nogolaA  diet  anatheimtisiitoi 
habere.    Labb.  S.  679.    Theopbanes,  308.    Omnia  popalai  qui  eat  mOrieotaliboi 
^partibiu  errsvenmt.    Adrian  ad  Oonaten.    Labb.  S.  746.    Dan.  2.  214. 
i  Bin.  6.396.    Labb.  919,  920. 
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biiriiqpflu  One  thousand  were  Greeks  and  eight  hundred  Latins. 
These  must  have  been  much  increased  under  Theodora  in  the 
ninth  century.  But  the  greatest  number  that,  on  any  occasion^ 
voted  fi>r  symbolical  worsbip,  amounted  only  to  850  in  the 
Nicean  council.  These  were  all  the  ecclesiastical  troops  which 
Ireue  could  bring  to  the  field  in  favour  of  her  darling  ulolatry ; 
andy  at  a  &ir  calculation^  could  amount  only  to  about  a  sixth 
of  the  whole,  and  therefore  only  a  small  minority.  Three 
hundred  and  thirty^eight  Grecian  bishops  under  Constantine, 
voted  for  Iconoclasm :  and  only  the  monks  of  the  east  opposed. 
The  Roman  Pontiff  alone  and  a  few  of  his  mere  creatures  in 
the  west  suj^rted  the  superstition.  All  the  Latinsy  these 
excepted,  opposed  the  impiety.  But  the  tendency  of  idolatry 
is  headlong  and  downfailL  Man,  led  by  sense  and  imagination, 
delights  in  a  visible  Deity  or  his  effigy,  before  whom  lie  may 
bow  and  prefer  his  adoration.  This  tendency  of  the  humaa 
mind  pirevailed,  and  idols  were  inttx>dticed  kk  opposition  to 
teasoD,  levelatkm,  and  common  sense. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


PIJBOATOBT. 

m  fflTVATIOll  AMO   PVirifHMSVTS— DirmUTX   OF  SCSirrUBAL  AUTtfOBITY^— ADHI8*> 

MOM    — MirrPMii     ABoOMBirra— DBtTtnm    aw    nuBino*A£     A.UTsoBin<* 
▲omssioiia — peatie  voe  tbb  dbad-^paoait,  jkwub,  aiid  sabohktae  pvboa- 

tOET — IT!  MTRODirCTION  IITTO  TBB   CBRimAlT   COMBUNITT — ITS  SLOW  FttOORISi 
— OOMPLBTBD  Mt  m  SOaOOUCBV— PtOEBBTIffB  OOVEOIL— TESBTira  eOOHCIU 

PuBOATCttT,  in  the  Romish  theolog^t  is  a  middle  place  or  state, 
in  which  departed  souls  make  exptatioQ  for  vmual'  fimlts,  and 
for  the  temporal  punishment  of  mortal  sins.  Romanism  repre- 
sents sin  as  venial  or  mortal,  or,  in  other  terms,  as  trivitu  or 
aggravated.  Those  who  depart  this  life  guilty  of  mortal  or  ag- 
([ravated  sin  go  direct  to  h^,  fiom  which  there  is  no  redemp- 
tion. Those  who  die  guiltless  of  venial  or  trivial  nns,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  temporal  penalty  of  aggravated  trazisgres- 
sion,  go  immediately  to  heaven.  iBut  many,  bdongin^  to 
neither  of  these  two  classes,  are,  at  the  hour  of  de^itht  obnoxiotts 
to  the  penalty  attached  to  venial  faults  and  die  temporal  pains 
of  heinous  iniquity.  These,  in  purgatory,  undergo  die  due 
punishment ;  and,  purified  by  tms  means,  are  admitted  into 
neaven.  AU  mankind,  says  the  Florentine  council,  consisi  of 
saints,  sinners,  and  an  intermediate  class.  Saints  go  to  heaven ; 
sinners  go  to  bell ;  and  the  middling  class  to  puigalory.^ 

Agreed,  in  accordance  with  the  councils  of  Florence  and 
Trentt  on  the  existence  of  a  middle  state,  the  Popish  tbecdogians 
difi^  on  the  place  aod  medium  of  punishment.  BeUaraiine 
reckons  eight  variadons  of  opinion  on  its  situation.  Augustine, 
according  to  Bellarmine  and  Aquinas,  divested  this  intermediate 
mansion  of  all  material  locality :  and  characterized  it  as  a  spiri- 
tual residence  for  spiritual  souls.^     The  middle  receptacle  of 

1  Labb.  is.  533.  et  20.  170.  Crabb.  3.  476, 939.  Bin.  9.  33S.  AndMn^  1. 
827.    Paolo,  1.  230.    Alex.  9.  352. 

Tna  OMe  loca,  mompo,  sanctonim  animaa  omo  in  Ooelo,  peocatomm  In  infano. 
Moditun  vero  locum  esae  babentiom  peccate  Tenialia.    Labo.  la  26. 

Ad  pnrgatoriom  defenmtor  joatomm  aninue,  obnozis  posnia  temporalfl>oi. 
Dana,  7.  347. 

*  Boll.  n.  6.  Aqnin.  3.  541.  Cartom  httt,  porgatorimn  em&  aKqiMm  loaoi 
•orporalenL    Fkber,  2.  44S. 


human  ^irits,  the  African  saint  alleged,  is  an  ideal  voild*    But 
this  nc^n,  it  appears,  he  afterwards  retraced. 

Alexander  is  doubtful  whether  the  purgatorial  realms  are  in 
this  world ;  under  the  esuth ;  in  the  danL  air  with  devils ;  in 
&e  hell  of  the  damned;  or  in  its  vicinity.*  Chiysostom,  Gregory 
Nyssen,  and  Furseus,  say  Bellarmine  and  Bede,  place  it  witib 
devils  in  the  air  between  heaven  and  earth.  Chcysostom  and 
Gregory  Nyssen  however,  saints  as  they  were,  had  no  oppcur* 
tunity  beyond  other  mortals  of  ascertaini^  the  &ct :  nor  wa9 
the  fiction  invented  in  their  day.  But  Furseus,  in  a  vimOf 
saw  the  place  of  expiation  and  tnerefbre  had  a  right  to  know. 

Many  identify  purgatory  with  helL  The  punishments,  in* 
deed,  of  the  former  are  temporary,  while  those  of  the  latter  aoa 
everUsting.  But  the  situation  and  severity  of  the  pains,  in  the 
idea  of  these  speculators,  are  the  same. 

The  majority,  however,  make  this  earth  the  scene  of  posthu- 
mous expiarion.  Gregory  and  Damian,  with  glaring  inconsi^*- 
tency,  lay  the  sc^ae  in  dmerent  parts  of  the  world,  where  oon- 
science  accuses  or  where  the  crinunal  oflfended.  His  in&Uibilitf 
and  his  saintship  could  drill  a  luckless  ghost  in  any  convenient 
place,  such  as  an  icy  stream,  a  warm  bath,  a  flaming  cavern, 
or  a  burning  niountain.  Xquinas  and  Bellarmine  show  a  strong 
inclination  to  the  theory  of  Gregory  and  Damian.^ 

The  schoohnen  place  this  intermediate  state  of  punisfameiit 
in  the  bowek  of  the  earA.  The  vast  cavity  in  ihe  central  region 
of  the  world  is,  according  to  these  theologians,  divided  into  four 
apartments,  whkh  form  rail,  purgatory,  and  the  limbo  of  in&nls . 
and  of  the  &diers.  The  two  former,  it  appears,  are  in  the  sasne 
Beiffbbourhood.  Purgatory,  says  Faber,  *  is  on  the  brink  of 
helE*'  The  prison  of  children  is  raised  above  purgatory,  say  the 
schoolmen  and  Innocent  the  Third,  so  that  the  flames  of  the 
hutter  coo^  not  near  the  establishment  of  the  former.^  The 
prison  of  the  fathers  wa&  left  empty  at  the  descent  of  the  MessifUii^ 
who  Uberaied  the  Jewidi  samts.  Its  dominions,  therefore,  are 
now  nninlmbited,  and  its  cities,  if  it  have  any^  are  useless  and 

1  TJtram  vel  in  hoc  nmndo  et  foper  terram;  vet  in  afire  ealisinoM  nbi  dvmonet 
yerfeantar,.vdl  in  inferso  daaaaitomm,  vol  2a  wino  Wtran  mmm  loeo.  Aks.  9. 
352.    Beda,  III.  19. 

>  6reg.  Dial.  IV.  46.    Aquin.  3.  544. 

*  Pnrgatoriam  ene  infra  visGera  term.  Alex.  9.  353.  Habemot  Porgatorina, 
Infernum,  et  limbos  patnun,  et  paerorom  loea  tabterranea  esse.  Inlemam  et  pqu>- 
gatorimn  font  loco  vicina.    BelL  IL  6.    Aquin.  III.  69.  VII. 

Est  tnh  terra,  vScinafe  inferno.  Dens,  7.  353.  Bst  tab  terra,  Tersna  centnm^ 
ad  ripam  iaferni.    Faber,  2.  44S»  449. 

<  InfiBnmm  danmatomm,  •ecnndom  fmrnm,  eit  in  ipso  centre  ten».  Ultra  ia 
femnm  et  porgatorinm  est  et  Umbna  pneromm,  et  foeritlimboa  ^nctoirog  palna^ 
liimboB  patnim  erat  remotns  a  eentro  et  pnpe  tenanu  Locna  poannrom  eat  auiker 
pnrgatorma  et  infra  Umbnm  Mneterom  patrna.    F^eiv  3*  4^* 
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may  fall  into  ruin.    PiH^toiy,  in  fike  manner,  wiH,  at  the 
resurrection,  be  evacuated  and  fkll  into  siznilar  dilapidation.^ 

Gregory  tbe  Great,  the  universal  pastor,  sanctionea  this  cmecu- 
lation  oy  his  unerring  authority.  Believing  this  plsuce  of  tem- 
porary and  eternal  punishment  to  be  in  the  central  r^ons  of 
tbe  earth,  his  infallibility  considered  the  volcanic  eruptions  of 
Vesuvius,  ^tna,  and  Heck,  as  flames  arising  from  hell  and 
purgatory,  which,  according  to  his  holiness,  lay  in  the  scune 
neighbourhood,  in  the  hoUow  bosom  of  the  world.  These 
Vokanoes,  said  the  Vicar-General  of  God,  are  au  evidence  of 
the  Mediteranean  position  of  the  purffatorian  prison  and  the 
fiery  punishment  of  its  inhabitants.  Theodoric  the  Arian  kine 
of  the  Goths,  says  the  viceroy  of  heaven,  was,  at  the  hour  ot 
death,  seen  descending  into  a  flaming  gulph  in  Sicily.  Souls, 
says  Surius,  appear  smud  the  conflagration  and  thunders  of 
Hei^la,  and  proclaim  their  sufferings  in  the  flaming  fiilminationt 
of  that  mountain.* 

The  medium  of  punishment  is  uncertain  as  the  situation  of 
the  place.  The  general  opinion,  however,  &vours  tbe  agency 
of  Are.  This  was  the  idea  entertained  by  the  schoolmen.  Tli^ 
Latins  in  the  council  of  Florence,  maintained,  with  the  utmost 
perspicuity,  the  same  theory,  though  in  complaisance  to  tbe 
Greeks,  the  term  was  omitted  in  the  synodal  definition.  The 
Florentines  were  followed  by  the  synod  of  Diamper,  which  is 
received  in  the  Romish  communion.  The  catechism  of  Trent 
copied  afler  the  schocdmen  and  the  councils  of  Florence  and 
.  Diamper.  The  Cardinal  of  Warmia  and  the  theologians  ap* 
point^  to  frame  the  Trentine  canon,  though  they  resolved  to 
avoid  every  difficulty,  diflfered  on  the  place  mid  medium  of  pur- 
gation. Some,  like  the  council  of  Florence,  wished  to  mention 
nre  as  tbe  noeans  of  punishment  and  expiation ;  while  others  re- 
jected this  idea.  This  disagreement  caused  the  omission  of  tbe 
term  and  the  substitution  of  a  general  exprestton.  But  tbe 
word  was  introduced  into  the  catechism  of  Trent,  published  by 
the  authority  of  the  council  and  the  agency  of  the  pontifil  Tad 
same  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  mtgority  of  the  popish  theolo- 

S'ans ;  such  as  Gregory,  Aquinas, .  Surius,  and  Bellarmine. 
ellarmine,  however,  is  doubtful  whether  the  fire  is  proper  or 
metaphorical.**  Venial  impurity,  the  cardinal  thinks,  may  be 

1  Nimo  vacQUB  remaaet*  Bellannin,  11.  6.  Post  Jadieium  noviwrimani  wm 
ibre  pargntorium.  Bellarmin,  I.  4.  Purgatoire  sem  aboli  an  joar  cbi  jogement 
Oalmet,  22.  362.    AqiHii.  3.  544. 

«  Greg.  Dial.  IV.  30.  35.    BeU.  n.  11.    Sorint,  Ann.  1537. 
*  *  Itoli  fatentur  Pnrgatoriam  per  ignem.    Labb.  IS.  27.    Inter  LatiiiM,  eertiBB- 
anm  est,  i^m  iHom  esse  corporemn.    f'aber,  2.  453. 

jAtini  diceotet  Pnrgatorhun  ignem  ease.  Bin.  8.  564.  Hi,  dnbio  proool,  in 
Mpradicto  igne  quod  porgatoriom  appdlari.  •olety.porganlur.    Orabb.  S.  376.   Sil 
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expunged  by  the  application  of  allegorical  or  figurative  flames. 
Many  have  represented  watfer,  accompatiied  with  darkness, 
tempest,  whirlwind,  snow,  ice,  firost,  nail,  and  rain,  as  the 
means  of  purcatorian  atonement.  Perpetua,  in  a  vision,  saw 
a  pond  in  this  land  of  temporary  penalty,  though  its.  water  was 
inaccessible  to  the' thirsty  mhabitants,  whom  it  only  tantalized 
with  illusive  mockery.  Gregory,  the  Roman  pontiff,  soused 
Pascasius  a  Roman  deacon  in  the  warm  baths  of  Angelo,  for 
the  expiation  of  his  venial  sins.  Severimis  of  Cologne  ap- 
peared to  Damian,  immersed  in  a  river  in  which  he  was  steeped 
as  an  abstergent  for  his  trifling  contaminations.  The  water  of 
this  country,  in  the  most  authentic  accounts,  is  both  hot  and 
cold :  and  the  wretched  inhabitants  pass  hi  rapid  but  painful 
transition  from  the  warm  to  the  frosty  element,  from  the  torrid 
to  the  frigid  zone.  The  purgatorians  enjoy,  in  succession,  the 
cool  and  the  tepid  bath ;  and  are  transferred,  without  any  use- 
less ceremony,  fix>m  the  icy  pond  to  the  boiling  caldron.^ 

These  accounts  have  been  authenticated  by  travellers,  who 
visited  this  subterranean  empire,  and  who  were  privileged  to 
survey  all  its  dismal  scenery.  Ulysses,  Telemachus,  and 
jEneas  were  admitted  to  view  the  arcana  of  Tartarus ;  and 
Drithelm,  Enus,  and  Thurcal,  in  like  manner,  were  permitted 
to  explore  the  decrets  of  purgatory.  The  visions  of  the  three 
latter  are  recorded  in  the  prose  of  Bede  and  Paris,  as  the 
gloomy  path  of  the  three  former  bad  been  blazoned  in  the 

Eoetry  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Fenebn.  The  travels  of  the 
eroes,  however,  were  attended  with  greater  difficulty  than 
those  of  the  saints.  Ulysses,  Telemachus,  and  jEneas  were 
entangled,  on  their  journey,  with  the  encumbrance  of  the  body ; 
while  Drithelm,  Enus,  and  Thurcal,  unfettered  by  that  re- 
straint, winged  their  easy  way  and  expatiated  in  spirit  through 
purgatory  in  all  its  sulphurous  walks  and  roasting  furnaces. 

Drithelm,  whose  story  is  related  by  Bede  and  Bellarmine, 
was  led  on  his  journey  by  an  angel  m  shining  raiment ;  and 
proceeded,  in  the  company  of  his  guide,  towaids  the  rising  of 
the  sun.  The  travellers,  at  length,  arrived  in  a  valley  of  vast 
dimensions.  This  region,  to  the  lefl,  was  covered  with  roasting 
fiimaces,  and,  to  the  right,  with  icy  cold,  hail,  and  snow.  The 
whole  valley  was  filled  with  human  souls,  which  a  tempest 
seemed  to  toss  in  all  directions.     The  unhappy  spirits,  unable 

porgatorios  ignis.  OatTrid.  50.  Per  ignem  altaaqae  poenai  aUnimtiir.  Sfo. 
biam.  in^CoBsort,  6.  20.    Paolo,  2.  633. 

Non  sit  tnetapborice  cKctus,  sed  yersos  ignis  oorporens.  Aqnin.  Pan.  m.  Q.  70. 
Alt.  ra,  P.  547. 

In  pnr^torio  sicat  etiam  in  inferno  esse  poenam  ignis.  Sire  iste  ignis  accipia 
tor  propne  sire  metapboiice.    Bellannin.  U.  IQ. 

1  Alex.  9.  393.    Oregoiy,  tV.  40.    Bellannin,  IL  6. 
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m  the  one  part  to  bear  tbe  violent  beat,  leaped  into  the  Mrer* 

Xc(M,  wUch  again  drove  them  into  tne  soorchiD^  flames 
^h  cannot  be  extingnisbed.  A  namberiess  multitade  of 
deformed  souls  were,  in  this  manner,  wiiiried  about  and  tor- 
mented without  intermission  in  tbe  extremes  of  alternate  heat 
and  cold.  This,  according  to  the  angelic  conductor  who 
pibted  Drithelm,  is  the  place  of  chastisement  for  soch  as  defer 
confessbn  and  amendment  t31  tbe  hour  of  death.  All  these, 
however,  will,  at  the  last  day,  be  admitted  to  heaven :  while 
many,  through  alms,  vigils,  prayers,  and  especially  die  mass, 
1^1  be  liberated  even  ^fore  the  general  juagment.^ 

The  story  of  Enus  is  told  by  Paris.*  This  adventurer  was 
a  warrior  and  had  campaigned  under  Stephen,  king  of  England. 
Resolved  to  make  reparation  in  Saint  ratrick's  purgatory  for 
tbe  enormity  of  his  life,  Enus  visited  Ireland.  The  Scm  of 
66d,  if  dd  chronicles  may  be  credited,  appeared  to  tbe  Saint 
when  he  preached  the  gospel  to  the  bestial  Iri^,  and  instructed 
the  missionary  to  construct  a  purgatoiy  at  Lough  Derg:  and 
promised  the  plenary  remipsion  ctf  son  to  all  who  should  remain 
a  day  and  a  night  in  this  laboratory  of  atonement.  Fortified  by 
tbe  boly  communicm  and  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  tbe  fearless 
soldier  entered  the  gloomy  cave. 

Protected  by  invoking  the  Son  of  God,  Enus  beheld  the 
punishments  oi  the  wretched  purgatorians.  The  groans  of  die 
sufferers  soon  began  to  stun  his  ears.  Numberless  men  and 
women,  lying  naked  on  the  earth  and  transfixed  with  red-hot 
nails,  bit  tbe  dust  widi  pain.  Devils  lashed  some  with  dread- 
ful whips.  Fiery  dragons  gnawed  some  with  ignit»d  teeth; 
while  naming  serpents  pierced  others  with  burning  stings. 
Toads  of  amazing  size  and  terror  endeavoured,  vnth  u^ 
beaks,  to  extract  the  hearts  of  many.  Monstrous  defimmd 
worms,  breathing  fire  fiom  their  mouths,  devoured  some  with 
insatiable  voracity.  Some  hung  in  sulphurous  flames,  with 
chains  through  their  feet,  legs,  hands,  arms,  and  heads,  or  with 
iron  hooks  in  a  state  of  ignition  through  their  eyes,  nose,  jaws, 
and  breasts.  Some  were  roasted  on  spits,  fried  in  pans,  or 
broiled  in  furnaces.  Many  were  hurled  headlong  into  a  fetid, 
tumbling,  roarinff  river,  and,  if  anv  raised  their  heads  above 
the  sur^e,  devus,  running  along  me  stream,  sunk  them  again 
into  the  cold  element.  A  sulphurous  well,  emittii^  flame  and 
stench,  threw  up  men  like  sparkling  scintillations,  into  the  air, 
and  again  received  them  falling  into  its  burning  mouth. 

Thurcal's  adventure  is  also  related  by  Paris.  Juliaft,  who 
officiated  as  guide  on  the  occasion,  left  the  body  of  Thurcal 

tBeda,V.  13.    BelL  I.  7.    Faber,  2.  449.  <  M.  Fari^r  83»  180, 27a 
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dipping  inbedi  and  took  onfy  ibe  sotd  as  the  compeauoo  of  hii 
joaniey  to  the  nether  world.  He  wifleljr,  however,  breathed 
life  ioio  the  aouUess  body,  ieet,  in  the  spirit's  absence,  it  should 
af^ar  dead.  Having  setded  th^  necessary  jHeUmi- 
naiy  arrangements,  the  two  sjHritual  travelbrs  departed^  at 
night,  irom  England  for  purgatory.  The  two  disembodied 
conmsuiions  soon  winged  their  aerial  way  to  the  middle  of  the 
world  towards  the  east,  and  entered  a  spacious  fabric  of  woo^ 
derful  structure.  This  edifice  was  the  general  rendezvous  of 
departed  souls,  and  was  built  by  Jesus  the  Son  of  Cknl,  at  the 
intercession  of  Lady  Mary,  his  mother.  The  palace,  of  course^ 
bad  a  respectable  architect. 

Many  souk  m  this  dep6t  of  spirits,  and  man^  beyond  the 
north  wall,  were  marked  with  spots  indicating  then:  venial  sins* 
The  apostle  Paul  sat  in  the  palace  at  the  end  of  the  north  walL 
The  Devil  abd  his  guards  sat  without  the  wall  opposite  the 
aposde.  A  balance  was  aflEaed  to  the  wall  between  the  apostle 
and  the  Devil,  in  which  Paul  and  Batan,  with  precision  and  care; 
weighed  the  souls.  Th^  former  had  two  weights,  which  were 
bri^t  and  golden  }  and  the  latter  two,  which,  as  might  be  exr 
pected,  were  daik  and  smoky.  When  the  beam  inclined  to 
beelzebub,  the  guards  threw  tne  soul,  wailing  and  cursing,  into 
a  flamy  gulph,  which,  of  course,  was  helL  This  unceremonious 
treatment  of  sinners  afiR>rded  fine  fun  to  the  devils,  whose  duty, 
on  the  occasion,  vras  attended  with  loud  peals  of  infernal  laughter. 
When  the  beam  inclined  to  Paul,  the  aposde  introduced  the  soul 
through  the  eastern  gate  to  purgatoiy,  to  make  compensatioQ 
for  its  venial  crimes. 

Purgatory,  according  to  our  subterranean  traveller,  consists 
of  a  vast  valley  between  two  waQs,  the  northern  and  southern* 
The  entrance  mto  this  ancient  domain  is  occupied  with  purga* 
torian  fire :  caldrons,  filled  with  flaming  pitch,  blazing  sulphur, 
and  other  fiery  materials,  boil  or  roast  the  souls  for  the  expiation 
of  their  sins.  These  fbmaces  also  exhaled  a  stench,  which  wa« 
not  very  plefiising  to  the  ol&ctory  nerves ;  and  which  caused 
even  the  disemmdied  souls  that  on  earth  had  wallowed  in 
filthy  ffrattfications  to  cough,  hiccup,  and  sneeze.  Havii^ 
enjoyed  the  warm  bath,  the  souls,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  were 
introduced  into  the  cold  one.  The  unhappy  spirits  exemplified 
the  variations  of  Popery,  and  passed  into  a  fibsty  po(d,  which 
skirted  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  valley.     The  water  of  this 

£)ol  was  icy,  salt,  and  shivering.  The  spirits,  -according  to 
eir  crknes,  wi^fe  immersed  in  this  lake  to  the  knee,  the  middle, 
or  the  neck.  Removed  from  this  shivering  situation,  the  sul^ 
&rer  had  to  undergo  another  trial  A  bridge,  studded  with 
sharp  nails  and  thorns  with  their  points  turned  upwards,  had 
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to  be  cfoeeed.  The  sotild  walked  bare-footed  on  this  rougli 
road,  and  endeavouring  to  ease  their  feet,  leaned  on  their  hands : 
and  afterwards  rolled,  with  the  whole  body,  on  the  perforating 
spikes,  till,  pierced  and  bloody,  they  worked  their  painfii]  tedious 
way  over  the  thorny  path.  Passing  this  defile  was  often  the 
labour  of  many  years.  But  this  last  difficulty  being  surmounted 
the  spirits,  forgetful  of  their  pain,  escaped  to  heaven,  called  the 
mount  of  joy. 

Perpetua's  vision  may,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  be  added  to 
the  Tartarean  travels  of  DritheJm,  Enus,  and  ThurcaL  This 
holy  martyr  had  a  brother  called  Dinocrates,  who  died  of  an 
ulcer  in  his  face  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  sister,  in 
a  vision  of  the  night,  saw  the  boy  after  his  death  going  out  of  a 
dark  thirsty  place,  vnth  a  dirty  face,*  a  pale  colour,  and  the 
ulcer  of  which  he  died  remaining  in  his  visage.  The  smoky 
thirsty  enclosure,  in  which  he  was  confined,  contained  a  pond 
full  of  water,  which  however,  being  inaccessible,  only  tanta- 
lized the  thirsty  child. 

Perpetua  knew  this  prison  to  be  purgatory ;  and  her  prayers 
and  tears,  day  and  night,  for  his  dehverance  were  attended  with 
their  usual  success.  She  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her 
brother  clean,  dressed,  and  joyful.  The  malady,  which  had  dis- 
figured his  face,  was  healed.  He  had  obtained  access  to  the 
Tartarean  pool,  and,  from  a  golden  cup,  swallowed  copious 
potations ;  and  then  played,  l&e  a  child,  through  the  plain.' 
Perpetua  awaking,  understood  that  the  youth  was  reteased 
from  punishment.  AU  this  is  very  clear  and  satisfactory.  The 
vision  presents  a  graphic  description  of  purgatory,  as  a  place 
of  dirt,  paleness,  disease,  heat,  thirst,  smoke,  and  tantaiiziDg 
water ;  anjl,  at  the  same  time,  opens  a  pleasing  prospect  or 
heaven,  as  a  country  of  cleanness,  dress,  health,  water,  cups, 
joy,  and,  at  least  with  respect  to  boys,  of  fun  and  frolic. 

Perpetua's  dream  was  eulogized  by  many  of  the  ancients.  Its 
truth  and  fidelity,  in  a  particular  manner  and  on  several  occa- 
sions, was  applauded  by  Augustine  of  sainted  memory.  The 
report  has  also  extorted  an  encomium  fi-om  Alexander,  who, 
moreover,  discovered  that  those  who  deny  purj^ory  are  never 
privileged  with  such  visions.  Dreams  of  this  kind,  the  learned 
Borbonnist  found  out,  are  peculiar  to  the  faithful  friends  of  a 
middle  stale  of  expiation.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  genius 
or  inspiration  to  have  made  such  a  prodigious  discovery.  Bfel- 
larmine  sings  to  the  same  tune.  These  holy  men,  says  the 
cardinal,  could  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived :  as  th^  pos- 

>  Ladere  more  infantioiD  gtodens.  Alex.  9.  393.  AagOBtizi,  5, 1134,  et  10, 4tl- 
BelLU.  6. 
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jsesded  tbe  spirit  of  disctirsiiiati(;m»  and  vacate  the  pttrtictilar 
fiicnds  of  God. 

Such  are  the  visions  of  purgatory,  recorded  by  Bede,  Paris, 
and  Perpetua.  The  tales  are  as  silly  as  the  Pagan  mythology 
of  Charon  and  his  fabled  boat  The  relation  is  as  ridiculous 
as  any  of  the  sarcastic  dialogues  of  Lucian,  concerning  the 
ferryman  of  Tartarus,  which  were  designed  to  ridicule  the 
absurdity  of  gentilism.  The  Protestantism  and  philosophy  of 
modern  days  have  exposed  such  notions,  and  made  die  patjpons 
of  Romanism  shy  in  recognizii^  the  ridiculous  delineations. 
But  the  statements,  however  risible,  obtained  the  undivided 
belief  and  unqualified  respect  of  our  Popish  ancestors.  The 
tlenial  of  these  details  would  once  have  oeen  accounted  rank 
heresy.  Bellarmine,  in  later  days,  swallowed  the  reports  with 
avidity,  in  all  their  revolting  fatuity.  The  modems,  who  may 
'  choose  to  reject  the  tales  of  folly,  will  only  add  another  instance 
to  the  many  variations  of  Popery. 

Purgatory,  in  all  its  forms,  is  a  variation  from  scriptural 
authority.  Revelation  affords  it  no  countenance..  No  other 
dogma  of  Romanism,  except  image-worship  and  the  invocation 
of  saints,  seems  to  borrow  so  little  support  from  the  Book  of 
Inspiration*  The  Bible,  by  certain  management  and  dexterity, 
thsLY  appear  to  lend  some  encouragement  to  transubstantiation 
and  extreme  unction.  But  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  never  be^n 
able  to  discover  a  single  argument  for  a  middle  place  of  purifi* 
cation,  possessing  even  a  shadow  of  plausibility.  The  name 
itself  is  not  in  all  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  the  atten^pts  which 
have  been  made  to  find  the  tenet  in  its  inspired  contents  have 
only  shown  the  fatuity  of  the  authors.  The  Book  of  God,  on 
these  occasions,  has  been  uniformly  tortured,  for  the  purpose 
of  extorting  acknowledgements  of  which  it  is  guiltless,  and 
which,  without  compulsion,  it  would  obstinately  deny.  The 
body  of  an  unhappy  neretic  was  never  more  unmercifully  mam- 
gled  and  disjointed  in  a  Spanish  inquisition,  with  the  de^gn  of 
torcing  confession,  than  the  Book  of^Divine  Revelation,  with  the 
intention  of  compelling  it  to  patronize  purgatory.  The  soul  of* 
a  venial  sinner  never  suffered  more  exquisite  torments  in  pnr- 
gatory  itselfi  even  if  its  existence  were  real,  for  the  expiation  of 
venial  iniquity,  than  the  language  of  the  inspired  volume  for 
proof  of  a  place  of  posthumous  purgation. 

f  he  uselessness  of  attempting  scriptural*  evidence  for  this 
opinion,  indeed,  has  been  acknowledged  by  many  popish 
authors.  Many  distinguished  theologians  have,  with  laudable 
candour,  admitted  the  silence  of  Revelation  on  this  topic  :  and 
among  the  rest,  Bams,  Bruys,  Courayer,  Alphonsus,  Fisher, 
Pdydorus,  Soto,  Perionius,  Picherel,  Wicelius,  CajetaD,a]id 
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Tx^vern.  Bams  dedcures  ^  poij^qrtorial  punisfaoient  n  matter  of 
human  opinion,  which  can  be  evinced  neither  from  scripture, 
.  fathers,  nor  councils/  The  belief  of  this  intermediate  place, 
according  to  Bruys, '  was  unknown  to  the  Apostles  and  original 
Christians*'  Courayer,  in  his  annotations  on  Paolo,  admits 
*  the  incorrectness  of  ascribing  this  doama  to  Scripture  or  even 
to  tradition.  Alphonsus,  Fisher,  and  Polydorus  *  grant  the 
total  omission  or  rare  mention  of  this  tenet  in  the  monuments  of 
antiquity.*  Similar  concessions  have  beed  made  by  SotOt 
Perionius,  Picherel,  Wicelius,  Cajetan,  and  Trevem.* 

Bellarmine  and  Alexander,  the  two  .celebrated  advocates  of 
this  theology,  have,  between  them,  rejected  all  its  scriptural 
proofs,  and  agree  only  in  one  apociyphal  argument  Alexan- 
der explodes  all  Bellarmine's  quotations  for  this  purpose,  firom 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  but  one — and  this,  jBellarmine 
admits,  is  illogical.*  The  Sorbonnist,  without  any  hesitation  or 
ceremony*  condemns  seventfeen  of  the  Jesuits'  citations,  and 
reduces  his  evidence  to  a  mere  shsidow.  He  combats  the  cardi- 
nal's sophistry  with  learning  and  fearlessness.  The  single  argu- 
ment, which  the  former  represents  as  demonstrative,  me  laSer 
characterizes  as  sophistical  and  inconclusive.  The  two  diam* 
pions  of  purgatory  contrive,  in  this  manner,  to  free  BeveladoB 
from  all  tendency  to  countenance  the  unscriptural  and  ridicukyos 
invention.  Both  these  polemics,  indeed,  <juote  the  Maccabeaa 
history  as  demonstrative  in  favour  of  a  nuddle  state*  But  this 
book  IS  uncanonical ;  and  is  disclaimed*  Bellarmine  grants,  by 
the  Jews,  and  was  formerly  doubted  by  Christians.^  The  prooC 
besides,  taken  from  this  work,  is  founded  on  intercession  for 
departed  souls,  which  by  no  means  supposes  a  place  of  prop- 
tiation  between  death  and  the  resurrection. 

Calmet,  the  Benedictine,  offers  three  citations,  canonical  and 
uncanonical,  on  this  topic.  Two  of  these  agree  with  Alexan- 
der's. One  is  apocryphal ;  and  another  led  Bellarmine,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  concession,  in  pressmg  it  to  favour  his  system* 
into  sophistry.  Calmet,  in  the  third,  supposes,  that  Paul  pra3red 
for  Onesiphorus  when  the  latter  was  dead.  But  the  suroositioa 
is  unfounded  :  and,  even  if  true,  supplication  for  the  dead,  as 

I  Ponitio  ergo  in  Purgstono  ett  res  in  opixnone  feamana  ponto,  que  nee  ex 
8cr!i>tarif,  neo  Patribtu  nee  Conciliw  deducere  potest  Bams.  $.  9.  Ce  que  1'  en 
eroit  aajonrdlnii  du  Furgatoire  avoit  dtk  inconnu  anx  Apotres  et  aoz  premien 
fideles.  Brays,  1.  3T8.  Oe  n'est  done  pas  purler  exactement  que  d«  dire  fM 
f  ecritore  et  la  tradition  enseignent  le  Furgatoire.  Coiiray.  in  PaoL  9.  644.  In 
▼eteribos  de  Pargatorio  fere  nulla  potissiinum  apud  Graecos  seriptorea  nien6o  est 
Alpbonsus,  VIXI.  De  Pargatorio,  apad  priscos  illoa,  nulla,  vel  qoam  rariswaa 
flebat  mentio.    Fisher,  Art.  18.    Polydorus,  VIII.    Pich.  c.  S.    Trevem,  242. 

'  Non  sequi  secundem  regulas  dialecticarum.    Bellarmin,  1.  4.    Matdi.  xiL  32. 

3  Lib.  Machabaeorum  non  esse  canonicamapud  Judaeoa.  Libri  Maohabaeonm 
font  ex  eorum  nvmero,  de  quibos  aliqnando  etiam  inter  Catholicot  thAntiAnk 
BeUaimin,  1.  3. 
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ahaS  afiierwards  be  shown,  supplies  no  evidence  for  purgatory 
ChaUeoor^  always  insidious  and  soothing,  adduces  seven  quota- 
tions, without  hinting  at  their  inadequacy  or  the  oppositicm  of 
ancient  &thers  or  iQodern  theologians*^ 

The  ancients,  in  scriptural  interpretation  on  this  subject,. 
diSer,  even  according  to  Bellartnine,  Alexander,  and  Calmet,  as 
much  as  the  modems.  The  cardinal,  the  sorbonnist,  and  the 
benedictine  have  cited  Augustine,  Jeronje,  Gregory,  Cyril, 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  Ambrosius,  Anselm, 
and  Bede.  All  these  have  been  quoted,  and  quoted  against 
each  other.  BeUarmine,  Alexander,  and  Calmet  have,  at  great 
len^b  and  with  extraordinary  patience,  shown  that  uiese 
autbor*  are  at  utter  variance  on  the  inspired  proofs  for  the 
support  of  a  middle  state  of  purification.  The  interpretation 
wnich  one  adopts,  another  rejects.  One  approves  the  exposi- 
tion which  another  condemns.*  ,  The  collector  of  their  varia- 
tions, which,  on  this  question,  are  nearly  past  reckoning,  would 
require  the  learning  of  Lardner,  and  their  reader  the  patience 
of  Job. 

The  patrons  of  this  system  have  urged  four  scriptural  c[uo- 
tations,  which  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  will,  on  tnis  subject, 
show  the  inconsistency  and  variations  of  popish  advocacy* 
These  proofs  are  taken  from  Matthew,  Paul,  and  Peter.  The 
sacred  historian  Matthew  records  our  Lord's  serooon,  which 
mentions  a  prison,  from  which  the  debtor  shall  not  escape  tiU 
he  pay  *  the  uttermost  ferthing.'  BeUarmine,  Challenor,  MilncSr, 
ana  tne  Rhemists  say,  this  prison  is  purgatory,  which  detains 
the  venial  transgressor  till  he  satisfy  for  his  trivial  impurity. 

Many  Romish  saints  and  commentators,  however,  give  a 
different  explanation.  Augustine,  Jerome,  Bede,  Maldonat, 
and  Alexanaer  say,  the4)rison  is  hell,  and  the  punishment  ever- 
lastinff.'  Augustine,  a  saint  of  superior  manu&cture,  patron- 
ized this  exposition.  Jerome,  another  saint  overflowing  with 
gall  and  superstition,  maintained  the  same  opinion.  According 
to  the  canonized  commentator  of  Palestine,  *  The  person,  who 
does  not,  before  the  end  of  his  life,  pay  the  last  farthing,  men- 

1  OalBi.  Diet.  8.  746.    Alex.  9.  365.    2  Tim.  I.  IS.    ChaUenor,  c.  14. 

*  Bellsnmn,  I.  4.    Alexan.  9.  353.    Oal.  Oom.  23.  361. 

'  Semper  non  exitoram  esse  qai  semper  lolyit  novissimom  qnadrantemk  An- 
fMtSn,  3. 177.  Nanqaam  solvitar  a  carcere,  qm  qnadrantem  verbi  noviasmnmi 
aoo  solveret  ante  finem  vitie.  Jerom,  5. 895.  et  4. 183.  Donee  salves  pro  inBnito^ 
pODitur  ticut  alibi  '  donee  ponam  inimicos  tuos,'  Beda,  5.  12.  Via  est  hi^jns  vite 
tmpns,  career  infemtis.  Nonqoam  exitoms,  quia  qui  in  inferno  sunt  nnnquam 
pecMlmiit.  Maldonat,  121.  Non  significat  unde  nos  exitoros  postea  sed  nmn 
quam.  Qma  emn  pcsnas  infinitas  pro  c^nolibet  mortali  ^eecato  diloant  damnati 
onnqoam  eas  persolvnnt.  Nnnqnam  ex  inferni  earcere  exitori  stmt  de  qnibos  hoe 
difllnm  est.  Alex.  9.  88$.  Mi^  y.  26.  PaaL  ox.  1.  1  Oorin.  zr.  25.  Bhem. 
On  Sflatth.  t.  25. 
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tkmed  in  the  wcMrds  of  the  inspired  penman,  will  never  be 
released  frona  the  prison.'  The  two  Roman  saints  were 
followed  by  Bede,  an  English  monk  of  learning  and  orthodoxy. 
He  makes  the  term  until  signify  endless  duration  as  in  the 
expression  of  David,  cited  by  Paul,  "till  I  put  all  your  ene- 
mies under  your  feet."  Maldonat  concurs  with  Augustine, 
Jerome,  and  Bede.  The  learned  Jesuit  interprets  *  the  prison 
to  signify  hell,  frgm  which  the  debtor,  who  will  be  punished 
with  the  utmost  rigour,  will  never  escape,  because  he  will 
never  pay.' 

Alexander  delivers  a  similar  interpretation,  in  a  more  length- 
ened and  detauled  form.  The  inspired  phraseology,  ssys  this 
doctor,  *  signifies  not  whence  he  will  afterward  depart,  but 
whence  he  will  never  depart.  The  words  are  spoken  of  hell, 
fi-om  which  the  condenmed,  who  undergo  the  infinite  punish- 
ment of  mortal  sin,  which  they  can  never  pay,  will  never  be 
released.'  He  quotes  David  and  Paul  for  illustration  and 
confirmation  of  his  comment.  The  word  until,  in  Scriptural 
language,  often  denotes  that  the  event,  to  which  it  refers,  will 
never  happen.  God  invited  his  Son  to  "  sit  at  his  right  hand, 
tin  his  enemies  should  become  his  footstool."  But  he  will  not 
then  leave  his  seat.  The  king  of  Zion  will  reign  till  every  be 
is  subdued.  But  he  will  not  then  cease  to  reign.  The  raven 
returned  not  to  Noah,  "  till  the  waters  were  dried."  But  no 
return  succeeded.  Apply  this  to  the  words  of  Jesus  in 
Matthew,  and  all  is  clear.  The  person  imprisoned,  unable  to 
pay,  will  never  be  liberated.  Augustine  quotes  the  same 
passages  fix>m  David  and  Paul  for  proof  and  illustration.  The 
Rhemists  against  Helvidius,  on  another  part  of  Matthew's  gos- 
pel, give  a  similar  explanation  of  the  phrase;  and,  in  this 
manner,  firmish  arms  against  themselviBS. 

Such  is  the  genuine  signification  of  the  passage.  Popish 
conmientators,  in  modem  times,  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
explanation ;  and,  if  they  please,  call  it  a  heresy.  The  inters 
pretation,  however,  is  not  tne  production  of  Luther,  Zuinglius, 
Calvin,  Cranmer,  or  Knox ;  but  of  Augustine,  Jerome,  Beda, 
Maldonat,  and  Alexander:  two  saints,  a  monk,  a  Jesuit,  and  a 
sorbonnist. 

The  partizans  of  purgatory  argue  fi:t)m  another  passage  in 
Matthew.  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  said,  shall  be  for- 
given, "neither  m  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come.'* 
This,  the  Romish  doctors  account  their  strong  hold.  This, 
they  reckon  the  impregnable  bulwark  of  their  system.  This, 
Alexander  who  condemns  aU  other  arguments  taken  from  the 
New  Testament,  caDs  demonstration,  Calmet  accounts  it  the 
main  pillar  of  the  mighty  superstructure :  and  in  this  opinicm, 
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modem  Romish  commentators,  io  general,  seem  to  concur.' 
Sin,  say  these  critics,  committed  agamst  the  Spirit,  will  not  be 
pardoned  *4q  the  world  to  come,'*  and  this  implies,  if  it  does 
not  express,  that  some  sins  will  be  remitted  in  a  future  world. 
But  forgiveness  can  have  no  reference  to  heaven  or  hell,  and, 
therefore,  there  must  be  a  middle  state  of  pardon,  and  this  is 
called  purgatory. 

The  least  discernment  might  enable  any  person  to  see  the 
{utility  of  this  argument.  .  The  Roitiish  Dc^ma  is  variation 
from  the  yeords  of  the  sacred  historian.  Matthew  mentions 
forgiveness.  But  the  intermediate  state  of  popery  is  not  a  place 
of  pardon,  but  of  punishment  and  expiation.  The  venial  trans- 
gressor cannot  be  released  from  that  prison,  till  he  pay  the 
uttermost  farthing.  This  is  plainly  no  remission.  No  sin,  says 
Alexander,  can  be  remitted  by  ordinary  law  without  satisfaction 
and  due  punishment.  Full  expiation  is  made  in  the  purgatorial 
state ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  remission  in  the  world  to  come 
on  popish  any  more  than  on  protestant  principles. 

The  irremission  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  in  a  future 
state,  does  not  imply  the  remissbn  of  other  sins.  The  unpEir-' 
donableness  of  one  sin  infers  not  the  pardonableness  of  anotnen 
The  conclusion,  in  this  syllogism,  is  not  contained  in  the  pre- 
mises. This,  Bellarmine  had  the  discernment  to  see  and  the 
candour  to  confess.  He  quotes  the  text,  and,  fromit,  concludes 
the  existence  of  a  middle  state  of  pardon,  and  then,  in  ebrious 
inconsistency,  admits  the  conclusion  to  be  iUogicaL  The  Car- 
dinal, in  this  instance  as  in  many  others,  varies  from  himself. 
His  boasted  argument,  he  grants,  as  he  well  might,  is  a  pitiful 
sophism.^  Mark  and  Luke  have  explained  Matthew  with  more 
consistency  than  Bellarmine.  The  two  inspired  historians  say, 
this  kind  of  blasphemy  shall  never  be  forgiven,  and  their  lan- 
guage, which  only  prejudice  could  misunderstand,  is  synony- 
mous with  Matthew's,  and  explodes  the  silly  and  unfounded 
idea  of  purgatorian  remission. 

The  statements  of  Mark  and  Luke,  as  explanatory  of  Matthew, 
have  been  adopted  by  Augustine,  Jerome,  Chrysost»m,  Theo- 
phylact,  Basil,  Calmet,  and  Maldonat.^    This  blasphemy,  say« 

I  Matth.  xii.  32.    Alex.  9.  374.    Calm.  Diet.  3.  746. 

*  Bellanmn,  I.  4.    Mark  iii.  29.    Luke  xii.  10. 

'  Non  babet  remitsionem  in  Kternum.  Aliis  verbis  et  alio  loqaeadi  modo  eadem 
ipsa  est  expressa  sententia.  Augustin,  5.  390.  Serm.  71.  Remitti  nobis  boe 
peecatam  ommno  mm  possit.  Aagustin,  ad  Boo.  2.  662.  NuUo  tempore  blaq»be- 
mia  remittetar.    Jerom.  4.  50. 

Eyfov^a  sow  txn  dwoif <  iixt^p.  "EtffmvSa  xoikaJ^O¥ta*  xa*  txtt*  Cbrysos.  7.  449. 
8rra«0aaecu  nru  ttfuapteriettu.  Theopbylact  iu  Matt  xiL  Atfwy;t*W^*'  ••*■* 
tfj  «K  *o  HPiVfta  f  o  wytop  pKna^fua-     Basil,  3.  59. 

Ce  p^cbd  ne  sera  remis,  ni  en  ce  monde,  ni  en  rautre,  c'ett  A  dire  qo*il  est  hre- 
missibie  par  sa  nature.  Colmet,  Diss.  3.  389.  Non  i^oramos  phrasim  esse  qoai 
idem  yalMt  ^ood  in  eternnm.    Maldanat,  264. 
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Augustine,  *  shall  never  be  remitted.  Matthew  and  Maik  vary 
in  expression,  but  agree  in  signification.  This  sin  cannot  at  ail 
be  forgiven*'  Jerome,  concurring  with  Augustine,  says,  •  this 
blasphemy  shall,  at  no  time,  be  remitted.*  Chrysostom's  com-^ 
ment,  is  it  possible,  still  plainer  and  more  explicit  than  those  of 
Augustine  and  Jerome.  The  scriptural  diction,  in  his  expla- 
nation, means  that  the  perpetrator  of  this  atrocity  shall  be 
punished  here  and  hereafter :  here,  LTce  the  Corinthian  fornicator, 
by  excommunication,  and  hereafter,  Uke  the  citizens  of  Sodom, 
hj  suffering  *  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire.'  Calmet,  in  his 
Dissertations,  observes  according  to  the  same  exposition  *  This 
sin  shall  be  pardoned  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  other,  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  unpardonable  in  its  nature.'  Maldonat,  thou^ 
he  strenuously  maintains  the  purgatorian  system  fixnnour  Lord's 
words,  admits  that  the  phraseology  of  Matthew  and  that  of 
Mark  are  synonymous,  and  s^ify  the  eternal  irremission  of 
blasnhemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit 

Tne  original  term,  translated  world,  signifies  time,  age,  or 
duration.  Jerome,  accordindy,  has  rendered  the  Greek  by  a 
Latin  word  denoting  time.  This  sin,  in  the  commentary  of 
this  Saint,  shall  be  forgiven  neither  in  the  present  nor  at  a  future 
time.*  This  expression  seems  to  confine  die  meaning  to  the 
present  life.  The  inspired  language  simply  states,  that  this 
olasphemy  would  be  pardoned  neither  at  tlie  present  nor  at  a 
future  period.  The  word  sometimes  signifies  me  Jewish  estab- 
lishment and  sometimes  the  Christian  dispensation.  Matthew, 
in  his  Gospel,  used  it  in  the  former  sense.  Paul,  addressing 
the  Corinthians  and  Hebrews,  takes  it  in  the  latter  acceptation. 
The  blasphemy,  according  to  this  explanation,  would  oe  for- 
given neither  under  the  Jewish  or  Cnristian  economy,  though 
the  latter  was  to  be  an  age  of  mercy. 

PauPs  words  to  the  Corinthians  have  also  been  pressed  into 
the  service,  for  the  support  of  purgatory.  The  Apostle  of 
Tarsus  taught  the  Christians  or  Corinth  that  the  professor, 
building  *  wood,  hay,  or  stubble,'  on  the  foundation,  mough  his 
*  work  shall  be  burnt,  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire.'  This 
fire,  say  Belkrmine,  Ward,  Challenor,  the  council  of  Sens,  the 
Latins  in  the  council  of  Florence,  and  many  other  advocates 
of  Romanisin,  awaits  the  perpetrator  of  triflmg  transgressions 
in  the  middle  state.* 

The  difficulty  of  this  passage  might  have  caused  some  faestta* 
tion  in  making  it  the  basis  of  any  system*  Its  difficult  has 
been  acknowledged  in  emphaitic  language,  by  Augustine,  Bede^ 

>  Neqne  ia  prBsenti  tempore  naqoe  ia  iataro.    Jerom,  4.  50.    MatUi.  xzIt.  S 
1  Oorin.  iz.  11.    Heb.  x.  M. 
•  1  Oorin.  iiL  It.    Biding  1. 215.    Orabb.  3. 747.    BeO.  1.  4.    CIn&aii.  12r 


BeQarmiiie,  Alexaader,  and  Estias.  Bellarmine  repreients  it 
as  one  of  the  obscurest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most 
useful  passages  in  all  revelation.  Its  obscuri^,  in  Bellarmine's 
opinion,  contributed  to  its  utility,  as  it  enabled  the  Jesuit,  with 
a  litde  management,  to  eiplain  it  as  he  pleased.  But  Alexan- 
der, with  more  sense  and  honesty,  has,  on  account  of  its  want 
of  perspicuity,  rejected  it  as  a  demonstradon  of  purgatory.^ 

Its  ooscun^,  says  Estius,  ^  has  occasbned  many  and  various 
expojutions.'  This  authority,  observes  Faber, '  is  very  obscure, 
and  variously  explained,  not  only  by  different  fathers  and  doc- 
tors, but  by  the  same  doctor.  Augustine  interprets  this  place , 
in  various  ways.'  Bellarmine,  Alexander,  and  Calmet  nave 
collected  a  copious  specimen  of  the  Jarring  interpretations  of 
eacpositors,  on  this  part  of  die  inspired,  volume,  ana  their  coUec- 
tic»is  afibrd  no  very  flattering  view  of  the  unity  of  Romanism. 

The  principal  significations  which  have  been  attached  to  the 
i^stolic  expression,  are  three.  Gregory,  Augustine,  Bernard, 
and  Bede,  account  the  fire  a  metaphor  for  tribulation  or  trial  in 
ibis  life.  The  Roman  pontiff  and  saints,  as  well  as  the  English 
monkt  refer  the  expression  to  the  pains  endured  not  after  but 
belbre  death ;  and  so  exclude  posthumous  expiation.  Similai 
to  this  is  Cajetan's  explanation,  who  makes  it  signify  severe 
judgments.* 

Origen,  Ambrodus,  Lactantius,  Basil,  Jerome,  and  Augus- 
tine, according  to  Estius,  reckon  the  language  literal,  and  refer 
it  to  the  genem  conflagration  on  the  day  of  the  last  Judgment ; 
though  puigatory,  at  that  period,  will,  according  to  BellarminCt 
be  evacuated  and  left  empty.  This  ancient  interpretation  has 
been  followed  by  Lombard,  Aquinas,  Haimo,  Alcum,  and 
Estius.  This  party  make  saint  and  sinner  pass  through  the 
fiery  ordeal,  wnich  will  try  the  work  of  every  one,  whemer  he 
build  gold  and  silver  on  the  foundation,  or  wood,  hay,  and  stub- 
ble.' But  tiie  intermediate  place  of  purgation,  in  flie  theology 
of  Romanism,  contains  only  the  middling  class,  who  are  guilty 
of  venial  firailty. 

'  Panli iUa Miiteiitiaplaiie ad inteUigeiidam difficilis.  Aagnttin,  6.  124.  Beds, 
€.  285.  0iiiim  es  diflaciliinit  et  atilismm»  totlu  Scriptorae.  Bell.  1.  5.  Loont 
cibictirtmanit  eM^  ot^nB  sennun  vixaaseqoi  liceat  Abz.  9.  37S»  Bstinfl,  1.  214. 
Mon  demonBtntiye  contm  hemwtioot  ottendi.  Alexander,  9,  378.  Hcc  aactoritai 
Mt  certe  valde  obscora,  eC  yari»  ezpUcatioBe*^  offerantor,  non  aolam  k  diyenis 
ptfribns  et  docloribus,  sed  ab  eodem  Dootore.  AogastiiiiM  himo  locam  Ttriii 
inodii  interpretatar.    Faber,  2.  444. 

>  Hoc  de  igne  tribnlationu,  hac  nobis  Tita  adhibito,  poadt  intelUgl  Qreg.  Dial. 
IV.  39.  Bai^Bin  tribiilaEtionem  ignem  vocaft.  Aog.  C.  D.  XXl.  26.  Sentiat 
Poeaiteiitiae  tribnladonem.  Bemar.  411.  Ignis  tribolationis.  Beda,  6.  2S7.  Pro 
•eTero  jodioio  Cajetanna  ez^onit.    Estias,  1.  216. 

>  Exceptoms  sit  omnes  etiam  eos  qui  aumm  et  argentam  superedificant  fimdap 
mento*    Probatonu  opds  tmioscfHusqiieb    Bstiii^  1. 216.    Ambos  protat.  Aug.  7   , 
•O.    Amb.  8  a»0,    Aqiu&.  3.  563. 
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Chiysoetoxn  and  Tbeodoret  interpret  Paul's  diction  to  signify 
the  unquenchable  fire  of  bell,  and  these  two  Grecian  commen- 
mentators  have  been  followed,  say  Bellarujine,  Calmet,,and 
Alexander,  by  Theophylact,  SeduUus,  and  Anselm.*  This  was 
the  opmion  of  the  whole  Grecian  communion.  The  Greeks, 
accordingly,  in  the  council  of  Fforence,  represented  the  fire 
mentioned  by  the  aposde,  not  as  purgatorian  but  eteroaL 
Alexander  and  Erasmus  also  declare  against  the  popish  exposi- 
tion of  Paul's  language ;  and  display  the  singular  imanim%  of 
Romish  commentators.  Gregory,  Augustine,  Bernard,  and 
Bede  appear,  on  this  tppic,  against  Origen,  AnsibFosius,  Hilary, 
Lactantius,  Jerome,  Lombard,  Aquinas,  Haimo,  Alcuin,  and 
Estius ;  and  aU  these  against  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Theophy- 
lact,  Sedulius,  and  Anselm.  Saint  encounters  saint,  and 
commentator  attacks  commentator;  and  all  these,  formed  in 
deep  phalanx,  explode  from  Paul's  words  the  modern  fabrication 
of  purgatory. 

The  searching  fire,  mentioned  by  the  apostle,  is  not  puigato- 
rian  but  probatory.  Its  effect  is  not  to  purify  but  to  try.  The 
trial  is  not  of  persons,  but  of  works.  The  persons,  in  this 
ordeal,  shall  be  saved  j  while  the  works,  if  wood,  hay,pr  stid>- 
ble,  shall  as  the  Greeks  observed  at  the  council  of  Florence,  be 
consumed.  The  popish  purgatory,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  for 
probation,  but  expiation,  and  tries,  not  the  actk>n  bwt  the  agent, 
not  the  work  but  the  worker.* 

The  scriptural  language,  in  this  case,  is  metaphoricaL  The 
foundation  and  the  superstructure,  consisting  of  gold,  «lver,and 
precious  stones,  or  of  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  as  well  as  the 
scrutinizing  flame,  all  these  are  not  literal  but  figurative. 
The  phrase,  *  so  as,'  it  is  plain,  denotes  a  comparison.  Th# 
salvation,  which  is  accomplished  so  as  by  fire,  is  one  which,  as 
critics  have  shown  from  similar  language  in  sacred  and  profane 
authors,  is  effected  with  difficulty.  Amos,  the  Hebre  w  prophet, 
represents  the  Jewish  nation,  who  were  rescued  from  imminent 
danger,  "  as  a  fire-brand  plucked  out  of  the  burning."  Zach- 
ariah,  another  Jewish  seer,  in  the  same  spirit  and  in  similar 
style,  characterizes  a  person  who  was  delivered  from  impending 
destruction,  as  a  brand  snatched  "  out  of  the  fire."     Diction  of 

«  AcoTtorr o(  sxtiPfj  ttf  fk9fi»  Ohryaoa.  IL  243.  Horn.  6.  OJj  ^rpt^tcrf o*  fjy $ 
fttvnii  fo  fCvp.  Theod.  3. 134.  in  1  Cor.  iii.  12, 13.  Chrysostome,  Th^ophylacte, 
ei  d'autres  Grecs  Pexpliqnent  da  feu  da  Tenfer  dans  lequel  les  r^prouTez  aemea- 
rent  sans  poavoir  de  moarir.  Oalm.  22.  363.  Ignis  ipse  non  purgatorins,  rerxan 
etemnm  sapplicinm  sit.  Crabb.  3.  377.  Theopb.  in  Corin.  iii.  Bell.  1.  4.  Ales. 
9.  378,  381. 

*  NQnnalli  inter  quot  Csgetaniu  diotam  patant  de  opere  mm  de  operants 
Bstius,  1.  213. 

*     Pia  qoidein  o]^era  tnanent,  et  nen  combunintar.    Prava  veto  cetnbura&tar. 
Ipse  permanebit  igne,  pcsnaa  la^ido  stemas.    Libb.  19.  27, 
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a  sionlap  kind)  Calcaet,  WetsU^,  and  other  critics  ha^  shown, 
has  been  used  by  Livy,  Cicero,  and  Cyprian,  for  denoting  greal 
hazard  suid  difficulty.  Paul,  in  like  manner,  designed  to  tell 
ns,  that  he  who  should  blend  vain  and  useless  speculations  with 
the  truths  of  the  gospel ;  but  should  rest,  nevertheless,  in  the 
main,  on  the  only  basis,  would,  in  the  end,  be  saved ;  but  witb 
the  difficulty  of  a  person,  who  should  escape  with  the  possessioa 
of  his  life,  but  with  the  loss  of  his  property,  from  an  over* 
wbebning  cpnflapatiou :  or,  according  to  Estius,  like  the 
merchant,  who  should  gain  the  shore  with  the  destruction  of 
his  goods,  but  the  preservation  of  his  life,  fit)m  the  tempest  of 
the  sea.^ 

Peter  has  also  been  quoted  in  favour  of  purgatory.  Our 
Lord,  says  the  Galilean  fisherman,  <  preached  to  the  spirits  in- 
prison.*  This  priscm,  according  to  many  modem  abettors  of 
Komanism,  is  the  intermediate  state  of  souls,  into  which  tho 
Son  of  God,  after  his  crucifixion  and  before  his  resurreotionc 
descended,  for  the  pcurpose  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  its  suSet* 
log  inmates* 

The  obscurity  of  the  text  shows  the  folly  of  making  it  the 
foundation  of  any  theory*  Augustine,  Bellanmne,  and  Estiui^ 
confess  its  difficulty,  which,  as  might  be  expected,  hdis  0000?^ 
sioned  a  variety  bf  interpretations*  Lorinus,  without  exhaust*- 
ing  the  diversi^,  has  enumers^ed  ten  different  expositions. 
Some,  by  the  prison,  understand  hell,  into  which,  they  allegOt 
Jesus  descenoed  to  preach  the  gospel  to  pagans  and  infidels. 
This  interpretation,  Calmet  and  Estius  call  error  and  heresy. 
Some  say,  our  Lord  preached  in  the  prison  both  to  the  good 
and  the  bad.  Some  maintain  thsU:  he  preached  only  to  the 
good,  while  others  aver  that  be  preached  only  to  the  bad,  to 
whom  he  proclain^  their  condemnation*^ 

The  pnncipal  interpretations  of  this  difficult  passage  are 
two.  The  prison,  according  to  one  party,  is  the  limbo  of 
the  fathers  or  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  into  which  the  Son  of' 
Qod,  some  time  between  his  crucifixion  and  resurrection,  d^^ 
soended  to  liberate  the  Jewish  saints.  This,  say  Calmet  and 
the  Rhemists,  was  the  common  opinion  of  the  ancients :  suCrh 
as  Justin,  Clemens,  Athanasius,  Cyril,  Epiphanius,  Jerome, 
Ambrositts,  and  Hikry*    The  schoolmen,  at  a  later  period, 

^  Qaemadmodnai  meroator  non  nisi  cam  jactom  rerctm  miarnm  qnas  amat,  nee 
eine  dolore  amittit,  a  tempestate  maris  evadit.  Bstras,  1.  218.  Amosy  It.  11. 
Zaob.  iii.  3.    Oalm.  22.  363.    Wetstein  in  Oorin.  iii.  15. 

s  Loons  hie  omniam  pane  interpretom  jndiciD  difficiltimns,  idemqne  tarn  Tarie 
oocpositas.  Bstios,  2«  1182.  Aagas.  ad  Bvod.  Le  Simvenr  ayoit  pi«ch6  m^ma 
aox  pajens  et  anz  Infideles.  Calmet,  24.  146.  Estins,  2.  1183.  BelL  1.  416. 
Qoddam  solos  bonos  ^iritns  intelligont;  a^i  lotos  malos,  aHi  deniqne  tarn  boiiM 
(faammaloa     Bstios,  2. 1183. 
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adopted  the  same  belief.  This  interpretation  has  been  followed 
by  the  Trent  Catechism,  the  Rhemish  annotators,  and  indeed 
by  the  generality  of  modem  popish  theologians. 

The  prison,  according  to  a  second  party,  is  hell,  in  which 
those  who,  in  the  day©  of  Noah,  were  incredulous,  were,  in  the 
time  of  Peter,  incarcerated  for  their  unbelief.*  These  spirits 
were  prior  to  the  flood,  in  the  body  and  on  earth ;  but,  in  the 
apostolic  age,  were  consimied  to  the  place  of  endless  punish- 
ment  To  these,  Jesus,  before  their  death,  preached  not  in  his 
humanity  but  in  his  divinity  :  ndt  by  his  own  but  by  Noah's 
ministry.  He  inspired  the  antediluvian  patriarch  to  preach 
righteousness  to  a  degenerated  peo^e.  He  officiated,  says 
Calmet,  *  not  in  person  but  by  his  spuit,  which  he  eommunica- 
ted  to  Noah.  Augustine  among  the  ancients,  and  Aquinas 
among  ^  schoolmen,  were  the  great  patrons  of  tjiis  interpre- 
tation :  and  the  African  saint  and  the  angelic  doctor  have  been 
followed  by  Bede,  Hassel,  Galmet,  and  many  other  commen- 
tators both  in  the  Romish  and  reformed  communions.^ 

The  interpretation,  which  would  make  the  prison  to  signify 
purgatory^  is  entirely  modem,  and  was  uttered  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  The  exposition  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  ponderous 
tomes  of  the  fathersi  Bellarmine  and  Alexander,  in  their  la- 
boured attempts  to  evince  posthumous  purgatH3n,  omit  this  pas- 
sage. The  cardinal  has  adduced  many  scriptural  quotations  to 
prove  anunscriptural  absurdity ;  and  the  somonnist  has  endea- 
voured to  support  the  same  supposition  from  the  pages  of  reve- 
hdon.  Both,  however,  omit  the  words  of  Pope  Peter.  The 
omission  is  a  silent  confession  of  the  argument's  utter  incompe- 
tency, in  the  opinion  of  these  distinguished  authors,  and  a  con- 
firmation of  its  novelty  as  an  evidence  of  purgatorian  purification 
after  death.  Bellarmine's  nineteen  quotations  comprehend  all 
that  were  alleged  for  this  theory  in  nis  day.  Alexander  re- 
viewed all  the  scriptural  proofs,  which  had  been  formerly  urged 
on  this  controver^.  But  neither  Bellarmine  nor  Alexander 
mention  this  prison  of  the  antediluvians.  The  citation  was 
pressed  into  the  ranks  by  scnne  modem  scribblers,  who  were 
at  k  loss  for  an  argument. 

1  Ohvitt  de«oendit  dnu  le  liea  <m  le»  niiet  des  laints  P«driarclM8  toient  dMMi> 
uw.    Calm.  24.  146.    Gat  Trid.  35. 

*  AugoBtmiis  melins  exponit  at  refiBrttor  Don  ad  descensom  Cliriflti  ad  ioferot. 
His  pnuBdicayit  qui  incredoU  foeraat  aliqaando.  Noe  paedicaDtL  AqiuiL  Par. 
111.  Qoaeat.  52.  Art.  11.  P.  145.  Angostm,  2.  579.  Bp.  164.  Ipse  aat» 
dShiviam  iii,  qid  tunc  incrednli  erant  et  eamaliter  YiYebaiAy  ipirita  Tentens  praed^ 
oatit  Ipse  enim  per  Spiritam  Sanctum  erat  in  Noe.et  pravia  iUioa  bomimbos  at 
Ad  meliora  conyerterentur,  pioedioaTit.  Beda,  5. 706.  Christ  par  son  esprit,  dont 
il  remplit  Koe.  precha  anx  hommea  incrednles  de  ce  temt  It.  Gbiiat  ptechft 
demo  A  les  inoredalea,  wm  en  peraonne  ni  viiiblement,  maia  par  ton  Bspru  qa*fl 
Sfoit  commuuqa^  k  Noe.    Oalote*,  24.  1$9«    Da  Pini  1.  386. 
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'  The  piisOn,  therefore,  according  to  soxoe,  was  h^ ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  o^rs,  the  liadx>  of  the  Jews.  None^  except  a  few 
infatuated,  scribbling,  nonplussed  modems,  make  it  signify  pur- 
gatory. Bede  and  Bellarnrine,  however,  have  placed  neU, 
purgatory,  and  the  gaol  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  same  neighbour- 
nood  ;  and  our  Lord^  when  he  descended  to  the  subterranean 
loddngs  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  their  companions, 
haa  perhaps  given  the  citizens  of  purgatory  a  call  and  un 
exhortation.^  He  might,  when  he  wai  in  the  vicinity,  have 
paid  these  suffering  subterraneans  a  visit  and  preached  them  a 
sermon  ;  though  a  mass,  if  modem  accounts  may  be  credited) 
would  have  been  more  useful.  But  the  Son  of  God,  it  would 
appear,  was  some  way  or  other,  unaccountably  guilty  of  neg- 
lecting the  latter  ceremony. 

Purgatory  is  a  variation  from  tradition  as  well  as  from  revela^ 
tion.  None  ci  the  ancients,  for  400  years  after  the  Christian 
era,  mention  any  such  place.  The  intermediate  state  of  purifi- 
cation of  souls  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  is  Unknown 
land  in  the  monuments  of  Christian  antiquity. 

Many  of  the  fathers  testify,  in  the  plainest  language,  against 
an  intermediate  state  of  expiation.  From  these  may,  as  a 
specimen,  be  selected  Augustine^  Ephraim,  and  Epipimnhis.^ 
Augustine,  while  he  owns  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  rejects,  in  un- 
qualified and  emphatical  language,  *the  idea  of  a  third  place, 
as  unknown  to  the  church  and  fmeign  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures.* 
Ephraim,  like  Augustine,  ^acknowfedges  a  heaven  and  a  hell, 
but  disclaims,  in  the  clearest  terms,  the  belief  of  a  middle 
place.'  •  To  avoid  hell  is,'  he  avers,  •  to  obtain  heaven,  and  to 
miss  heaven  is  to  enter  hdl.'  Scripture,  he  adds,  teaches  Tib 
third  region.  Epiphanius  admits  *  no  use  or  advantage  of  piety 
or  of  repentimce  aiter  death.' 

The  silence  of  the  ancients  on  this  theory  has  been  granted 
by  many  modems;  such  as  Cajetan,  Bams,  AlphonSus,  Fisher, 
and  Pdydoms.  Cajetan  remarks  the  omissbn  of  this  topic, 
in  the  scriptural  canon,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  the  ancient 
Greek  ana  Latin  thec^ogians.    Bams,  on  this  subject,  admits 


^  Pomtorami  est  ad  ripam  bdenL  Vakmt  %  449*  Bn  tab  tern*  yictai  i^ 
ferao.    l>eni.  7.  353. 

Infemom  et  Pargstoriam  rant  loco  Ticiiia.  Pnmtoriam  esse  infra  Tiacera  t«ff- 
nB  inferno  ipri  ▼icinnm.    Bellarmin,  11.  6.    Beda,  v.  12. 

*  Tertiom  penito*  unoramns,  immo  nee  eite  in  acriptaria  aancda  inveniemoa. 
▲ng.  10.  40.  Hyp.  v.  5.  Extra  dooa  hoaco  ordinea^  aBaa  non  eat  ordo  medinab 
Loqnor  autem  de  altero  anidem  anpernot  altero  vero  inferno.  Efih^ere  gebennani, 
hoc  ipaam  ait  regnam  ccnloram  ingredi>  qnemadmodum  et  eo  exoidere  in  gebaa 
nam  mtrare.    Ephraim,  19,  20. 

Ov8t  fupf  Hopi^f^QS  9v09fittmf  oi/6t  ffitrattoimi  fut*  9ci0»tow»    Epipli.  I.502* 
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the  silence  of  revelation^  traditkniy  and  councils.  Similar  con- 
cessions have  been  made  by  Alphonsus,  Fisher,  and  Polydorus.^ 

The  advocates  of  this  dogma  do  not  even  pretend  to  the 
authority  of  the  eai  her  fathers ;  such  as  Barnabas,  ClemenSt 
Hennas,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Justin,  Tatian,  Ireneus,  Melito, 
Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus.  Its  abettors  appeal  to  no  writers, 
who  flourished  for  200  years  after  the  Christian  era ;  nor,  if  we 
except  those  who  found  their  speculation  on  the  illogical  argu- 
ment of  prayer  for  the  dead,  till  the  fourth  century.  These 
authors  had  often  occasion  to  treat  on  the  subjects  of  heaven, 
hell,  death,  judgment,  and  the  resurrection.  Future  happiness 
and  misery  were  frequently,  in  their  works,  made  to  pass  in 
review  before  the  mind  of  the  reader,  amid  an  entire  omission 
of  any  temporary  state  of  punishment  or  expiation.  Ignatius, 
addressing  the  Magnesians,  teaches  a  state  of  death  and  of  life 
without  the  slightest  allusion  to  a  middle  place.  Polycarp 
wrote  on  the  resurrection ;  Athenagoras,  the  Athenian  pluloso- 
l^er,  composed  a  whole  treatise  on  the  same  topic :  and  yet 
neither  of  these  authors  betrays  a  single  hint,  or  offers  a  solitary 
observation  on  the  subject  of  purgatory*  This  theme,  so 
lucrative  and  notorious  in  modern  times,  was  unknown  to  the 
sitnple  authors  and  Christians  of  antiquity. 

The  Latins,  on  this  question,  in  the  council  of  Florencei 

Quoted  for  authority  Athanasius,  Hilary,  Basil,  Gregory,  Am- 
rosius,  Augustine,  Cyril,  and  Leo.  Bellarmine,  Alexander; 
and  niany  other  moderns  refer  to  the  same  authors.*  But  the 
earliest  of  these  flourished  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
when  error  and  superstition  began  their  reim,  and  after  a 
period  of  near  four  hundred  years  had  elapsed  from  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  These  writers,  besides,  only  testify 
the  prevalence  of  intercession  for  the  dead.  But  this  super- 
stition, notwithstanding  its  absurdity,  implies,  as  shall  afterward 
be  shown,  no  middle  place  of  purification  between  death  and 
,  the  resurrection. 

Bellarmine,  nevertheless,  and  many  who  follow  his  steps, 
have  endeavoured  to  find  this  theory  in  the  fethers.  This  they 
attempt  in  two  ways.  One  consists  in  confounding  the  Orige- 
nian  ordeal  with  the  popish  purgatory.  Origen,  carried  on  me 
wings  of  vain  speculation,  imagined  that  all,  saint  and  sinner 
prophet,  martyr,  and  confessor,  would,  after  the  resurrection 
at  tnc  last  judgment,  pass  through  the  fire  of  the  general  con- 
flagration.* This  passage  through  the  igneous  element,  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Grecian  visionary,  would  try  and  purify  men  as 

»  Oirjetan,  c.  2.    Barns,  J  9.    AJphon.  viii.    Fish.  Art.  18.    Polydor.  vni 

•  L«bb.  18.  1149.    Bell.  1.  6.    Alex.  D.  41. 

*  Hominet  omnes  igne  eziimiiiBtioiiia  iri  definit.    Haet.  1.  139.    BeB.  1.  II 
Bitiaa^  1.  2i€.    Cakn.  22.  362. 
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the  furnace  separates  the  alloy  from  the  precious  metals,  such 
as  silver  and  gold.  This  chimera,  broached  by  Origen,  was 
adopted  by  Hilary,  Ambrosius,  Gregory,  Lactantias,  Jerome, 
Ephraim,  Basil,  and  many  of  the  schoolmen. 

But  the  ordeal  of  Origen  difiers  widely  from  the  purgatory 
of  Bellarmine.  Origen's  scrutiny  be^ns  after  the  general 
resurrection,  and  will  be  accomplished  m  the  universal  confla- 
gration. BeUarmine's  purgatory  begins  at  the  day  of  death, 
and  will  terminate  at  or  before  the  day  of  general  judg- 
ment. Its  inhabitants  will  then  be  translated  to  heaven,  and 
the  habitation  left  empty.  These  two  states  of  purgation, 
therefore,  will  not  exist  even  at  the  same  time.  The  one  ends 
before  the  other  begins. 

Origen's  process  diflfers  from  Bellarmine's  also  in  the  persons 
exposed  to  the  refining  operation.  The  Grecian  fanatic's  hot 
bath  extends  to  all,  soul  and  body,  good,  bad,  and  indiflFerent. 
The  saint,  the  sinner,  and  the  middling  class,  whether  guilty 
of  venial  or  mortal  delinquency,  must  submit,  in  this  specula- 
.  tor's  system,  to  the  devouring  and  scrutinizing  flame.  Holy ' 
Mary  herself  must  fry,  in  undistinguished  torment,  with  less 
exalted  mortals.  Even  her  God-bearing  ladyship  can  claim  no 
exemption.  The  only  exception  will  be  Immanuel,  who  is  the 
Righteousness  of  Qod.  The  Roman  superstitionist's  labora- 
tory, on  the  contrary,  is  only  for  the  intermediate  class,  who 
are  bespattered  wirfi  venial  pollution.  His  furnace,  however 
warm  and  capacious,  will  not  be  allowed  to  roast  the  saint,  the 
martyr,  or  confessor,  and,  much  less,  the  mother  of  God. 

These  distinctions  will  appear  from  the  works  of  Origen,  Hi* 
lary,  Ambrosius,  Augustine,  Lactantius,  Jerome,  Ephraim, 
Basil,  Aquinas,  Paulinus,  and  Isidorus.*    Origen  represents  all, 

>  Post  resairectioiiem  ex  morte»  indigeamns  sacrftmento  elaento  nos  et  par- 
gsme.  Nemo  enim  abeqne  sordibus  resargere  poterit.  Venlendiun  est  ommboi 
ad  ignem.  Omnet  not  venire  neoease  est  ad  ilium  ignem,  etiamai  Paulas  ait  aliqatt 
Tel  retrus.    Ori^jen,  Horn.  3,  6,  14. 

An  diem  jadicii  concuDiscimns,  in  quo  nobis  est  ille  indefesnii  obenndns,  in  qno 
subeanda  sunt  gravia  iUa  ezpitmdse  a  peccatSs  aninuesupplioiaf  Beatto  Maria 
MiiwiMTi  gladius  pertnmsivit.  Hilary  in  Psalm  oxviii.  P.  856.  Hilazins  insinuat 
etiam,  beatam  Mariam  transire  debmsse  per  ilium  ingem.    Bellarmin,'  IL  1. 

Igne  purgabuntor  filii  Levi,  Igne  Bxechieli  igne  DuiieL  Amb.  1.  693.  in  Psahii 
zzzvi.  Omnes  oportet  transire  per  flammas,  sive  ille  Joannea  sit,  sire  ille  sit 
Petms.    Amb.  1.  1064.  in  Psalm  cxviiL 

Per  judicium  porgata  novissimum  eis.  quoqne  igne  mnndatb.  Angustin,  0.  D. 
XX.  25.  Justos  cum  jodicaverit  etiam  igne  eoa  ezaminabit.  Laotan.  VII.  21. 
Dominus  ad  ignem  ludiciam  vooare  se  monstrat.  Ad  aanctoa  illlus  ponrenit. 
Jerom,  2.  1434.  In  Amoa  vii.  Tranaibimua  ignem.  Per  ignem  tronaitoroa  sit. 
Bpfaraim,  91.  441. 

1.  475.  in  Baa.  ly. 

Igpa  ille  finalis  oonflagrationia  aget  in  maloa  et  boaoa.  Eleme&ta  pnrgnbontiiv 
per  ignem  etiam  in  c<»pioribaa  eleotoram.    Aqma.  UI.  74.  Till  P.  563»  564. 
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after  the  resurrectioD,  as  oeedkig  and  undergoiiig  tiie  pori^^ing 
flame.    He  excepts  not  even  Peter  and  Paul.    Hilary  8ul>|ecta 
every  individaal,  even  Lady  Maiy,  to  the  burning  scrutiny. 
His  saintdiip  transfers  even  the  queen  of  heaven,  without  any 
ceremony,  to  the  rude  discipline*    Ambrosius,  like  Origen  and 
Hilary,  urges  the  necessity  of  such  an  examination,  and  cod* 
signs,  to  the  common  conflagration,  the  Jewish  prophets  and 
Christian  apostles,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Peter,  and  PauL    Similar 
statements  may  be  found  in  Augustine,  Lactantius,  Jerome, 
Ephraim,  Basil,  Paulinus  and  Isidorus.     The  same  system, 
acoording  to  Bellarmine,  Calmet,  and  Estius,  was  patronized 
by    Oecumenius,    Rupert,    Eucherius,    Alcuin,  Haimo,  and 
I^mbard. 
Bellarmine,  on  this  subject,  acts  an  inconsistent  and  uncandid 

Sart.  He  fii^t  cites  Ongen,  Hilary,  Ambrosius,  Lactantius, 
erome,  and  Basil,  in  favour  of  his  purgatorian  theory ;  and 
afterward  without  any  hesitation  admits  and  even  exposes  their 
error.  The  Jesuit  transubstantiates  the  Origenian  ordeal  into 
the  popish  purgatory  ;  and  then,  in  sheer  inconsistency,  shews, 
with  clear  discrimination,  the  distinction  between  the  two  sys- 
tems and  the  two  kinds  of  purgation ;  and  characterizes  Origen- 
ism  as  a  mistake,  if  not  a  heresy.^  This  was  to  vary  from  him- 
self, and  to  give  up  the  authority  of  these  authors,  whom  he 
bad  quoted  in  support  of  his  darhng  superstition. 

BdOanoine,  in  these  concessions,  has  been  fdlowed,  and  with 
reason,  by  Calmet,  Estius,  Courayer,  and  Du  Pin.*  Calmet, 
in  his  comment^  represents  Origen,  Hilary,  Ambrosius,  Lactan- 
tius, Basil,  Rupert,  Eucherius,  and  Alcuin  as  teachiiu;  the  ne- 
cessity of  those  who  are  the  most  holy  to  pass  through  the  fire 
to  heaven.  Estius  states  the  same,  and  adds  the  names  of  Au- 
gustine, Haimo,  Lombard,  and  Aquinas.  Courayer  on  Paok), 
as  well  as  Du  Pin  in  his  account  of  these  authors,  gives  a 
similar  representation.  Calmet,  Estius,  Courayer,  and  Du  Pin^ 
therefore,  like  Bellarmine,  abandon  this  argument  for  an  inter- 
mediate place  of  expiation. 

The  patrons  of  Romanism  argue  also  from  the  prayers,  pre- 
ferred by  the  ancients  for  the  dead,  which,  they  suppose,  imply 
purgatory.     The  argument,  taken  from  supphcation  for  depar- 

Opus  per  omtie  oturet  ignis  arbiter,  qnod  non  cremant'flamma,  sed  probaTerit. 
Nostras  lUo  Dnngett  in  igne  anmias.    Paulinns,  345,  686. 

Sunt  quffidam  crimina,  que  por  ignem  judicii  porgari  possn&t.    XsidoTOB.  c.  13. 

>  Bell.  2.  1.  et  1. 6. 

s  Les  ons  croyent  que  toates  les  ames,  m^mes  cellos  des  plos  jastes,  sortant  de 
€6  monde,  ^aasent  par  le  feu  avant  ^e  d'amver  an  Oiel.  dalmet.  23, 362,  Unas 
et  idem  ignis  prohabit  omnes.  De  igne  novissimi  diei,  senseront  veteres.  Estius, 
I.  216.  Origenes,  Loctasce,  Hilaire,  et  anelqaes  autrea  avoient  crA  qu'an  jo« 
da  jagement,  Urns  seroient  pnrifiez  par  la  feu.    Coimv«r,  in  Paol.  2.  644. 
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ted  doaU»  has  been  uiged  with  great  coofideooe  hot  Ultle 
aaccess.  '  The  fact  is  admitted,  but  the  consequence  i»  denied* 

The  Idaccabean  history  has  been  cited,  to  evince  the  belief 
of  the  Jews  in  purgatorian  expiation*  But  this  book  is  uncar 
nonicaL  Its  canonioity,  doubted,  says  Bellannine,  by  the  ancient 
Christians,  was  rejected  by  the  Jews,  and  denied  by  Cyril, 
Jerome,  Hilary,  Ruffinus,  Gregory,  and  the  council  of  Laodicea.^ 
This  authority,  if  prejudice  were  not  blind,  might  decide  the 
controversy. 

The  Apocryphal  work  has  a  greater  want  than  that  of  canoni* 
city,  and  is  dehcient  in  morality  and*,  in  this  instance,  in  meanr 
ing.  The  author  commends  suicide.  He  eulogized  Razis  for 
a  bold  attempt  to  kill  himself  with  his  sword,  rather  than  &U 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  act,  the  historian  calla  noble, 
though  contranr  to  the  law  of  God.' 

His  reason  tor  praying  for  the  dead  is  senseless,  as  his  enco* 
mium  on  self-assassination  is  immoral.  Judas  ccJlected  nKiney 
for  this  purpose,  because  '^  he  was  mindful  of  the  resurrectbn." 
Intercession  for  departed  spirits,  if  the  slain  should  not  rise 
tigain,  would,  he  scud,  be  ^  superfluous  and  vain.'^  But  the 
resurrection  refers  to  the  body;  while  supplication  for  the 
deceased  refers  to  the  soul.  The  body,  at  death,  goes  not  to 
purgatory,  even  according  to  Romish  theofogy ;  but  to  the  tomb, 
there  to  wait  the  summons  of  the  archangel.  The  immortal 
spirit,  if  in  a  place  of  punishment,  might  need  the  petition  of 
the  living ;  though  the  body  remain  in  the  grave.  The  desigQ 
of  mass  and  supplication  for  the  departed  is  not  to  deliver  the 
body  from  the  sepulchre,  but  the  soul  from  purgatorv»  which 
will  be  entirely  unpeopled  at  the  resurrection,  of  which  Judas 
was  so  mindfuL 

The  Jews,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Idumea,  were  guilty  of 
idolatry,  which  is  a  mortal  sin.  The  coats  of  the  slain  contained 
things  consecrated  to  the  idols  of  Jamnia.  These  votive  ofier- 
ings,  the  unhappy  men  retained  till  their  death :  and  must* 
therefore,  as  guilty  not  merely  of  venial  frailty  but  mortal  trans- 
gression, have  been  in  a  place  not  of  temporary,  but  everlasting 
punishrnent;  and,  therefore,  bevond  the  aid  of  sacrifice  or 
suppUcation.  The  Maccabean  historian  was  as  bad  a  theolo* 
gian  as  moralist 

The  modest  author,  however,  makes  no  high  pretensions 
He  wrote  his  history,  he  remarks,  according  to  his  ability.  This, 
if  well,  was  as  he  wished ;  but  if  ill,  would,  he  hoped,  be 
excused.  He  did,  it  seems,  as  well  as  he  could,  which,  imf 
doubt,  is  all  a  reasonable  person  would  expect    This,  bow  • 

1  2  Macoab.  ziii.  44.    Oyiil,  66.    Jerom,  5.  141.    Hilaiy,  615.    Grab.  1.  3S0. 
'  Maccab.  xiy.  41. .        *  Macoab.  zii  43. 
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ever,  as  the  author  suggests,  is  one  part  of  his  history,  which 
certainly  does  not  discover  the  hand  of  a  master.' 

The  argument,  at  any  rate,  is  in  this  case,  taken  from  prayer 
for  the  dead,  which  is  inconclusive.  Intercessions  were  prefer- 
red for  the  good  and  the  bad,  for  the  saint  and  the  sinner,  in  the 
days  of  antiquity.  These  supplications,  says  Courayer  in 
Paolo,  *  are  much  more  ancient  and  general  than  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  and  were  oflfered  for  martyrs  and  confessors/ 
The  dogma,  therefore,  being  more  recent  than  such  supplicaticHis, 
cannot  be  founded  on  this  basis.'  The  supposition  does  not 
»ecess€u:i]y  imply  a  tenlporary  .state  of  punishment,  htti  may 
be  performed  for  enhancmg  the  eternal  joys  of  the  blessed,  or 
alleviating  the  endless  sorrows  of  those  who  are  sentenced  to 
deamiction. 

The  Christian  fathers,  from  the  days  of  Tertullian,  "vrfio  is 
the  first  who  mentions  this  custom,  prayed  for  their  friends  after 
their  departure  from  this  earth  and  their  entrance  on  a  world 
of  spirits.  Tertullian,  about  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
admonished  a  widow  to  pray  for  her  late  husband,  and  to 
*  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  his  death.  This,  however, 
was  after  his  aposfacy  to  Montanism.  But  the  superstition  is 
natural,  and  soon,  in  consequence,  became  general.  The  people, 
says  Eusebius,  •  wept  at  the  funeral  of  Constantine,  and  sup- 
plicated God  with'  tears  and  lamentations  for  the  emperor's 
soul.'*  Augustine,  in  a  similar  manner,  prayed  for  Monica ; 
€UkI  Ambrosius  for  Valentinian  and  Theodosius. 

All  this,  however,  aflfbrds  no  argument  for  purgatory.  The 
ancient  Christians  supplicated  for  those,  who,  the  modems  will 
admit,  could  not  be  in  a  place  of  purgatorian  punishment  or 
pain.  Constantine's  spirit,  while  the  people  prayed,  had,  says 
Eusebius  *  ascended  to  its  God.'  Monica's  soul,  before  Augu5- 
tine's  intercessbus,  was,  the  saint  believed,  in  heaven.  She 
already  enjoyed  what  he  asked.  Valentinian  had  ascended  to 
the  flowery  scenes  of  delight,  while  he  enjoyed  the  fruition  of 
eternal  life,  and  borrowed  light  from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.' 
Theodosius,  while  Ambrosius  petitioned,  *  lived  in  immortal 
light  and  lasting  tranquillity.'  Tne  saint,  nevertheless,  resolvol 
that  no  day  or  night  should  pass  without  supplication  for  the 
deceased  and  glonfied  emperor.^ 

»  Maccab.  xii.  40.  et  xv.  33. 

3  Ces  pri^res  6taat  bien  p^las  andeiiiiM  et  plus  g^n^ralef  qde  la  doctrine  do  pur 
,  gfttoire,  poisqu'elles  se  faiaoient  pour  les  manyra  et  lea  coafeiaean.     Paolo,  3. 633. 
'  Tai  tvxp^  vrttp  tov  ^(jOi «j  '^xv^t  orte6t5oofa»»  rw  e^M.     Eoaebiiia,  iv.  71. 
Tertnllian,  501. 

*  npo;  fov  wvfovQiO¥  oMrfXafifSoM^cra.  Boaeb.  It.  64,  Ovsdo  jam  Ssceria  quod 
le  rego.    Aug.  confeBs.  IX.  13.  p.  170. 

Nunc  lameu  a  sole  justitiae  matuata  clarum  diem  dncia.    Amb.  5.  114. 
Fruitor  TheodoaiuB  lace  perpetoa  et  trauqcdUiUtte  dintiinii.    Ambroaiai,  5.  ISl 
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The  ancient  Liturgies,  collected  by  Renaudotand  ascribed  to 
James,  Mark,  Clemens,  Cyril,  Gregory,  Chrysostom,  and  Basil, 
contain  forms  of  prayer  for  prophets,  patriarchs,  apostles,  evan- 

gehsts,  martyrs,  confessors,  and  the  mother  of  God.  The 
turgy  of  James  contains  a  *  commemoration  of  the  departed 
faithful,  and  a  prayer  to  God  who  received  their  souls,  for  a 
merciful  pardon  of  their  sins.'  Mark's  Liturgy  '  asks  rest  aijd 
remission  for  all  who  had  slept  in  the  faith,  left  this  world,  gone 
to  God,  and  arrived  at  the  mansions  of  felicity.'  The  Liturgy 
of  Clemens  *  supplicates  God  to  bless  all,  who,  having  run  the 
course  of  this  life,  had  come  toTieaven,  with  tranquiUity  in  his 
spiritual  bosom  and  gladness  in  the  habitations  of  light  and  joy.' 
Cyril's  comprehends  *  a  commemoration  of  all  the  holy  patri- 
archs, prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  confessors,  and  especially 
the  most  glorious  god-bearing  virgin,  and  a  prayer  for  the  pekce 
of  all  their  souls  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.' 
Gregory's  contains  *  a  prayer,  used  in  presenting  the  unbloody 
sacrifice,  for  the  repose  of  the  fathers  wno  had  slept  in  the  faith, 
a  supplication  for  their  refreshment,  and  a  memento  of  lady 
Mary  mother  of  God.'  Chrysostom's  '  mention  those  who  had 
left  uiis  world,  and  gone  in  purity  of  soul  and  body  to  God, 
and  prays  for  their  repose  in  the  celestial  habitations.'  Basil's 
•  remembers  all  the  aeparted  clergy  and  laity,  particularlj-  the 
most  holy,  glorious,  immaculate,  blessed,  god-bearing  lady,  and 
prays  for  the  tranquiUity  of  their  souls  in  the  bosom  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  in  the  bowers  of  bliss  in  the 
paradise  of  pleasure,  whence,  in  the  light  of  the  saints,  fly 
sorrow,  signing,  and  sadness.'^ 

Intercessions,  in  these  prayers,  were,  in  this  manner,  pre- 
ferred for  lady  Mary  herself.     Some  of  these  forms  had  been 

*  Deprecaxnnr  Christom,  at  prftestet  illos  dignos  yenia  deliotonun  et  remiinone 
peccatonun.    Renandot,  2.  37.      ^ 

mb  quietem  tribaas,  am,  k  nobis  profecti,  ad  te  migraverant.  Remitte  omzua 
peccata  eonun.    Renamiot,  2.  37.  , 

niis  omniboSy  qui  stadium  yits  decurrentes,  perfecti  et  pracdari  coram  to  ap- 
parnenmt,  quietem  oraesta.  Domine,  in  sinu  illo  spiiituali.  Da  illis  spiritom 
gaudii  in  habits^ulis  lucis  et  laetiti®.    Benaudot,  2.  196. 

Memento  onmiam  sanctoram  patriarchanim,  prophetarum.    Apostoloram,  evon- 
gtolistaram,  martpnm,  confessorum,  prsecipue  autem  sancte  gloriosissimsB  Deipa- 
*  ire  sempef  virgmis  sanctiB  Maris.    Requiescant  animxe  illonim  omnes  in  smu 
patram  nostnmun  Abnihanij  Isaac,  et  Jacob.    Renmidot,  1.  41.  42. 

Ofieram  tibi  hoc  sacridcium  rationabile  incruentom  in  requiem  et  refirigerium 
patmm  nostronim,  qui  oUm  obdormiemnt  in  fide  orthodoxa.    Dignare,  Domine, 
recordari  omnium  sanctorum  patriarchamm  prophetarum,  apostolorum,  evangelis- 
tarum,  mart^m^  confessorum,  irraecipue  vero  sanctae  gloria  plenae  semper  yir-  . 
ginis  genetncis  Dei  sanctae.    Da  illis  onmibus  requiem.    Renaudot,  1.  26.  33.  34. 

Memento  illbrum,  qui,  com  paritate  cordis  et  sanctitate  animae  et  corporis,  ex 
taeoulo  isto  egressi  sunt  et  aa  te,  Dens,  pervenerunt.  Quietem  ilHs  praesta  in 
hubitaculis  tuis  coelestibus.    Renaudot,  2.  250. 

Mememto  etiam,  Domine^  ommum  qi^  donnieront  et  quieyemnt  in  sacerdotio  et 
omni  ordine  loiQomm.  Dignare,  Donune,  animas  eorum  omnium  qniete  donare  la 
sinu  sanctorum  Abraham,  Isaac,  et  Jacob.    Renaudot,  1. 18.  72. 
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in  use  u>r  hundre<k  of  years  aod,  therefore,  if  petidoos  for  the 
dead  suppose  a  state  of  purgatorian  punishment,  her  ladyship, 
during  all  this  time,  must  have  been  in  a  pretty  situation.     The 
Roman  pontiff  and  priesthood,  who  wield  all  the  treasury  of 
the  church  and  all  tne  eflSicacy  of  the  mass  for  departed  souls, 
had,  it  would  appear,  neglected  the  goddess  of  Romanism. 
These,  it  seems,  have  shown  little  respect  for  their  virgin 
patroness,  when  they  left  the  mother  of  God  for  ages  in  such 
vulgar  and  smoky  apartments.    HGs  supremacy,  to  whom,  i» 
appears,  this  gloomy  territory  belongs,  and  who  has  authority 
over  its  imprisoned  spirits,  should  have  paid  some  attention  tr 
her  ladyship.*    His  holiness  surely  mignt  have  spared  some- 
thing ^m  the  fund  of  supererogation  for  such  a  particular 
friend.     The  ecclesiastical  bank  must  hare  been  sadly  ex 
hausted,  when  her  god-bearing  ladyship  could  not,  for  so  long  & 
time,  be  purchased  out  of  purgatory.     The  clergy  should  have 

5 lied  the  mass  and  tiie  Latin  liturgy,  which,  if  wielded  with 
le  precision  of  modern  times,  woulH,  in  their  amazing  potency, 
soon  have  enabled  holy  Mary  to  scale  the  walls  of  uie  purga- 
torian prison,  which  is  said  to  be  in  a  very  warm  climate,  and 
to  breathe  a  cooler  atmosphere  in  some  more  respectable  and 
healthy  seat.  The  prison  of  purgatory  was  certainly  a  veiy 
sorry  accommodation,  during  so  long  a  period,  for  the  queen  of 
heaven. 

The  ancient  Christians  prayed  for  those  in  hell,  as  well  as 
for  those  in  heaven.  This  met  is  stated,  and  the  reasons  are 
assigned  by  Cyril,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  and  Auffustine.* 
These  supplicaticins,  it  was  alleged,  increase  celestial  happi- 
ness and  diminish  infernal  misery.  The  torments  of  the  milty, 
though,  in  the  world  of  spirits,  they  could  not  be  extinguish©^, 
might,  it  was  believed,  be  extenuated ;  and  the  joys  of  the 
just,  though  jgreat,  might  be  augmented.  No  suflerer  indeed 
could,  by  any  advocacy,  be  translated  from  punishment  to 
felicity.  No  transmission  could  be  effected  from  the  regions  of 
sorrow  to  the  mansions  of  joy.  But  the  enjoyment  of  heaven 
might  be  enhanced,  and  the  pams  of  hell  be  alleviated  by  the 
intercessions  of  the  feithfuL 

Purgatory  therefore  formed  no  part  in  the  faith  of  Christian 
antiquity.  The  idea,  however,  tnough  excluded  from  Chris- 
tianity, may  be  found  in  the  monuments  of  Pagan,  Jewish,  and 

-    1  Papa  hmbet  anctoritatem  saper  animot  pargatoiiL    Faber,  2.  501. 

OytH,  Mjvt.  V.  p.  297.  AixOMoy  ftowvfuSa  tf^v  iMtfyujv  «u  vfU^  ofioprttXur. 
QfsJUt  &  sa»  ^  vfU^  mxwf  ywofuptj  tvzif*  Epiph.  H.  75.  p.  911.  UptHjetpai 
ypptfttu /uoSov  xa/b  uit^i6o6n»t*  Chnrs.  7.  362.  Ut  tolerabilior  fiat  damnatio. 
Anr.  7.  2.  239.  Non  aeterno  mtppHcio  finem  dando,  led  leTameo  adhibeudo. 
Aag.  7. 239. 
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■  I 

Moliometan  mythology.  A  pargatorian  region  and  process 
obtained  a  pkce  in  the  Platonic  philosopby»  near  four  hundred 
years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Plato 
taught  this  theory  in  his  Phaedo  and  Gorgias.  The  Grecian 
sage  divided  men  into  three  classes,  the  good,  the  bad,  and  the 
middling.  The  good  oomprised  men  distinguished  for  tempe- 
rance, justice,  fortitude,  liberality,  and  truth.  Philosophers 
and  legislators,  whose  wisdom'  and  laws  had  conferrea  im- 
provement attd  happiness  on  mankind,  were  all  comprehended 
m  this  division.  The  bad  included  dl  who  had  spent  their 
days  in  the  perpetration  of  aggravated  crimes,  such  as  sacrilege 
and  murder.  The  middling  kind  occupied  the  space  between 
the  patrons  of*  sanctity  and  atrocity:  and  their  neutrality,  iat  a 
distance  from  both  extremes,  left  them  open  to  purgation  and 
amendment.  The  good,  at  death,  passed,  without  pain  or 
delay^  *to  the  islands  of  the  blessed,  and  to  the  habitations  of 
unparalleled  beauty.'  The  bad,  at  death,  sunk  immediately 
into  endless  torment  in  Tartarus.  The  intermediate  descrip- 
tion, 'purified  in  Acherdn,  and  punished  till  their  guilt  was 
expiated,  were  at  length  admitted  to  the  participation  of 
felicity.'^  . 

This  fiction,  Plato  embellished  with  all  the  pomp  of  language 
and  metaphor.  The  Athenian  sage  possessed  perhaps  the 
gre;abst  luxuriance  of  imagination  and  elegance  of  expression 
which  have  Adorned  the  annals  of  philosopny.  His  theory,  in 
consequence,  though  chimerical  in  itself,  assumes  an  interest  and 
borrows  a  charm  from  the  witchery  of  its  author's  style,  the 
grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  colouring  of  his  fancy. 
The  Grecian  philosophy,  on  this  subject,  has  been  decorated 
with  the  fascinations  of  Roman  eloquence  and  poetry.  Cicero, 
in  his  dream  of  Scipio,  has  clothed  Plato's  speculation  with  all 
the  beauty  of  diction.  The  soul,  says  the  Roman  orator,  which 
has- wallowed  in  sensuality,  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  Ecen- 
tioosness,  and  violated  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  will  not,  after 
its  separation  from  the  body,  attain  happiness,  till  it  shall,  for 
many  ages,  have  been  tossed  in  restless  a^tation  through  the 
world.  Virril  ha«  inwoven  the  Platonic  fiction  in  his  immortal 
^neid  ;  aiid  represented  souls,  in  the  infernal  world,  as  making 
expiation  and  obtaining  purification  by  the  application  of  water, 
wind,- and  fire.* 

Such  is  the  dream  of  Platonic  philosophy,  Ciceronian  elo- 
quence, and  Virgilian  verse.  The  existence  of  a  Purgatorian 
woild,  if  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Virgil  were  canonical,  could  be 

ma^acoofuvoi.    Plato,  Phaed.  Si,    Aug.  733.    Brag.  1.  378.    BeH  1.  7. 
•Cioero^3.397.    VirgiL  iEa.  VL 
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easily  evinced.  The  proofs,  omitted  in  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian revelation,  might  be  found,  with  great  facility,  in  the  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  classics.  The  topography  and  polity  of  the 
purgatorian  empire,  which  are  unmentioned  in  the  sacred  annals, 
are  delineated  in  the  heathen  poetry  and  mythology.  The 
council  of  Trent  was  silly,  or  it  would  have  adopted  the  works 
of  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Virgil  into  the  canon,  instead  of  the  Apo- 
crypha, These  had  as  good  a  title  to  the  honour  of  canotiicity 
as  tne  Apocryphal  books,  and  would  have  supplied  irrefragable 
evidence  for  posthumous  expiation  as  well,  as  for  many  other 
Romish  superstitoins. 

The  modern  superstition,  therefore,  which  has  been  imposed 
on  the  world  for  Christianity,  is  no  discovery.  Platonism,  on  this 
topic,  anticipated  Popery  at  least  a  thousand  years.  The  Athe- 
nian embodied  the  fabrication  in  bis  philosophical  speculations, 
and  taught  a  system,  which,  on  this  subject,  is  similar  to  Ro- 
manism. The  absurdity  has,  with  some  modifications  adaimne 
it  to  another  system,  been  stolen  without  being  acknowledged 
from  heathenism  ;  and  appended,  like  a  useless  trnd  deforming 
wen,  to  the  fidr  form  of  Christianity. 

The  Jews,  like  the  Pagans,  believe  in  purgatory.  The  He- 
brews, thou^  after  the  lapse  of  many  ages,  became  acquainted 
with  the  heathen  philosophy.  Alexander  the  Great  planted  a 
Jewish  colony  in  Egypt ;  and  these,  mingling  with  the  nations, 
began,  in  process  of  time,  to  blend  the  Oriental  and  Grecian 
philosophy  with  the  Divine  simplicity  of  their  own  ancient 
theology.  This  perhaps  was  the  channel  through  which  this 
ancient  people  received  the  Pagan  notion  of  clarification  after 
death.    The  soul,  in  the  modem  Jewish  system,  undergoes  this 

grocess  of  expiation  for  only  twelve  months  afier  its  separation 
om  the  body :  and  is  allowed,  during  this  time,  to  visit  the 
persons  and  places  on  earth,  to  which  during  life  it  was  attached. 
Spirits,  in  this  intermediate  state,  eiyov,  on  the  Sabbath,  a  tem- 
porary cessation  of  punishment  The  dead,  in  this  system, 
restea  on  the  sevenA  day  from  pain  as  the  living  from  labour. 
The  Jewish,  like  the  popish  purgatorians,  obtained  consolation 
andpardon  from  the  mtercessions  of  their  friends  on  earth.* 

The  Mussulraen  adopted  the  idea  of  purgatorian  punishment, 
m  all  probability,  fi-om  the  popish  and  Jewish  systems.  The 
Arabian  impostor  formed  his  theology  from  Judaism  and  Popery. 
The  unlettered  prophet  of  Mecca,  it  is  conamonly  believed,  was 
assisted  by  an  apostatized  Christian  and  a  temporizing  Jew  io 
the  composition  of  the  Koran  and  in  the  fabrication  of  Is- 
lamism.  The  notion  of  posthumous  purification  had,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Hegira,  obtained  a  reception  into  the 

>  Bam.  IT.  32.    Calm.  Diet  3.  747.    Moz^ry,  7.  396. 
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church  and  into  the  synagogue ;  and,  firom  them,  into  Mahom* 
etanism.  Gentilism  also  in  all  probability,  was,  in  this  amal- 
gamation of  heterogeneous  elements,  made  to  contribute  a  part : 
and  all  again  were,  as  might  be  expected,  modified  according 
to  the  dictation  of  prejudice  or  fancy.* 

Such,  on  this  question,  were  the  notions  of  Pagans,  Jews,  and 
Mussulmen.     A  similar  appendage  was,  in  the  progress  of  su- 

Eerstition,  obtruded  on  Chnstianity.  Augustine  seems  to  have 
een  the  first  Christian  author,  who  entertained  the  idea  of  pu- 
rifying the  soul  while  the  body  lay  in  the  tomb.  The  Afiican 
samt,  though,  in  some  instances,  he  evinced  judgment  and  piety, 
displayed,  on  many  occasions,  unqualified  and  glaring  inconsis- 
tency. His  works,  which  are  voluminous,  present  an  odd 
medley  of  sense,  devotion,  folly,  recantations,  contradictions, 
and  balderdash.  , 

His  opinions  on  purgatorian  punishment  exhibit  many  in- 
stances of  fickleness  and  incongruity.  He  declares,  in  nwrny 
places,  against  any  intermediate  state  after  death  between  heaven 
and  hell.  He  rejects,  in  eniphatical  language,  *  the  idea  of  a 
third  place,  as  unknown  to  Christians  and  foreign  to  revelation.' 
He  acknowledges  only  two  habitations,  the  one  of  eternal 
glory  and  the  other  of  endless  misery.  Man,  he  avers,  •  will 
appear  in  the  last  day  of  the  world  as  he  was  in  the  last  day  of 
his  life,  and  will  be  judged  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  had 
died." 

But  the  saint,  notwithstanding  this  unequivocal  language,  is, 
at  other  times,  full  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  The  subject,  he 
grants,  and  with  truth,  is  one  that  he  could  never  clearly  under- 
stand. He  admits  the  salvation  of  some  by  the  fire  mentioned 
by  the  Apostle.  This,  however,  he  sometimes  interprets  to 
signify  temporal  tribulation  before  death,  and  sometimes  th^ 
general  conflagration  after  the  resurrection.  He  generally  ex- 
tends this  ordeal  to  all  men  without  any  exception :  and  he 
conjectures,  in  a  few  instances,  that  this  fire  may,  as  a  tempo- 
rary purification,  be  applied  to  some  in  the  interval  between 
death  and  the  general  judgment.  This  interpretation,  however, 
he  offers  as  a  mere  hypothetical  speculation.  He  cannot  tell 
whether  the  temporary  punishment  is  here  or  will  be  hereafter? 
or  whether  it  is  here  that  it  may  not  be  hereafter.*  The  idea, 
he  grants,  is  a  supposition  without  any  proof,  and  •  unsupported 
by  any  canonical  authority.'  He  would  not,  however,  *  contra- 
dict the  presumption,  because  it  might  perhaps  be  the  truth.** 

»  Sole,  7«.    Cahnet,  3.  748.    Morery,  897. 

'  In  quo  enim  quemque  invenerit  soos  noviasimos  dies,  in  hoc  emn  comprehoii- 


det  mandi  novissimiis  dies ;  qaoniam  qualifl  in  die  isto  quisqae  moritnr,  talis  in  die 
aio  jndicabitur.    Aa^tm,  ad  Hesych.  2.  743.  et  Hypoj.  V.  5-  P.  40. 
s  TSamdem  tribulationem  ignem  vocat.    Aug.  0.  D.  XXI.  26.    Ambot  probat. 
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Augustine^s  doubts  show,  to  a  demonstration,  the  noveltr  of 
the  purgatonan  chimera.  His  conjectural  statements  and  his 
difficulty  of  decision  afibrd  decisive  proof,  that  this  dogma,  in 
his  day,  was  no  article  of  faith.  The  saint  would  never  have 
made  an  acknowledged  doctrine  of  the  church  a  subject  of 
hesitation  and  inquiry.  He  would  not  have  represented  a 
received  opinion  as  destitute  of  canonical  authority :  much  less 
would  he  have  acknowledged  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  in  direct  unambiguous  language,  disavowed  a  third 
or  middle  place.  Purgatory,  therefore,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  was  no  tenet  of  theology.  Augustine  seems  to 
have  been  the  connecting  link  between  the  exclusion  and  re- 
ception of  this  theory.  The  fiction,  after  his  day,  was  owing 
to  circumstances,  slowly  and  after  several  ages  admitted  into 
Romanism. 

Augustine's  literary  and  theological  celebrity  tended  to  the 
propagation  of  this  superstition.  The  Saint's  reputation  was 
high,  and  his  works  were  widely  circulated.  His  piety  indeed 
was  deservedly  respected  through  Christendom.  His  influence 
swayed  the  Africsm  church.  The  Aftican  councils,  in  their 
opposition  to  Pelagianism,  were,  in  a  particular  manner,  con- 
trolled by  his  authority.  His  feme  extended  to  the  European 
nations,  and  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  from  his  character  for  sanc- 
tity and  ability,  possessed,  through  a  great  part  of  his  life,  more 
real  power  than  the  Roman  pontiff.  A  hint  from  a  man  of  his 
acknowledged  superiori^  would  circulate  with  rapidity,  and 
be  accompanied  with  a  powerful  recommendation  through  the 
Christian  commonwealth. 

This  superstition,  like  many  others  that  grew  up  in  the  dark 
ages,  was  promoted  by  the  barbarism  of  the  times.  Itaty, 
France,  Spain,  and  England  were  overrun  with  hordes  of 
savages.  The  Goths  and  Lombards  invaded  Italy.  France 
was  subdued  by  the  Franks;  while  the  Vandals  desolated 
Spain.  The  martial  but  unlettered  Saxons  from  the  forests  of 
Germany  wasted  the  fairest  provinces  of  Britain.  The  rude 
invaders  destroyed  nearly  every  vestige  of  learning,  and,  in  its 
stead,  introduced  their  own  native  ignorance  and  uncivilization. 
Cimmerian  darkness,  in  consequence,  seemed  to  overspread 
the  world.  Art,  science,  philosophy,  and  literature  appeared, 
in  terror  or  disgust,  to  have  fled  ifrom  barbarized  man,  and 
firom  the  general  wreck  of  all  the  monuments  of  taste  and 
Christianity.     The  clouds  of  ignorance  extended  to  the  Asians 

Aug.  7.  64S.  Ambo  per  earn  transeant.  Iste  ignis  in  hoc  interim  vita  facit  ^od 
Apostoliu  dixit.  Ang.  6. 127,  128.  Siye  ibi  tantum,  slve  et  bic  et  ibi,  aive  ideo 
bic  at  non  ibi  non  re&rgao,  quia  fonitan  verom  e«t.  '  Atiff.  O.  D.  XXI.  26,  P.  649. 
la  eia  nnlU  relnt  eanonica  oonftitoitor  anthoritas.    Aog.  DoL  6. 131. 132. 
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and  Africans  as  well  as  to  the  Europeans,  prepared  the  world 
for  the  reception  of  any  absurdity,  and  facilitated  the  progress 
of  superstition. 

The  innovation,  however,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of 
Augustine  and  the  Vandalism  of  the  age,  made  slow  progress. 
A  loose  and  indetermined  idea  of  temporary  punishment  and 
atonement  after  death,  but  void  of  system  or  consistency,  began 
to  float,  at  random,  through  the  minds  of  men.  The  supersti- 
tion, congenial  with  the  human  soul,  especially  when  destitute 
of  religious  and  literaiy  attainments,  continued,  in  gradual  and 
tardy  advances,  to  receive  new  accessbns.  The  notion,  in  this 
crude  and  indigested  state,  and  augmenting  by  continual  accu- 
mulations, proceeded  to  the  popedom  of  Gregory  in  the  end  of 
the  si:Kth  century. 

Gregory,  like  Augustine,  spote  on  this  theme  with  striking 
indecision.  The  Roman  pontiff  and  the  African  saint,  discours- 
ing on  venial  frailty  and  posthumous  atonement,  wrote  with 
hesitation  and  inconsistency.  His  infallibility,  in  his  annota- 
tions on  Job,  disclaims  an  intermediate  state  of  propitiation. 
*  Mercy,  if  once  a  fault  consign  to  punishment,  will  not,  says 
the  pontiff,  afterward  return  to  paroon.  A  holy  or  a  malignant 
spint  seizes  the  soul,  departing  at  death  from  the  body,  and 
detains  it  for  ever  without  any  change.'^  This,  at  the  present 
day,  would  hardly  pass  for  popish  orthodoxy.  This,  in  modem 
times,  would,  at  the  Vatican,  be  accounted  litde  better  than 
Protestantism. 

His  infallibility,  however,  dares  nobly  to  vary  from  himself. 
The  annotator  and  the  dialogist  are  not  the  same  person  or,  at 
leasts  do  not  teach  the  same  faith.  The  vicar-general  of  God, 
in  his  dialogues,  *  teaches  the  belief  of  a  purgatorian  fire,  prior 
to  the  general  judgment,  for  trivial  offences.**  This,  it  must 
be  granted,  is  one  bold  step  towards  modem  Romanism.  But 
his  holiness  is  still  defective.  He  mentions  trivial  failings ;  but 
say s  nothing  of  the  temporal  punishment  of  mortal  delinquency. 
This,  to  the  sovereign  pontiff  in  the  sixth  century,  was  un- 
known land. 

His  holiness  is  guilty  of  another  variation  from  modem  Ca- 
tholicism. He  had  no  common  receptacle  or  common  means 
of  punishment,  as  at  the  present  day,  for  the  luckless  souls  satis- 
fying for  venial  frailty.  He  consigns  the  unhappy  purgatorians 
to  various  places,  and  refines  them  sometimes  m  fire  and  some- 

>  Si  temel  culpa  ad  M&am  pertrehit,  miienGOfrdiA  nlterioa  ad  vopiiiim  non  reda- 
cet.  Greg,  in  Jobvui..lO.  Hamani  casus  tempore,  sive  Sanctis  iive  maligiiiif 
nirittit,  egredtentem  animam  claastra  camis  acceperit,  in  «temam  secum,  sine 
QUa  permatatione  retinebit    Greg,  in  Job  viii.  S. 

*  De  qnxbttsdam  levibss  calpis^  esse,  ante  judidam.  porgatorins  ignis  credewiiii 
«tt.    Qreg.    Dial  IV.  39. 
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times  in  water.  He  accordingly  boiled  the  spirit  of  Pascasias, 
for  this  purpose,  in  the  hot  baths  of  Angelo.  Germanns, 
bishop  of  Capua,  saw  the  Roman  deacon  standing  in  the  scald- 
ing steam,  as  the  punishment  of  supporting  Laurentius  against 
Symmachus  in  a  contested  election  for  the  popedom.^  This 
vapour,  his  infallibility  seems  to  have  thought  the  proper  men- 
struum for  the  solution  of  a  hardened  soul,  and  for  the  precipita- 
tion or  sublimation  of  moral  pollution.  Steam,  which  now  in 
the  improvement  of  science  and  in  the  march  of  mind,  propels, 
by  its  chemical  power,  the  ship,  the  coach,  and  other  kinds  of 
machinery,  was  used  in  the  days  of  old  for  its  moral  effects  in 
cleansing  purgatorian  ghosts  from  venial  stains.  The  ancients, 
it  appears,  had  a  steam  purgatory,  as  the  moderns  have  steam 
engines.  Posterity  therefore  need  not  boast  of  superiority 
over  their  ancestors,  who  ingeniously  applied  this  element  for  a 
nobler  purpose  than  any  discovery  of  the  nmeteenth  century. 
Germanus  prayed  for  Pascasius,  who  therefore  escaped  from 
the  purifying  steam.  But  no  mention  is  made  of  any  mass* 
This  sublime  mummery,  which  is  the  invention  of  a  laier  age, 
had  not  in  Gregory's  time  come  into  fashion.* 

Damian,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  eleventh  century,  represen- 
ted the  soul  of  Severinus  bishop  of  Cologne,  as  steeped,  for 
some  misdemeanors,  in  a  river,  which,  he  was  satisfied,  would 
yield  the  necessary  abstersion  for  removing  the  stain  of  moral 
defilement  He  soused  the  departed  spirit  in  water,  as  a  moral 
lotion  of  approved  and  unfailing  eflBcacy.  Caloric,  it  seems,  is 
not  the  only  solvent  for  decomposing  the  defilement  of  sin. 
The  cold  element  as  well  as  the  hot  steam,  in  the  theory  of 
Gregory  and  Damian,  the  pontiff*  and  the  saint,  will  eflfect  this 
purpose. 

Nidhard,  quoted  by  Hottinger,  mentions  another  mode  of  pu- 
rifying souls.  This  consists  in  consigning  them  to  cold  lodgings. 
Some  fishermen,  it  seems,  during  the  time  of  a  violent  heat, 
found  in  the  water  a  mass  of  the  coldest  ice.  This,  the  fisher- 
men having  presented  to  bishop  Theobald,  a  naked,  shivering, 
fi'ozen  ghost,  which  8uff*ered  the  pains  of  purgatory  in  this  con- 
gelation, revealed,  in  loud  outcry  from  its  icy  tenement,  its  dis- 
tress, and  begged  the  aid  of  Theobald's  prayers.'  The  bishop's 
intercessions  soon  thawed  the  congealment,  and  liberated  the 
ice-imprisoned  spirit.  According  to  Gregory,  Damian,  and 
Nidhard,  therefore,  not  only  fire,  but  also  water  in  its  fluid, 
firozen,  and  steamified  state,  will  serve  as  a  wash  in  a  purgatorian 

>  Pascacimn  in  caloribos  stantem  invenerit.  Labb.  5.  419.  Greg.  Dial.  IV.  40. 
Pascaaias  in  Thermis  Angolanis  pnniebatar.    Faber,  IV.  p.  448. 

s  BeU.  II.  6.    Godeau,  3.  744. 

*  Epigcopns  audiverit  qnandam  animam  clamantem  de  ieta  glacie.  Nidtard,  91 
Hotting.  6.  1366. 
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process  for  purging  venial  transgressors.  These  authors  there- 
fore had  discovered  or  invented  no  common  depot  or  medium 
of  execution  for  the  unfortunate  ghosts  doomed  to  satisfy  for 
trivial  misdemeanors. 

Platina,  in  his  Ufe  of  Benedict,  presents  a  view  of  purgatory 
in  the  eleventh  century.  His  posthumous  infelUbuity  pope 
Benedict  appeared  to  a  traveller,  decorated  with  the  beautiful 
ears  and  tau  of  an  ass,  and  dignified  with  the  graceful  counte- 
nance and  limbs  of  a  bear.  The  traveller,  whoever  he  was, 
took  the  liberty  of  askii^  the  cause  of  the  unholy  transforma- 
tion. My  deformity  after  death,  replied  his  holiness,  is  the 
reward  of  my  pollution  in  life.  The  pontiff,  according  to  the 
historian,  wels  doomed  to  be  dragged  tul  the  day  of  judgment 
through  thorns  and  filth,  in  regions  exhaling  stench,  and  sulphur 
and  fire. 

Gregory  has,  by  several  authors,  been  represented  as  the  dis- 
coverer or  rather  the  creator  of  purgatory.  Otho,  a  learned 
historian  of  the  twelfth  century,  arid  a  man  of  extensive  informa- 
tion, accounted  this  pontiff's  fabulous  dialogues  the  foundation 
of  the  purgatorian  fiction.  Bruys,  in  modem  time^,  agreeing 
with  Otno,  represents  Gregory  as  die  person  who  discovered  this 
middle  state  for  venial  sinners.  His  infallibility  certainljr 
sanctioned  the  fabricatbn,  with  his  pontifical  authority :  and  his 
name  gave  it  circulation.  He  enriched  the  meagre  figure  with 
several  additions,  and  has  the  credit  of  becoming  the  early  patron 
and  improver  of  the  innovation.  He  did  not  indeed  perfect  the 
system.  This  honour  was  reserved  for  the  schoolmen,  who,  in 
many  instances,  completed  the  inventions  of  their  predecessors. 
But  the  unfinished  portrait  received  several  new  touches  from  his 
pencil,  which  was  always  the  wiUing  instrument  of  superstition.* 

The  pontiff  himself  seems  to  confess  the  novelty  of  the  system. 
Many  tnings,  says  his  infallibility,  have  in  these  las^  times  be^ 
come  clear,  which  were  formerly  concealed.^  This  declaration 
is  in  the  dialogue  that  announces  the  existence  of  purgatory ; 
which,  he  reckons,  was  one  of  the  bright  discoveries  that  dis- 
tinguished his  age.  This  consideration  perhaps  will  account  for 
the  pontiff's  inconsistency.  The  hierarch,  as  already  shown, 
both  opposed  and  advocated  the  purgatorian  theology.  His 
opposiuon  perhaps  preceded  the  happy  moment,  in  which  the 
flood  of  lignt  burst  on  his  mind,  ana  poured  the  knowledge  of 
the  new-bom  faith  with  overwhelming  ilhimination  on  his 
astonished  soul. 

1  Gregoire  en  fit  la  decottverte  dans  set  beaoz  dialogoM.  Broyf,  1.  378.  Otho^ 
Ann.  1146. 

>  In  his  extremis  temporibns,  tarn  mnlta  animabos  clarescont,  quo  ante  latoo. 
rant    Gregory,  Dial.  IV.  <0  • 
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The  innovalbn  mentioned  in  this  manner  widi  doubt  by 
Augustine,  and  recommended  with  inconsistency  by  Gregory, 
men  of  high  authority  in  their  day,  continued  to  spread  and 
claim  the  attention  and  belief  of  men.  .  The  names  of  the  Afri- 
can and  Roman  saints  were  calculated  to  influence  the  &ith  of 
the  Latins,  among  whom  the  invention  advanced,  though  with 
tardy  steps,  to  perfection.  Its  bulk,  like  that  of  the  Alpine  ava- 
lanche, increased  in  its  progress.  This  terror  of  the  Alps,  as  it 
proceeds  on  its  headlong  course,  acquires  new  accessions  of 
snowy  materials  ;  and  the  opinion,  patronized  by  a  saint  and  a 
pontiff,  received,  in  like  manner,  continual  accretions  from  con- 
genial minds.  The  shallow  river,  advancing  to  the  main  swells 
by  the  influx  of  tributary  waves,  and  the  recent  theory,  in  a 
similar  waj,  as  it  flowed  down  the  stream  of  time,  augmented 
its  dimensions  from  the  unfailing  treasury  of  superstition. 

The  progress  of  the  fabrication,  however,  was  slow.  Its  move- 
ments to  pwfection  were  as  tardy,  as  its  introduction  into  Chris- 
tendom had  been  late.  This  opmion,  says  Courayer,  '  did  not 
begin  to  assume  a  form  till  the  fiRh  century.^  Fisher  admits 
that '  all  the  Latins  did  not  apprehend  its  truth  at  the  same  time, 
but  by  gradual  advances.  Tne  universal  church,  he  admits, 
knew  and  received  purgatory  at  a  late  period.**  Its  belief  ob- 
tained no  general  estabhshment  in  the  Christian  commonwealth 
forages  after  Gregory^s  death.  The  council  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
in  836,  decided  in  direct  opposition  to  posthumous  satisfiiction 
or  pardon.  This  synod  mentions  *  three  ways  of  punishment 
for  men's  sins.*  Of  these,  two  are  in  this  life  and  one  after 
death.  Sins,  said  this  assembly,  *  are,  in  this  world,  punished 
by  the  repentance  or  compunction  of  the  transgressor,  and  by 
the  correction  or  chastisement  of  God,  The  third,  after  death, 
is  tremendous  and  awfiil,  when  the  judge  shall  saty,  depart  from 
me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels.**  The  fathers  of  this  council  knew  nothing  of  pur- 
gatory, and  left  no  room  for  its  expiation. 

The  innovatibn,  in  998,  obtained  an  establishment  at  Cluny. 
Odilo,  whom  Fulbert  calls  an  archangel,  and  Baronius  the 
brightest  star  of  the  age,  opened  an  extensive  mfirt  of  prayers 
and  masses  for  the  use  of  souls  detained  in  the  purgatorian 
retort    f'ulbert's  archangel  seems,  in  this  department,  to  have 

^  Ce  n'ett  proprement  qoe  dani  le  oiDqai^me  neele,  qae  cette  opinion  a  com- 
menc^e  k  prendre  une  forme.  ^  Coumj.  in  Paol.  2.  644.  Neqne  Latini  ninvl 
omnes  ted  Bensim  faojui  rei  ventatem  ooncerperunt  Piir?atorium  tarn  lero  cogni> 
torn  ac  receptam  nmverwe  ecclesi®  faerit  Fish.  Con.  Lath.  Ai^  18.  Geddis,  110. 

<  TribtM  modi*  pecoata  mortaliam  vindicantor ;  duobns  in  hac  vita :  tertio  vera 
ia  futnra  vita.  Tertia  autem  extat  yaljle  pertimeacenda  et  terribilia,  qae.  non  ia 
koc  sed  in  futoro  jostissimo  Dei  jadiciofiet  secolo,  qaando  JoBtus  jadex  dictarat 
«tt,  diacredite  a  me,  maledi<Hti,  in  isnenjetemum.    I^bb.  9 .  844.    Orabb.  2. 71 1. 
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excelled  aQ  his  predecessors.  A  few,  in  several  places,  Imd  be- 
gun to  retail  intercessions  for  the  purgatorians^  Btat  Odilo 
commenced  business  as*  a  wholesale  merchant*  The  traflSc, 
no  doubt,  was  a^  beneficial  as  it  was  bene\^olenty  and  gratified 
at  once  the  selfish  and  social  passions. 

Odilo's  exertions,  in  his  spintual  emporium,  gained  the  grati- 
tude, if  not  the  money  of  Benedict  the  Eighth.  His  infallir 
bility,  notwithstanding  his  hoHness  and  supremacy  in  life,  had, 
after  death,  t}ie  mischance  of  felling  into  the  place  of  posthu- 
mous punishment.  His  holiness,  however,  through  the  medisk- 
tion  and  masses  of  the  Abbot,  escaped  firom  the  smoke  and  fire 
of  purgatory.*  All  this  must  have  been  very  satisfactory  to 
Benedict,  and  also,  as  he  died  rich,  to  Odilo. 

The  purgatorian  novelty,  however,  though  admitted  by  manv, 
had  not  obtained  a  general  reception  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  This  is  clear  firom  Otho  the  historian,  who  was  a 
man  of  profound  erudition  and  research.  This  author  repre- 
sents *  some  as  believing  in  a  purgatorian  {dace  situated  in  the 
infernal  regions,  were  souls  are  consigned  to  darkness  or  roasted 
with  the  fire  of  expiation.**  This  testimony  is  very  explicit. 
The  opinion  was  not  entertained  by  all,  but  asserted  by  some. 
The  nistorian,  who  possessed  enlarged  information,  would 
never  have  used  such  language,  had  purgatory,  in  his  day,  been 
the  common  belief  of  the  ecclesiiwtical  community.  The  peo- 
ple were  divided.  Some  tnaintahied,  and  some  rejected  the 
dogma  of  a  temporary  expiation  after  death.  Those  who 
believed  in  the  posthumous  satisfaction  could -not  agree  whether 
the  medium  of  torment  was  darkness  or  fire*  The  innovation, 
it  is  plain,  had  not,  in  Otho's  day,  become  the  general  feith  of 
Christendom.  Bernard,  who  flourished  in  the  same  age  as 
Otho,  could  not,  with  aB  his  saintship,  determine  whether  the 
posthumous  punishment  '  was  by  heat,  cold,  or  some  other 
infliction.'* 

The  speculation  of  Augustine,  Gregory,  and  Odilo  fell,  after 
Others  time,  into  the  hands  of  Aquinas  a^d  other  schoolmen. 
The  angelic  doctor  and  the  rest  of  the  confratemitjr  finishe4 
the  fabric,  which  others  had  founded.  These,  on  this  subject 
as  on  oAers,  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  the  outline  of  former 

i  Odilonem  hoc  anno  commamoratioiiein  ommam  defimctoniBi  inntitniMft :  cjajm 
exemplo  ad  csteraa  ecclanai  li»c  inttitotio  promanaTit  MabiUoo,  4.  125.  Spoo. 
104S.  II,ni.    Bra^,«.240. 

<  Vir  Dei  pnecepit,  at  pro  defancto  pontifice,  proces  fierent  Mabillon,  4.  313, 
813. 

'  Esse  apnd  Inferos  locnm  pargatorinm,  in  qno  salvandi  vel  tenebras  tantdm 
afflciantor,  vel  expiafionis  igne  detorqaentnr,  qoidam  aMeitmt.  Otho,  Ohron. 
viii.  28. 

*  Qui  in  porgatorio  rant,  expectant  redemptionem  prina  erociandi  ant  caknre  ig* 
Ida,  aat  rigore  firigorii,  ant  aUcnjoa  gxsvitate  doloria.    Bernard,  1719. 
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days,  and  fumbbed  the  skeleton  with  sinews,  mtiscles,  form, 
and  colour.  Their  distinctions  on  this  topic  exhibit  a  display 
of  supererogation  in  subtilty,  metaphysics,  and  r^nement. 
Their  attention  fixed  the  place  and  the  punishment  of  the  pur- 
gotorian  mansions^^ 

The  plan,  finished  in  this  manner  by  the  schoolmen,  came 
before  the  general  council  of  Florence  in  its  twenty-fifth  session 
in  1438,  and  received  its  sanction.  This  decision  was  ratified 
by  pope  Eugenius  :  and  the  opinion,  after  a  long  succession  of 
variations,  ^came  at  length  a  dogma  of  fiuth  in  the  Latin 
communion.' 

The  Greeks,  however,  opposed  the  Latins  on  this  question  in 
the  Florentine  council,  and  the  (Jiscordancy  occasioned  long 
and  nonsensical  discussions.  The  Greeks,  with  impregnable 
obstinacy,  disclaimed  the  idea  of  fiery  pain  or  expiation. 
Each,  howevel-,  actuated  with  the  desire  of  accommodation, 
yielded  a  little  to  the  other.  The  Latins  waved  the  idea  of 
purgatorian  fire:  and  the  Greeks,  in  their  turn,  politely  ad- 
mitted a  posthumous  atonement  by  darkness,  labour,  sorrow, 
and  the  deprivation  of  the  vision  of  God.  A  temporary  union 
therefore  was  formed  without  sincerity,  but  soon  afterward  viola- 
ted. The  Grecian  disbelief  of  purgatory  has  been  granted  by 
Guido,  Alphonsus,  Fisher,  More,  Prateolus,  Renaudot,  and 
Simon.  Bellarmine  himself  here  suspected  the  Greeks  of 
heresy;  and  supported  his  surmises  with  the  authority  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  the  angelic  doctor.  The  disbelief  of  this 
theology  was  also  entertained  by  the  other  oriental  denomina- 
tions, such  as  tjie  Abyssinians,  Georgians,  Armenians,  and 
Syrians.' 

The  city  of  Trent  witnessed  the  last  synodal  discussion  on 
this  topic  in  a  general  council.  The  decision,  on  that  occasion, 
presented  an  extraordinary  demonstration  of  unity.  The  pre- 
paration of  a  formulary  was  committed,  says  Paolo,  to  the 
cardinal  of  Warmia  and  eight  bishops,  or,  according  to  Pala- 
vicino,  to  five  bislK>ps  and  five  divines.  These,  knowing  the 
deUcacy  of  the  task,  endeavoured  to  avoid  every  difficulty,  yet* 
could  not  agree.  Terms,  says  Paolo  and  Du  Pin,  could  not 
be  found  to  express  each  person's  mind.^  Language,  incapa- 
ble of  representing  their  diversity  of  opinion,  sunk  under  the 

I  Aquin.  IH.  69,  70.  P.  544,  547,  565. 

«  Labb.  18.  526.    Bin.  8.  568.    Orabb,  3.  476. 

3  Bin.  8.  561.  Crabb.  3.  376.  Cobb.  6.  20.  Bell.  1.  2.  Alpbon.  VlII.  Fish. 
A.  18.    More,  63.    Prateol.  VII.    Renand.  2.  105.    Simon,  c.  1.    Bell.  1.  1370. 

4  N'etant  pas  possible  de  trouver  des  termes  propres  4  ezprimer  les  chosea  an 
ere  de  chacnn,  u  valoit  mieuz  n'en  dire  autre  chose  sinon  que  bonnes  oeuvres  das 
fiddles  servent  anx  morts  pour  b  remission  de  lenrs  peines.  PaoL  2.  633,  634. 
PaUav.  XIV.  2.    Du  Pin,  3.  633     Labb.  20.  170. 
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m^ty  task  of  enoioeratiiig  tbe  miaQte  and  numbeiieds  varia- 
tions, entertained  by  a  communion  which  boasts  of  perfect  and 
exclusive  agreement  and  imiputability.  This,  in  variety,  out- 
rivalled  the  patrons  of  Protestantism.  These,  in  the  mterance 
of  heresy,  have  sometimes  evinced  ample  want  of  accordancy; 
but  never,  like  the  Trentine  fathers,  exhausted  language  in 
stating  their  jarring  notions.  The  theologiGal  vocabukry  was 
always  found  sufficient  to  do  justice  to  heretical  variety.  But 
the  universal,  infallible,  holy,  Roman  council,  through  want  of 
words  or  harmony,  was  forced  to  admit,  in  general  terms,  the 
existence  of  a  middle  place,  disengaged  of  all  particular  cir- 
cumstantial exfdanation.  This,  the  coundl  pledged  their  word, 
is  taught  by  revelation  and  tradition,  as  well  as  by  the  mighty 
assenu)ly  of  Trent.  The  holy  unerring  fathers,  however, 
though  they  could  not  agree  themselves  nor  find  expression  for 
their  clashing  speculations,  did  not  forget  to  curse,  with  cordi- 
ality and  devotion,  all  who  dissented  from  their  sovereign 
decision.  The  cursing  system,  indeed,  was  the  only  thing  on 
which  the  sacred  synod  showed  any  unanimity. 
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CELIBACr  OF   THE   CLERGY. 

▼ABUTT  of  ■rmKS^JXWISB  THXOORACT — CBRIBTIAH  XSTABLISBXIffT — AJfCimt 
TIUDtTIOH^-IffTBODUOTtOlf  OP  CLEaiCAX  CKUBACT-^BSAflOm — OmJIKKS — ^^LATUlf 
— CrPXCTl  OP  SACERDOTAL  CELIBACY — DOtfkSTICIflM,  COKCUBIIIAOB,  AND  MATlli- 
MOlfT — tECOND  FBaiOD  OP  CELIBACT — OPPOSITION  TO  ORBOORT — TOLERATION  OF 
FOBNieATION— -PRBPERBNCB  OF  FORjnCATION  TO  MATRISONT  AMONO  THE  CLSR- 
GT — PERMISSION  OF  ADULTERY  OR  BIQAXY  TO  THE  LAITY — TIEW  OF  PRIESTLY 
PROFLIGACY  IN  ENGLAND^  SPAIN,  GERMANY,  SWITZERLAND,  FRANCE,  ITALY,  AND 
PERIT— COUIfClLB  OF  LYONS,   CONBTANCB,   AND  BASIL. 

Thb  celibacy  of  die  clergy  has,  for  a  long  series  of  time,  been 
establisked  in  the  Romish  communion.  The  bishoo,  the  priest, 
and  the  deacon  are,  in  the  popish  theology,  forbid  to  many. 
This  connexion  indeed  is  allowed  to  the  laity.  The  institution, 
in  the  sy^em  of  Catholicism,  is  accounted  a  sacrament,  and 
therefore  the  sign  and  means  of  grace  and  holiness.  The  council 
of  Trent,  in  its  twenty-fourth  session,  declares  this  ceremony 
one  of  the  sacraments,  by  which,  according  to  its  seventh  ses- 
sion, *  all  real  righteousness  is  begun  and  augmented.'  The 
same  is  taught  in  the  Trent  Catechism,  published  by  the  com- 
mand of  Pope  Pius.^  But,  wonderful  to  tell,  the  council  as  well 
as  the  Catechism  prescribes,  in  sheer  inconsistency,  a  renuncia- 
tion of  an  institution  which  conveys  true  sanctity,  as  a  necessary 
qualification  for  the  priesthood. 

The  advocates  of  Romanism,  however,  vary  on  the  decision 
of  the  question,  whether  this  celibacy  be  divine,  or  human,  or 
even  useful.  One  party  in  the  popish  community  account  the 
interdiction  a  divine  appointment.  These  make  the  prohibition 
a  matter  of  faith  and  moral  obligation,  which,  unlike  a  question 
of  mere  discipline,  neither  the  pope  nor  the  universal  church 
can  change  or  modify.  Commanded  by  God,  and  sanctioned 
by  his  Almighty  fiat,  no  earthly  power  can  repeal  the  enactment, 
which,  according  to  this  system,  must  remain  for  ever  without 
alteration.    This  opinion  was  patronized  by  Jerome,  Epipba- 

1  Per  BBcrtmenta,  onmis  vera  jastitia  vel  inoipit,  rel  coepta  anfetiu;  vel  omisw 
reparator.  Bin.  9.  367,  411.  Labb.  20.  150.  Qratiain  auoque  lioc  sacramcBta 
iigiiificare  et  tribni.    Cat  Trid.  187.    Aqain.  8.  486«    GiWt^  3.  315. 
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nius,  Mcyor^  CUchtovius,  Gabutius,  Siricius,  and  Inaocent^ 
This  party,  however,  was  never  cousiderable  either  in  number 
or  influence. 

A  second  party  reckons  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  a  human 
constitution.  Tfciese,  in  general,  esteem  the  prohibition  a  ques- 
tion not  of  faith  but  of  disci])line,  prescribea  not  by  God  but 
by  man,  and  capable  of  b^ng  altered  or  even  repealed  by 
human  authority.  These  are  numerous,  and  include  the  ma- 
jority of  the  popish  communion :  and  the  opinion  has  been 
patronized  by  many  theologians  of  influence  and  learning,  such 
as  Aquinas,  Cajetan,  Soto,  Bellarmine,  Valentia,  Bossuet,  Du 
Pin,  Gother,  Challenor,  and  Milner. 

The  pardzans  of  this  opinion,  however,  are  subdivided  into 
two  factions,  distinguished  by  a  slight  shade  of  difference.  One 
of.  these  Actions  accounts  the  matrimonial  interdiction,  apos- 
tolical, established  by  the  inspired  heralds  of  the  gospel ;  and 
continued  in  uninterrupted  succession  till  the  present  day.  This 
$>rms  a  close  approximation  to  the  former  system ;  and  seems 
to  have  been  advocated,  with  some  variation  and  inconsistency, 
by  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Siricius,  Innocent,  Gregory,  Bellar- 
mine, Godeau,  and  Thomassin.^  The  other  &ction  reckons 
the  regulation  merely  ecclesiastical  or  human,  and  a  matter  of 
mere  expediency,  and  capable  of  dispensation  or  recission 
aocording  to  utility.  This  system  has  ueen  countenanced  by 
Aquinas,  Cajetan,  Antonius,  and  Gratian.  The  marriage  of 
the  clergy,  says  Gratian,  is  forbidden  neither  by  evangelical  or 
apostolical  authority.  Similar  statements  have  been  made  by  • 
Aquinas  and  Cajetan.^ 

A  third  party  account  sacerdotal  celibacy  not  only  ecclesias- 
tical or  human,  but  also  useless  or  hurtful.  The  opposition  to 
the  prohibition,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  communion, 
has  in  every  age,  been  persevering  and  powerful  This  hostir 
lity  will,  in  glowing  colours,  appear  in  the  ensuinc;  details.  The 
pnvation  has  been  discountenanced  by  many  oT  the  ablest  pat- 
rons of  Romanism,  such  as  Panormitan,  Erasmus,  Durand, 
Polydorus,  Alvarus,  and  Pius.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  says  . , 
Pius  the  Second,  is  supported  by  strong  reasons,  but  opposed 
by  stronger.  The  edicts  of  Siricius  and  Innocent,  by  which 
die  privation  was  first  enforced,  were  rejected  by  many  of  the 

1  Jerom.  adr.  Jot.  Epipb.  H.  4S.  M^or,  D.  24.  Clich.  o.  4.  BeU.  I.  18.  Gibert, 
1.109.    Gabat21. 

*  Oatte  loi  eit  mssI  snciflttna,  qae  Teflite.    Tfaomsuin,  I.  4S.    Anton,  c.  21. 

'  Non  eat  eMentialiter  aimeximi  debitnin  ooathieiitiae  oidbii  Mcro,  sed  ex  •!»- 
tato  eccledae.  Aquin.  11.  Q.  88.  A.  II.  P.  311.  Potest  Sammas  Pontifez  diipen- 
•m  in  nkatrimonio  cam  Mcerdote.  Nee  ntione  nee  antoritate  probatar  qnod,  ab- 
aolttte  loquendo,  tacerdoa  pecoet  eontrahendo  matrimoniam,  qnin  ratio  potioa  et 
id  oppoatam  dncit    Oi^tan,  1. 121.    BeU.  1. 19.    Godea.  2. 154. 
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clergy.  Gregory's  tyranny  on  this  topic  met  with  decided  hos* 
tilily.  His  attempt  was,  by  many,  acconnted  an  innovation^  and 
produced  a  schism.  Many  chose  to  renounce  the  priesthood 
rather  than  submit  to  pontifical  despotism,  violate  their  conjugal 
engagements,  or  relinquish  the  objects  of  their  aflfections.  The 
German  emperor  and  clergy  supplicated  Pope  Pius  the  Fourth, 
for  a  repeal  of  the  enactments  against  sacerdotal  matrimony,  and 
supported  their  petition  with  the  most  irrefragable  arguments, 
such  as  the  novelty  of  privation,  and  its  dreadful  consequences 
on  morahty,  Augustine,  the  Bavarian  ambassador  at  Trent, 
petitioned  against  clerical  celibacy,  which,  he  declared,  "  was 
not  of  divine  right  or  commanded  by  God."  His  speech,  on 
the  occasion,  met,  even  in  the  council  of  Trent,  with  attention 
and  even  applause.  The  French  king  and  clergy  at  Poissy 
issued  a  similar  petition  to  the  pope  in  1661,  enforced  by  similar 
reasons.^  Many  of  the  popish  errors  indeed  may,  in  theory,  be 
absurd  as  clerical  celibacy.  But  none,  in  practice,  has  been 
attended  with  such  odious  and  appalling  effects  in  the  demor- 
alization of  man.  The  rankest  and  most  disgusting  debauchery, 
originating  in  the  unnatural  interdiction,  has,  in  the  Romish 
communion,  disgraced  sacerdotal  dignity,  and  stained  the  annals 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  in  all  its  forms,  is  a  variation 
fi'om  the  Jewish  theocracy  delivered  in  the  Old  Testament 
The  Jews  countenanced  neither  celibacy  nor  maidenhood,  and 
the  Jewish  nation  contained  neither  unmatrimonial  priests  nor 
cloistered  nuns.  The  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
were  married,  and  had  a  numerous  offspring.  Prior  to  Moses, 
the  first-bom  of  the  Hebrews  possessed  both  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  and  was  prince  and  priest;  but  was  not 
debarred  connubial  enjoyments.  Moses,  tne  celebrated  legisla- 
tor of  Israel,  was  married  and  had  a  family.  The  holy  prophets 
of  Palestine,  such  as  Noah,  Joseph,  Samuel,  David,  Isaiah,  and 
Ezekiel,  formed  this  connexion,  and  became  the  parents  of  sons 
and  daughters.  The  levitical  priesthood  were  allowed  the 
aame  liberty.  Matrimony  indeea,  among  the  Israelitish  clergy, 
could  hardly  be  called  a  bare  permission ;  but  amounted  in  one 
jense  to  a  command.  The  priesthood,  among  the  descendants 
of  Abraham,  was  hereditary.  The  sons  of  the  Aaronical 
priests  succeeded,  in  consequence  of  their  birth-right,  to  the 
administration  of  the  sacerdotal  fianctions.*  An  injunction 
therefore  seems,  in  this  manner,  to  have  been  laid  on  the  min- 
ister of  the  Jewish  establisbnoent  in  favour  of  that  institution, 

1  Brays,  3.  ^98.    BeU.  1.  1110.    Da  Pin,  3.  336,  522.    Brann.  1.  422.    PlaHns 
in  Pins  2.  Piwlo,  2.  680. 
«  Crab.  1.  417.    Chiyaostom,  1.  268, 568,  et  2. 298.    BelL  1. 18. 
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by  which,  according  to  the  Divine  appointment,  the  priestly 
o6Sce  was  transmitted  to  their  posterity  and  successors,  w1k> 
presided  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  the  religion  of  Canaan* 

Sacerdotal  celibacy  is  a  variation  from  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation revealed  in  the  Now  Testament.  The  Christian  Reve- 
lation /iffords  express  precept  and  example  for  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy.  Paul,  addressmg  Timothy  and  Titus,  represents 
the  bishop  as  '  the  husband  of  one  wife.'  The  same  is  said  of 
the  deacon.  Matrimony,  therefore,  according  to  the  book  of 
God,  does  not  disqualify  for  the  episcopacy  or  the  deaconship. 
The  inspired  penman  also  characterizes  'forbidding  to  marry' 
as  *a  doctrine  of  devils.'  The  interdiction  of  the  conjugal 
nnion,  according  to  apostolical  authority,  emanated  not  from 
God  but  from  Satan.  The  prohibition  and  its  practical  conse- 
quences among  the  Romish  clergy  are  worthy  of  their  author. 
All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  annals  of  sacerdotal  celibacy 
reflect  with  disgust  on  an  institution,  which,  in  its  progress,  has 
been  marked  with  scenes  of  filthiness,  that  have  disgraced 
ecclesiastical  history,  the  popish  priesthood,  and  our  common 
species.  *Take  away  honourable  wedlock,'  says  Bernard, 
'  and  you  will  fill  the  church  with  fornication,  incest,  sodomy 
and  all  pollution.'  Erewmus,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
its  effects,  compared  it  to  a  pestilence.'  These  authors  have 
drawn  the  evil  with  the  pencil  of  truth,  and  emblazoned  the 
canvass  with  a  picture  taken  from  life. 

The  aposdes  nave  left  examples  as  well  as  precepts  in  favour 
of  matrimony.  All  the  apostles,  says  Ambrosius,  except  John 
and  Paul,  were  married.  Simon,  whose  pretended  successors 
have  become  the  vicegerents  of  heaven,  was  a  married  man, 
and  the  sacred  historians  mention  his  mother-in-law.  Peter 
and  Philip,  say  Clemens  and  Eusebius,  had  children.  Paul 
was  married,  according  to  Clemens,  Ignatius,  and  Eusebius ; 
Aough  the  contrary  was  alleged  by  Tertullian,  Hilary,  Epiph- 
anius,  Jerome,  Ambrosius,  and  Augustine.^ 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergYj  varying  in  this  manner  from  the 
Christian  dispensation,  is  also  a  variation  from  ancient  tradi- 
tion. The. interdiction  of  sacerdotal  matrimony  is  unknown  to 
the  oldest  monuments  of  the  church,  the  mouldering  fra^ents 
of  Christian  antiquity,  and  the  primeval  records  of  ecclesiastical 

^  ToUe  de  ecclesia  honorabile  connnbitun  et  thomm  immacalatom,  nonne  replet 
earn  concabiDariiB,  incestaods,  senunifliiitf  tnollibof  maioiilonun  ccmoabitoriDaf, 
et  omni  deniqne  genere  Immnndomm  1  Barnard,  Serm.  66.  P.  763.  Tim.  IIL  2. 
12.  et  IV.  8.    Titng,  I.  6. 

Qone  pestis  aat  laes  a  saperiB  aat  infernii  immitti  poedt  nocentkn*.  Braan. 
1.  442. 

'  Omues  ApostoU,  ezcepto  Johanne  et  Paulo*  oxores  habuenint.  Amb.  in  2 
Corin.  ii.  Matth.  Till.  14.  Olem.  535.  Strom.  3.  BoMb.  m.  30.  31.  Oalm  22 
410. 
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history.  No  vestige  of  the  prohibidon  is  to  be  found  in  the  long 
lapse  of  three  hundred  years  after  the  era  of  redemption.  Its 
warmest  patrons  can  produce  no  testimony  of  its  existence  for 
three  ages  after  the  epoch  of  the  incarnation ;  nor  any  indeed 
possessing  the  least  authority  till  the  days  of  Jemme  and 
Epiphanius  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  The  monk  of 
Palestine  and  the  bishop  of  Salamis  are  the  first  witnesses 
which  could  be  produced  by  all  the  learning  and  research  of 
Bellarmine,  or  Thomassin ;  and  even  their  attestation  is  con- 
tradictory and  inconsistent  with  cotemporary  history. 

This  lengthened  period  was  enlightened  and  adorned  by  a 
succession  of  Apostolical  and  Chnstian  authors;  and  all  are 
silent  on  this  theme,  or  bear  testimony  to  the  unconfined  free- 
dom of  matrifnony.  The  inspired  writers  were  followed  by 
the  apostolical  men,  Hermas,  Clemens,  Barnabas,  Polycarp, 
and  I^atius.  These  again  were  succeeded  by  a  long  train  of 
ecclesiastical  authors,  such  as  Justin,  Irenseos,  Clemens,  Ori- 
gen,  TertuUian,  Minucius,  Athenagoras,  and  Cyprian.  Bat 
none  of  these  mention,  in  express  or  implied  phraseology,  any 
connubial  restriction  on  the  clergy:  and  the  omission  is  not 
supplied  by  a  single  pontifical  edict  or  synodal  canon  prior  to 
the  fourth  century. 

Many  documents  of  antiquity,  on  the  contrary,  remain, 
which  testify  their  unrestrained  liberty  to  form  and  enjoy  the 
nuptial  connexion,  and  which  are  conclusive  and  nbave  all 
suspicion.  A  few  of  these  may  be  subjoined,  taken  from 
Dionysius,  Clemens,  Origen,  and  the  Apostolic  canons. 

Dionysius,  about  the  year  one  hundred  and  seventy,  afibrds 
one  decisive  testimony  to  the  marriage  of  the  priesthood  in  his 
day.  The  interesting  relation  is  preserved  by  Eusebius.  Dio- 
nysius, according  to  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history,  was 
bishop  of  Corinth.  He  was  esteemed  for  his  wisdom  and 
pie^;  and  did  not  confine  his  valuable  labours  to  his  own 
diocese,  but  extended  them  to  other  parts  of  Christendom.  He 
wrote  to  the  Lacedemonians,  Athenians,  Nicomedians,  Gortini- 
ans,  Amastrians,  and  Gnossians,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
truth  and  peace.  His  letter  to  the  Gnossians  was  on  the  sub- 
ject of  sacerdotal  celibacy.  Pinytus,  a  Cretan  bishop,  actuated 
by  ignorance  or  presumption,  urged  the  necessity  ofabstinence 
in  all  its  rigour  on  the  clergy  of  nis  diocese.  Dionysius,  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  unconstitutional  attempt,  wrote  to  the 
Gnossians  and  admonished  Pmytus  to  regard  the  weakness  of 
man,  and  to  lay  no  such  heavy  burden  on  the  clergy.  Pinytus, 
convinced  of  his  error,  bowed  to  the  wise  and  well-timed 
counsel,  and  replied  to  his  Corinthian  monitor  in  strains  of 
eulogy  and  admiration.     The  relation  is  conclusive  agimst 
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dacerdotal  celibacy  ia  the  days  of  the  Gretian  and  Corinthian 
bishops.  Dionysius,  famed  for  superior  information  on  eccle- 
siastical laws,  condemned  the  injurious  and  unwarranted  inno- 
vation. Pinytus  pleaded  no  authority  for  his  opinion,  and 
acquiesced  in  the  other's  decision  without  hesitation.  Had  the 
interdiction  of  priestly  wedlock  been  apostolical  or  even  eccle- 
siastical, and  continued  in  the  church  in  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion from  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  one  would  not 
have  advised  its  abolition,  nor  the  other  have  admitted  his 
determination  with  so  much  submission.^ 

Clemens,  who  flourished  about  the  year  200,  testifies  to  the 
same  eflect.  *  God,'  says  the  catechist  of  Alexandria,  'allows 
evear  man,  whether  priest,  deacon,  or  layman,  to  be  the  hus- 
band, of  one  wife,  and  to  use  matrimony  without  reprehension. 
What  can  the  enemy  of  matrimony  say  against  procreation, 
when  it  is  permitted  to  a  bishop,  that  ruleth  well  his  own  house, 
and  who  governs  the  church.'*  This  is  clear  and  satis&u^tory. 
The  use,  as  well  as  the  contract  of  marriage  was,  in  the  befgin- 
ning  of  the  third  century,  lawful  both  for  the  clergy  and  for  the 
laity.  The  connubial  state  and  its  enjoyments  extended  in  the 
days  of  Clemens  to  the  pastor  as  \vell  as  to  the  flock.  Clemens 
was  a  man  of  extensive  erudition  both  in  philosophy  and  the- 
ology, and  therefore  could  not,  on  thb  topic,  be  oustaken  in  the 
existing  regulations  of  his  day. 

Origen,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
is  another  witness.  Origen's  testimony  is  quoted  by  Bellar- 
mine  in  favor  of  sacerdotal  cehbacy;  but  certainly  with  little 
judgment.  His  argument  recoils  on  its  author.  *  The  duties 
of  matrimony,'  says  Origen  cited  by  Bellarmine,  *  hinder  the 
continual  sacrifice,  which,  it  appears  to  me,  should  be  offered 
only  by  such  as  devote  themselves  to  constant  and  perpetual 
oontinency.'*  This  evinces  just  the  contrary  of  what  the  car- 
dinal intended.  Some  who  ministered  at  the  altar,  according 
to  Origen's  words,  were  married,  and  he  complained  that  their 
connubial  engagements  prevented  their  due  and  regular  attend- 
ance on  the  sacred  duty.  He  does  not  mention  or  pretend  any 
ecclesiastical  law  or  injunction,  requiring  the  observation  of 
clerical  celijjacy.  He  only  speaks  his  own  private  opinion  as 
a  matter  of  expediency.  His  language  bears  testimony  to  the 
fact,  that  married  men,  in  the  third  centurv,  officiated  at  the 
aUar,  and  to  the  non-existence  of  any  eccksiastical  canon  or 

t  Baseb.  IV.  23.    Nioeph.  IV.  S.    Mendoza,  11.  60. 

900  IMXO^  a»tHtXijrtt<ai  yofLU  ^pcdfUfK>^    Clem.  Alexan.  1.  552.     Tim.  HI.  4. 

'  Im^editar  lacrificiam  indesmens  iii  qui  coi^agalibas  necesittatibag  serviont. 
Unde  videtnr  mihi,  qaod  illias  toliiM  em,  o£rere  sacrifioiom  qoi  indeiineati  et  perp»> 
toao  fe  devoT«rit  caftitati.    Origen.  Horn.  23.    B^.  1. 1114. 
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usage  euforciog  d^cal  abfldnence*  He  pleads  ouly  Ha  private 
jud^ent  in  behalf  of  bis  opinbD.  His  prepossessions  a^;ain8t 
all  nuptial  engagements  are  well  known,  ana  prompted  him  to 
use  a  remedy  in  bis  own  person,  contrary  to  all  law  human 
and  divine.  He  armed  himself  against  temptation,  by  a 
mutilation  which  was  interdicted  by  the  twenty-second  apos- 
tolical and  first  Nicene  canons :  and  one  would  expect  by  self- 
preservation.  This  shows  the  insimiificance  of  his  opinion  oa 
this  as  on  other  topics  of  faith  and  mscipline.  Bellarmine  must 
have  been  possessed  by  the  demon  of  in&tuation,  when  he 
appealed  to  Origen's  judgment. 

The  fifth  apostolical  canon  is  to  the  same  purpose*  This 
enactment  *  pronounces  excommunication  and,  in  case  of  con- 
tumacy, deposition  against  the  bishop,  priest,  or  deaccn,  who, 
under  pretext  of  religion,  puts  away  ms  wife.'^  The  canon, 
notwithstanding  the  scribbUng  of  Binius,  plainly  supposes  cler- 
ical matrimony  and  forbids  separation.  These  canons  indeed 
were  compiled  neither  by  an  apostolic  pen  nor  in  an  apostolic 
age.  Turriano,  it  is  true,  ascribed  them  to  the  apostles 
Baronius  and  Bellarmine  retained  fifty  of  them  and  rejected 
thirty-five.  The  ablest  critics,  however,  such  as  Du  Pin, 
Beveridge,  Albaspinaeus  and  Giannon,  have  regarded  them  as 
a  collection  of  canons,  selected  from  Synods  prior  to  the  council 
of  Nice  in  326.  This  seems  to  be  the  true  statement.  The 
canons  are  often  cited  by  the  councils  and  authors  of  the  fourth 
century.  John  of  Antioch  inserted  them  in  his  cx)llection  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  and  the  emperor  himself  eulogized  them  in 
his  sixth  Novel ;  whilst  their  authority,  at  a  later  date,  was 
acknowledged  by  Damascen,  Photius,  and  the  Seventh  Oeneral 
Council' 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
inarch  of  superstition,  obtained  at  length  in  the  West,  though 
always  rejected  in  Eastern  Christendom.  The  mind  of  super- 
stition seems  inclined  to  aecribe  superior  holiness  to  virginity 
and  celibacy,  and  to  venerate  abstinence  of  this  kind  with  blind 
devotion.  Men,  therefore,  in  all  ages,  have  endeavored  to  draw 
attention,  by  pretensions  to  this  species  of  self-denial  and  its 
fancied  purity,  and  abstraction  from  sublunary  care  and  enjoy- 
ment. Its  votaries,  in  every  age,  have,  by  an  afftcted  singu- 
larity and  ascetic  contempt  of  pleasure,  contrived  to  attract  the 
eye  of  superstition,  deceive  themselves,  or  amuse  a  siUy  world. 
This  veneration  for  celibacy  has  afqieared  through  the  nations, 
and  in  the  systems  of  Paganism,  Heresy,  and  Ronumism. 

1  EfiaoopwM,  Tel  prnbfter,  vel  DkcoooB  uxor«ra  tnun  ne  cjioiat  nlSgieiilfl  protexti, 
sin  autem  ^jioerit  segreigetur,  et  si  perseveret  deponatnr.  Labb.  1.  20.  Bin.  1. 6. 
Crabb.  1. 15. 

s  Da  Pin,  c  10.    GianD0D,a8.    Cotel  1.  429, 442. 
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Clerical  celibacy  is  the  child,  not  of  religion  or  Chnstiamty,  but 
of  superstition  and  policy. 

Austerity  of  life  and  abstinence  from  lawful  as  well  as  unl^iW- 
ful  gratifications,  the  heathen  accounted  the  summit  of  perfec- 
tion. The  Romans,  during  their  profession  of  Gentilism,  though 
their  Pontifex  Maximus  was  a  married  man,  had  their  vestal 
virgins,. who  possessed  extraordinary  influence  and  immunity* 
The  Athenian  Hierophants,  according  to  Jerome's  expression, 
unmanned  themselves  by  drinking  ccdd  hemlock.  Becoming 
priests,  they  ceased  to  be  men.  The  Egyptian  priesthood 
observed  similar  continency.     These,  says  Cheremon  the  Stoic, 

a  noted  by  Jerome,  were  induced,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing 
le  body,  to  forego  the  use  of  flesh,  wine,  and  every  luxury  of 
eating  and  drinking,  which  might  pamper  passion  or  awaken 
concupiscence.  The  priests  of  Cybele,  in  like  manner,  io 
entering  on  their  office,  vanquished  the  enemy  by  mutilation. 

The  Gnostic  and  Manichean  systems  also  declared  against 
matrimony  and  in  favour  of  celibacy.  The  Manicheans,  indeed, 
according  to  Augustine,  allowed  their  auditors,  who  occupied 
the  second  rank,  to  marry,  but  refused  the  same  liberty  to  the 
Elect,  who  aimed  at  the  primary  honours  of  purity.  The  gro- 
velling many,  who  were  contented  with  mediocrity,  indulced 
in  nuptial  enjoyments,  whilst  the  chosen  few,  who  aspired  at 
perfection,  renounced  these  degrading  gratifications,  and  rose 
to  the  sublimity  of  self-denial  and  spirituality.* 

Popery  followed  the  footsteps  of  heathenism  and  heresy. 
The  imperfect  laity,  like  the  Manichean  auditors,  mcty  attach 
themselves  to  the  other  sex,  and  enjoy  connubial  gratifications. 
But  the  clergy  and  sisterhood,  who  aim  at  perfection,  must,  like 
the  Manichean  elect,  soar  to  the  grandeur  of  abstinence  and 
virginity. 

This  admiration  of  virginity  began  at  an  early  period  of 
Christianity.  Ignatius,  who  was  the  companion  of  the  inspired 
messengers  of  the  Gospel,  commenced,  in  tiisepistolarly  address 
to  Polycarp  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  to  eulogize, 
though  in  very  measured  language,  the  haughty  vir^s  of  the 
day.  This  affectation  of  holiness,  which  was  then  in  its  infancy, 
had  presumed  to  rear  jts  head  above  unpretending  and  humble 
purity.  Ignatius  was  followed  by  Justin  and  Athenagoras :  but 
still  in  the  language  of  moderation.  Their  encomiums,  however, 
were  general,  and  had  no  particular  reference  to  the  clergy. 
TertulUan,  led  astray  by  the  illusions  of  Montanism,  forsook 
the  moderation  of  Ignatius,  Justin,  and  Athenagoras,  and  ex- 
tolled virginity  to  the  sky.     He  exhausted  language  in  vilifying 

«  Jorom,  4. 192.    Bruyn,  1.  142.    Moreri,  4.  142.    Auguitin,  1.  739.  ot  8. 14. 
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marriage  and  praising  celibacy.  Tertullian,  in  his  flattery  of 
this  mock  purity,  was  equaUed  or  excelled  by  Origen,  Chrysos- 
torn,  Augustine,  Basil,  Ambrosius,  Jerome,  Syricius,  Innocent, 
and  F  ulgentius.*  These  saints  and  pontiffs  represented  virginity 
as  the  excellence  of  Christianity,  and  viewed  with  admiration 
the  system  whidi  Paul  of  Tarsus,  under  the  inspiration  of  God, 
characterized  as  a  '  doctrine  of  devils-' 

The  reason  of  this  admiration  may  be  worth  an  investigation. 
One  reason  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  abstinence*  Virginity, 
Jerome  admits,  *is  difficult  and  therefore  rare.'  The  Monk 
of  Palestine  was  a  living  example  of  this  difficulty.  Sitting,  the 
companion  of  scorpions  in  a  frightful  soUtude,  parched  with  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  clothed  in  sackcloth,  pale  with  lasting,  and 
quenching  his  thirst  only  from  the  cold  spring,  the  Saint,  in  his 
own  confession,  wept  and  groaned,  while  '  his  blood  boiled  with 
the  flames  of  licentiousness.'  Bernard  prescribes  *  fasting,  as  a 
necessary  remedy  for  the  wantonness  of  the  flesh  and  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  blood.'  Chrysostom  makes  similar  concessions 
of  difficulty.*  The  passion  indeed,  which  prompts  the  matri- 
monial union,  being  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  the  species, 
has,  by  the  Creator,  been  deeply  planted  in  the  breast,  and 
forms  an  essential  part  of  the  constitution.  The  prohibition  is 
high  treason  against  the  laws  of  God,  and  open  rebellion  against 
the  spring  tide  of  human  nature  and  the  full  flow  of  human 
affection.  An  attempt,  therefore,  to  stem  the  irresistible  current 
must  ever  recoil  with  tremendous  effisct  on  its  authors.  But 
the  afiectation  of  singularity,  the  show  of  sanctity,  and  the  pro- 
fession of  extraordinary  attainments,  which  outrage  the  senti- 
ments of  nature,  will,  like  Phaeton's  attempt  to  drive  the  chariot 
of  the  sun,  attract  the  gaze  of  the  spectator,  gain  the  applause 
of  superstition,  and  figure  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

Jerome  and  Chrysostom,  quoted  by  the  Rhemists,  say  that 
continency  may  always  be  obtained  by  prajrer.  The  attainment, 
according  to  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Saint,  is  the  uniform  re- 
ward of  supplication  to  heaven.  Theodolf  makes  a  similar 
statement.  But  the  allegation  of  Jerome  and  Chiysostom  as 
well  as  Theodolf,  is  the  offspring  of  inconsistency,  and  wholly 
incompatible  with  their  usual  sentiments.  Chrysostom,  like  Je- 
rome, gives,  in  another  place,  a  different  view  of  the  votaries  of 
virginity  in  his  day.  Some  of  these,  to  counteract  the  move- 
ments of  the  flesh,  cased  the  body  in  steel,  put  on  sack-cloth, 
,ran  to  the  mountains,  spent  night  and  day  in  fasting,  vigils,  and 
in  aU  the  rigor  of  seventy.     Snunning  the  company  of  women, 

^  Ignat.  c.  5.    Ootel.  ii.  9d.    Jofttin,  22. 

■  Sola  libidinam  incendia  boUiebaot,  Jerom,  4.  30,  177.  Neoegse  est,  laacinen* 
caro  oeram  crebrii  fransatar  jejumiA.  Galore  san^mis  inflamata,  at  eTsdm 
poMit,  omai  indiget  castodia.    Bernard,  1114.    OhrfBdttont,  1.  249. 
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the  whole  sex  were  f6d[>iddeQ  access  to  their  soUtaxy  retreat. 
iUl  this  self-iDortification,  however,  could  scarcely  allay  the 
rebellion  of  their  blood.^  The  relation  must  convey  a  singular 
idea  of  these  victims  of  superstition*  and  the  manners  of  the  a^ 
The  portrait  is  like  the  representation  of  a  Lucian  or  Swiitt 
who,  m  sarcastic  irony,  would  ridicule  the  whole  transaction ; 
while  it  displays,  in  striking  colours,  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt 
as  wel>as  the  folly  of  the  system. 

The  difficulty  of  continence,  if  reports  may  be  credited,  was 
not  peculiar  to  Chiysostom's  day.  Succeeding^  saints  felt  the 
arduousness  of  the  mighty  attempt.  A  few  instances  of  this 
may  amuse,  as  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  Francis,  Godric, 
Ulmc,  Aquinas,  Benedict,  an  Irish  priest,  the  Bishop  <^  Sher- 
bum,  and  related  by  Bonaventura,  Paris,  Malmesbury^  Mabil- 
k>n,  Randf,  and  the  Roman  Breviary. 

The  Seraphic  Francis,  who  flounshed  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, was  the  &ther  of  the  Franciscans.  The  saint,  though  de- 
voted to  chastity  and  brimful  of  the  spirit,  was,  it  seems,  some> 
times  troubled  with  the  movements  of  the  flesh.  An  enemy  that 
wrought  within  was  difficult  to  keep  in  subjection.  His  saint- 
ship,  however,  on  these  occasions,  adopted  an  effectual  way  of 
cooling  the  internal  flame,  and  allaying  the  carnal  conflict.  He 
stood,  in  winter,  to  the  neck  in  a  pit  fuS  of  icy  water.  One  day, 
being  attacked  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  the  demon  of 
sensuality,  he  stripped  naked,  and  belabourea  his  unfortunate 
back  with  a  disciplinarian  whip :  and  then  leaving  his  cell,  he 
buried  his  body,  naked  as  it  was,  in  a  deep  wreaih  of  snow.* 
The  cold  bath,  the  knotted  thong,  and  the  snowy  bed  were 
necessary  for  discharging  the  superabundant  caloric  of  his 
saintship's  constitution. 

Oodnc,  an  English  hermit,  was  troubled  with  the  same  com 
plaint,  and  had  recourse  to  the  same  remedy.  He  was  a  native 
of  Norfcdk,  but  had  visited  Jerusalem,  wept  over  the  sacred 
sepulchre,  and  kissed,  in  holy  devotion,  the  tomb  of  Emmanuel, 
and  the  monument  of  redemption.  He  lived  on  the  banks  of 
the  Werus,  and  was  the  companion  of  the  bear  and  the  scorpion, 
which  were  gentle  and  obhging  to  the  man  of  God.  But  ho 
bad  to  contend,  even  in  his  solitude,  with  temptatbn.  Satan, 
assuming  the  form  of  a  lion  or  a  wolf,  endeavoured  to  allure 
hnn  fipom  his  duty.     These  outward  trials,  however,  were 

*  MoXk  fti^tPoiffM  ttjf  sewtok  tffy  tKtBvfUOf  fumoi'    CliiTfOftoin,  1.  234. 

A  Deo  datiir  continentia,  aed  pedte  et  nccipietts.    Theod.  in  Daobery,  1,  25&. 

*  n  le  jettpit  sonveot  en  hyver  dans  noe  fosM  pleine  de  glsoe,  afin  do  vaincro 
parfiutement  rennemi  domestiqae.  Bniy.  3.  151.  Etant  attaqu6  on  jovir  d'tmo 
mnde  tentation  de  la  chair,  U  ae  depoaiUa  et  ae  donoa  one  rude  diacipKne.  P«ii 
9  ae  Jetta  dana  la  aeige     Moreiy,  4. 179. 
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nothing  compared  wkh  the  iawaid  oonflicts,  arising  £nofin  ths 
ferment  of  concupiacence  and  "  the  lusts  of  the  fleshy"  He 
counteracted  the  rebellion  of  his  blood,  however,  by  the  rigour 
of  discipline.  The  cold  earth  was  his  only  bed,  and  a  stone, 
which  he  placed  under  his  head,  was  his  nightly  pillow.  The 
herb  of  the  field,  and  the  water  of  the  spring,  were  his  meat 
and  drink,  which  he  used  only  when  compelled  by  the  assaults 
of  hunger  and  thirst.  Clothed  in  hair  clckh,  be  spent  Hs  dayd 
in  tears  and  fasting.  The  hermit,  with  these  applications  tor 
keeping  the  body  under,  used  a  sufiSciendy  cooling  regimen. 
During  the  wintry  firost  and  snow,  he  inmiersed  himself,  says 
his  historian,  in  the  stream  of  the  Werus,  where,  pouring  forth  . 
prayers  and  tears,  he  offered  himself  a  living  victim  to  God.* 
The  flesh,  it  is  likeJy,  after  this  nightly  dip,  was  discharged  of 
all  unnecessary  heat  and  became  duly  cool.  But  the  Devil,  it 
seems,  played  some  pranks  on  the  hermit,  while  he  was  emo]^- 
ing  tb^  cold  bath,  and  freezing  his  body  for  the  good  of  his 
soul.  Satan  sometimes  ran  away  with  Godric^s  clothes  which  ' 
were  on  the  banks.  But  Godric  terrified  Beelzebub  with 
shouts,  so  that  affrighted,  he  dropped  his  hair-doth  garment 
and  fled.  A  relic  of  Godric's  beard,  says  Bede,  was,  after  Us 
death,  transferred  to  Durham,  and  adorned  die  church  of  that 
city. 

Ulric's  history  is  of  a  similar  kind.  He  was  bom  near 
Bristol,  and  fought  the  enemies  of  the  hunaan  race  for  twenty- 
nine  years.  He  was  visited,  notwithstanding,  by  the  demon 
of  licentiousness.  The  holy  man,  in  his  distress,  applied  the 
remedy  of  fasting  and  vigils,  and  endeavoured  to  subdue  the 
stimulations  of  the  flesh  by  the  regimen  of  the  cold  bath.  He 
fiisted,  till  the  skin  was  the  only  remaining  covering  of  his 
bones.  He  nighdy  descended  into  a  vessel  filled  with  freezing 
Water,  and  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  continued,  in  this 
Comfortable  lodging,  which  constituted  his  head  quarters,  to 
sine  the  Psalms  of  David.*  This  Christian  discipline,  in  all 
prooability,  delivered  his  veins  of  all  superfluous  caloric,  and 
enabled  him  to  practice  moderation  during  the  day. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  the  angelic  doctor,  required  angeUc  aid  to 
counteract  the  natural  4isposition  of  the  mind  or  rather  the 
flesh.    He  was  born  of  a  noble  family,  and  enjoyed  the  benefit 

1  Inaaltos  libidims  laciymis  aroebat  et  jejanns*  Ut  oamis  incenda  Baperaret, 
cflicio  camem  domabat  asperrimo.  Hieme,  gehi,  et  nive  rigenti,  nudns  flmneq  in- 
greaatis,  nocte  ibi  tota  et  luqae  ad  conam  sabmersos,  oradoiies  et  psalmoa  cam 
laofymis  profimdebat.    M.  Paris,  114.     Beda,  741. 

*  Noctipmy  in  vaa  qnoddam  cam  frigore  nudua^  aqaa  plenum  frigida,  deacendere 
•olebat,  it  (|tio  pralmos  Dayidicoa  Domino  offerebat,  et  sic  aliqnamdia  peraeve. 
nma,  camis  moentiva,  c<:ga8  aceirimos  patiebatm*  atimuloay  mortificabat  m.  aqnii^ 
IC.  Paris,  89. 
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•f  a  £«iBiaa  edncatkni.  His  ftiends  opposed^  biit  in  vain,  bis 
resolutioa  of  immaiing  himself  in  the  retreats  of  monkery. 
He  resisted  their  attempts  with  signal  success,  though,  it  seems, 
not  always  with  spiritual  weapons.  He  chased  one  woman, 
who  opposed  his  resdution,  with  a  fire-brand*  The  blessed 
youth,  says  the  Roman  breviary,  praying  on  bended  knees 
before  the  cross,  was  seized  with  sleep,  and  seemed,  through  a 
dream,  *  to  undergo  a  constriction  of  a  certain  part  by  angels, 
and  lost,  from  that  time  forward,  all  sense  of  concupiscence.'* 
His  angelic  saintship's  natursd  propensity  required  supernatural 
power  to  restrain  its  fury.  The  grasp  of  angels  Was  necessary 
Id  allay  his  carnality  and  confer  continence. 

Benedict,  in  his  distress,  had  recourse  to  a  pointed  remedy. 
This  scant,  like  Aquinas,  was  born  of  a  noble  Ikmily.  He  was 
educated  at  Rome,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  religion  or 
rather  to  superstition.  He  lived  three  years  in  a  deep  cave ; 
and,  in  his  retreat,  wrought  many  miracles.  'He  knocked  the 
Devil  out  of  one  tnxmk  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  out  of 
anodier  with  the  lash  of  a  whip.*  But  Satan,  actuated  by 
malice  and  envious  of  human  happiness,  appeared  to  Benedict 
in  the  fcwrm  of  a  blackbird,  and  renewed,  in  his  heart,  the  image 
of  a  woman  whom  he  had  seen  at  Rome.  The  DeVil,  in  thia 
matter,  rekindled  the  torch  of  passion,  and  excited  such  a  con- 
fli^ration  in  the  flesh,  that  the  saint  nearly  yielded  to  the  temp- 
tation. But  he  soon,  according  to  Mabillon  and  the  Roman 
breviary,  discovered  a  remedy.  Having  undressed  himself, 
*  he  rolled  his  naked  body  on  nettles  and  thorns,  till  the  lacera- 
ted carcass,  through  pain,  lost  all  sense  of  pleasure.'*  The 
father  of  the  Benedictines,  it  appears,  had  his  own  difficulty 
in  attempting  to  allay  the  ferment  of  the  flesh,  notwithstanding 
the  allegations  of  Jerome  and  Chrysostom. 

An  Irish  priest,  actuated  like  Francis,  Godric,  Ulric,  Aquinas, 
and  Benedict,  by  a  carnal  propensity,  had  recourse  to  a  differ- 
ent remedy.  The  holy  man  hyed  near  Patrick's  purgatory  in 
Ireland,  and  spent  his  days  in  official  duty  and  ni  works  of 
charity.  Rising  early  each  morning,  he  walked  round  the 
adjoining  cemetery,  and  preferred  his  orisons  for  those  whose 
mortal  remains  there  mouldered  in  the  clay,  and  mingled  with 
their  kindred  dust  His  devotbn,  however,  did  not  place  him 
beyond  the  reach  of  temptation.    Satan,  envying  his  happiness 

1  Seatire  Tiras  «8t  dbi  ab  angelk  constringi  lombofe,  quo  ex  tempore  onmi  poio 
tea  UbidiniB  sensa  caniit.    Brer.  Bom.  702. 

s  Alapa  monacho  ioflicta  infestum  hoipitem  ezpalit»  qtiem  alias  flageUo  a  mo* 
liacho  va^o  eieoerat  MabiUon,  1.  S9.  Nudum  se  in  urticas  ac  vepres  tamdhi 
yolatavent,  dum  voluptatu  sentus  dolore  pemtoa  opprimeretor.  MabiUon,  1.  S. 
Brev.  Bom.  724. 
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and  hating  his  swoctky,  tempted  the  priest  m  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  girl.  He  was  near  yielding  to  the  allurement.  Ha 
led  the  tempter  into  his  bed-chamber,  when  recollecting  him* 
self,  he  resolved  to  prevent  the  sinful  gratificatioa  for  the  present 
and  in  futurity.  He  seized  a  scalpellum,  and  adopting,  like 
Origen,  the  remedy  of  amputation,  he  incapacitated  himself 
for  such  sensuality  in  time  to  come.^ 

Adhelm,  bishop  of  Sherburn,  had  two  ways  of  subduing  the 
insurrections  of  toe  flesh.  One  consisted  in  remaining,  during 
the  winter,  in  a  river  which  ran  past  his  monastery.  He  con- 
tinued, for  nights,  immersed  in  this  stream,  regazxUess  of  the 
icy  cold.  The  frosty  bath,  in  all  probability,  extracted  the 
superflixous  and  troublesome  warmth  from  his  veins,  and  stop- 
ped the  ebullition  of  his  rebellious  blood*  But  the  other  remedy 
seems  to  have  been  rather  a  dangerous  experiment.  When  the 
pulse  be^n  to  beat  high,  his  saintship  called  for  a  fair  virgin, 
who  lay  m  his  bed  till  he  sung  the  whole  order  of  the  Psalms, 
and  overcame,  by  this  means,  the  paro^sm  of  passion.^  The 
sacred  music  and  this  beautiibl  maid,  who,  notwithstanding  ber 
virginity,  was  very  accomodating,  soothed  the  irritation  ot  die 
flesh,  and  caistigated  the  ocillations  of  the  pulse,  till  it  beat  with 
philosophical  precision  and  Christian  regularity. 

A  second  reason  for  the  preference  of  virginity  arose  from  the 
supposed  pollution  of  matrimony.  Great  variety  indeed  has, 
on  this  subject,  prevailed  among  the  saints  and  the  theologians 
of  Romanism.  Some  have  represented  marriage  as  a  means 
of  purity,  and  some  of  pollution*  Clemens,  Augustine,  Ambio- 
sius,  Chrysostom,  Fulgentius,  Harding,  and  Calmet  characterize 
this  Romish  sacrament  as  an  institution  of  holiness,  sanctity, 
honour,  and  utility.  The  council  of  Gangra  anathematized  aJl 
who  should  reproach  wedlock:  and  this  sentence  has  been 
incorporated  with  the  canon  law.'  Au^stine,  Chrysostom, 
Ambrosius,  and  Fulgentius,  however,  m  self-contradiction, 
sometimes  speak  of  the  matrimonial  institution  in  terms  ot 
invective  ana  detestation. 

>  Caltnun  arripnit  et  propria  membra  Yirilia  abscindeiuiy  fons  projecit.  BL 
Paris,  92. 

*  QnKodo  camis  aeatiret  ineentiya,  Tirgincai  pokhram  ifi  sao  atrata  tamdia 
aecom  retiQeret,  qaoasqne  Psalterium  ez  ordioe  diceret     RanolC  245. 

Onbilans,  aliquam  foeminam  detiDebat,  quoad  carnis  tepesceute  lubrico  qoieto 
•t  imoioto  diaoadoret  aoimo.    Malmsbary.  13. 

Ut  vim  rebeUi  corpori  oonciBseret,  fonti  se  hamero  tenus  immer^gebat.  Blalm. 
io  Tita  Adhelm.    Wharton,  2.  13. 

»  Ayu*  6i  17  ycM0K*  Clem.  Strom,  in.  P.  559.  Concnbttna  coi^galis  noa 
•olmn  est  licitus,  venun  est  utilis  et  honeatas.  Ang.  con.  Pelag.  IQ.  270.  Mnnda 
•it  conJQgia.  Amb.  2.  364.  in  Conn.  VII.  At»uo;  6  ya/u>{.  Clirysos.  1.  Sa 
Sancta  sunt  Ohristianomm  conjogia.  Fnlg.  ad.  Gall.  Le  lit  nnptidl  est  par  et 
honorable.  Oalniet,  23.  766.  Si  qnis  matrimoninra  vituperet,  et  earn  quae  ona 
morito  sno  dormit»  lit  anathema.    Labb.  2.  427.    Orabb.  1.  289.    Pilhon,  42. 
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MsQy  saints,  doctors,  pontiflb,  and  councils,  on  the  caatxaxy^ 
such  as  Origen,  Jerome,  Siricius,  Innocent,  Bellarmine,  Estius, 
Pitbou,  the  canon  law,  the  Rbemish  annotators,  and  a  party  in 
the  council  of  Trent,  have  represented  this  Popish  sacrament, 
especially  in  the  clergy,  as  an  appointment  of  pollution  and  de* 
^radation.^  Origen,  who  is  quoted  by  Pithou,  reckoned  •  con- 
jugal intercourse  inconsistent  with  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spurit.'  Jerome,  if  possible,  surpassed  Origen  in  bitterness* 
The  monk  of  Palestine  growled  at  the  very  name  of  matrimony, 
and  discharged  against  the  institution,  in  all  its  bearings,  whok 
torrents  of  vituperation  and  sarcasm.  Surcharged,  as  usual, 
with  gall  and  wormwood,  which  flowed  in  copious  efflux  from 
his  pen,  the  saint  poured  vials  of  wrath  on  this  object  of  his 
holy  aversion.  Marriage,  according  to  this  casuist, '  effeminates 
the  manly  mind.'  A  man,  says  the  monk,  ^  cannot  pray,  unless 
he  refrain  from  conjugal  enjoyments.'  The  duty  of  a  husband 
is,  in  his  creed,  *  incompatible  with  the  duty  of  a  Christian.' 
This  is  a  sample  of  his  acrimony.  Those  who  would  relish  a 
full  banquet,  may  read  his  precious  production  a^nst  JoviniaOf 
.  Siricius,  the  Koman  pontiff,  callea  marriage  mthy,  and  char* 
acterized  married  persons, '  as  carnal  and  incapable  of  pleasing; 
God.'  Innocent  adopted  his  predecessor's  language  and  sentir 
ment,  and  denounced  this  Romish  sacrament  as  a  contamination. 
Conjugal  cohabitation^  says  Bellarmine,  is  attended  with  impu* 
ritv,  *  and  carnalizes  the  whole  man,  soul  and  body.'  £stius 
amrms  that  ^  the  nuptial  bed  immerses  the  whole  soul  in  car- 
nality.' Gratian  and  Pithou  incorporate,  in  the  ccmon  law,  the 
theology  of  Or^n,  which  represents  the  matrimonal  sacrament 
as  calculated  to  quench  the  Spirit.  The  statements  of  the  Rhe- 
mists  are  equally  gross  and  disgusting.  Wedlock,  according  to 
'  these  dirty  annotators,  is  a  continued  scene  of  sensuality  and 
pollution.  The  marriage  of  the  clergy,  or  of  persons  who  have 
made  vows  of  chastity,  is,  these  theolo^ns  aver,  the  worst  kind 
of  fornication.  A  faction  in  the  council  of  Trent  characterized 
marriage,  which  they  defined  to  be  a  sacrament,  as  *  a  state  of 
carnality ;  and  these  received  no  reprehension  from  the  holy 
unerring  assembly. 

The  abettors  of  Romanism,  in  tins  manner,  condemn  the  eoa- 
Jugal  sacrament  as  an  abomination.     These  theologians,  on  thin 

1  Noa  dator  pnesends  Sancti  Spiritus,  tempore  quo  coi^ja^es  actoB  germitan. 
Origen,  Horn.  6.  in  Pithou,  3S3.  Animom  virilem  effoemmat.  Jerom,  4.  170. 
I«aioii«  et  qaicunqae  fidetis  orare  non  potest,  nisi  6areat  officio  cof^ogali.  Jerom. 
4.  150, 175.  Obftcoenis  capiditatibn«  inhiant.  In  came  rant;  Deo  pkcere  noa 
posrant  Siriciot  ad  Hbn.  Orabb.  1.  417,  450.  Propter  aotom  conjngalem  <ni 
hominem  reddit  totom  camalem.  Animam  ipnm  camalem  ^nodammodo  fioit. 
BelL  1.  IS,  19.  Ooigogalis  aetoa  qao  animnt  qaodammodo  oarm  totos  immergitor. 
Bttiac,252.  Hariage  etoit  on  etatchaneL  Pttob,2.44».    BkeinxistaaiCoriiLviL 
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topic,  entertained  the  grosaest  conceptions.  Tteir  own  Sthj 
ideas  rose  no  higher  tl^  the  gratification  of  the  mere  aninial 
passion,  unconnected  with  refinement  or  delicacy.  Their  views, 
on  this  subject,  were  detached  firom  atl  the  comminglmgs  of  the 
understanding  and  the  heart,  and  firom  all  the  endearments  of 
father,  mother,  and  child.  Their  minds  turned  only  on  scenes 
of  ^ss  sensuality,  unallied  to  any  moral  or  sentimental  feeling, 
and  insulated  from  all  the  reciprocations  of  firiendsbip  or  affec- 
tion. Celibacy  and  virginity,  which  were  unassociated  with 
these  carnal  gratifications  and  which  affected  a  superiority  to 
their  allurements,  became,  with  persons  of  this  disposition,  the 
objects  of  admiration. 

Matrimony,  however,  though  it  were  gross  as  the  concep- 
tions of  these  authors,  is  far  purer  than  their  language.  The 
sentiments  and  phraseology  of  the  Roman  saints  on  vir^nity 
are,  in  point  of  ooscenity,  beyond  all  competition.  The  diction 
as  well  as  the  ideas  of  Chryiostom,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and 
Basil,  would  call  the  burning  blush  of  shame  into  the  cheek  of 
ft  Juvenal,  a  Horace,  an  Ovid,  or  a  Petronius.  Chrysostom, 
though  disgusting,  is  indeed  less  filthy  than  Jerome,  Xugustinei 
or  BasiL  Jerome,  bursting  wth  funr  against  wedlock,  follows 
in  the  footsteps  of  Chrysostom,  and  improves,  but  the  wrong 
way,  on  the  Grecian*8  indecency".  Augustine,  in  pollution, 
excels  both  Chrysostom  and  Jerome.  But  Ba^l,  in  mipurity, 
toars  above  all  rivalry,  and,  transcending  Chrysostom,  Jerome, 
and  Augustine,  fairly  carries  off  the  psdrfi  of  filthiness.  The 
unalloyed  obscenity  of  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  Augustine, 
rises,  in  the  pages  of  Basil,  to  concentrated  blackguardism. 
Du  Pin  confesses  that  Basil's  treatise  on  virginity  contains 
♦some  passages  which  may  offend  nice  ears.*  Basil's  Benedic- 
tine editor  admits  its  tendency  to  sully  maiden  modesty  widi* 
images  of  indecency." 

These  saints  must  have  had  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  to  which  they  have  done  so  much  justice  in  description. 
Speculation,  without  practice,  would  never  have  made  them 
such  adepts.  Their  sanctified  contamination  is  so  perfect  in 
its  kind,  that  it  could  not  be  the  offspring  of  mere  theory 
without  action.  This  charge  against  tneir  saintships  may  be 
substantiated  by  many  quotations  firom  their  works,  which, 
however,  shall,  for  the  sake  of  decency,  be  left  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  original  Greek  and  Latin.^ 

>  Basil,  3.  5SS.    Da  Pin,  1.  224. 

'M^  6VYX^^t66at  tff  ^M  toy  itt0o9*  Chryi.  I.  220.  Art*  f<p9|3o3Ud9 
«cpo0t>f«H  *n^  tpvoftop  /uSm',  ....  sir  yoxtjvti  fUMjj  9a$tcttjot9  t^pai*  Ghnrot. 
I.  274  de  Virg.  c.  9. 

OUxyio^  Horn.  62.  p.  C24. 
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Dens,  in  modern  times,  bas  outran  Basil,  and  all  iSbe  saints 
of  antiquity,  on  the  stadium  of  blackguardism.  This  author 
justly  claims  the  honour  of  carrying  mis  sublime  branch  of 
science  to  perfection.  His  theology,  in  which  contamination 
lives  and  breathes,  is  a  treasury  of  mthiness  that  can  never  be 
surpassed  or  exhausted.  He  has  shown  an  unrivalled  genius 
for  impurity :  and  future  discovery  can,  in  this  department  of 
learning,  never  eclipse  his  glory,  nor  deprive  this  precious  divine 
of  his  well-earned  fame  and  merited  immortality.  The 
philosophy  of  Newton  has  been  improved.  His  astronomy, 
notwithstanding  its  grandeur,  has  received  many  accessions 
from  a  Herschel,  and  a  La  Place.  But  the  sublimated  obsce- 
nity of  Dens,  finished  in  its  kind,  admits  of  no  advancement  or 
E  regression.  This  doctor,  however,  does  not  bear '  his  blushing 
onours  *  alone.  The  Popish  prelacy  of  Ireland,  by  adopting 
his  refined  speculations  to  promote  the  education  of  the  priest- 
hood, share  m  his  triumphs :  and  die  inferior  clergy,  who  are 
doomed  to  study  his  divinity,  will  no  doubt  manifest  the  value 
of  his  system  by  the  superiority  of  their  theological  and  holy 
attainments. 

A  third  reason  for  the  injunction  of  sacerdotal  celibacy  arose 
from  pontifical  policy.  Cardinal  Rodolf,  arguing  in  a  Roman 
consistory  in  &vour  of  clerical  celibacy,  affirmed  that  the  priest- 
hood, if  allowed  to  marry,  would  transfer  their  attachment  from 
the  pope  to  iheir  family  and  prince :  and  this  would  tend  to  the 
injury  of  the  ecclesiastical  community.     The  holy  see,  the  car- 

Oreata  simt  genitaUa,  at  gestiantoB  in  natoralem  copnlam.  Geuitalitim  Boc  e«t 
offioiam  nt  semper  froantor  natiufa  siia,et  iixoris  araentiBrimiim  gulam  fortaita 
Kbido  restingoat.  Froatm  hep  omnia  viroram  babes  si  complexa  non  uteris 
feerainarom.    Jerom.  Adv.  Jovinian.  4.  177. 

Obstetrix  virginis  oajrisdam  integritatemi  monu  velot  explorans  dmn  inspici^ 
perdidit.  Tatnm  commovet  hondnem  animi  simal  affeeta  com  carnis  a^^etitR 
conioncto  et  permixto,  ut  ea  voluptas  Beqaatur,  qua  mt^OT  in  corporis  volaptatibas 
nnlia  est,  ita  at  momento  ipso  temporis  quo  ad  ejus  ^rvenitur  eztremum,  pene 
omnb  acies  et  quasi  vigilia  cogitationis  obmatar.  Semiuoret  prolem  vir,  sascipe- 
ret  foemina  ^enitidibns  membris,  quando  id  opus  asset.  Tunc  potuisse  utero  cqay 
ju^s,  salva  integritate,  foeminei  genitale^  virile  semen  iinmitti,sicut  nunc  potest 
eadem  integritate  salva  ex  utero  virginis  fluxas  menstrai  cmoris  emitti.  Badem 
qoinpe  via  possit  iUud  injici,  qua  hoc  potest  cgicL  Aogostin.  de  civit.  Dea,  1.  IS 
et  XIV.  16,  24,  26.    P.  18,  368,  374,  377. 

Xftmcoftivtav  xa^u$iv  t<av  Mofiov,  ot  tiyj  yovt^i  Ofto  off^vo^  xm  pt^fxap  tfti  f  o 
VH#toy  pto^Uip  Bumopot  ywOptfUt  fMfa9i  fuv  luta,  tffp  toftf^v  aum  U  ftopo*,  ^totnj^ 

ttpoi  xota^oXi^y  ttfi  foptii  o  a»tjp  •  •  •  .  asnjpf  Buuia(i9P<a9  tiov  hiiv^Moip  aupioBiP  tfiP 
yoi^y,  sMU  icpo^  OfiopQv  tpttv$ep  9ta,ffikft9fiia»tiav,  e^;  s»t(taovtoi  fov  aftooov 
hutt^^9ii4»  tijv  tfUOvfiMup.  KOtoftapaiPttM.  *0  ^  wr  tx*^  ^^  ^^  f^f^^ 
xtpuatji  fioyn  ts  tQvov  v^sw  .  .  .  HofBtvo^  ortoSvpf  ^o  o**  w<t  ti^  xoitiii  ow^i^c 
ytPOfAfpoi  tti  evpftjcoit  fUpuHnfv^Otto  pttif  ov^i^y  ti»>ri§Bf»i',  xo*  MfA^i  o^Of  ^*  c^» 
§iuj  svz^p  orCiii  ta  tjyj  iXtdvfuoi  «pytK«f*o*,  ^otj  qBovolp  ixtxm'^*  fewtfw  •♦ 
<]7  (Rk^  fi^  /ut«c»$  ttfp  Xvtfooir  toc(  fhfYiuKU^  dSipod;  tjt^oMnov*  Ba^  Pa  Tirgiki, 
1^646. 
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dinal  alk^ged,  would,  by  thk  means,  be  aoo^  lioiited  to  the 
Roman  city.  The  Traiisalpiiie  party  in  the  council  of  Trent, 
used  the  same  argument.  The  introduction  of  priestly  matri- 
mony, this  faction  urged,  would  sever  the  clergy  from  their  close 
dependance  on  the  popedom,  and  turn  their  affections  to  their 
&mily,  and  consequently  to  their  king  and  country.'  Marriage 
connects  men  with  their  sovereign,  and  with  the  land  of  their 
nativity.  Celibacy,  on  the  contrary,  transfers  the  attention  of 
the  clergy  from  his  msgeky  and  the  state,  to  his  holiness  and 
the  church.  The  man  who  has  a  wife  and  children,  is  bound 
by  conjugal  and  paternal  attachment  to  his  country ;  and  feels 
the  warmest  glow  of  parental  love,  mingled  with  the  flame  of 
patriotism.  His  interests  and  affections  are  entwined  with  the 
nonour  and  prosperity  of  his -native  land :  and  this,  in  conse- 
quence, he  will  prefer  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Bomish 
hierarchy,  or  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  dearest 
objects  of  his  heart  are  embraced  in  the  soil  that  gave  them 
birth,  the  people  among  whom  they  live,  and  the  government 
that  aflfonis  tnem  protection.  Cenbacy,  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
dudes  all  these  engagements,  and  directs  the  undivided  aSec- 
tions  of  the  priesmood  to  the  church  and  its  ecclesiastical 
sovereign.  The  clergy  become  dependent  on  the  pope  rather 
than  on  their  king,  and  endeavour  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  papacy  rather  than  their  country.  Such  are  not  linked 
with  the  state  by  an  offspring,  whose  happiness  is  involved  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Gregory  the  Seventh,  accordingly, 
the  great  enemy  of  kings,  was  the  distingui^ed  patron  of 
sacerdotal  celibacy. 

The  history  of  clerical  celibafcy,  which  will  show  its  varia- 
tions, may  be  divided  into  two  periods.  The  one  begins  with 
the  edict  of  Siricius  in  385,  and  ends  at  the  popedom  of 
Gregory.  The  other  commences  with  the  papacy  ot  Gregory, 
and  continues  till  the  present  time. 

The  first  period  contains  the  history  of  celibacy  among  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  for  near  seven  hundred  years.  The  eastern 
and  western  communions  varied  on  this  point  of  discipline. 
The  Latms  in  the  west,  exclude  the  whole  clergy  from  their 
sacrament  of  matrimony.  The  Greeks  in  the  east,  forbid  the 
prelacy,  but  allow  the  priesthood  and  deaconship  to  cohabit 

1  Si  I'on  perznettoit  aax  pretres  d'e  ae  marieri  I'mteret  le  lean  fiuaSles,  de  leori 
femmes,  et  de  leun  en&ns,  lei  tireroit  de  la  dependance  da  Pape,  poor  lea  mettre 
aoos  celle  de  leun  ptfinces,  et  one  la  tendresse  poor  lean  enfani  lea  feroit  coade' 
teendre  d  tout,  an  pr^adiee  ae  TBglise.  En  peude  temps,  raato]it6  da  niBt 
nege  §e  botneroit  ii  la  ville  de  Bome.    Paolo,  2.  11 S. 

Linlivdaction  da  manage  dans  le  Clergi^  en  toomant  toate  Taffection  dec  pr^ 
trea  ven  lean  femmea,  et  lean  en£»n0,  et  par  coosequenty  yer  lean  fionille,  ai 
lear  patrie,  lea  detacberoit  en  meroe  tempa  de  la  depenoance  etroite,  oa  ila  etoicat 
da  aaiat  aiage.    Paob,  2.  449. 
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widi  (be  wotaen  wfaom  they  had  mamed  ptv^r  to  tfa«iir  onfiaar 

TUfl  usage,  which  crept  into  the  oriental  comammon  bj 
riow  and  gtadual  steps,  coannenced  with  a  bigctfed  and  super* 
stitious  respect  for  celibacy  and  virginity*  Superstition,  at  the 
introduction  of  this  custom,  began  to  entertam  a  blind  and 
unmeaning  veneration  fi>r  abstinence  in  man  and  woman*  The 
populace,  therefore,  preferring  sacerdotal  celibacy,  separated 
iQ  some  instances  from  the  communion  of  the  married  clergy* 
The  evil,  from  its  magnitude,  re(]^uired  a  synodal  enactment  to 
check  its  progress.  The  council  of  Gangra,  therefore,  about 
the  year  334,  declared  *  its  esteem  for  the  chaste  bond  of  wed* 
lock,  and  anathematized  such  as  left  the  communion,  or  refused 
the  benediction  of  a  married  priesf  This  assembly  deposed 
Eustathius  of  Sebastia  for  encouragbg  this  superstition,  and 
for  representing  the  oblations  of  wedded  clergy  as  an  abomina* 
tion.  The  Oangran  Synod  possessed  great  authori^.  Its 
deciabns  were  confirmed  by  many  ponti&  and  councils,  and 
were  received  into  the  ancient  code  of  the  church. 

The  clergy  therefore,  Uke  the  laity,  married,  as  is  attested 
by  Socrates  and  Nicephorus,  and  acknowledged  by  Oradan 
and  Mendoza,  and  had  children.  A  few  mif'ht  abstain  through 
submission  to  the  prepossessions  of  the  people:  and  a  few  fh)m 
a  supposed  sanctity,  which,  in  many"  instances,  the  pastor,  like 
the  nock,  ascribed  to  celibacy.  The  superior  purity,  indeed^ 
which  superstition  attached  to  a  single  life,  influenced  many  of 
the  clergy.  The  sixth  apostolical  canon,  therefore,  to  repress 
this  error,  excommunicated^  and,  in  case  of  contumacy,  de^rar 
ded  the  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  who,  under  a  shew  of  religion^ 
should  put  away  his  wife.  Those  who  remained  single,  how- 
ever, as  the  above-mentioned  Greek  historians  relate,  acted 
from  the  choice  of  their  own  mind,  and  not  from  the  obligaticMk 
of  a  law.  No  canons  had  been  enacted  against  matrimony  or 
in  fevour  of  abstinence.  The  clergy,  Gratian  affirms,  were,  at 
the  time  of  the  Gangran  council,  unfettered  by  the  law  of  con* 
tlnence.  Mendoza  admits  the  liberty,  which  the  eastern 
priesdiood  enjoyed,  of  cohabiting  with  me  women  whom  they 
married  before  their  ordination.* 

Thessaly,  Thessalonica,  Macedonia,  and  Achaia,  however, 
became,  at  an  early  period,  €m  exception  to  this  regulation. 

1  PithoQ,  42.    Dut  31.  c.  14.    Paolo,  2.  446. 

*  Naptiaj-om  oastam  vincnhun  honoramus.  Crabb.  1.  291.  Si  qnis  dkcenut  <U 
•bUgatMmibiis  non  oommuiicaiis,  qoaa  pred>Tterc6lebraveritcoi4iigatiiB,  anatfwma 
■it    Labb.  2.  438.    Bin.  4.  453.    Sootat.  IT.  43.    Da  Pin,  1.  012. 

*  HoMUm  yap  fcvtutf  w  <r»  MMp<a  ^tii  ttuoxortiji  utu  fUuSoi  is#  tii<  voftmi^ 
W^ifni  '^iCoMTMKdr.  Soorat  V.  2^  GratiaB,  D.  81.  Pith«  41.  Nioeph.  XIL  34. 
Labb.  1.  se. 
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The  obligatipa  of  a  smgia  life  was  iatroddeed'iBt&^ese  reflbtm 
by  Heliodorus  of  Tricca.^  This  bishop,  in  his  youthful  aays» 
bad  composed  a  wori^  called  Ethiopics,  wfaicfa»  says  Socrates 
and  Nicephorus,  proscribed  the  marriage  of  the  cldrgy  in  the 
diocese  under  fa^s  superintendence* 

A  second  step  in  toe  progress  of  sacerdotal  celibacy  among 
the  Greeks,  consisted  in  me  interdiction  of  matrimony  after 
ordination.  The  Grecian  clergy  were  allowed  to  cohabit  with 
the  women  whom  they  ha^  married  while  laymen ;  but  not  to 
enter  on  the  nuptial  engagement  after  ordination*  The  council 
of  Ancyra  about  315,  in  its  tenth  canon,  allowed  only  tbooe 
deacons  to  marry,  who,  at  their  ordination,  should  declare  their 
constitutional  incapacity  fiir  abstinence.  The  miniaters  of  tbe 
altar,  according  to  Gratian,  were,  when  this  assembly  as  weE 
as  that  of  Gangra  met,  free  to  marry •*  The  cdntinenee  of 
ecclesiastics  had  not,  at  that  time,  be^  tntrodoced  into  Ohris* 
tendom.  The  council  of  Neocassarea,  indeed,  about  this  period^ 
ordered  the  priest,  who  should  form  the  conjugal  contraoc  afier 
ordination,  to  be  deposed.  But  this  was  only  a  small  provincial 
synod,  unnoticed  and  unratified  by  amy  ensuing  council  or 
pontiff  till  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  The  general  Nicene 
council,  in  its  third  canon,  forbad  unmarried  ecdenastics  to 
have  €uiy  women  in  dieir  houses  except  a  mother,  a  aister,  or 
an  aunt.  This  canon,  as. the  words  show,  was  direcCed  against 
a  kind  of  women,  who,  as  domestics,  infested  the  faabicatioQt 
of  the  unmarried  clergy. 

The  Nicene  council  was  near  passing  a  new  law,  forbidding 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  to  sleep  with  the  women,  whom 
they  nad  married  before  their  taking  of  holy  orders.  This  at- 
tetnpt,  however,  was  crushed  by  Paphnutius  of  Thebais ;  a 
man,  who,  according  to  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  was  loved  ef 
God  and  had  wrou^t  many  miracles.  He  had  been  a  confes* 
sor  in  Maximin*s  persecution,  in  which,  havinff  lost  an  eye  and 
a  leg,  he  was  condemned  to  the  mines.  He  had  led  a  life  of 
celibacy,  but  opposed  the  enactment  of  this  innovation. 
Marriage,  said  the  confessor  with  a  loud  voice,  *  is  honourable 
in  all,  and  the  use  of  the  nuptial  bed  is  chastity  itself.  Such 
excess  of  abstinence  would  be  detrimental  to  the  diurch,  and 
might,  by  its  rigour  in  imposing  too  we%hty  a  burden^  become 

1  Socrat  V.  22.    Nicepb.  XH.  34.    Mendoza,  n.  6Sw 

*  Graeci  Btontur  nzonbos  cam  quibas  ante  sacrosordznatoontraxenmt  Oamsiiiit 
4.  433. 

Qoicumque  dioconi  constitati,  in  ipsa  constitatioBd  dizflnoitr  oportere  te  tixorei 
dncere,  cum  non  possint  sic  manere,  ii,  si  uxorem  postea  dtucerint,  sint  in  mroiste- 
no.  Labb.  1.  1490.  m^aaa,  38.  0a  Pin,  1.  t^S.  Nondom  erat  ititrodticta 
contbentiainiaistronBialtaris.  Gtatiaii,  Diat.  28i.  o.  IS.  PittMi,  41.  Oak^  1 
SOI.    Bell.  L  19. 
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fatal  to  the  chastity  of  man  and  women.  Allow  the  ckr^, 
according  to  the  ancient  tradition,  to  enjoy  the  wives  which 
they  married  before  their  entrance  on  the  priesthood,  and  the 
unmarried  o&er  ordination  to  remain  in  celibacy.'  The  council 
assented,  *  and  extolled  the  wisdom  of  his  speech.'* 

The  speech  of  Paphnutius,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  coun- 
cil, supply  an  answer  to  an  unfounded  criticism  of  ChaUenor* 
He  accuses  the  Protestant  translation  of  straining  the  words  of 
Paul,  when  he  represented  marriage  as  honourable  in  all.  The 
word,  which  unites  marriage  to  the  epithet  honourable,  is 
omitted  in  the  original,  which,  according  to  Challenor,  is  not 
indicative  but  imperative,  and  should  be  rendered,  *  Let  mar- 
riage be  honourable  in  all.'  The  English  version,  however, 
agrees  with  the  Egjrptian  confessor  ana  the  Nicene  council  in 
aU  its  infallibility.  Paphnutius,  like  Luther,  Calvin,  Cranmer, 
or  Knox,  used  the  apostolic  expression  in  the  reformed  accep- 
tation, and  the  Nicene  fathers  acclaimed.  A  host  of  Romish 
saints  might  be  mustered,  who  took  the  words  in  the  same  sense, 
and  applied  them  in  the  same  manner.  Challenor  has  at- 
tempted several  criticisms  of  a  similar  kind,  which  argue  httle 
for  nis  learning  or  his  honesty. 

Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Valesius,  Thomassin,  and  Turnano 
have  endeavoured  to  overthrow  the  truth  of  this  relation.  The 
attempt,  however,  is  vain.  These  cavillers  could  adduce  no 
reason,  possessing  any  validity,  to  countenance  their  insinuation. . 
The  relation  is  supported  by  the  testimony,  not  only  of  Socrates 
and  Sozomen,  but  also  of  Nicephorus,  Suidas,  Ivo,  Cassiodorus, 
Gratian,  and  Gtelasius.  The  Kict  is  admitted  in  modern  times, 
by  Mendoza,  Du  Pin,  and  Moreri.  Mendoza  wonders  at  the 
scepticism  and  hostility  of  Turriano ;  and  shows,  with  the 
utmost  perspicuity,  not  only  the  truth  of  the  statement,  but  also 
the  liberty  of  the  oriental  clergy,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Nicene 
council,  were  untrammelled  by  the  vows  of  chastity,  and,  like 
the  laitv,  were  allowed  to  enjoy  the  consorts  whom  they  had 
married  prior  to  their  assumption  of  the  sacred  ofl&ce.  Du  Pin, 
in  his  usual  candor,  represents  the  opposition  to  the  account  as 
arising  from  the  fear  of  prejudicing  the  present  discipline  rather 
than  from  any  solid  proof.  Baronius,  says  Moreri,  controverts, 
the  truth  of  me  history,  but  without  foundation,  as  the  law  of 
celibacy  had,  at  that  era,  obtained  no  universal  establishment 
in  the  Eastern  communion.* 

^  Tifuov  upM  %ai  trnf  xiKtijv  xat  mvtov  ofuxweov  tov  yo^cor  Xfy»r*  Soerat.  I. 
11.    Sozom.  1.  23.    Labb.  1233.    Pithon,  42. 

3  Semper  in  orient©,  ea  impnnitas  et  licentia  pennissa  faerit.  Uxoros  anteadac- 
tas  domi  retinebant,  et  liberis  tanqoam  secolarea  operam  dabant  Mendoza.  11. 
W.    BarouioB  et  qaelqoat  antres  aateora  ont  Toola  contetter  k  jtnth  de  oette 
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The  testimony  of  Epipbanius  and  Jerome  has  been  cantra«ted 
with  the  relation  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen.  The  ecclesiastical 
canons,  says  Epipbanius,  enjoined  celibacy  on  bishop,  priest, 
deacon,  and  subdeacon.  Some  of  the  clergy,  he  admits,  even 
in  his  day,  violated  the  laws  of  abstinence.  But  this  violation, 
the  saint  contends,  was  an  infraction  of  the  canons,  and  arose 
from  the  licentiousness  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  connivance 
or  neglect  of  the  people.* 

But  the  authority  of  Epipbanius  is  unavailing  against  that  of 
Socrates  and  Sozomen.  View  his  character  as  an  historian  and 
a  logician,  drawn  by  Photius,  Du  Pin,  Moreri,  and  Alexander. 
Photius  represents  Epipbanius  as  weak  in  his  arguments  against 
impious  heresy.  Du  Pin  characterizes  the  saint  as  void  of 
judgment,  and  full  of  credulity.  He  credited  false  records  and 
uncertain  reports,  and,  in  consequence,  is  often  deceived  in  his- 
tory. Moreri  follows  in  the  train  of  Du  Pin,  and  draws  a 
similar  portrait  Alexander,  if  possible,  loads  the  canvass  with 
still  darker  colours.  The  Sorbonnist  describes  the  saint,  *  as 
very  often  mistaken  in  history  and  chronology :  and  in  many 
instances  wandering  entirely  from  truth.'* 

His  statement,  on  the  topic  of  priestly  celibacy,  contains  one 
of  his  gross  mistakes.  He  extends  the  prohibition  of  matrimony 
to  the  Subdeacon.  But  Jerome,  his  cotemporary,  extends  it  only 
to  the  deacon ;  and  Leo,  who  flourished  half  a  century  after 
Epipbanius,  was  the  first,  who,  according  to  the  uniform  testi- 
mony of  history,  comprehended  subdeacons  under  the  interdic- 
tion. This,  Thomassin,  Pithou,  Bruys,  and  l>u  Pin  have  ad- 
mitted and  indeed  proved.  Siricius  and  Innocent,  as  well  as 
Ferrand  and  Cresconius  in  their  compilations,  impose  the  oblir 

Stion  of  abstinence  only  on  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  Leo, 
sides,  on  this  topic,  was  not  obeyed.  Subdeacons,  in  his 
papacy,  were  allowed  to  marry  even  in  suburban  Sicily,  and  to 
enjoy  connubial  society.  The  fifth  Carthaginian  council  in  438 
exacted  abstinence  only  from  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons ;  but 
left  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  on  this  point,  at  liberty.  Gregory 
was  the  first  who  enforced  the  celibacy  of  subdeacons :  and 
even  his  enactments  had  no  retrospective  effect ;  but  related 
merely  to  such  as  should  be  afterward  ordained.'    Epipbanius, 

hifltoire;  mais  sans  aucun  fondement    Moreri,  7.  42;    Spon.  335.  XL.    BelL  I 
SO.    Thorn.  1.23.     Socrat.!.  11.     Sozomen,  I.  23.    Da  Fin,  1.  600. 
>  Epiph.  1.  490.  et  2.  1104.     Godeau,  1.  602. 

*  In  nistoria  et  chronologia,  siepissime  lapsus  est.  Ab  hiatorica  veritate  toto 
oobIo  aberrat.  Alex.  7.  630.  Photius,  304.  Codex,  122.  Da  Fin,  1. 298.  Mo> 
reri,  3.  94. 

*  Le  pape  (Leon)  est  le  premier  qui  ait  etenda  la  loi  da  celibat  aoz  sooa-diacrea. 
Bray,  1.  221.  Thorn.  1.  138,  140.  Geteros  clericos  ad  hoc  non  cogi.  Cmbb.  1. 
446.    Fithoa,  41,  43.    Da  Fiu,  1.  571. 

Licet  adaher  ait  licet  lodomita,  licet  flagitiis  omnibna  coopertoa.    Jearom,  ad 
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l^ielbre,  is»  ia  tnur  instance,  convicted  of  falsehood,  and  there* 
fore  is  unworthy  of  credit  in  the  rest  of  his  evidence. 

Epijpbanius  is  goilty  of  another  egregious  blunder  on  the  sub* 
ject  (u  matrimony.  The  person,  said  he,  who  has  obtained  a 
divorce  for  adultery,  fornication,  or  any  other  crime,  and  has 
married  another,  is,  according  to  scriptural  authority,  free  from 
sin,  and  worthy  of  ecclesiastical  communion  and  eternal  life. 
This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  Augustine,  Jerome,  the  canon 
law,  and  the  council  of  Trent;  and  exposes  its  author  to  all  the 
tremendous  fulminations  of  the  Trentine  anathemas.  The  canon 
law  and  the  council  of  Trent  in  its  tw.enty-founh  session,  teach 
the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  even  on  account  of  heresy, 
infirmity,  malevolence,  desertbn,  fornication,  adultery,  sodomy, 
or  any  other  atrocity;  and  pronounces  shocking  execmtions 
against  all  who  gainsay.  The  nuptial  chain,  according  to  that 
celebrated  assembly,  can  be  dissolved  only  by  death ;  and  the 
innocent  party,  even  in  case  of  adultery,  must  forego  all  further 
soatrimonial  engagements  during  the  hfe  of  the  guilty.  Epi- 
phanius,  therefore,  was  both  worshipped  and  execrated  bv  tne 
good  fathers  of  Trent.  He  is  exalted  to  glory  and  consigned 
to  Satan  by  the  same  communion.  He  is  a  saint,  and  as  such, 
is  invoked.  He  is  a  heretic,  and  as  such,  is  anathematized* 
His  ^aintship,  in  this  manner,  enjoys  all  the  charms  of  varictr. 
He  has  the  pleasure  of  being  alternately  in  heaven  and  hell ; 
and  the  satisfaction  of  being  blessed  and  cursed,  adored  and 
anathematized,  by  an  infallible  church  and  council 

Epiphanius,  therefore  in  two  instances,  stands  convicted  of 
misrepresentation.  His  testimony,  in  consequence,  deserves  no 
credit.  His  mental  imbecility,  besides,  which  approximated  to 
idiotism,  proclaims,  saint  as  he  was,  the  inaaequacy  of  his 
evidence  even  in  a  matter  of  fact.  One  specimen  of  his  weak- 
ness, taken  firom  his  eulogy  on  Lady  Mary,  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion,  as  illustrating  the  intensity  of  his  silliness ;  though,  on  the 
score  of  its  indecency  and  profanity,  it  must  be  left  in  its 
original  language.^ 

Bernard's  imitation  of  Epiphanius  is  worth  a  digression,  and 
will  form  a  suitable  episode.  Bernard  addresses  Lady  Mary 
in  the  following  sensible  and  beautiful  style  ; — **  O  firmament, 
firmer  than  all  firmaments.  Him,  whom  tne  heavens  of  heavens 
could  not  contain,  you,  O  lady,  contained,  conceived,  begot, 

Amand.  4.  162.  Epiph.  1.  497.  Aagosdn,  6.  406.  Pithou,  3S9.  Qibert,  3.  407. 
Bin.  9.  411. 

1  To  aaft0u9v  ftpo/3aror,  17  for  o^ov  tixnoa  Xpt^tovt  ^  iafmXii  97  aftttpoSvyo^f 
^  f  o»  iv>9X0¥  ytvvr^aaack . .  .  Xcupi  fto/iwfta  itapBsvtf  17  to  Hvp  tri^  dtotfjto^  a^iKtx» 
ttt$  u^  fof p»  0oKO(  xattx*^  •  '  •  '^^  EfifUMfovtpiMp^  tv  a^^f  u  xci^do^tpovcik 
tK  yoL^tfO,  ttfMikvwrov O  yaotijp  ofMOwptoi  nvpcupw  xvxXov  tz^^aaxtu  dfor 

tp^mfiij  ot990X«^(taoa»    Epiph.  de  Ltnd.  %  294,  29^  296, 297. 
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fed>  suckled,  and  educated.    Tbou^  in  the  midst  of  the  watersi 

dividedst  the  waters  irom  the  waters.  The  light  of  your  eyes 
dispels  darkness,  expels  squadrons  of  devils,  purifies  the  vices 
of  the  mind,  and  warms  the  coldness  of  the  heart.  Happy,  O 
lady,  are  they  whom  your  eyes  behold.  Turn,  therefore,  O 
lady,  those  eyes  to  us,  and  show  us,  •  ♦  ♦  ♦  [here  we  moat 
again  refer  the  reader  to  the  original,  which  he  will  find  in  the 
note.^]  O  elevation  of  minds,  intoxication  of  hearts,  and  salva- 
tion of  sinners  !  O  lady,  geaiie  in  consoling,  mild  in  soothing^ 
and  sweet  in  kissing.' 

His  saiutship,  in  the  same  elegant  and  edifying  style,  caUs 
her  ladyship,  heaven,  earth,  pasture,  paradise,  bread,  drink, 
manna,  oil,  wine,  cinnamon,  balm,  myrrh,  frankincense,  olive^ 
8piken€urd,  saffron,  gum,  a  temple,  a  house,  a  bed-room,  a  bride, 
a  lamp,  a  trumpet,  a  mountain,  a  wilderness,  a  field,  a  vine,  a 
floor,  a  barn,  a  stable,  a  manger,  a  warehouse,  a  hall,  a  tower, 
a  camp,  an  army,  a  kingdom,  a  priesthood,  a  bird,  a  palm,  a 
rose,  a  river,  a  pigeon,  a  garment,  a  pearl,  a  candlestick,  a 
table,  a  crown,  a  sceptre,  a  tree,  a  cedar,  a  cypress,  a  reed, 
a  daughter,  a  sister,  a  mother^ a  sun,  a  moon,  a  star,  the  city 
of  God,  the  rod  of  Aaron,  the  fleece  of  Gideon,  the  gale  of 
Ezekiel,  the  star  of  the  morning,  the  fountain  of  gardens,  the 
lily  of  the  valley,  and  the  land  of  promise  flowing  with  nrilk 
and  honey. 

Such  are  a  few  extracts  fix>m  the  balderdash  and  blasphemy 
of  two  full-length  Roman  saints,  one  of  whom,  Bellarmine, 
Valesius,  Thomassin,  and  Turriano  bring  as  a  wimess  for  the 
perpetual  celibacy  of  the  Grecian  clerey.  His  scuntship  of 
Salamis,  as  well  as  of  Clairvaux,  certainly  qualified  himself  for 
the  presidency  of  fools,  and  fairly  carried  on  the  pahn  of  non- 
sense from  Montanus,  Swedenborg,  and  Southcott  This, 
notwithstanding,  is  the  man  whom  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  in 
their  menology  and  martyrology,  celebrate  every  year  as  an 
illustrious  confessor. 

Jerome  has  been  summoned  as  another  witness  for  the  perpe- 
tual celibacy  of  the  Grecieui  clergy.  Jerome*s  testimony,  how- 
ever, clashes  with  that  of  Epiplmnios.     Epiphanies  alk^s  the 

^  OmnibtiB  firmanientiB  firmiiiB  firmamentam,  ta,  Domina.  qus  earn  <|aem  caHi 
coBlonnn  capere  non  potersnt,  ccrpisti,  et  concepisti,  genuisti,  almtti,  payuti,  mam- 
masti,  et  eaucasti.  To,  in  inedia  aquarom,  diTisisti  aquas  ab  aqais.  Serm.  IIL 
Snoram  cbaritas  ocoloram  tenebras  expert,  et  effo^at  catenras  DeinoniUDy  pirg^ 
vitia  mentitizn,.  cords  congelataaccendit.  O  qoam  beati)  Q  domma,  qnos  tui  Tide- 
rent  oooli.  Hoa  er^  ocolos  ad  noa,  domina,  converte  et  Jesum  benedictam  frne- 
tam  Yentris  tai  nobis  oitende.  O  renter  mirabflia,  qui  potoit  caperosalTatorem. 
O  venter  bodabilis,  qoi  potuit  recijiere  redemptorem.  O  venter  deaidermbilia,  e 
qno  emanavit  deaideriom  mentinnii  gratiarum  mnrios,  glorie  prenninm.  O  Tentar 
amabilis  et  dulcedo  anims.  O  elevatio  mentiam.  inebriato  cordiom,  eanitas  peo- 
catorum.  O  demons  consolando,  pia  blandiaudo,  dulcis  oscalando!  Bernard^ 
Serm.  IV.  p.  1739,  1740,  1747. 
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ainbolity  of  ecclesiastical  canons  in  &voQr  of  clerical  continence* 
Jerome,  on  the  contrary,  refers  merely  to  the  usage  of  bis  day. 
Epipbanius  extends  the  prohibition  to  subdeacons.  Jerome 
comprehends  in  the  interdiction  only  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons.' These  contradictions  destroy  the  evidence  of  both  the 
bishop  of  Salamis  and  the  monk  of  Palestine. 

Jerome's  bias  in  favour  of  virginity  led  the  saint  into  error^ 
which  degraded  his  character  and  lessened  his  authority.  His 
declamation  against  wedlock,  in  his  refutation  of  Jovinian,  inr 
curred  the  disapprobation  of  many ;  and,  among  the  rest,  of 
Pope  Siricius.  The  murmur  was  so  great  that  Pamacbius  his 
friend  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  suppress  his  writings  on 
this  subject.  He  was  accused  of  countenancing  the  Manicheans, 
who,  at  least  to  the  elect,  entirely  proscribed  matrimony.  He 
was  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  write  an  apology.  He  con* 
fessed  tbit  on  this  subject,  he  had  indulged  in  declamation. 
His  prepossessions,  on  this  topic,  induced  him  to  reflect  on  the 
comugal  duty  even  in  the  laity.  The  lawman,  says  the  samt 
of  Palestine, '  cannot  pray,  who  indulges  m  nuptial  enjoyments. 
The  person,  he  adds,  who  fulfils  the  duty  of  a  husband,  cannot 
fiulfil  that  of  a  Christian.'^  His  language  is  a  libel  on  the 
divine  institution,  which,  in  the  popish  system,  is  a  sacrament. 

Jerome's  prejudices  in  behalf  of  virginity  caused  his  approba- 
tion of  suicide  and  assassination.  Many  instances  might  be 
produced,  and,  as  a  specimen,  those  of  the  Bseotian,  Milesian, 
and  Theban  virgins.  Two  young  men,  flushed  with  wine,  had, 
during  the  night,  violated  the  Baeotian  maids,  who,  unwilling  to 
survive  their  virginity,  fell  by  mutual  wounds.®  Jerome,  on  the 
occasion,  is  at  a  loss  for  expression  in  favour  of  the  shocking 
action.  He  seems  to  labour  for  language  to  utter  his  admira- 
tion of  the  suicidal  deed. 

The  Milesian  maids  were  still  more  blameworthy.  These, 
lest,  on  the  invasion  and  devastations  of  the  Gauls,  they  should 
undergo  any  indecency  from  the  enemy,  escaped  from  defile- 
ment by  death.  The  heroines,  says  Jerome,  *  left  an  exarnple 
.'to  all  virgins  of  honorable  minds  to  prefer  chastity  to  life.'*  The 
suicide,  in  all  its  enormity,  challenged  the  unqualified  approba* 
lion  of  the  Roman  saint. 

A  Theban  girl,  whom  a  Macedonian  had  deflowered,  dissem- 

>  Epii>h.  Haer.  59.    Thom.  1.  135,  136.    Jerom,  ad  vig. 

*  Pianeors  entre  let  OathoUqaes  fturent  offenaex  de  qaelqaes  endroits  tropmdefl. 
Le  Pape  m6me  en  eat  qaelqae  xnaavaise  opinion.    Ckidea.  2.  5S1.    Moren,  5.  99. 

Bhatorioati  sumns  et  m  morem  declamatorani  panlnlnm  losimns.  Jerom.  4.  143. 
Laicns  et  qaicumqne  fidelis  orare  non  potest,  nisi  careat  officio  coi^agali.  Qaamdin 
iapleo  mariti  officiam,  non  impleo  Ohristiani.    Jerom.  adr.  Jovinian.    Pithon,  42. 

*  Qao  ore  landands  sont  Scedaai  filiie.    Jerome,  4.  186.    Moreri,  7.  159. 

.  ^  Torpitodinem  morte  fbgcrunt,  ezemplam  sat  onnetia  virginibtiB  relinqnentea. 
Jerome,  4. 186.    Lopez,  III.  3. 
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bled  her  grief,  and  afterward  cut  the  violator's  throat  when  he 
was  sleeping ;  and  then  slew  herself  with  his  sword.*  The 
murder  and  self-assassination  became  a  theme  of  exultation  to 
Jerome* 

Ambrosius,  who  is  often  associated  widi  Jerome  as  a  witness 
of  sacerdotal  ceUbacyy  recommended  the  same  impiety  of  8ui>- 
cide*  Pelagia  of  Antioch,  during  Maximin's  persecution  in  the 
fourth  century,  with  her  nK)ther  and  sisters,  lest  they  should 
suffer  violation,  escaped  by  a  voluntary  death.  Pelagia,  adorned 
not  like  a  person  going  to  death  but  to  a  wedding,  leaped,  as 
she  was  inspin^l  of  God,  fiiom  a  lofty  window  on  the  pavement, 
and  hj  her  fall,  savs  Godeau,  mounted  to  heaven.  Her  mother 
and  sisters,  says  toe  same  historian,  jumped  into  a  deep  river, 
where  thev  found  a  baptism  which  purified  them  firom  every 
stain.  The  water,  concealing  their  bodies,  respected  the  brides 
and  martyrs  of  its  Creator.  MarceUina  asked  the  opinion  of 
Ambrosius  on  this  melancholy  but  unwarranted  action.  Tbe 
bishops  eulogized  the  dreadful  deed  as  a  duty  owed  to  religion, 
a  remedy  inoffensive  to  God,  and  an  achievement  which  enti- 
tled these  virgins  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom.* 

These  are  the  men,  who  are  invoked  as  Gods  in  the  Romish 
communion,  and  whose  festivals  and  fulsome  encomiums  are 
registered  with  ostentation  in  the  Romish  missal,  processional, 
and  breviary.  The  holy  Jerome,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, is  designated  as  ^  the  light  of  the  church,  the  lover  of 
the  divine  law,  the  greatest  doctor  in  scriptural  explanation, 
who  despised  this  world  and  merited  the  celestial  kingdom, 
and  whom  God  loved  and  clothed  with  the  robe  of  gloiy.  His 
mediation  and  intercession  are  devoutly  supplicated,  that  men, 
throuffh  the  blessed  saint's  merits,  may  be  enabled  to  perfimn 
what  be  taught  in  word  and  deed.**  This,  of  course,  is  a  peti- 
tion in  favour  of  self-assassination,  which  holy  Jerome  recom« 
mended.  The  &ithfnl,  on  this  festival  pray  that  they  may, 
through  the  monk's  merits,  be  enabled  to  murder  diemselves. 
This  IS  very  well  for  an  infellible  church. 

Ambrosius  is  invoked  with  similar  impiety  and  idolatry.    The . 
Lord,  if  tbe  Missal  may  be  credited,  *  filled  the  saint  with  tbe 
spirit  of  wisdom,  and  clothed  him  with  the  robe  of  j^ory.' 
The  sacred  oblation  is  offered  in  his  honour,  and  the  people  of 

1  Nio  tivere  yohtemt  petditam  c&ftitatem,  neo  ante  mori  qnam  mn  nltrix  eziite* 
ret    Jerome,  4.  186.    Lopes,  III.  3. 

s  Dena  ramedio  non  offenditar.  Martyrea  reddit.  BeHgioai  debham  aolrenit 
Amb.  4.  478,  479.    Euaeb.  VIU.  23.    Godea.  2.  65. 

'  O  doctor  optime,  ecdeais  iancto  hnnen.  Beate  Hieronime,  DiTum  legla 
amator.  Presta,  qiMMomos,  at  ejus  tufiraj^tibiu  meritia,  quod  ore  rannl  et  opera 
docait,  te  a^Juvante  ezeroere  volamaa.  BIim.  fiom.  503.  Proceas.  fiom.3V0^ 
Brer.  Bom.  1013. 
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Ood,  on  the  seventh  of  December,  addressing  the  bish(^  of 
Milan,  ^as  the  minister  of  eternal  salvation  on  earth,  pray  for 
everlasting  glory  through  his  intercession  in  heaven.'*  One 
part  of  the  salvation  which  he  recommended  on  earth,  consists 
m  self-murder.  He  must,  therefore,  be  a  hopeful  mediator  in 
heaven. 

Men,  biased  and  mistaken  in  this  manner,  could  not  be  im- 
partial witnesses.  These,  so  prejudiced  in  &vour  of  a  system 
as  to  recommend  suicide  to  preserve  virginity,  or  murder  to 
revenge  violated  chastity,  could  not  deliver  a  fair  or  candid 
testimony.  The  report  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  respecting 
the  speech  of  Paphnutius  and  the  decision  of  the  Nicean 
council,  remains  unattainted.  The  fact  is  embodied  in  the 
Theodosian  code  and  in  the  canon  law :  and  has,  at  the  present 
day,  obtained  general  belief.* 

The  TruUan  or  Quinsextan  council,  in  692,  seems  to  have 

Sit  the  finishing  hand  to  the  matrimonial  regulations  of  the 
redan  cler^.  This  assembly,  in  its  twelfth  canon,  enjoined 
celibacy  on  bishops.  But  the  inferior  clergy  were  permitted  to 
marry  before  ordination,  and  afterward  to  enjoy  connubial 
society. 

The  Greeks,  difiering  in  this  manner  from  the  Latins,  in- 
veighed a^jainst  the  Western  discipline  as  contrary  to  Scriptural, 
tracUtional,  and  synodal  authority ;  and  used,  on  the  occasion, 
very  firee  and  strong  language.  The  latter,  notwithstanding, 
remained  for  many  ages  in  the  communion  of  the  former, 
without  any  apparent  reluctance.  The  Latins,  says  Thomassin, 
suffered  the  mcontinence  of  the  Greeks  with  patience  and 
charity;  while  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  could  npt  sufier 
the  strict  purity  of  the  Latins.®  The  strict  purity  of  the  Latins, 
as  will  soon  appear,  consisted  in  fornication,  aaultery,  incest, 
and  every  filthiness. 

The  Greeks,  in  these  regulations,  were,  in  general,  joined  by 
the  other  Eastern  denominations.  The  Syrians  adopted  a 
similar  usage.  The  Armenian  and  Georgian  ecclesiastics,  says 
Brocard,  are  ail  married.*  The  Western  interdiction  of  clerical 
matrimony,  therefore,  was  a  variation  from  oriental  liberty. 

Such  is  the  histoiy  of  sacerdotal  celibacy  among  the  Greeks. 

i  Implevift  earn  dommos  spirita  aapientiae,  stolam  gloriae  indait  earn.  Dent, 
qui  popalo  too  aeternae  ealatis  Beatnm  Ambronam  miuktram  tribmsti,  praetta- 
qoaesaomsj  ut  aaeni  doctorem  vito  habuinras  in  terria,  interceMorem  habere 
mereamnr  in  coDlia.    Miss.  Rom.  348.    Proceaa.  Rom.  247.    Brev.  Rom..  699. 

•  Ood.  Theod.  XVI.    Pitboa,  43. 

'  Lea  Oreea  ne  poavoient  foffrir  i'exacte  porete  dea  Latina.  Thorn.  I.  2S.  Part, 
n.    Da  Pin,  2.  24.    BeH  1.  1109. 

4  Sacerdotea  et  diaconi  atuntor  nxoribos,  com  qaibna  ante  aacros  ordinea  ooii* 
traxenmt.  Oaniaioa,  4.  433.  Sacerdotea  omnea  aont  nxorasL  Brooaid,  in  Oan^ 
inaa,  4.  2.% 
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But  the  Latins  on  this  subject,  varying  from  the  Greeks^  used 
greater  rigor,  and  enjoined  perpetual  continence  on  all  orders 
of  the  clergy.  This  enactment,  however,  was  an  innovsition  of 
the  fourth  century.  No  law  of  the  kind  is  found  in  any  of  the 
earlier  monuments  of  antiquity.  Many  documents,  on  the  con- 
trary, remain,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  testify  the  freedom  of 
the  clercy  on  this  topic  in  primitive  times.  Jerome,  who 
flourished  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century ,  is  the  earliest  witness 
for  clerical  abstinence  in  the  Western  communion,  who  could  be 
produced  by  all  the  learning  of  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  and 
Thomassin.  This  was  about  four  hundred  years  after  the 
Christian  era.  Had  any  law  of  celibacy  been  in  use  in  the  early 
days  of  antiquity,  some  monument  of  the  kind,  ope  might  expectt 
would  indicate  its  former  existence.  Jerome,  besides,  from  hi9 
prepossessions  against  wedlock,  was  a  partial  witness.  Suicide, 
which,  according  to  Jerome,  is  a  sin  to  be  deprecated  in  any 
other  case,  is  lawful  for  the  preservation  of  chastity.  The  testv* 
mony  of  such  a  prejudiced  evidence  is  utterly  inadmissible* 
Thomassin  admits  that  in  the  primitive  church,  there  was  no 
law  of  celibacy  or  penalty  against  marriage ;  though  he  main- 
tains that  charity  enforced  abstinence  on  the  clergy  of  antiquity. 
A  time  was,  says  Gratian,  when  there  was  no  institution  enjdn- 
ing  the  continence  of  the  cler^.* 

The  decretal  of  pope  Siricius,  addressed  in  386  to  Himerius, 
contains  the  first  general  interdiction  of  clerical  matrimonyt 
Its  priority,  as  a  general  prohibition,  is  acknowledged  by  Clithoa 
as  well  as  by  Bruys,  Espensaeus,  Cassander,  and  many.other 
patrons  of  popery.*  No  authority  of  an  earlier  date  can  be 
produced  for  the  enactment.  Suicius  pleads  no  Christian 
canon,  iJut  merely  an  old  Jewish  regulation.  The  Spanish 
council  of  Elvira,  indeed,  in  the  year  300,  issued  its  twenty- 
third  canon  to  this  efiect.  Gibert,  in  the  canon  law,  allows 
this  regulation  the  priority  as  an  injunction  of  sacerdotal 
continence.  The  Elviran  canon,  indeed,  in  its  grammatical 
construction,  contains  a  prohibition  of  abstinence.  The  whole 
ministry  were  commanded  by  a  Spanish  council  to  exercise 
without  interruption  their  powers  of  reproduction.*  No  suspen- 
sion of  the  task  was  permitted  by  the  sacred  synod,  who  would 
allow  no  cessation  of  arms  on  pain  of  expulsion  from  the 

I  Non  licet  propria  perire  mana,  absqae  eo  abi  castitas  periclitator.  Jerom.  k 
Jon.  3.  147S.  La  seule  charity  avoit  &it  observer.  ThomasBiii,  1.  140.  Gratian, 
D.  21.    Pithou,  41. 

s  A  Siricio  Papa  primam  editom.  Clithoa,  c.  4.  in  Bell.  I.  18.  £1  ose  bien  faire 
des  noavellee  loix.    Je  parle  da  celibat  dea  ecclesiastiqaes.     Bray.  1.  142. 

*  Haec  prohibitio  pnmum  facta  est  a  concilio  Eliberitano.  Gibert,  2.  3 IS. 
Crabb.  1. 417.  Da  Pm,  1.  235.  Placet,  in  totuxn  prohiberi  episcopis,  preebyleris, 
diaconifl,  abstinere  se  a  coojogibus  sois  et  non  generare  filioB.  Labb.  I,  996, 1020. 
Pithou,  102. 
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honours  of  the  piiesdiood.  This  is  the  literal  and  verbal  mean-* 
ing  of  the  words ;  but  was  not,  it  is  likely,  the  design  of  the 
compilers.  The  blundering  authors,  in  all  probability,  expressed 
a  sense  directly  contrary  to  their  intention* 

The  Elviran  synod  seems,  in  every  respect,  to  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly silly.  The  sage  prelacyyin  the  thirty-fourth  canon, 
forbid  the  lighting  of  wax-candles  in  crave-yards  during  the 
day,  lest  the  souls  of  the  saints  should  be  disquieted.^  The 
Mgbt  or  the  smell  of  the  tapers  might  have  frightened  the  unfor- 
tunate ghosts  which  hovered  over  me  tombs.  The  body  of  men, 
who  could,  in  solemn  council,  enact  such  a  law,  must  liave  been 
beneath  contempt. 

The  council  of  Elvira,  as  it  was  despicable,  was  also  partial, 
and  differed,  in  this  respect,  from  the  bull  of  Siricius  which  was 
ffeneraL  The  Elviran  canon,  at  most,  was  national  and  con- 
rnied  to  Spain.  The  pontifical  edict  was  general  and  extended 
to  Christendom,  or,  at  least,  to  the  Latin  communion.  The 
Elviran  enactment  was  evaded  by  the  Spanish  clergy,  and  unra- 
tified by  any  pope  or-councU.  Tne  papal  decision  was  enforced 
with  rigour,  ana  confirmed  by  the  sanctions  of  Innocent,  Leo, 
and  Gregoiy,  as  well  as  by  the  councils  of  Carthage,  Orleans, 
Tours,  Toledo,  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Worms,  and  Mentz,  in  Afiica, 
France,  Spain,  and  Germany. 

The  law  ran  counter  to  tlie  tide  of  human  nature,  and  to  the 
stream  of  human  affection.  The  clergy,  in  many  instances, 
resisted  the  mandate ;  and  the  exaction  of  obedience,  in  conse- 
quence, became  a  diffcult  task.  A  variety  of  plans  was  inven- 
ted to  evade  or  violate  its  severity.  One  variety  of  evasion 
consisted  in  Dombstioism.  A  second  par^  enga^d  in  open 
or  concealed  concubinage.  Many  displayed  a  thml  variety, 
and  in  bold  violation  of  unjust  and  unscriptural  canons,  married, 
and  lived,  not  indeed  in  abstinence  but  in  chastity,  with  their 
lawiul  wives. 

Many  of  the  clergy  had  recourse  in  this  extremity,  to  domes- 
ticism.  This  consisted  in  keeping  female  inmates  in  their  dwell- 
ings. These  were  women  devoted  in  profession,  though  not 
by  vow,  to  virginity.  Their  ostensible  duty  was  to  superintend 
the  domestic  concerns  of  the  house.  The  clergy  enjoyed  their 
society ;  while  these  maidens,  in  return,  shared  the  dergy's 
bed  and  board.  Cyprian,  Jerome,  and  Chrysostom  have 
depicted  the  cohabitation  of  these  holy  domestics  with  a  bold 
but  faithful  penciL  Cyprian  mentions,  in  language  of  strong 
condemnation,  their  domestic  familiarity  by  day,  and  their 
occupation  of  the  same  bed  during  the  night.  Jerome  imitates 
the  aescription  of  Cyprian ;  but  gives  more  poignancy  to  hx% 

^  Jngnietapdi  sanotomm  ipiritQt  non  font.    Bin.  1. 235. 
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Style  and  reMevo  to  bis  colours.  These  holy  men  and  woineni 
if  the  saint's  statement  may  be  credited,  occupied  the  same 
house,  the  same  chamber,  and  the  same  *  ni^tly  couch.'^  An 
ecclesiastic  would  admit  one  of  these  fair  samts  to  the  pardci* 
pation  of  his  bed  ;  but  under  solemn  declarations  of  the  strictest 
chastity.  These  hallowed  friends  slept  in  each  other's  arms, 
and  their  heads  rested  on  the  same  pillow.  Their  society  and 
afifections,  however,  were  quite  spiritual  and  platonic,  and 
purified  from  all  the  grosser  elements  which  sometimes  attend 
on  ordinary  mortals. 

Jerome,  however,  had,  notwithstanding  their  pretetisions,  no 
very  high  idea  of  their  purity.  These  virgins  professed  to  seek 
spiritual  consolation ;  but,  in  reality,  pursued  something  which 
the  saint,  as  usual,  expresses  in  very  coarse  language,  Uiat  will 
scarcely  bear  a  literal  translatuHi.  Their  spiritual  consolation, 
in  Jerome's  account,  had  some  relation  to  the  fiesh.  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  women's  waists  and  the  cry  of  infants,  which,  it 
seems,  were  phenomena  that  sometimes  attended  this  kind  of 
Platonism,  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  monk  of  Palestine,  who, 
in  consequence,  characterized  the  whole  system  as  a  pestilence. 
Some  of  these  sentimental  Platonics  endeavoured  to  conceal 
their  frailty  by  a  free  use  of  medical  applications.' 

The  conduct  of  the  clergy  also  awakened  Jerome's  holy 
indignation.  These  affected  the  sacred  office  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  licentiousness  in  the  company  of  women.  Their  whole 
attention  was  engaged  on  dress  and  perfumenr.  Their  fingers 
shone  with  rings,  their  hair  was  fiizzled  by  the  curling  tongs, 
and  they  walked  on  tip-toe  lest  the  damp  should  suUy  their 
feet* 

Chrysostom  also  gives  an  animated  description  of  the  society 
of  these  spiritualized  parsons  and  dames.  He  pourtrays,  in 
glowing  language,  '  their  smiles,  their  laughs,  their  free  conver- 
sation, their  soft  words,  their  communications  at  table  during 
the  day,  their  supping  together  at  night  and  other  things  im- 
proper to  name.'^    Uhiysostom,  w^k  man!   suspect^  the 

1  Eadem  domo,  uno  cabkmlo,  saepe  uno  tenentor  et  lectolo.  Jenmi  ad  Boat  4. 
8S.    CypriaB  ad  Pom. 

*  Qnaerant  alienomm  qpiritoale  lolatiain  at  domi  babeant  carnale  comnerciom. 
Tamor  ateri  et  infiuitam  prodiderit  vagitoB.  Undo  in  ecdesiaa  A^epatanun  pestia 
intrdit  f    NoDnaUflB  abortii  venena  mMlitaiitar.    Jerom  ad  Eaatoch,  4.  32,  33. 

>  Preabytaratom  et  diacoDatum  ambimit,  ut  nmUereB  HcentiaB  videaat.  Oraaii 
his  core  de  yeatibas  si  bene  oleant  Orines  calamestri  veatigio  fotantur.  Digiti  do 
annolis  radiant;  et  ne  plantas  homidior  via  aspergat,  vix  {i^rimimt  lamiDa  vesti 
gia.    Jevonii  4.  40. 

^  Nf oi  ofpiywf  t9  0f^MfL  sop9   avif(mtt»v  fta/fBtwh    mm    fSvputBtipttvou  mm 

Mff^oeta   otjfUkt(h  MM  fa  oPiXo,  a  fisfii  %syiw  Mf6»(  »aXoy.    OhiTioatom,  De  Sn* 
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ohasd^  of  a  wanton  youth,  living  in  this  manner  with  a  kind 
girl,  hut  the  saint,  it  appears,  had  another  reason  for  his  sus* 
picions.  He  bad  seen  a  constant  running,  of  midwives  to  the 
abodes  of  these  virgins.  The  driving  of  these  beldams 
alarmed  his  fears.  The  saint,  in  his  simplicity,  doubted  whether 
these  ladies  of  the  abstetrfe  art  would  gallop  so  fast  without 
argent  business. 

A  second  variety  of  evasion  or  violation  of  these  canons, 
consisted  in  concubinage*  This  was  a  native  result  of  the 
unnatural  regulations  against  wedlock.  The  accounts,  on  this 
subject,  transmitted  by  the  historians  of  these  times,  are  appall- 
ing. Profligacy,  says  Giannon,  prevailed  among  the  clergy, 
who  practi^  all  kinds. of  lewdness.  Ratherius,  bishop  of 
Verona,  represents  the  clergy  as  guilty  of  bigamy,  drunken- 
ness, and  iomication.  His  representation  of  priestly  inconti- 
nence is  expressed  with  strong  sarcasm  and  enuphatical  diction^ 
The  Italian  priesthood,  in  particular,  fomented*  their  passions 
by  excess  ol  food  and  wine.  These  aggravated  their  con- 
stitutional licentiousness  by  luxury  in  eating  and  drinking.^ 

Atto's  language,  on  this  topic,  is  equally  striking.     He  re- 

{)resents  some  of  the  clergy  as  sold  in  such  a  degree  to  their 
usts,  that  they  kept  filthy  harlots  in  their  houses.  These,  in  a 
public  manner,  lived,  bedded,  and  boarded  with  their  conse- 
crated paramours.  Fascinated  with  their  wanton  allurements, 
the  abandoned  clergy  conferred  on  the  partners  of  their  gmlt, 
the  superintendence  of  their  fiunily  and  all  their  domestic 
concerns.  These  courtezans,  during  the  lives  of  their  com- 
panions in  iniquity,  managed  their  households:  and,  at  their 
death,  inherited  their  property.  The  ecclesiastical  alms  and 
revenues,  in  this  manner,  descended  to  the  accomplices  of  vile 
prostitution.^  The  hireUngs  of  pollution  were  adorned,  the 
church  wasted,  and  the  poor  oppressed  by  men  who  professed 
to  be  the  patrons  of  purity,  the  guardians  of  truth,  and  the 
protectors  of  the  wretched  and  the  needy. 

Damian  represents  the  guilty  mistress  as  confessing  to  the 
guilty  priest.*  This  presented  another  absurdity  and  an  ag- 
gravation of  the  crime.  The  formality  of  confessing  what  the 
father  confessor  knew,  and  receiving  forgiveness  from  a  partner 
in  sin,  was  an  insult  on  common  sense,  and  presented  one  of 
the  many  ridiculous  scenes  which  have  been  e^bited  on  tb« 

'  Giaimoii,  V.  6.    Dacfaeiy,  1.  354.    Bnqr-  2. 268. 

*  Qaod  dicere  podet.  Qttidem  in  tantam  libidmi  manoipantur,  nt  obfOoeiUM 
Bteretricnlas  saa  aimvl  in  domo  secam  habitare,  tmo  dbmn  samere,  ao  pablioo 
degere  permittant.  Unde  meretricea  omantury  eedesiM  yestantor,  paaparea  ti^ 
boluitiir.    Atto,  Bp.  Dacheiy,  1.  439. 

'  Lea  eonpablea  se  eonfeasent  i,  kora  oomplioas,  qm  ne  lenr  iinpoaaitt  pomt  da 
penitences  conyenablea.    Damian  in  Bxnj.  2.  356.    Giannon,  X.  f  1. 
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theatre  of  tb^  world.  Confession  and  absolution  in  tbis  way 
were,  after  all,  very  convenient.  The  fair  penitent  bad  not  far 
to  ^  for  pardon,  nor  for  an  opportunity  of  repeating  the  fault, 
wbich  might  qualify  her  for  another  course  of  confession  and 
remission*  Her  spiritual  father  could  spare  her  blushes ;  and 
his  memory  could  supply  any  deficiency  of  recollection  in  the 
enumeration  of  hec  sins.  A  minute  recapitulation  of  time, 
l^ace,  and  other  circumstantial  trifles  would  be  unnecessary. 
The* rehearsal  of  the  delicious  sin  mi^ht,  to  both,  be  very 
amusing.  The  sacrament  of  confession,  in  this  manner,  would, 
byrecgdling  the  transaction  to  mind,  become  very  edifying,  and 
anbrd  a  renewal  of  the  enjoyment  This  mode  of  remission 
was  attended  with  another  advantage,  which  was  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  old  plan.  The  confessor,  in  the  penance 
which  he  prescribed  on  these  occasions,  exemplified  the  virtues 
of  compassion  and  charity.  Christian  commiseration  and 
sympathy  took  place  of  rigour  and  strictness.  The  holy  father 
indeed  could  not  be  severe  on  so  dear  a  fiiend ;  and  the  lady 
could  not  refuse  to  be  kind  again  to  such  an  indulgent  father. 
Damian,  however,  in  his  want  of  charity  and  liberality,  saw 
the  transaction  in  a  different  light ;  and  complained  in  bitterness 
of  this  laxity  of  discipline,  and  the  insult  on  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction and  on  national  piety. 

This  adultery  and  fornication  of  the  clergy  degenerated,  in 
many  instances,  into  incest  and  other  abominations  of  the  grossest 
kind.  Some  priests,  according  to  the  council  of  Mentz  in  888, 
*  had  sons  by  their  own  sisters.*'  The  council  of  Nicea  and 
some  other  of  a  later  date,  through  fear  of  scandal,  deprived 
the  clergy  of  all  female  company,  except  a  mother,  a  sister,  or 
an  aunt,  who,  it  was  reckonea,  was  beyond  all  suspicion.  But 
the  means  intended  for  prevention  were  the  occasion  of  more 
accumulated  scandal  and  more  heinous  criminality.  The 
interdiction  was  the  introduction  to  incestuous  and  unnatural 
prostitution.  The  council  of  Mentz,  therefore,  in  its  tenth  canon, 
as  well  as  other  cotemporaiy  and  later  synods,  had  to  forbid 
the  clergy  the  society  of  even  their  nearest  female  relations. 

A  third  variety  for  the  evasion,  or  rather  for  the  infraction  of 
these  canonical  interdictions,  was  clandestine  or  avowed  matri* 
mony.  Some  of  the  priests  though  they  could  ill  afibrd  it, 
wished  to  keep  a  conscience.  These,  of  course,  would  shudder 
at  the  commission  of  fornication  or  adultery,  and  had  recourse 
therefore  to  the  honourable  institution  of  heaven  for  the  preven- 
tion of  such  pollution.  These,  intrenched  behind  the  authority 
of  God,  withstood  the  commandments  of  men.     The  number  of 

>  Qaidam  Moerdotam  cam  proprhfl  lororibas  concnmbenteB,  fiiUoe  ex  eis  sener* 
-     Bin.  7.  137.    Labb.  11.  586. 
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these  continued  to  increase  in  opposition  to  the  decretals  of 
popest  the  canons  of  councils,  and  the  prepossessions  of  the 
.people.  The  frequent  repetitions  of  these  prohibitions  showed 
their  inefficacy,  and  clerical  obstinacy.  The  interdictory 
councils  were  sJl  provincial ;  many  of  them  contemptible :  and 
ecclesiastics  continued  to  marry  in  despite  of  their  regulaxions. 
The  priesthood,  in  general,  at  the  accession  of  Gregory  the 
Seventh,  in  defiance  of  obsolete  laws,  Uved  in  a  state  of  mat- 
rimony.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  clerical  matrimony,  at  the  accession  of 
Hildebrand,  or  Gregory  the  Seventh,  to  the  popedom  in  1074. 
The  reign  of  this  hierarch  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  annab 
of  sacerdotal  celibacy.  Gregory  enforced  celibacy  with  a  high 
hand  dmong  the  Latin  ecclesiastics  ;  and  was  supported  in  the 
undertaking  by  many  of  the  laity.  The  attempt,  however, 
was  long  opposed  by  the  priesthood :  and  its  success  termin- 
ated in  the  general  concubmage  and  debauchery  of  the  western 
clergy. 

Gregory  succeeded,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  suppression  of 
priestly  marriage.  Several  of  his  predecessors  had  made  a 
similar  attempt,  but  in  vain.  Stephen,  Nicholas,  and  Alexan- 
der had  laboured  &r  this  purpose,  and  failed.  But  Gregory 
proceeded  in  this,  as  in  every  other  design,  with  suj)erior  abil- 
ity and  resolution ;  and  his  efforts  were  crowned  in  the  end 
with  wonderful  success.  He  summoned  a  council  and  issued 
canons,  separating  the  married  clergy  from  their  partners,  and 
forbidding  the  ordination  of  any  who  would  not  vow  perpetual 
continence.  He  prohibited  the  laity  from  hearing  mass,  when 
celebrated  by  a  married  priest*  These  enactments  he  enforced 
with  his  usual  obstinacy  and  with  his  usual  success. 

The  laityj  in  general,  seem  to  have  seconded  the  efforts  of  the 
pontiff.  These,  in  many  instances,  refused  the  administration 
of  baptism  and  the  communion  from  the  married  cler^.  Lay- 
men administered  baptism :  and  often  trampled  the  bread  and 
spilled  the  wine  which  had  been  consecrated  for  sacramental 
use  by  married  clergymen.* 

The  clergy  opposed  the  pontiff  with  all  their  might.  These, 
Paris  relates,  characterized  priestly  celibacy  and  continence  as 
an  innovation  and  a  rash  judgment  contrary  to  the  sentence  of 
the  holy  fathers.  One,  says  me  English  historian,  contended  for 
equity  and  the  other  against  it ;  while  the  consequence  was  scan- 
dal and  division  in  the  church ;  so  that  no  greater  schism  was 

>  Epipfa.  H.  59.    Jerom.  adv.  Vig.    Thorn.  I.  43.     1  Oorin.  VII.  2. 

'  Bm.  7.  473.    Bray.  2.  38S,  418.    Labb.  12.  547.    Da  Pin,  2.  244. 

'  Infantes  b&ptizant.  Oorpos  Domini  a  presbyteris  uxoratis  consecratam  pedi- 
bns  aaepe  conculcant,  et  sangainem  Domim  volontarie  ireqaenter  in  terram  effun* 
dumt    M.  Paria,8.    Bin.  7.  288. 
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produced  by  any  heresy.  Lambert  and  other  historians  baw 
transmitted  similar  accounts.  The  clergy,  says  the  annaliatt 
raged  and  called  Gregory  the  patron  of  heresy,  and  the  abettor 
of  a  mad  system,  who  by  violence  would  compel  men  to  Uve  like 
angels,  stop  the  course  of  nature,  and  give  the  slackened  reins 
to  all  pollution.    The  clergy  also,  in  retaliatbn,  accused  the 

S^ntiff  of  incest  with  Matilda,  countess  of  Mantua,  who,  say 
arius  and  Caron,  was  a  women  of  extraordinary  superstition, 
and  greater  effrontery  than  became  her  sex.* 

Similar  dissensions,  on  this  question,  took  place  in  1075  at 
the  council  of  Erford  in  Germany.  The  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
prompted  by  the  pontiff,  required  the  assembled  cleigy  either  to 
abandon  their  wives  or  the  ministry  of  the  altar.  The  eccle^ 
astics,  who  sat  round  the  archbishop,  chose  neither  alternative. 
They  first  confounded  their  diocesan  with  words,  which  again 
were  soon  followed  by  blows  as  the  more  efficient  argument. 
The  archbishop,  in  the  end,  was  so  maltreated  that  he  despaired 
of  his  life,  and  wisely  resolved  to  consign  the  enforcenoeat  of 
ceHbacy  to  his  holiness.* 

But  resistance  to  Gregoiy  was  vain.  He  prcgected  the  sub- 
jugation of  Christendom,  and  executed  his  plan  with  matchless 
resolution  and  success.  He  employed  all  means,  foul  and  fiur, 
and  wielded  in  turn,  canons,  decretals,  threats,  vidence,  armsi 
fraud,  flattery,  anathemas,  and  excommunication..  Pretended 
miracles  too  were  made  the  agents  of  his  ambition.  These,  in 
an  age  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  when  forgery  and  nonsaise 
j^assed  for  truth  and  reason,  possessed,  in  the  hand  of  supersti* 
tion,  irresistible  power  and  efficacy.  His  infallibility's  '  lying 
wonders,'  ridiculous  in  themselves,  were  irrefragable,  when  ad- 
dressed to  an  unlettered  and  superstitious  populace.  The  clergy 
had  to  yield  to  the  pontiff,  and  reason  to  tyranny. 

Such  was  the  rigour  of  ecclesiastical  laws  in  the  popish  com- 
munion  against  sacerdotal  matrimony.  But  this  c(»nmunioQ) 
which  was  so  severe  against  wedlock  in  the  clergy,  was,  in  a 
very  extraordinary  degree,  indulgent  to  concubinage  both  in  the 
clergy  and  laity.  Any  person,  clergyman  or  layman,  according 
to  the  council  of  Toledo  in  its  seventeenth  canon,  who  has  not 
a  wife  but  a  concubine,  is  not  to  be  repelled  firom  the  commu- 

1  Novo  ezemplo,  et  ut  nraltiB  vismn  est,  contra  sanctomm  patrom  sentenliaiii. 
M.  PariBy  8.  Bray.  2.  431.  Infremuit  tota  fiu^do  clericomm  hommem  i^aaa 
haereticam  et  vesani  dogmatiB  esse  clamitans.  Fornicatiom  et  immuBditiei  vaena 
laxaret.  Lambert,  Ann.  1074.  Labb.  12.  547.  Pontificem  de  incesto  com  ea 
amore  infiunare  non  vOTiti  fiierint  Spon.  1074.  III.  IV.  Mulier  insignia  sapend- 
tionis  et  nugoris  andaciae  qoam  sezmn  maliebrem  deceret    Caron,  142. 

s  Exnrgentes  qoi  nndiqae  assidebant  clerici,  ita  cam  verbis  confundebant,  ita 
manibns  debacchabantor,  at  se  vita  comite  e  synodo  diceasorom  despetareU  Bin. 
7.  ^1.    Umh.  Ann.  1075.    Bray.  2.  438.    Labb.  12.  582. 
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nion,  if  he  be  coDtait  ^th  one.'  The  holy  bishops,  indeed,  in 
their  wisdom,  would  not  allow  two  women  to  one  man*  But 
any  Christian,  according  to  the  prelacy  of  Spain,  might,  at 
pleasure,  keep  either  a  wife  or  a  mistress.  This,  no  doubts 
was  veiy  liberal  and  obliging  in  the  sacred  synod.  But  his 
holiness  pope  Leo  was  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  episcopacy,  in 
complaisance  and  liberality.  His  infallibility,  the  vicar-general 
of  Ood,  confirmed,  in  the  kindest  manner  and  with  the  utmost 
courtesy,  the  council  of  Toledo  and  the  act  of  the  Spanish 
prelacy.* 

The  Toledan  canon  and  its  pontifical  confirmation  were 
equally  wicked  and  ridiculous.  The  wickedness  of  the  enact- 
ment appears  in  its  contrariety  to  the  law  of  God,  and  indeed, 
in  general,  to  the  code  of  all  civilized  nations.  Its  ridiculousness 
is  also  apparent  The  permission  extends  to  every  person,  or, 
according  to  one  edition  of  the  sacred  canon,  to  the  feithfiil, 
comprising  all  Christians.  The  expression,  Giannon  has  ob- 
served, comprehended,  at  one  time,  the  clergy  as  well  as  the 
laity.®  A  man,  at  will,  might  keep  a  women  of  ei&er  character, 
and  he  might  therefore  show  his  taste  in  this  fireedom  of  variety. 
But  the  holy  legislators  would  not  allow  two  women  to  one 
man.  Two,  the  Spanish  fathers  thought,  would  be  a  super- 
abundance of  this  species  of  live  stock.  But  the  Christian, 
whose  humour  inclined  him  to  an  unmarried  rather  than  to  a 
married  mistress,  might  gratify  his  taste,  and,  at  the  same  timOy 
continue  one  of  the  mithful  and  be  admitted  to  the  communion. 
Such  was  the  hopeful  decision  of  a  Spanish  council  and  a 
Roman  pontiff*:  but,  ridiculous  as  it  is,  this  is  not  alL  The 
enactment  of  the  council  and  the  pope  has  been  inserted  in  the 
Romish  body  of  the  Canon  Law  edited  by  Gratian  and  Pithou. 
Gratian's  compilation  indeed  was  a  private  production,  unau* 
thenticated  by  any  pope.  But  Pithou  published  by  the  com- 
mand of  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  and  nis  work  contains  the 
acknowledged  Canon  Law  of  the  Romish  church.  His  edition 
is  accredited  by  pontifical  authority,  and  recognized  through 
popish  Christendom.^  Fornication  therefore  is  sanctioned  by  a 
Spanish  council,  a  Roman  pontiff,  and  the  canon  law. 

Fornication,  in  this  manner,  was,  in  the  clergy,  not  only  tole- 
rated but  also  preferred  to  matrimony.  Many  of  the  popish 
casuists,  such  as  Costerus,  Pighius,  Hosius,  Campeggio,  and 
those  reported  by  Agrippa,  raised  whoredom  above  wedlock  in 
the  Hierarchy.    Costerus  admits  that  a  clergyman  sins,  if  he 

^  ChriBtiazio  habere  Ucitom  ett  imam  tantnm  ant  nxorem,  ant  certe  loco  nzoria 
co&cabinam.  Pithou,  47.  Bm.  1.  739,  740.  Orabb.  1.  449.  Giamion,  y.  5. 
Dachery,  1.  52S.    Oanirina,  2.  111. 

t  Codfirmatimi  videtor  aathoritate  Laonis  Papa«.    Bin.  1.  737. 

t  Qianiwn,  XI.  7.  <  Dist.  34.  c  I.    I^thoq,  47* 
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oommit  fornication ;  but  more  heinously  if  he  many.  Concubi- 
nage, the  Jesuit  grants,  is  sinful;  but  less  aggravated,  he 
maintains,  than  marriage.  Costems  was  followed  by  Pighias 
and  Hosius.  Campeggio  proceeded  to  still  greater  extrava- 
gancy. He  represented  a  priest  who  became  a  husband,  as 
committing  a  moregrevious  transgression  than  if  he  should  keep 
many  domestic  hanots.*  An  ecclesiastic,  rather  than  marry, 
should,  according  to  this  precious  divine,  keep  a  seraglio.  The 
cardinal  gives  an  odd  reason  for  his  theory.  The  clergyman, 
he  aflSrms,  who  perpetrates  whoredom,  acts  from  a  persuasion 
of  its  rectitude  or  lerali^ ;  while  the  other  knows  and  ac- 
knowledges his  crinunahty.  The  priesthood,  therefore,  in 
Campeggio*s  statement,  are  convinced  of  the  propriety  of 
fornication. 

Agrippa  draws  a  similar  character  of  the  legislators,  who 
enactea  the  laws  of  celibacy  and  who,  according  to  this  author, 
would  rather  have  clergymen  fornicators  ininfamydian  husbands 
in  honesty.  This,  in  this  sixteenth  century,  was  a  frightful 
foct,  of  which  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  other  German 
princes  complained,  and  which  with  good  reason  they  denomi- 
nated a  glarmg  absurdity.  The  cler^  who  married  were  dis- 
missed from  the  exercise  of  the  sacred  fanctions  ;  while  the  sa- 
cerdotal fornicators,  who  violated  the  laws  of  (Jod  and  man, 
were  allowed  to  retain  the  holy  ministry.*  Sacerdotal  concu- 
binage, accordingly,  prior  to  the  reformation,  was  the  common 
usage,  and  less  offensive  in  the  eyes  of  the  papacy  and  the 
populace  than  clerical  matrimony.  The  ecclesiastics  of  the 
papal  communion,  indeed,  since  the  days  of  Luther  and  Calvin, 
are,  in  appearance  at  least  and  in  most  nations,  become  more 
circumspect,  and  aim  at  a  character  of  decency.  This  is  one 
glorious  effect  of  the  reformation. 

The  popish  doctors,  in  this  way,  not  only  indulge  priestly 
fornicators,  but  also,  to  encourage  business,  honour  their  part- 
ners in  trade.  These  useful  allies  of  the  priesthood  are, 
according  to  Pope  Paul  the  Third  and  all  the  Romish  doctors, 
comprehended  in  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  These  privi- 
leged patrons  of  prostitution  belong  to  the  sacred  hierarchy, 
and  enjoy  the  right  of  exemption  from  secular  legislation  and 
authority.    Charles  the  Second  of  Anjou,  accordingly,  ordained 

^  GraTios  peccat,  ri  contrahat  matrimoniam.    Cost  c.  15 

Qaod  tacerdotes  fiant  mariti,  molto  eMO  grevias  peccatom  qnam  si  plarimaa 
domi  meretrices  alont  Nam  iUoa  habere  penaasam  qoad  recte  nciant,  hos  aatem 
tcire  et  peccatom  affnoscere.    Campeggio,  in  Sleidan,  96. 

*  Maluerant  illi  legialatores  aacerdotes  anas  cam  infamia  habere  concnbinai^ 
quam  cum  honeata  fama  uxores.    Agrippa  in  Bayle^  1.  111. 

Absardum  esse  tacerdotes  coiijngatos  removere,  scortatores  vero  qui  contra 
lefem  divinam  «t  fanmanam  simol  peccant,  delmquentea  patL    Thatn.  %.  41T. 
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that  these  polluted  companions  of  the  clergy  should  not,  like, 
the  laity,  forfeit  the  fourth  of  their  possessions.*  The  base 
fornicatress,  in  this  manner,  enjoyed,  in  the  perpetration  of 
Pithiness  and  in  the  bosom  of  an  mfallible  church,  the  exemp- 
tions and  immunity  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 

All  this,  however,  is  not  the  end  of  the  comedy,  or  rather 
tragedy.  The  Roman  pontiff  and  the  Roman  clergy  have,  on 
many  occasions,  proceeded  to  deeper  enormity  and  authorized 
adultery  or  bigamy.  Bossuet  has  accused  Luther,  Melancthon, 
Bucer,  Adam,  Lening,  Winfert,  and  Melanther  of  encouraging 
bigamy  in  the  Landgrave  Philip;  and  has,  in  the  imputation, 
been  foUovsred  by  Varillas  and  Arnold.  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon erred  in  their  instructions  to  Philip.  But  the  directions 
of  the  reformers  have,  in  this  instance,  been  misstated  and 
exaggerated  by  the  Bishop  of  Meaux.  Perceivmg  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  Landgrave,  seven  Theologians,  who  had  patronized^ 
the  reformation,  represented  bigamy  as  less  heinous  than 
adultory ;  and  advised,  in  this  case,  the  cbsest  secrecy.  Ams- 
dorf  and  Justus,  however,  as  well  as  sfl  the  other  reformers, 
deprecated  even  this  advice  or  connivance.*  And  Luther 
learned  this  theology  in  die  school  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  and 
clergy.  A  few  specimens  may  be  selected  out  of  many  for 
illustration. 

Gregory  the  Second,  in  all  his  infallibility,  authorized  bigamy, 
which,  in  the  popish  system,  is  tantamount  to  adultery.  Boni- 
fiice,  the  celebrated  Aposde  of  Germany,  had,  in  726,  inquired 
of  his  holiness,  whether  men,  whose  wives  were  not  dead,  but 
incapacitated  by  infirmity,  might  again  marry.  His  infalli- 
bility's reply  is  worthy  of  perpetual  memory.  He  recommended 
continence  indeed  to  such  as  possessed"^  the  gifl.  But  those 
unendowed  with  conUnence,  which  is  a  great  attainment,  might, 
according  to  the  Viceroy  of  heaven,  again  marry.  This  is  a 
precious  sample  of  pontifical  casuistry.  His  infallibilitv  re- 
solved the  difficulty  by  sancUoning  bigamy  and  adultery. 
Epiphanius,  as  has  been  already  nodced,  nad  taught  the  same 
inconsistency  as  Gregory :  and  the  Roman  ponuff  followed  the 
footsteps  of  the  Grecian  saint.  Bellarmine,  in  this  case,  is, 
contrary  to  his  avowed  system,  constrained  to  grant  the  igno- 
rance and  error  of  Gregory.' 

^  Aa  sentiment  de  tooB  lea  Docteon  let  concnbinet  m6met  des  pretret  resoitb- 
•oient  an  jagement  dn  ^^^^clenafltiqne.  FaoL  1.  133.  Non  aenlement  les  ecole- 
•iattiqnet  etoioit  exempwde  la  juriiaiction  secnli^ie,  maia  encore  lean  families, 
et  merne  lenrs  concubines,  an  sentiment  de  tons  les  Doctenrs.  Bray.  4.  49S. 
Giannon,  X.  (•  1. 

•  Bossuet,  VI.    Seckendorf,  278. 

•  Nam  quod  proposuisti,  quod  si  mulier  mfirmitate  correptanonvaloerit  debitom 
Tiro  reddere,  quid  ejus  facial  JugalisT  Bonnm  esset  si  sio  permaneret,  ut  absti- 
BM&tia  Taoaret.    Sod  quia  boc  raagnorum  est,  ilia  qui  le  noa  poUril  oontiiMn, 
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BBs  bdiinesst  no  doubt,  was  very  accoouoodadog.  He 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  husbands,  whose  partners  are  dis- 
abled by  debility.  He  was  so  liberal  as  to  dlow  the  man  to 
judffe  when  the  woman,  to  whom  he  is  married,  is,  through 
wesS^ness,  unfit  for  action.  All,  therefore,  according  to  his 
infallibility's  system,  may  take  a  second  companion  when  they 
think  proper.  Gregory's  doctrine,  however,  is  now  rank  hete- 
rodoxy in  the  Romish  communion.  The  council  of  Trent,  in 
its  twenty-fourth  sessbn,  declared  against  the  vicar-general  of 
God.  The  sacred  synod,  without  any  cereux>ny,  launched  its 
anathemas  against  Gregory  and  his  pestilential  heresy ;  aod 
sent  the  vicegerent  of  heaven,  eight  hundred  years  after  his 
death,  to  the  abodes  of  the  lost. 

Tbe  Roman  pontiff's  case  was  iar  more  aggravated  than  tb6 
German  reformer's.  The  Lutheran  pastor's  ojfnnion  related  lo 
,  only  one  person :  and  its  author  had  no  nK)re  authority  than  any 
otlier  individuaL  Tbe  former  referred  to  many :  and  was  de- 
livered by  the  vicar-general  of  God,  the  head  of  the  church, 
and  the  teacher  of  ^  Christians.  Gregorv's  decretal  was 
couched  in  general  terms,  and  may,  in  its  wide  extension,  com- 
prehend all  men.  Many  have  invested  its  authcn:  with  tbe 
attribute  of  infaUibihty ;  though  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  fine 
style,  and  in  the  exercise  of  its  inerrability,  tossed  an  anathema 
at  his  devoted  head. 

This  pontiff's  theory  was,  in  752,  adopted  by  the  council  of 
Vermena  or  Verbeiy.  Pepin  the  French  King,  with  tbe 
Prench  prelacv,  was  present  in  this  assembly,  which,  say 
Daniel  and  Vellv,  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  indissolulMlity  of 
the  matrimonial  chain.^  The  Gallican  clergy  allowed  tbe 
privilege  of  repudiation  and  subsequent  wedlock  to  the  person 
who  should  marry  a  slave,  who,  before  the  nuptial  ceremony, 
had  pretended  to  be  firee.  The  sacred  svnod  granted  the 
same  liberty  to  the  man,  whose  wife  should  conspire  against 
his  life  or  refuse  to  accompany  him  to  a  distant  country  :  and 
to  the  women  whose  husband  should  defile  her  sister  or  mother, 
or  should,  through  aversion  or  impotency ,  n^lect  herself.  Such 
were  the  decisions  of  a  popish  synod.  These,  unlike  the  Lu- 
theran instructions  to  the  Hessian  Landgrave,  extended  not 
merely  to  one  but  to  many.  The  Saxon  reformer,  though  he 
erred,  was,  as  even  the  partial  Bishop  of  Meaux  might  have 
seen,  &r  less  guilty  than  a  Roman  pontiff  and  a  Romish  counciL 

Charlemagne,  with  the  contemporary  Roman  pontiff  and 

nalMt  nwgb.    Greg.  II.    Bp.  13.    Labb.  S.    178.    Bin.  5.  454.    PontificMB  cs 
igBorantia  lapmm  etie,  at  boo  loco  Tidetor  Greeoriot  feciBte.    BeD.  IV.  12. 

<  Qui  donneiit  de  gnndes  attemlet  k  rmdiMotafaib'tfe  dn  DMiiMe.    Dutie],  S.  IL 
y^,l.Ua,    Libb.S.4M.    CoteLLSS. 
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French  clergy,  exemplified  the  theory  of  pope  Gregory  and  the 
Vermerian  council.  The  French  sovereign  divorced  EUmil- 
Irud,  the  daughter  of  a  French  nobleman,  and  married  Bertibat 
a  princess  of  Lombardy.  This  match,  pjope  Stephen  feared, 
would  ally  the  French  and  Lombards  against  the  Koman  pon- 
tiff. He  plied  every  means  therefore,  reason,  invective,  menace, 
and  flattery,  to  prevent  the  union.  His  letter  to  Charles  and 
Carloman  on  the  occasion  is  otie  of  the  most  senseless,  siUvi 
ridiculous,  and  disgusting  monuments  of  antiauity.  EUs  in&lU* 
bili^  warned  the  emperor  of  the  pestilential  olandishments  of 
woman,  which  had  expelled  man  fiom  paradise,  and  entaili^ 
death  on  the  human  family.  He  eulogized  the  grandeur  and 
celebrity  of  the  Franks,  who  would  be  polluted  by  an  alliance 
with  the  contemptible,  leprous,  and  stinking  Lombards ;  a 
nation  without  feith  or  religion.  He  mentioned  the  indissolo- 
bility  of  marriage,  and  denounced  the  intended  union  as  a 
diaroUcal  confederacy.  Charles  and  Carloman  he  adjured 
against  the  pending  negotiations  by  the  living  God,  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  the  sacred  body  of  Peter  .the  prince  of  the 
apo^es.  Any  who  should  disregard  his  a^'uration,  he  ana* 
tnematized  by  apostolical  authority,  banished  m>m  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  consigned  to  the  devil  to  bum  in  everlasting 
fixeJ 

The  kins  of  Lombardy,  however,  soon  pacified  his  holiness* 
He  restored  some  places,  which  he  had  taken  firom  the  ecclesias- 
tical states,  and  this  sop  soon  quieted  the  pontifical  Cerberus. 
He  discontinued  his  opposition :  and  talked  no  more  of  the 
allurements  of  women,  the  stench  of  the  Lombards,  the  indis- 
solubility of  marriage,  or  the  thunders  of  excommunication* 
Charles  was  united,  in  peace,  to  the  princess  of  Lombardy.* 

Bertha,  however,  like  Himiltrud,  was  soon  divorced,  to  make 
way  for  Hildegard,  a  Suevian  princess.  Berths^  through  infir- 
mly, was  unfit  for  having  chfldren*  This  debili^,  the  French 
clergy,  like  Gregory,  reckoned  a  sufficient  reason  for  repudi- 
ation. Her  impotency,  in  the  ingenuous  and  honest  interpre- 
tation of  the  Galilean  clersy,  was  equivalent  to  death.' 
Berdia,  a  year  after  her  nuptisds,  was  sent  to  Lombardy,  and 
Hildegard,  as  queen,  placed  on  the  throne.  The  repudiation, 
however,  of  both  Bertha  and  Himiltrud,  in  the  present  popish 


*  A  regno  Dei  aliemnn,  atqoe  onm  diabolo  etornii  inoeiidiii 
depatatom,    Stepfa.  ad  OaroL    Labb.  IS.  481.    Vellj,  1.  387. 

11  leur  repreaente  cette  alliaaoe  oomme  V  oavrage  da  Demons  et  lea  Lombodi 
comme  one  natkm  mepriaable,  perfide,  infect66  de  la  lepre.    Vertot^  63. 

*  On  oontenta  poor  adoocir  aon  ehagrin  de  loi  ftire  reathner  qiu^iiea  pbeea. 
Yelbr.  1.  888.  Le  n'eat  plea  im  perBde,  on  leprenx.    Vertot,  71. 

*  Bertha  eaaet  clioica  et  ad  propagandam  prolem  iahabilia,  ideoifoe  jadlefo  epi^ 
•opomm,  earn  rotaotam  ab  ilb  eaae  Tohit  mortoam.  Porro  reddita  eaaet  ez  morbo 
peirftoiiiBpotaaiadcwiirnbitnM    Spon.  771.  ni,  Veflf .  1.  889.  Monari,  8.  S98. 
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system,  was  invalid  ;  and  the  French  king,  like  the  Geniuai 
landgrave,  had,  at  one  time,  not  merely  two  but  three  wives. 
Baronius,  nevertheless,  calls  Hildegard  a  princess  of  exemplary 
piety.  The  French  episcopacy  sanctioned  the  divorce  and 
consequent  marriage,  while  Adrian,  the  contemporary  pontiff, 
the  universal  bishop,  whose  duty  it  was  to  enforce  the  obser- 
vance of  the  canons  through  Christendom,  expressed  not» 
during  the  whole  transaction,  a  single  hint  of  disapprobation. 
The  French  monarch,  unlike  the  Hessian  prince,  was,  after  hia 
death,  canonized  by  pope  Pascal ;  and  many  worshipped  the 
imperial  saint. 

Pope  Celestine,  in  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  defined 
heresy  to  be  a  reason  for  the  dissolution  of  marriage,  as  Gr^- 
ory  and  the  French  clergy  had  admitted  the  plea  of  debility. 
The  person,  according  to  this  pontiff,  whose  partner  in  life 
becomes  guilty  of  heterodoxy,  may,  on  account  of  this  error  in 
faith,  choose  another.*  Pnilip,  could  he  have  proved  the 
Landgravine  a  heretic,  would  have  had  pontifical  authority  to 
transfer  hb  hand  and  affections  to  an  orthodox  companion. 
Celestine*s  definition,  however,  is  now,  according  to  the  council 
of  Trent,  in  its  twenty-fourth  session,  a  pestilent  heresy. 

Innocent  the  Fourth  sanctioned  bigamy,  without  even  the 
plea  of  heresy.  Alphonsus  of  Portugal,  about  1243^  divorced 
his  queen,  and  espoused  the  princess  Beatrix.  The  repudiaticm 
and  nuptials  were  authorized  by  a  bull  of  his  holiness.*  The 
Roman  pontiff,  remarks  Charenton,  Mariana's  translator,  with 
amusing  simplicity,  permitted  such  transactions  at  that  time, 
with  much  greater  facility  than  he  would  at  the  present  day. 

The  popish  clergy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
though  superintended  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  universal  pastor, 
permitted  bigamy  in  Livonia.  A  man,  says  Henry,  canon  of 
Worms,  was,  in  the  Livonian  dominions,  allowed  to  have  two 
living  wives,  and  a  woman  a  plurality  of  husbands.'  The 
bishop  of  Meaux,  had  it  agreed  with  his  taste,  might  have 
discovered  exemplifications  of  bigamy  in  his  own  communion 
without  having  recourse  to  the  Reformation. 

Alexander,  following  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors,  issued 
bulls  of  repudiation  and  dispensation  of  marriage  to  Ladislas 
And  Philip.  Ladislas,  king  of  Hungary,  divorced  Beatrix  of 
Arragon  and  married  Anne  of  Foix.     The  separation  from  the 

>  Celeftiiras  definiTit  per  hsreom  Ha  matrimooiiim  mM,  at  HoMt  e&  alkid  coo- 
hiffiimi  inire,  oyos  prior  coojaz  in  tunenm  liqpflot  fit.    Alphon.  1.  4.    Walflh.  S3L 

*  H  obtint  enfinim  deoret  da  Pape  aoi  deokura  ion  mariagie  noL    Marian.  9,  f9i 
Mn  LiYonia,  yir  dnat  nxoret  yirai  habeat  et  malier  {Wm  maritoa.    H«s.  m 
heoSuL  1.53. 
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one  and  the  union  with  the  other  were,  according  to  Mariana, 
by  the  express  authority  of  bis  holiness.^ 

Alexander  was  as  kind  to  Lewis  as  he  had  been  to  Ladislas. 
Lewis,  the  French  king,  disliked  queen  Jeanne,  who,  it  seems, 
was  crooked,  infirm,  barren,  and  deformed.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  on  a  separation,  which,  Daniel  remarks,  was  rather  a 
violent  remedy.  His  majesty,  accordingly,  divorced  Jeanne, 
and  espoused  Ann.  His  mfalUbility,  in  the  most  obliging  man- 
ner, granted  a  bull  of  dismission  and  a  dispensation  Tor  the 
desired  union.  His  hoUness,  however,  did  not,  on  this  occa- 
sion, work  for  nothing.  Thirty  thousand  ducats;  the  tide  and 
duchy  of  Valentino,  with  a  revenue  of  twenty  thousand  pounds; 
the  princess  Charlotta,  sister  to  the  gueen  of  Navarre;  all 
these,  with  a  few  other  trifles,  which  Philip  gave  to  Alexander's 
hopeful  son  Borgia,  were  the  reward  of  iniquity.  The  money 
and  the  dukedom,  Daniel  admits,  facilitated  the  dissolution  of 
marriage.  Guicciardini,  with  more  candour,  represents  these 
considerations  as  the  sole  means  of  attainment.  Lewis,  not- 
withstanding, was,  observes  Moreri,  called  the  just  and  the 
iather  of  his  people ;  and  has  been  characterized  as  religious, 
chaste,  liberal,  and  the  friend  of  letters.* 
.  The  laxity  of  Romanism  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  privations 
on  the  other,  introduced  shocking  impurity  into  its  communion. 
The  interdiction  of  marriage,  and  the  connivance  at  concubinage 
in  the  priesthood,  became  the  polluted  fountsuns  of  multiplied 
abominations,  which  inundated  the  popedom  and  swelled  the 
annals  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  clergy  forsook  the  sanc- 
tuary of  wedlock  for  the  sty  of  fornication  and  adultery.  Gre- 
gory's enactments,  according  to  Aventinus,  afforded  signal 
gratification  to  the  wandering  votary  of  sensuality,  who,  in  the 
restlessness  of  unsetded  libertinism,  relinquished  one  woman 
for  the  sake  of  an  hundred.  But  men,  who  were  actuated  by 
conscience  or  a  sense  of  propriety,  regarded  the  innovation  as 
a  pestilential  heresy  which  arose  to  trouble  Christendom.  The 
clergy,  who  resisted  Gregory's  enactments  against  marriage, 
declared  that  the  tendency  ot  such  interdictions  was  to  open  the 
flood-gates  of  filthiness,  and  give  the  slackened  reins  to  forni- 
cation and  defilement.  Agrippa,  in  more  modern  days,  draws 
a  similar  picture,  and  represents  whoredom  as  the  necessary 
efiect  of  prohibiting  honourable  marriage,  Polydorus,  agreeing 
with  Agrippa  and  Gregory's  clergy,  depicts  celibaxjy  as  calcu- 
lated to  dishonour  the  priesthood,  injure  religion,  and  grieve 
all  good  men.  Matrimony,  he  remarks,  is  far  more  useful  to 
the  Christian  commonwealth.* 

'  Le  Pape  confirma  pur  an  bref  expres  le  divorce  de  Ladislas. ,  Marian.  5.  29ft 

«  Dan.  7.  W.    Guicia.  III.    Bray.  4.  306.    Moreri,  5.  246. 

*  Avenlin.  V.    Labb  12-  547.    Bruy.  2.  431.    Bayle.  1.  HL    Polyd.  V.  4, 
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These  observatkms  have  been  verified  by  sacerdotal  proffi- 
gacy  in  popish  Christendom ;  as  will  appear  from  the  frigfatfbl 
relations  of  Bernard,  Agrippa,  Henry,  Clemangis,  and  Meze- 
rav,  Bernard,  the  saint  of  Clairvanx,  in  the  twelfth  ceniuiy 
admitted  and  lamented  the  impropriety  of  the  prelacy  ami 
priesthood,  *  who  committed,  in  secret,  such  acts  of  tnrpitnde 
as  would  be  shameful  to  express.'^ 

Agrippa  accuses  the  prelacy  of  taxing  the  inferior  clergy  for 
Hberty  to  violate  the  laws  of  chastity.  A  bishop,  on  one  occa- 
sion, boasted  of  having  in  bis  diocese  eleven  thousand  priests, 
who  severally  paid  their  superior,  every  year,  a  guinea  for  leave 
to  keep  concubines.*  Licenses  of  this  kind  indeed  were  com* 
mon  in  manv  of  the  European  kingdoms.  Compelled  by  the 
enormity  of  the  evil,  the  council  of  Basil,  at  length,  in  its 
twentieth  session,  issued  a  canon  interdicting  such  abomtna-^ 
tions,  on  pcun  of  excommunication  and  the  eternal  malediction 
ofGod.« 

Henry,  a  "Vlennan  professor  of  theology  and  vice-chanceBor 
of  the  rarisian  university,  draws,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
similar  portrait  His  description,  copied  by  Len&nt,  extends 
to  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  the  bishops,  tlie  priests,  and  the 
monks.  He  depicted  the  ignorance,  pride,  simony,  and  licen* 
tiousness  of  the  pontiff,  the  cardinals,  and  the  prelacy.  The 
priests,  in  his  sketch,  practised  fornication,  and  the  monks  vrei* 
lowed  in  debauchery.  Cathedrals  became  disns  of  thieves, 
while  monasteries  were  erected  in  taverns  and  places  of 
prostitution.  The  dissipation  of  the  clergy,  in  Henry's  estima" 
tion,  caused  the  corruption  of  Christendom  and  the  obduracy 
of  infidels.* 

Clemangis  reckoned  the  adultery,  impurity,  and  obscenity  of 
the  clergy  beyond  all  description.  These  fiiequented  the  stew$ 
'  and  taverns,  and  spent  their  whole  time  in  eating,  drinking, 
revelling,  gaming,  and  dancing.  Surfeited  and  drunk,  these 
sacerdotal  sensuahsts  fought,  shouted,  roared,  rioted,  and  blas^ 
phemed  God  and  the  saints ;  and  passed  shor^  after  fix>m  the 
embrace  of  the  harlot  to  the  altar  of  God.  Tlie  canons,  like 
the  priests,  were  ignorant  and  drunken.  Clemangis,  through 
shame,  drew  the  curtain  over  the  abominations  that  the  nuns 

>  Bpiioopi  et  noerdotes  fiushmt  quae  son  cceTeniont  Qme  eniin  m  oooril* 
fiimt  th  eftticopb  turpe  est  dicere.    Bernard  in  Oon.    Rkem.  179S. 

s  LegiiMB  gloriatom  in  oonTivio  qnendnm  epitoopam  habore  so  nndaeeni  ntti 
•acerdotom  cononbinarioram,  qni  in  singalos  annoa  nli  aiueam  pendnnt.  Agr%»p% 
in  Bajle,  1.  III. 

*  Nonnolli  jorisdictionem  ecoleaiaflticQm  habentea^  peooniaiioa  qoaMtoa  ooncnb^ 
qprHs  peroq>ere  non  erobMcnnt,  patientea  eoa  in  aoa  foeditate  aonlaacere.  Crabby 
9.  833.    Dacbery,  1.  757.    Brnya,  4.  HI. 

^  L4  il  tromra  diea  pr^trea  eoocnbinairea,  ici  dea  raoinea  debaoobes,  dea  monaa- 
tevea  arigas  en  cabareta  et  Heoz  da  proatkntioa.    Renry  in  Lenibi*    FSaa,  1. 5S. 
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pnu^sed  in  their  convents,  which  he  caOed  brothels  of  licen- 
tiousness.    To  veil  a  woman  was  in  that  age  to  prostitute  hen^ 

Mezeray's  portrait  of  clerical  profli^cy,  prior  to  the  reforma- 
tion, is  similar  to  those  of  Bernard,  Agrippa,  Heniy,  and  Cle- 
mangis.  The  ecclesiastics,  in  the  statement  of  me  French 
historian,  were  nearly  all  fornicators  and  drunkards.  The 
clergy  held  their  offices  in  taverns,  and  spent  their  money  in 
debauchery.* 

These  general  details  may  be  corroborated  by  a  particular 
retrospect  of  priestly  incontinence,  before  the  rise  of  Protest- 
antism, in  England,  Spain,  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
Italy,  and  Peru.  The  accounts  are  furnished^  in  abundance, 
by  the  contemporary  Popish  historians  and  councils. 

England,  as  appears  from  the  relations  of  Gildas,  Fordun, 
and  Paris,  drunk  deep  of  the  abominations  flowing  from  sacer- 
dotal celibacy.  Gildas,  in  the  sixth  centuiy,  represents  the 
English  priesthood  as  a  confraternity  of  the  filthiest  fornicators. 
Tte  British  pastors,  according  to  the  historian's  account,  were 
the  patrons  of  folly  :  and  wallowed,  like  swine,  in  the  sinks  of 
lewdness  and  ^uttony.  These  men,  who  should  have  beer, 
examples  of  holiness,  were  characteri2^  by  drunkenness  and 
impudicity.^ 

Fordun  has  copied  the  description  of  Edgar  the  English 
sovereign,  from  Ailred  of  RievaL  This  is  similar  to  the  outline  of 
Gildas.  The  British  monarch,  in  the  tenth  century,  assembled 
the  British  clergy  :  and  in  a  speech  addressed  to  the  full  con- 
vx>cation,  drew  the  frightful  portrait.  These  churchmen,  his 
Majesty  told  them  to  their  face,  were  lascivious  in  dress,  inso^ 
lent  in  manner,  and  filthy  in  conversation.  The  time  of  these 
heralds  of  the  gospel  was  devoted  to  revels,  inebriation,  de- 
bauchery, and  abomination.  Their  abodes  were  the  haunts  of 
harlots,  and  the  scenes  of  the  play,  the  dance,  and  the  song, 
which,  in  noisy  dissipation,  were  prolonged  till  midnight  or  tu} 
morning.^ 

1  Fornioet  et  canponnlat  Bednli  freqaent,  nt  potando,  oommesnndoy  praiititaiido, 
CQBnitando,  tempora  tota  consamimt.  Orapalati  vero  et  inebriati  pnpiant,  clamant^ 
tumnltuantor,  Bomeik  Dei  et  Mnctomm  sooram  ponntiMunia  labiia  execrantor; 
•io(^ae  tandem  compoaiti  ex  meretriomn  saarum  oomplexibua  ad  divinom  altare 
Temant.    Oleman.  26.    Len&n.  1.  70. 

Par  pudeor,  11  aime  mienx  tirer  le  rfdeau  tor  lea  abominatknis,  qne  se  oommel- 
tent  dant  lean  coBventa,  qa*il  appelle  dea  bordels  de  Venoa.  Ai|joardhtii  Toiler 
«oe  fille  o!eat  la  proatitaer.    Bray.  3.  610,  611. 

*  lU  tenoient  leara  bureaux  dana  cabareta.  On  voyait  qa'ila  conaamoietat  en  de- 
baachee  one  partie  de  I'argent.  Paatenn  preaqne  tooa  concubinairea,  ivrognea, 
oaorieri.    Mesennr,  4*  490.  « 

'  Sacerdotea  habet  Britamua,  sed  inaipientetf  proprii  plenitadinem  ventria  qa»- 
rantetf  et  aaaa  libidinef  votia  omniboa  unplere  capientea,  porconun  more  Tola- 
tantee,  Clerici  impadid,  bilin^es,  ebriL    Gildaa,  ifp.  23.  38. 

*  In  veste  laaciria,  ioaolentia  in  ?eata,  in  verbis  turpitado.  Deflnnnt  in  oom- 
aatationibaa  et  ebrietatibas,  in  cnbiHbna  et  impudScitiia,  at  jam  domua  clericonun 
pVtenCur  proatibiila  meretricom.    Fordan,  c.  30.    Braj.  2.  219. 
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Paris,  ia  the  eleventh  centary  at  the  accession  of  Gregoiy 
the  Seventh,  gives  a  report  similar  to  those  of  Gildas  and  For- 
dnn.  He  represents  a  few  as  observers  of  continence.  But  he 
characterizes  the  majority,  as  adding  incontinence  to  perjury 
and  multiplied  adultery.* 

Spain  was  as  defiled  as  England.  This  is  testified  by  many 
historians,  and,  among  others,  by  Alvarus  and  the  councils  of 
Valladolid  and  Toledo.  One  fact,  noticed  by  Alvarus,  a 
Spanish  author  on  this  subject,  conveys  a  striking  idea  of  the 
Spanish  nation  and  priesthood.  The  sons  of  the  Spanish  clergy, 
in  the  beginning  ot  the  fourteenth  century,  were  in  number 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  laity.*  The  ecclesiastics  and  their 
mistresses,  it  seems,  were  sufficiendy  prolific.  The  ckrgy,  in 
all  likelihood,  were  as  successful  in  the  production  of  natural 
progeny  as  of  spiritual  oiTspring.  These  priests  would  rise 
from  the  harlot's  embrace,  and  proceed,  without  delay  or  even 
confession,  to  the  altar  of  God. 

'  The  testimony  of  the  council  of  Valladolid,  in  its  seventh 
canon  in  1322,  is  to  the  same  purpose.  The  clergy,  prodigal 
of  character  and  salvation,  led,  according  to  this  assembly,  lives 
of  enormity  and  profligacy  in  public  concubinage.  The  canon 
of  Valladolid  was  renewed  in  1473,  in  the  council  of  Toledo. 
This  synod  represented  the  clergy  as  living  in  the  filthiest 
atrocity,  which  rendered  them  contemptible  to  the  people.  • 
Some  of  the  priests,  guilty  of  fornication,  feared  not  to  touch  the 
body  of  the  Lord  with  polluted  hands.* 

The  measureless  intemperance  of  the  Spanish  clergy  appears 
in  the  history  of  sacerdotal  and  monkish  solicitation  m  that 
kingdom.  These  solicitors  were  Spanish  monks  and  priests, 
who,  abusing  the  privacy  of  sacramental  confession,  tempted 
women,  married  and  unmarried,  to  a  violation  of  chastity,  and, 
in  the  language  of  pope  Gregory,  *  administered  poison  instead 
of  medicine.'^  This  kind  of  solicitation  became  so  present 
as  to  demand  pontifical  interposition.  Its  notoriety,  accordingly 
challenged  the  interference  of  Pius,  Clement,  Gregory,  Alexan- 
der, and  Benedict,  who  issued  their  bulls  against  this  kind  of 
seduction. 

The  publication  of  the  papal  enactments  showed  the  extent 
of  the  evil.     The  execution  of  the  Roman  mandates  was  con- 

>  Pancb  contmentiam  obaerrsntibaB,  moltif  incontiQentiam  peijorio  multiplicieri 
■dolterio  cnmnlantibut.    Paris.  S. 

*  On  voit  preiqae  autaiit  dVofani  de  clercs  one  de  laiqaes.  lis  se  levent  d'an* 
pres  de  lean  concabines  poor  aller  a  Taatel.     Bni^.  3.  308.    Alrar.  11. 27. 

'  Clericonim  nonnoUi  rams  suae  prodigi  et  sulutis  iu  concubiuata  publico  vitam 
ducnnt  enormiter  disAolatam.  Labb.  15.  247  Cbristi  corpus,  sacerdos  [wUutia 
manibns  tractare  non  formutat.    Labb.  19.  389.    Din.  8.  957. 

*  Pro  medicina,  veneuam  porrigunt.  Dens,  3.  412,  Ai'it  et  6.  292»  293.  BulL 
Cher.  3.  432. 
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signed  to  the  inquisitors,  who  summoned  the  attendance,  at  the 
holy  office,  of  all  that  could  inform  against  the  guilty.  The 
terror  of  the  inquisition  commanded  obedience.  Maids  and 
matrons  of  the  nobility  and  peasantry,  of  every  rank  and  situa- 
tion, crowded  to  the  inquisition.  Modesty  and  shame  induced 
many  to  go  veiled.  The  alarm  awakened  jealousy  in  the  mind 
of  many  husbands.  The  feir  informers  in  Seville  alone  wer^, 
according  to  Gonsalvus  and  Lorente,  so  numerous,  that  all  the 
inquisitors  and  twenty  notaries  were  insufficient  in  thirty  days, 
to  take  their  depositions.  Thirty  additional  tlays  had,'  three 
several  times,  to  to  appointed  for  the  recepUop  of  informations. 
But  the  multitude  of  criminals,  the  jealousy  of  husbands,  and 
the  odium  which  the  discovery  threw  on  auricular  confession 
and  the  popish  priesthood,  caused  the  sacred  tribunal  to  quash 
the  prosecution,  and  to  consign  the  depositions  to  oblivion.* 

The  German  clergy  were  as  debauched  as  those  of  Spain  or 
England.  Theu:  overflowing  and  unrestricted  licentiousness 
appears  with  transparent  evidence  in  the  unsuspicious  testimony 
or  German  councils,  princes,  emperors,  and  clergy. 

A  German  council,  in  1225,  accused  the  priesthood  of  un- 
chastity,  voluptuousness,  and  obscenity.  Some,  addicted  to 
filthy  enjoyments,  lived  in  open  and  avowed  concubinage.  Some 
of  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  laity  committed  incest  with  the  holy 
nuns,  and  •  wallowing  in  sensuality,  plunged,  with  slackened 
reins,  into  the  lake  of  misery  and  mud  of  filthiness.'^ 

The  council  of  Cologne,  in  1536,  characterized  the  monas- 
teries, which  had  formerly  been  the  schools  of  virtue  and  the 
hospitals  of  the  poor,  as  the  taverns  of  soldiers  and  ravagers. 
The  nunneries,  according  to  the  same  authority,  had,  to  say  no 
worse,  become  the  alleged  scenes  of  incontinency.  Another 
council  of  Cologne,  in  1549,  convicted  the  clergy  of  concubin- 
age and  the  monks  of  whoredom.  The  sacred  synod  then 
prescribed  a  course  of  penance  to  the  holy  fornicators, '  to  mortify 
the  petulance  of  the  nesh." 

Albert  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in  1662,  by  Augustine  his  ambassa- 
dor, depicted  in  dowing  colours  before  the  council  of  Trent,  the 
licentiousness  of  the  German  priesthood.  The  contagion  of 
heresy,  the  ambassador  said,  .had,  on  account  of  sacerdotal  pro- 
fligacy, pervaded  the  people  of  Bavaria  even  to  the  nobility. 
A  recitiEU  of  clerical  criminality  would  w^ound  the  ear  of  chastity. 

iGonsal.  185.    Lorent.  355.    Limborch,  111.  17. 

'  Nonnulli  clerici  Itimbot  siios  cingulo  contineiitiie,  nt  acoipimos,  non  pnecingont. 
Bin.  8.  834»  835.  GbBccenis  voloptatibus  mhiantes,  concabmas  osqae  ad  haec  tern- 
pora  oablioe  tentianmt.  Qaidam  relaxatis  vobiptatam  habems  in  iacum  miaezim 
et  in  latom  feecia  se  immergont.    Labb.  13.  1095.  1098. 

'  >  In  divenoria  militum  et  raptDrom.    In  saspectas  de  meontiiientia  domoa  esM 
Labb.  19.  1280, 1384. 
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Debauchery  had  covered  the  ecclesiastics  with  infiuny.  An 
hundred  priests,  so  general  was  the  contagion^  could  hardly 
muster  three  or  four  who  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  chasti^.^ 
The  French  applauded  the  ambassador's  speech*  The  conncil 
also,  by  its  pTX)moter,  joined  in  the  French  ^ilogy,  and  styled 
the  Duke  oi  Bavaria  the  bulwark  of  the  popedom. 

The  emperor  Ferdinand,  though  without  success,  applied  to 
the  Pope  in  1564,  for  a  repeal  of  the  laws  against  sacerdotal 
matrimony.  Maximilian  also,  with  many  of  the  German 
princes,  importuned  Pius  the  fourth  for  the  same  purj^ose.  The 
reason,  urged  by  the  emperor  was  the  profligacy  ot  the  priest- 
hood. His  majesty  declared  that  among  many  of  the  clergy, 
scarcely  one  could  be  found  who  lived  in  chastity.  All,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  were  pubUc  fornicators,  to  the  greatest 
danger  of  souls  and  scandal  of  the  people.*  A  repeal  of  cl^cal 
celibacy  Maximilian  stated,  would  gratify  the  populace  of 
Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Moravia,  Austria,  Carinthia,  Camicda, 
uid  Hungary.  AU  these  vast  regions  would  have  rejoiced  in 
the  restoration  of  marriage  among  the  clerey. 

The  emperor's  application  was  supportedby  thew^h  priett- 
hood  of  Germany.  These,  in  mamtenance  of  tneur  petitioii, 
allefi^ed  various  reasons.  The  frailty  of  man ;  the  difficulty  of 
abstmence ;  the  strength  of  the  passion  that  prompts  to  mar* 
riage ;  the  permission  of  clerical  wedlock  by  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  under  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations ;  its 
use  with  few  exceptions,  by  the  Apostles ;  the  mstructbos  of 
Dionysius  to  Pinytus ;  the  decision  of  the  Nicene  council  sug- 
ffested  by  Paphnutius ;  the  usaffe  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  m 
tne  East  and  West  till  the  popedom  of  Calixtus ;  all  these  argu- 
ments, the  German  ecclesiastics  urged  for  the  lawfulness  of 
sacerdotal  matrimony.  A  second  reason  the  Germans  deduoed 
from  clerical  profligacy.  Fifty  priests,  these  churchmen  con- 
fessed, could  with  difficulty  afmrd  one,  who  was  not  a  notorious 
fornicator,  to  the  oflence  of  the  people  and  the  injury  of  piety.* 
Sacerdotal  logic  and  learning,  However,  were  unavailing,  when 
weighed  against  pK)ntifical  policy  and  ecclesiastical  utility. 

Switzerland  was  the  scene  of  similar  profligacy.  One  feet 
will  sufficiently  mark  the  state  of  this  country.  The  Swiss,  prior 
to  the  Reformation,  compelled  every  priest  to  take  a  concubine 
of  his  own,  lest  he  should  attempt  the  chastity  of  virgins  or 

^  DoQt  il  ne  pooroit  raconter  let  erimef  mds  UeMer  let  oreiUet  chattot  de  toa 
tnditoire.  Le  derg^  t'etoit  randa  infimie  par  ton  impvdicit^.  De  cent  pr^trat,  il 
•'en  tioatoit  a  peine  troit  oa  <iaatre  qui  n*entretinttept  one  ooooobine.  PaoL  2. 
Sir.    Dtt  Pin,  3.  561. 

*  Vix  inter  moltot  mmt  reperiatnr,  qtu  cattrnn  ooDlibatom  prcttat :  nam  onnet 
lero  publioot  etie  toortatoret.    Thnan.  S.  417.    Bray.  4.  6S1.    6abtttiiiB»  21. 

*  I>e  cinqaaiit  pr^tret  Oatboliquet,  k  peine  t'en  troovoit  il  un  qui  ne  fiit  notoireoeiU 
•OBoabinaire.    Paol  2.  6S0,  6S1.    Thaan.  XXXVI.  3S. 
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matrmis.  Scandalous  indeed  must  have  been  the  incontineoce 
of  the  Swiss  clergy^  when  the  cantons  were  necessitated  to  use 
such  a  remedy  for  protecting  women  of  character. 

A  £act  of  a  similar  kind  is  mentioned  by  Clemangis.  The 
laity  tolerated  the  clergy  only  on  condition  of  their  keeping  con* 
cubines.^  This  caution  was  suggested  by  the  marriea  women* 
who,  protected  even  by  this  exj^lient,  were  not  wholly  out  of 
danger. 

The  French  clerg|y  were  as  debauched  as  those  of  England, 
Spain,  Oermaiw*  and  Switzeriand.  All  the  French  ecclesiastics 
according  to  Afezeray's  relation,  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  ir- 
regularity. The  majority  had  concubines.  Some  of  the  deacons 
entertained  four  or  five  of  these  female  compani<His.  The  nuns 
kept  neither  their  cloisters  nor  their  vows.* 

The  Italian  and  Roman  clergy  appear,  of  all  others,  to  have 
been  the  most  licentious.  This,  in  the  tenth  century,  was 
stated  in  emphatical  language  by  Ratherius  bishop  of  Verona. 
Arnolf,  who  was  an  excellent  preacher  of  righteousness,  says 
Platina,  was,  in  the  popedom  of  Honorius,  murdered  at  Rome 
by  the  agency  of  the  priestoood,  because  he  inveighed  against 
their  incontinence  and  sensuality.^ 

A  select  council  of  cardinals  and  bishops  assembled  by  Paul 
the  Thurd,  in  1538,  have  drawn  a  picture  of  the  Roman  courte- 
zans, and  the  attention  paid  them  by  the  Roman  cleigy.  These 
courtezans  lived  in  splendid  palaces,  walked  or  rode  as  matrons 
through  the  city,  and  were  attended  at  noon-day  by  a  train  of 
the  clergy  and  the  nobility  the  friends  of  .tbd  cardinals.^  The 
Roman  priesthood,  in  this  manner,  made  a  public  exhibition  of 
their  filtbiness  and  infamy. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  were  often  as  filthy  as  their  dei^,  and 
exemplified  every  species  of  licentiousness  and  pollution.  Some 
of  these  hierarchs  licensed  stews,  and  raised  a  tax  on  these  houses 
of  iniquity.  These  vicegerents  of  heaven  exacted  a  tribute  ibr 
the  permission  of  impurity.  The  pope's  marshal,  in  many 
indtances,  received  a  revenue  firom  the  Roman  courtezans ;  and 
enriched  the  sacred  treasury  with  the  wages  of  prostitution. 

1  Un  aociflB  adit  etoitdoiiii6  oar  lean  predeoetMon  poor  obligor  too*  1m  pr^t^ 
avoir  lour  propre  concobiiie,  et  les  eiiq>echer  par  U  d^attenter  laimdear  dot  hoondtea 
femmea.    Paol.  1.  32. 

*  Laid  natk  alitor  TeUtttpreabjtmiiin  tolorare^nid  concnbinam  baboaL  Oleouoi. 
De  Praoral.  16S.    Barlo,  %.  1393. 

'Tout  le  clerg6  etoit  daoa  na  eztrtoo  dareglaiiieiit.  La  ^niport  vnAmAdm 
ooncubines.  n  to  tronvoit  dea  diaerea  oui  en  entretenoient  Jnaqa'a  ooatre  oo 
cinque.  Lea  rdigienaea  n'obaenroieot  ni  leor  ol6tiire  ni  lean  Yotmu,  Meaeraj, 
1.  263. 

«Dacberf,  1.854.    Platina  in  Hon.  2.    Bray.  2.  SOS.    DaPin,2.165. 

*  In  hae  eCiam  arbe,  meretrioea,  at  matnmM  inoodimt  per  orl>eoi,  aea  molA  ti^ 
Irantar,  qoaa  aaaectantar  de  media  die  aobUea  fiuniliarea  oanfinalinm  nlminiiit 
Habitant  etiam  inaignea  aedea.    Orabb.  3.  823.    Coii.  5. 547. 
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Some  of  thepontiSs  converted  tbe  Roman  court  into  a  scene  of 
pollution.  The  Lateran  palace,  which  had  been  a  sanctuary, 
oecame  a  brothel.* 

A  John,  a  Boniface,  a  Sixtus,  an  Alexander,  a  Julius,  and  a 
Leo  were  notorious  for  adultery,  incest,  or  the  sin  of  Sodom* 
A  Roman  council  convicted  John  the  Twelfth  of  adultery  and 
incest.  His  holiness  committed  incest  with  two  sisters.  John 
the  Twelfth  was  imitated,  in  the  career  of  miscreancy,  by  John 
the  Twenty-third,  as  well  as  by  Boniface,  Sixtus,  Alexander, 
Julius,  and  Leo.^ 

Gregory,  who  perfected  the  system  of  sacerdotal  celibacy, 
disobeyed  his  own  laws.  His  infallibility  excelled  in  the  theory 
of  chastity  rather  than  in  the  practice,  and  could  prescribe  to 
others  more  easily  than  to  himself  He  was  openly  accused  of 
fornication,  adultery,  and  incest.  The  council  of  Mentz  took 
the  liberty  of  calling  his  holiness  a  fornicator.  Many,  both  of 
the  clergy  and  laity,  reckoned  the  Vicar-General  of  (Jod  guilty 
of  incest  with  Matilda,  princess  of  Tuscany,  after  her  repudiation 
fixim  Godfrey  duke  of  Lorrain.  Binius  admits  the  notoriety  of 
the  report,  though,  without  any  good  reason,  he  denies  its  truth. 
Maimbourg,  in  modern  days,  acknowledges  Matilda's  impru* 
dence  in  her  devotion  to  Gregory,  who  styled  the  princess  his 
dear  daughter.* 

Priestly  profligacy  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  appeared  in 
America  as  well  as  on  the  European  continent.  The  debauch*, 
ery  of  the  Peruvian  priesthood  has  been  described  in  glowing 
colours  by  UUoa ;  and  the  picture  is  frightful.  Frailty,  remarks 
this  candid  author,  accompanies  man  in  every  nation  of  tbe 
earth ;  but  seems,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  to  have  debased 
the  monks  and  clergy  of  Peru,  who  surpass  every  other  class  in 
sensuality  and  libertinism.  The  men,  who,  in  this  country, 
should  be  examples  of  holiness,  have  degenerated  into  patterns 
of  impurity.  Concubinage  flourishes  and  fattens  among  these 
professors  of  abstinence.  Ulloa  mentions  many  instances  of  this 
enormity  in  the  Peruvian  ecclesiastics.  One  priest,  among  the 
rest,  celebrated  mass  in  patriarchal  style :  while  his  fifth  mis- 
tress was  seated  in  the  church.  He  was  assisted  at  the  altar  by 
one  son,  while  a  brood  of  his  spurious  children  witnessed  the 
august  ceremony.* 

I  Son  Marechal  tiroit  an  tribnt  des  femmes  prostitat^ef.   Bniy.  3.  374.  et  2.  244. 

Lateranente  palatinin,  sanctomm  qnondam  hoepitiam,  none  est  prostibalum  mere- 
tricnm.    Luitprand.  VI.    Labb.  11.  881. 

'  Vidnam  Raioarii  et  Stephanam  et  Annam  viduam  cum  nepte  sua  abusnm  es«e. 
Labb.  11.  881,  882.    Thuan.  1.  215.     Platina,  132. 

'  PoQtifex  Mathildis  complexibna  fortivis  fiueretor.  Bm.  7. 309.  Lebb.  12. 233 
S72.  Un  pen  moins  de  prudence  et  de  discretion,  qn'elle  node  volt.  Maimbourg, 
Decad.  244.    Spon.  1074.  IV. 

*  UUoa,  449,  503.    Qaar.  Rev,  70.  330, 
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.  General  councils,  as  wcU  as  Rooush  pontifTs  and  popish 
priests,  outraged  the  laws,  not  indeed  of  celibacy,  but  ot  absti- 
nence. This  was  exemplified  in  the  universal  councils  of  Lyons, 
Constance,  and  BasiL  The  council  of  Lyons  demoralized  the 
city  in  which  it  was  convened.  Cardinal  Hugo,  in  a  speech  to 
the  citizens  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  sacred  synod 
boasted  that  Lyons,  at  the  meeting  of  the  assembly,  contained 
two  or  three  stews ;  but  at  its  departure,  comprehended  only 
one  ;  which,  however,  extended  without  interruption  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  gate.*  The  sacred  convention,  by  the 
perpetration  of  licentiousness,  converted  the  whole  city  into  one 
vast,  fermenting,  pestilential,  overflowing  sink  of  accumulated 
pollution.  The  holy  fathers,  it  appears,  were  men  of  business 
and  industry,  and  did  not  confine  their  valuable  labours  to  the 
study  of  musty  theology. 

The  general  council  of  Constance  imitated  the  incontinence 
practised  at  Lyons.  Seven  hundred  public  or  common  women 
followed  in  the  train  of  the  Constantian  fathers.  The  Viennan 
manuscript  augments  the  number  of  these  female  attendants, 
whom  it  calls  vagrant  strumpets,  to  fifteen  hundred.*  This  was 
a  reasonable  supply  for  the  thousand  learned  divines  that  com- 
posed the  infalUDie  assembly.  The  procuring  of  these  ladies, 
who,  no  doubt,  were  trained  to  their  profession,  showed  the 
sacred  synod's  provident  foresight  as  well  as  their  good  taste. 
Constance  might  not  have  afTorded  a  competent  supply ;  and, 
therefore,  the  thoughtful  theolo^ans,  mindful  of  their  own  com- 
fort, imported  a  few  hundreds  of  the  sex.  The  sacerdotal  forni- 
cators, It  seems,  were  very  liberal  to  these  professional  ladies. 
One  courtezan,  it  is  said,  gained  eight  hundred  florins,  an  im- 
mense sum  in  those  days.*  She  was  treated  very  differently 
from  John  Huss.  The  reverend  debauchees  enriched  the  pros- 
titute and  burned  the  reformer.  These  fair  companions  evinced 
the  holy  men's  reUsh  for  spiritual  enjoyments,  and  refreshed  the 
infallible  doctors  at  night,  after  being  exhausted  during  the 
day,  by  making  speeches  in  the  council  and  burning  the 
heretics  Huss  and  Jerome. 

The  general  council  of  Basil  taught  the  theory  of  filthiness, 
as  those  of  Lyons  and  Constance  had  displayed  the  practice. 
Carlery,  the  cnampion  of  Catholicism  in  this  assembly  against 
Nicholas  the  Bohemian  heretic,  advocated  the  propriety  of  per- 
mitting brothels  in  a  city.  The  speculation,  the  hero  of  the 
&ith  maintained  by   the  authority  of  the   sainted    Jerome, 

*M.  Paris,  702. 

*  Molieros  commimefl  qoas  reperi  in  domibiis  DCO.  Ltbb.  16.  1436.  Broyiy  4. 
99.    Item  XVC  meretrioes  ragabondae.    Labb.  16.  1435. 

*  Item  didtar  quod  ima  meretrix  lacrata  eat  YUIO  floreDoe.    Labb.  16. 1486. 
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Aueusdoe,  Thomas,  and  Oregoiy.  Simple  fornication,  the  sage 
andprecious  divine  discovered,  does  not  disturb  the  common* 
wealth ;  and  the  populace,  addicted  to  voluptuousness  and  plear 
sure,  are  unwilling  to  abstain.  He  concluded,  therefore,  by  the 
most  logical  deduction,  that  stews  are  to  be  tolerated  in  a  city. 
This  theoij  the  holy  fathers  heard  widi  silent  approbation.  The 
vile  atrocity  therefore  was  sanctioned  by  die  holy,  unerring, 
apostolic,  Roman  counciL' 

1  Vet  mmpHoma  feraiotionem  ncm  turbatar  politia,  nee  plebhim  unihitiidiiiaii 
Inalms,  debdk,  ^rolnptitanii  deditum  &cil«  ett  abtMiMro.  Labb.  17  MO.  986. 
^       •    .4.457. 
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Abba0,  the  Peniaii  monarch,  inTitet  the  AmieniaiMi  to  secda  in  Ut 
dominioiM,  62. 

Abganis,  king  of  Edessa,  Syrian  legend  on  the  portrait  of  Jetos 
sent  to,  467. 

Abyssinians,  a  branch  of  the  MonophysiteSy  disbefieve  any  commix- 
ture of  Deity  and  humanity  in  the  Son  of  Gk)dy  62. 

Acacius,  signal  cursing-match  between  him  and  FeHx,  331. 

AcceptantSy  a  faction  of  the  French  clergy,  who  receired  the  BuH 
"UniKenitas,"375. 

Act  of  Faith,  what,  261. 

Adhehn,  Bp.  <^  Sherbum,  remedies  of,  to  preserve  himself  con- 
tinent, 538. 

Adrian  IV.  [Nicolas  Brekespere]  pope,  1154.  A  striking  example 
of  the  Ticissitudes  of  human  life,  221— 4us  actions,  ib.— his  reply 
to  Henry  the  Second,  who  had  reouested  his  permission  to  inyade 
Ireland,  ibw — transfers  Ireland  to  Henry,  222. 

Adultery,  or  bigamy,  permiQed  to  the  lai^,  563. 

^gidins,  his  account  of  the  immorality  of  the  Romish  Church,  203. 

iBlurus,  partisan  of  Monophysitism,  substituted  for  Proterios  as 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  328,  banished  to  Cherson,  but  restored, 
and  poisons  himself,  ib. 

Afiican  dersy,  enact  eight  canons  against  Pelagpanism,  359-«their 
firmness  uie  means  of  preventing  the  Pelagian  theology  fix>m 
becoming  the  fiiith  of  Christendom,  ib. 

Affobard,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  recommends  the  destruction  of 
images  rather  than  their  adoration,  486. 

Agricola  accompanies  Luther  to  the  conference  at  Maipurg,  29. 

A^,  signification  of  the  term,  502. 

Albani  (J.  F.)  see  Clement  XI. 

Albert,  Duke  of  Bayaria,  his  picture  of  the  licentiousness  of  the 
German  priesthood,  669. 

Albigensianism :  often  unjustly  accused  of  Manicheanism  and  Arian- 
ism,  49— yindicated  from  this  slander  by  Moreri,  ib. 

Albigensians :  a  branch  of  the  Waldensians,  50— untainted  with  the 
Manichean  or  Arian  heresy,  ibw-outline  of  their  theology  contained 
in  a  Treatise  on  Antichrist  written  in  1120,  ib.— how  confounded 
with  the  Manicheans  and  Arians,  51 — ^numbcHT  of,  equipped  againat 
the  Crusadersi  53— massacre  of,  by  the  holy  warriors,  257. 
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Alcala,  University  of,  vouches  for  the  Catholicism,  &c.  of  Molinism, 
367. 

Alcoran,  see  Koran. 

Alexander,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  ascribes  consubstantiality  and 
equality  to  the  Son,  297 — is  opposed  by  Arius,  ib. — admonishes 
Alius,  Dut  finding  him  obstinate,  convenes  a  council  who  expel 
him  and  his  faction,  298. 

Alexander  V.  [Philarge]  pope  1409,  elected  by  the  French  and 
Italian  cardinals,  90. 

Alexander  VI.  [Roderic  Borgia  or  Lenzuoli]  pope  1491,  surpasses 
aU  his  predecessors  in  atrocity,  117— dies  by  a  stratagem  which 
he  had  prepared  for  the  murder  of  his  friends,  118. 

Alexander  vll.  pope  1599,  prescribes  a  formulary  respecting 
Jansenism,  372. 

Alfferus,  reason  suggested  by,  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord's 
body  is  administered  in  the  sacrament,  423. 

Alliaco,  Card,  his  description  of  the  moral  traits  of  the  14di  and 
15th  centuries,  203. 

Alderi,  Emilius,  see  Clement  X. 

Alva,  Duke  of,  causes  eighteen  thousand  persons  to  be  executed  ;n 
six  weeks  for  the  crime  of  Protestantism,  267. 

Amadous,  Duke  of  Savoy,  after  forty  years,  resinis  his  ducal 
administration  to  his  sons,  95 — retires  to  his  ^a  of  Ripaille,  ib— 
a  deputation  sent  to  him  conveying  the  triple  crown,  which  wifli 
reluctance  he  accepts,  ib. 

Ambrosius,  St.  recommends  suicide,  550. 

Ammianus,  his  description  of  the  affluence  and  ostentation  of  ^ 
Roman  pontiff*,  213. 

Amurath,  Sultan,  defeats  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary,  who  had  been 
induced  by  Eugenius  IV.  to  break  his  treaty  with  him,  283— 
displays  a  copy  of  the  violated  treaty  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  ib. 

Anabaptism :  opposed  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  34 — also  by  the  Swiss, 
French,  English,  and  Scottish  Reformers,  ib. 

Anacletus,  or  Cletus,  succeeds  Linus  in  the  Roman  episcopacy,  70 — 
but  doubtful  whether  Anacletus  and  Cletus  were  iaentical  or 
distinct,  73. 

Anastasius,  excommunicated  for  heresy  by  Symmachus,  328. 

Angelo,  Cardinal,  declaration  of,  that  the  sacramental  wine,  if  ad- 
ministered to  laymen,  is  poison  rather  than  medicine,  436. 

Anointing  the  sick,  scriptural  end  of,  450. 

Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  remarks  on,  47. 

Antiquity,  in  the  aostract,  no  criterion  of  truth,  45 — ^papal  su- 
premacy unknown  to,  174. 

Antitrinitarians,  several  factions  of,  299. 

Antonius,  his  picture  of  the  sixteenth  century,  204. 

Apostles:  founded  and  organized  churches,  and  then  consigned 
their  superintendency  to  fixed  pastors,  70 — ^word  *  apostles '  intei^ 
preted  by  some  theologians  to  signifV  '  the  rock,'  162. 

Apostles'  Creed,  general  reception  of  in  Christendom,  47. 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  his  opinion  on  transubstantiation,  411 — ^methodf 
adopted  by  him,  to  preserve  himself  continent,  536. 
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Arbitration,  proposed  as  a  means  for  the  extinction  of  the  schism  in 
the  papacy,  86. 

Axianism :  patronized  by  Liberius,  and  by  the  councDs  of  Sirmimn, 
Selucia,  and  Ariminum,  34 — also  by  Zosimus  and  Honorius,  102 
— ^heresy  originated  in  Alexandria,  297— its  prevalence,  308. 

Ariminum,  council  of,  its  meeting  and  proceedings,  305-6. 

Aristoteliaii  philosophy,  why  it  facilitated  the  reception  of  transub- 
stantiation,  405. 

Arius,  the  first  innovator  on  the  faith  of  antiquity,  whose  error 
obtained  extensive  circulation,  or  was  attended  with  important 
consequences,  297 — masterly  portrait  of  him  by  Epiphaniiis,  ib. — 
is  expelled  from  the  church  by  a  council  convened  by  Alexander 
the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  goes  to  Palestine,  298. 

Aries,  synod  of,  hostile  to  consubstantiality,  300. 

Armenians :  scattered  through  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  Syria, 
Persia,  India,  Cyprus,  Poland,  Turkey,  Transylvania,  Hungary 
and  Russia,  62 — their  merchants  distinguished  for  industry,  fru- 
gality, activity,  and  opulence,  ib. — have  repelled  Mahometan  and 
Romish  superstition  beyond  all  the  Christians  in  Central  Asia,  63 
— their  faith  a  transcript  of  biblical  purity,  ib. — invited  by  Abbas, 
the  Persian  monarch,  to  settle  in  his  dominions,  62. 

Arnold  (Ant.)  endeavors  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  transubstantiation, 
406 — remark  on  this  attempt,  ib. 

Amolf,  a  preacher  at  Rome,  murdered  by  the  agency  o\*  the  priest- 
hood, because  he  inveighed  against  their  incontmence  and 
sensuality,  571. 

Ass,  absurd  Festival  of,  celebrated  at  Beauvais  in  Bur^ndy,  43. 

Assassination,  approbation  of,  by  Jerome,  and  Ambrosius,  549-50. 

Astolf,  king  of  Lombardy,  fbrms  the  project  of  subduing  Italy,  214 
— nlefeated  by  Pepin,  and  compelled  to  fulfil  his  treaty  -with 
Stephen  II.  ib. 

Athanasian  Creed :  its  general  reception  in  Christendom,  47. 

Athanasius,  supremacy  bestowed  on  him  by  Gregory  and  others, 
174— compelled  to  appear  before  the  Tyrian  council,  299 — ^vin- 
dicates his  innocence  and  exposes  the  injustice  of  the  council, 
ib. — ^is  rescued  by  the  soldiery  and  escapes,  but  is  exconomuni- 
cated  and  banished,  ib. 

Atheism,  displayed  in  the  lives  of  the  Roman  hierarchs  of  the 
middle  ana  succeeding  ages,  108. 

Augsburg  or  Augustan  Confession,  the  production  of  Melancthon, 
reviewed  by  Luther,  presented  in  1530  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  26 — ^became  the  standard  of  Lutheranism  through 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  ib. 

Augustin,  St.  taught  the  doctrine  of  ^tuitous  predestination,  362 
— seems  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  author,  who  entertained 
the  idea  of  purifying  the  soul  while  the  body  lay  in  the  tomb, 
517 — ^remarks  on  his  works,  517-18. 

"  Augustine,"  a  work  so  called,  published  by  Jaxisenius,  object  of,  369. 

Auto  da  Fe,  see  Faith,  jtoH. 
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ATerroes,  his  opinion  of  ChriBtianSy  421« 

Avignon :  remoYal  of  the  papal  court  from,  by  Gh^gory,  XI.  81. 

B 

JBailly  (L.)  ascribes  to  tBe  church  a  power  of  dispensing  in  towi 
and  oaths,  278. 

Baptism:  errors  on  the  subject  of,  101 — ^validity  of,  on  what  it 
depends  according  to  the  Romish  system,  102-psame  change 
ascribed  to  the  water  of,  as  to  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  403. 

Baptista :  his  portrait  of  the  Constantme  council,  199. 

Barbarossa,  Emperor,  compelled  to  officiate  as  equerry  to  Adrian 
IV.  221. 

Barsumas,  a  Syrian,  active  in  the  assassination  of  Flavian,  318. 

Banhelemi  de  Prignano,  see  Urban  VI. 

Bartholomew,  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  270-^not  con- 
fined to  Paris,  but  extended  in  general  through  the  French 
nation,  271 — medals  coined  to  perpetuate  its  memory,  272 — 
approved  by  the  pope  and  the  Roman  court,  ib^ — Spain  rejoices 
in  the  tra^dy,  ib. 

Basil,  council  of,  decrees  the  superiority  of  a  general  council  to  a 
pope,  94 — and  the  obligation  of  all  to  obey  the  synodal  authority 
m  questions  of  faith,  schism,  &c.  ib. — two  bulls  of  dissolution 
issued  agdost  it  by  Engenius,  ib. — new  dissensions  between 
them,  ib.— nleposes  CondaJmerio,  ib. — appoints  Amadeus,  Duke 
of  Savoy,  95— recognized  by  the  French  school  as  general,  134 
— nleclaimed  against  by  some,  ib.— caDed  by  Leo  X.  a  conventicle, 
135 — acknowledges  that  half-communion  is  an  innovation,  433 — 
inconsistency  of,  with  itself,  437 — profligacy  of,  573. 

Basiliscus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  both  denounces  and  patronizes 
the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  327 — ^is  driven  from  the  imperial  dignity 
by  Zeno,  and  banished  to  Cappadocia,  where  he  dies  of  hmiger 
and  cold,  328. 

Beata,  of  Cuenza  in  Spain,  aspires  to  the  celebrity  of  a  Roman 
saint,  34 — ^invents  a  most  extraordinary  fiction,  ib.— declaring  that 
her  body  was  transubstantiated  into  the  substance  of  our  Lord's, 
ib. — ^this  absurdity  divides  the  Spanish  priests  and  monks,  ib. — 
procession  of  her  through  the  streets,  accompanied  with  prostra- 
tion and  burning  of  incense,  35. 

Bede,  Venerable,  remark  of,  on  the  unction  of  the  sick,  453. 

Belgic  confession,  see  Dutch  confession. 

Belisarius,  suborned  by  the  empress  Theodora,  and  bribed  by 
Vigilius,  to  expel  Silverius  from  the  papal  chair,  77. 

Belli^mine,  (Rob.)  his  distinctions  and  decisions  badly  calculated  to 
establish  the  authority  of  councib,  124— affirms  diat  the  Pope 
can  transubstantiate  sin  into  dutv,  and  duty  into  sin,  159 — urges 
the  eradication  of  heretics,  when  it  can  be  effected  vnth  safety,  253. 

Benedict,  St.  his  remedy  to  preserve  himself  continent,  537. 

Benedict  VI.  [son  of  Hildebrand]  pope,  973»  strangled  by  Crescen* 
titts,  110. 
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Benedict  VII.  Pope  (975)  substituted  by  universal  suffrage  in  the 
stead  of  Boniface  VII.,  Ill — ^kolds  the  papacy  nine  years,  ib. 

Benedict  [XI.  Theophylactus]  promoted  in  1033  to  the  papacy  by 
simony,  79 — in  1044  is  expelled  by  a  Roman  faction,  ib. — ^is 
restored,  ib. — resigns  the  papacy  to  John  for  1500/.  and  retires, 
80 — weary,  however,  of  privacy,  he  renews  his  claim,  and  seizes 
by  dint  of  arms  on  the  Lateran,  ib. 

Benno,  cardinal,  his  character  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  111. 

Berengarius,  allowed  by  Gregory  VIII  to  profess  that  the  bread 
and  wine  of  the  altar  after  consecration  are  the  true  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord,  31 — opposes  Fascasius,  409 — Berengarian 
controversy,  411. 

Bernard,  St.  affirms  that  none,  except  God,  is  like  the  Pope,  either 
in  heaven  or  on  earth,  157. 

Bemardin,  his  adventure  with  a  female  citizen  of  Sienna,  39. 

Bertrand  de  Got,  see  Clement  V, 

Bertram  replies  to  Pascasius,  407*-difierent  treatment  which  his 
work  received,  ib. 

Bethesda,  pool  of,  remarks  on,  448. 

Beziers,  storming  of,  256. 

Bible,  forbidden  to  the  laity,  by  the  council  of  Tolosa,  250. 

Biel,  cardinal,  opinion  of,  on  the  creation  of  the  Creator,  as  implied 
in  transubstantiation,  419,  420. 

Bigamy,  allowed  by  Gregory  the  Second,  561. 

Bohemian  Confession,  presented  in  1535  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
by  the  nobility  of  Bohemia,  26. 

Bc^orquia,  a  victim  of  the  inquisition,  267. 

Bonaparte,  excommunicated  and  anathematized  by  Pius  the 
Seventh,  235. 

Boniface,  VII.  (Francon)  seizes  the  papal  chair  in  974,  having  mur- 
dered his  predecessor  and  successor,  110 — ^is  deposed  and 
expelled,  ib. — replaced  on  the  pontifical  throne  by  bribing  hia 
partizans,  ib. — ^imprisons  John  Al V.  who  had  succeeded  during 
his  absence,  in  the  castle  of  Angelo,  where  he  dies  of  starvation, 
111 — his  body  exposed  by  Boniface,  ib. — dies  suddenly,  and  his 
body  dragged  with  indignity  through  the  streets,  ib. 

Boniface  VIII.  [Cardinal  Cajetan]  pope,  1294,  forms  a  plan  to  induce 
Celestin  to  resign,  succeeds,  and  is  chosen  in  his  stead,  113 — 
imprisons  him,  ib.— his  character,  114 — ^taught  the  necessity  of 
submission  to  the  pontiff  for  the  attainment  of  salvation,  155. 

Borgia,  see  Alexander  VI. 

Bossuet,  (J.  B.)  bishop  of  Meaux,  his  misrepresentation  of  Protest- 
anism,  25 — eulogises  the  Helvetian  Confession  of  faith,  ib. 

Brazen  serpent,  remark  on,  461,  462. 

•*  Breaking  of  Bread,"  phrase,  as  used  by  St.  Luke,  remark  on,  429, 

Brekespere,  (Nicholas)  see  Adrian  IV. 

Brent,  (John)  accompanies  Luther  to  the  conference  at  Marpurg,  29. 

Breviary,  Roman,  approves  of  self-flagellation,  37* 

Britain,  continued  independent  of  papal  authority  till  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  180. 

Brothels,  established  in  Rome  by  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  117. 

37* 
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Kranon,  see  Leo.  IX. 

Bucer,  accompa&iea  Zuiuglius  to  the  conference  at  Marpurg,  29, 

Bncbanan,  Dr.  antiquity  of  Syrianbm  acknowledged  by,  66. 

Bulls,  papal,  remarks  on  the  bull  "in  Ccena"  issued  in  1567  by 
Paul  the  Fifth,  234 — a  papal  buU  received  by  open  or  tacit  assent, 
and  by  a  majority  of  the  popish  clergy,  forms  a  dogma  of  faith, 
255 — observations  on  the  bull  "  Unigenitus,"  208 — bull  of  Paul 
y.  against  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  James  the  First,  234 — buH 
of  Adrian,  transferring  Ireland  to  Henry  the  Second,  222— opin- 
ion of  M.  Caron  on  it,  223— of  Clement  the  Fifth,  282. 

Byzantine  synod,  proceedings  of^  in  the  year  360,  307. 

C 

Cajetan,  cardinal,  see  Boniface  VIII. 

Calendion,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  banishment  of,  330. 

Calvinists,  modified  the  severity  of  predestination,  30 — unite  with 
the  Lutherans,  ib. 

Canon  law,  extends  the  spirit  of  persecution  even  to  the  dead,  266. 

Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  used  self  flagellation,  37. 

Caraffa  (John  Peter)  see  Paul  IV. 

Carlerius,  advocates  the  propriety  of  tolerating  stews  in  a  city,  199. 

Caroline  books,  a  composition  of  the  French  clergy  in  the  name  of 
Charlemagne,  481 — their  genuineness  denied  by  some,  482. 

Caron  (R.)  his  opinion  of  the  buU  of  Adrian  IV.  transferring  Ire- 
land to  lienry  the  Second,  223. 

Celestin,  a  visionary  monk,  transferred  from  a  mountain  cavern  of 
Apulia,  to  the  holy  chair  of  St.  Peter,  113 — ^is  induced  by  Boniface 
VIII.  to  resign,  is  imprisoned  by  him  and  dies,  ib. 

Celestius,  a  Scotchman,  or  as  some  say,  an  Irishman,  attached  to  the 
Pelagian  school,  354 — condemned  by  the  Carthaginian  prelacy, 
356 — ^flies  to  Ephesus  and  Constantinople,  but  is  expelled  from 
both  these  cities,  357 — ^presents  himself  before  Zosimus,  and 
declaies  his  innocence,  ib. — is  acquitted  by  Zosimus,  358. 

Celibacy  of  the  clergy,  526 — two  paities  on  the  subject,  ib,— a 
variation  from  the  Jewish  theocracy,  528 — a  variation  also  from 
ancient  tradition,  529 — ^rejected  in  die  East,  532 — ^progress  of,  in 
the  Romish  church,  534 — ^papal  policy,  a  cause  of,  541 — ^progress 
of,  in  the  East,  544. 

Cession  of  the  Papacy,  a  plan  suggested  by  the  Parisian  University, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  between  the  reigning  Ponti£&  Benedict 
and  Gregory,  87 — this,  however,  defeated  by  the  selfish  obstinacy 
and  p«jury  of  the  competitors,  ib. 

Chalcedon,  general  council  of,  convened,  321— description  of  it, 
ib. — ^passes  three  distinct  creeds  on  the  subject  of  monophysitism, 
322— conduct  of,  325. 

Charenton,  national  synod  of,  purity  of  the  Lutheran  fidth  and 
worship  acknowledged  at,  by  the  French  reformed,  30. 

Charles,  king  of  Naples,  his  kingdom  bestowed  upon  him  by  Urban, 
84 — quarrel  between  them,  85— offers  a  reward  for  the  PontiflTs 
head,  ib. — Pleads  an  army  against  him,  and  besieges  him  in  the 
castle  of  Nocera,  ib. — ^is  assassinated  in  Hungaiy,  ib. 
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Charles  V.  Emperor  of  G-ennany  and  Kin^  of  Spain,  proscribes 
Luther,  his  followers,  and  books,  266 — ^begins  the  work  of  perse- 
cution in  Spain,  and  with  his  latest  breath  recommended  its 
completion  to  his  son,  Philip  the  Second,  267. 

Charles  IX.  King  of  France,  part  he  took  in  the  massacre  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  day,  270— his  unfeeling  witticism  on  seeing  the 
body  of  Admiral  Coligny,  271. 

Cbilderic,  king  of  France,  deposed  in  751  for  inefficiency,  216. 

Christian  commonwealth,  original  state  of,  212. 

Ciaconia,  a  Dominican,  urges  the  extermination  of  heresy.  265. 

Cicero,  his  opinion  of  Christians,  421. 

Clara  at  Madrid,  aspires  to  the  distinction  of  a  prophetess,  35 — ^her 
claims  obtain  general  credit,  ib. — ^feigns  a  paralytic  affection,  and 
is  visited  by  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  capital,  ib. — 
the  sick  implore  her  mediation  with  God  for  their  cure,  and  judges 
supplicate  light  to  direct  them  in  their  decisions,  ib. — apnounces 
that  by  a  special  call  of  the  Spirit  she  is  destined  to  become  a 
capuchin  nun,  but  wants  the  health  and  strength  necessary  for  this 
mode  of  life,  ib. — Pius  VII.  grants  her  a  dispensation  from  this, 
ib. — an  altar  erected  opposite  her  bed,  mass  often  said  in  her  bed- 
room, and  the  sacrament  left  there  as  in  a  sacred  repository,  ib. — 
at  length,  in  1802,  mildly  punished  by  the  inquisition,  36. 

Clemens  of  Alexandria,  testimony  of,  to  the  marriage  of  priests,  531. 

Clemens  II.  succeeds  Anacletus  or  Clctus  in  the  Roman  episcopacy, 
71. 

Clement  V.  [Bertrand  de  Got]  pope  1305,  emancipates  Edward  I. 
from  his  oath  in  confirmation  of  the  great  charter,  282. 

Clement  VII :  [Robert  de  G^ndve]  pope  1378 — 1394  Christendom 
divided  between  him  and  Urban  VI.,  81 — absolves  Francis  II.  the 
French  king,  from  a  treaty  which  he  had  formed  in  Spain,  284. 

Clement  IX.  [Jules  de  Rospigliosi,]  pope,  1667  issues  an  edict  of 
pacification  in  1668,  modifies  the  formulary  of  Alexander  VII. 
and  permits  the  dissatisfied  clergy  to  interpret  his  predecessor's 
rescript  in  their  own  sense,  and  to  subscribe  in  sincerity,  372 — 
this  modification,  called  the  peace  of  Clement,  continues  for  34 
yeara,  ib. 

Clement  X.  [Emilius  Altieri,]  Pope,  1670,  countenances  the  pacifi- 
cation of  his  predecessor,  372. 

Clement  XI.  John  Francis  Albani,  Pope,  1700,  overtures  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Clement  IX.  and  the  patronage  of  Innocent  XL  con- 
firms the  constitution  of  Innocent  X.  and  Alexander  VII.  against 
Jansenism,  and  denounces  QuesnoPs  Reflections,  373. 

Cletus  and  Anacletus,  doubtful  whether  they  were  identical  or 
distinct,  73. 

Clergy,  celibacy  of,  526 — a  variation  from  the  Jewish  theocracy^ 
528— and  from  the  Christian  dispensation,  529 — also  from  ancient 
tradition,  ib. — proofs  that  the  clergy  anciently  were  married,  530 
—celibacy  of  the  clergy  rejected  in  the  East,  532 — progress  of, 
in  the  Romish  church,  533 — ^papal  policy  a  cause  of,  541 — ^progress 
of  in  the  East  544— domesticism  or  sunisactauism,  had  recourse 
to  by  many  of  the   clergy,  553 — concubinage   of,   555 — ^incest 
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committed  by,  556— clandestine  matrimonj  of,  ib. — profli^acj  of, 
in  G^ermany,  569 — in  Switzerland,  570 — in  France,  571 — ^in  Italy, 
ib. — in  America,  572. 

Coleta,  St.  often  complimented  by  Satan  with  a  whipping,  40. 

Coligny,  Admiral,  massacred  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  271 — 
unfeeling  witticism  of  the  French  king  on  seeing  his  body,  ib. 

Cologne,  council  of,  how  it  characterized  monasteries  and  nun- 
neries, 569. 

Communion  in  one  kind,  425 — ^popish  arguments  for,  427— contrary 
not  only  to  scriptural  institution,  but  also  to  the  usage  of  the  early 
and  middle  ages,  430 — ^not  practised  in  the  East,  433 — its  intro- 
duction, 435. 

Compulsion  on  questions  of  religion  and  conscience  unscriptural,  439. 

"  Concord  of  Grace  and  Free-will,"  by  Molina,  design  of  this  work, 
367 — ^by  whom  approved  and  condemned,  ib. 

Concubina^,  and  its  enormities,  555. 

Condalmeno,  assumes  the  name  of  Eugenius,  93 — his  contest  with 
Felix  respecting  the  papacy,  ib.— deposed,  and  all  his  constitu- 
tions abrogated  by  the  council  of  Basil,  94 — induces  Ladislaus, 
Ring  of  Hungary,  to  break  his  treaty  with  the  Sultan  Amurath,  283. 

Confessions  of  Faith,  harmony  of  those  of  the  Reformers,  25 — 
Variety  of,  307 — see  also  Augsburg  or  Augustan — Bohemian — 
Dutch— English — French — Helvetian— Palatine — Polish — Saxon 
— Scottish — Tetrapolitan  and  Wittemberg  Confessions. 

Confessor,  duty  of,  according  to  Dens,  279. 

Confirmation  not  a  sacrament,  65. 

Congregation  of  Helps,  established  by  Clement  VIII,  368. 

Constance,  general  council  of,  how  characterized  by  Baptista,  one 
of  its  own  members,  199— conflicting  opinions  on  its  ecumenicity, 
134 — ^proceedings  of,  232 — ^profligacy  of,  573. 

Constans,  Emperor,  issues  the  Type  or  Formulary,  345— design 
of,  ib. 

Constantine,  Emperor,  confers  the  appellation  of  God  on  the  Pope, 
158 — ^^ves  legal  security  to  the  temporal  possessions  of  the 
Christian  republic,  212-13 — the  patron  of  iconoclasm,  147 — 
supremacy  bestowed  on  him  by  Gregory  and  others,  174. 

Constantius  adopts  Arianism,  146. 

Consubstantiality,  of  the  Son,  declared  by  the  council  of  Nice,  298 
— when  the  word  first  came  into  use,  ib. 

Consubstantiation,  absurdity  of,  deformed  for  some  time  Lutheran- 
ism,  29 — and  this  opinion  the  Saxon  Reformer  retained  with 
obstinacy  during  his  whole  life,  ib. 

Continence,  difficulty  of,  and  instances  of  remedies  pursued  to 
preserve  it,  535. 

Convulsionarianism,  frightful  displays  of,  41,  42. 

Convulsionaries,  Popish  fanatics,  who  pretended  to  extraordinary 
visitations  of  the  Spirit,  44. 

Corporeal  presence,  jarring  of  the  advocates  of,  416 — light  in  which 
it  has  been  viewed  by  different  denominations,  421. 

Cossa,  (Balthasar)  see  John  XXIII. 
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Councils :  those  of  Nice,  Bphesus,  Cbalcedon,  and  Constantinople, 
promulgated  the  principles  of  Protestantism,  48 — general,  in 
ecclesiastical  history  as  uncertain  as  the  Roman  pontiffs,  123--6ix, 
marked  now  with  the  seal  of  approbation  and  infallibility,  were 
for  a  louK  series  of  time  in  whole  or  in  part  rejected  by  a  part  or 
by  the  whole  of  Christendom,  124 — these  are,  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  and  twelfth,  ib. — ^variations  in  the  reception 
of,  123-131 — and  in  their  universality,  138 — sq.  difference 
respecting  their  legality,  141 — sq.  presidency  of,  142 — a  variety 
of  opinions  entertained  with  respect  to  the  persons  who  should 
form  a  general  council,  143 — also  respecting  the  manner  of  syn- 
odal decision,  144 — want  of  unanimity  in  councils,  144, 145 — and 
of  freedom  in,  145,  151 — persecuting  councils,  251 — sq.  councils 
opposed  to  councils,  363 — ^profligacy  of,  573 — See  also  Ariminum, 
Basil,  Cologne,  Constance,  Lateran,  Lyons,  Pisa,  Seleucia,  Trent, 
Tyrian,  Vienna. 

Creeds : .  the  Apostolic,  Nicene,  and  Athanasian,  generally  received 
in  Christendom,  47. 

Crescentius,  instigated  by  Boniface  VIL,  strangles  Benedict  VI., 
and  places  Boniface  in  the  Papal  chair,  110. 

Cross,  the,  supreme  worship  to  be  ascribed  to,  459— observation  on, 
460 — the  agent  of  miracles,  468. 

Crucifixion :  two  instances  of,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  lively  image  of 
the  Saviour's  passion,  42. 

Crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  255. 

Cup,  sacramental,  use  of,  to  all,  enjoined  by  the  Scriptural  expres- 
sions, 427 — restricted  to  the  priesthood  by  the  Popish  interpreta- 
tion, ib. — refused  by  the  Manicheans,  430— enjoined  by  Leo, 
Golasius,  and  Urban,  430,  1 — and  by  Pascal,  432. 

Cursing,  specimens  of  the  Pontifical  art  of,  84. 

Cyprian,  supremacy  bestowed  on  him  by  Gregory,  and  others,  174. 

D 

Damian,  (Cardinal)  introduces  the  practice  of  self-flagellation,  37. 

Dead,  prayer  for  the,  remarks  on,  511. 

Decretals,  false,  publication  of,  about  the  year  800,  aided  the 
usurpation  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  178 — this  fabrication  displays 
in  a  strong  light  the  variations  of  Romanism,  ib.— countenanced 
by  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  ib. — its  genuineness  and  authenticity 
generally  admitted  from  the  ninth  century  till  the  Reformation, 
ib. — ^list  of  authors  who  have  admitted  its  forgery,  ib. 

Definitions,  pontifical  as  well  as  synodal,  have  been  misunderstood 
and  subjected  to  contradictory  interpretations,  208. 

Deivirilian  operation,  what,  339. 

Demi-Eutychians,  who  so  denominated,  62. 

Dens,  Dr.  his  system  of  theology  fraught  with  the  most  revolting 
principles  of  persecution,  274 — its  Catholicism  and  morality 
acknowledged,  in  whole,  and  in  part,  by  the  Popish  clergy  and 
people,  275^ — ^unanimously  agreed  by  the  Popish  prelacy  to  be  the 
best  work  and  safest  guide  for  the  Irish  clergy,  ib. — remai'ka 
CD,  54L 
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D^tionrf  Kinm:  difference  of  opinion  respectine  the  Pope*. 

power  of;  210--depoeirion  <rf  continental  Borereigns,  211— n»de 

an  article  of  faith,  228.  ° 

Diainper  synod  of:  its  statement  of  the  distinctions  which  discrimi- 

Mtod  bynanism  from  Popery.  64, 65_inTalidatcs  the  oaths  taken 

by  the  Indian  Christiana,  285. 
Dionywns,  Bishop  of  Corinth,  decisire  testimony  of,  to  the  marriaire 

of  the  pnesthood  in  his  day,  530,  ^^ 

^^"?',?f^^''  **^  Alexandria,  presides  in  the  EphesiaB 
council,  316--hw  cruelty  to  Flavian.  318— excommunicato  Leo, 
320-is  anathematized  by  him,  ib.-a  few  of  his  practical  foible.! 

"^^B^^l^^^r  T"'  ""  ^"•"''  "  wen  as  the 

Bissensions,  ecclesiastical,  309. 

Dissimilarity  of  the  Son  malntamed  by  the  Arians,  299. 
d^^'s^S  **'  ^'*™~*'*""»™'  recourse  had  to  by  many  of  the 

^flT!!^nof  *4  J""  *'?™''  **»  ««""  P**™"  ""d  example  of  self- 
flayellation,  38— makes  several  improvements  in  it,  ib. 

««."'"' fT^*?'  **^^**  Inquisition,  268-weU  qualified  for  his 
oflice  of  Inquisitor-General,  ib.— proofe  of  his  inhumanity,  259. 
Dominicans,  their  dispute  with  the  Jesuits.  368.  ^ 

Dnthehn,  story  of  as  related  by  Bede  and  Bellarmine,  493. 
Uuelhng.  d6cree  of  the  ComncU  of  Trent  against.  233. 

!S:.r'.i^*"**li!!T.'"^  veneration,  to  be  paid  to  the  statues  of 
aamts  and  martyn,  459. 

^ti2^;^n:i'"^^***"  *"  Dr.  Wake  to  omit  the  word  Tiunsubstaa- 
LSdy^STl^r^s!'"'^^  ^'  *«  ^"-»  -<i  ^  -o  the 

Dn^'h*^:  ^^i*"-"  ^P**?*4  «=«•»'«»»  with  the  Devil,  40. 
»S  r.^-*^*, £^'^*""r •  ^««»  »  French  in  1661  and  in  Dutch 
and  Latm  m  1581,  confirmed  in  a  national  Synod  1579,  27. 


E 
Ecclesiastical  dissensums,  309. 


,^«!.^  **I  Exposition  of  Faith,  publication  of  by  Hemclius,  343- 
SfSt^/^v^if  ^?^*^""^'"'  ""^  Eutychianism,  ib.— teaches 
?„  f^^ °*^  *®  Mediator's  will,  ib.-and interdictsdl  controv^Ly 
nrpW  ^K  ?"'''J^~'?''*»^®**  ^y  *»»«  oriental  patriarchs  and 
Ssto^'s.  3^"*  '^^  "  **^«'-«'*  ^™»  *«    Tyje   issued    by 

pfci^^f  of  England  his  portrait  of  the  British  clergy,  667. 
C"i;„fe  ''"^P  of  Canterbury,  his  curious  trea^'ent  of  . 

vF^A   .u     ^A  "^^  ''°""»'"*  ''•™  to  unchaslity.  39. 
vow  J- 1.  K'"f  T""'  *.^''«**  ''y  »  Roman  Council  from  a 

i^^;%t  '•*'  "'^''  *^  ^^"  «*""«  «'•"'  *•»«  tombs  of  th: 
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Election,  controversy  on,  little  agitated  till  the  sixteenth  century, 
365 — unconditional,  advocated  by  the  Rhemists,  366. 

Electoral  Variations  as  to  tho  Pontifical  succession,  74. 

Elements,  sacramental,  accounted  signs,  figures,  and  emblems,  396 
—398 — retain  their  own  nature  and  substance,  398 — nourish  the 
human  body,  399. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  deposed  by  Pius  the  Fourth,  225— oath  of 
allegiance  to  her  annulled  by  Pius  the  Fourth,  284. 

English  Confession,  edited  in  the  Synod  of  London  in  1562,  and 
printed  by  the  authority  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1571,  27. 

Enus,  story  of,  as  told  by  Matthew  Paris,  494. 

Ephesian  council,  in  449,  reverses  the  Byzantine  decree  concerning 
Eutychianism,  316— what  this  synod  has  been  denominated,  ib. — 
validity  of,  319. 

Epiphanins,  remarks  on  his  character  as  an  historian  and  logician, 
546 — ^blunder  of,  on  the  subject  of  matrimony,  547 — ^his  silly 
address  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  ib. 

Episcopacy :  in  its  proper  sense,  incompatible  with  the  apostleship, 
70 — a  bishop's  authority  being  limited  to  a  city  or  nation,  but  an 
apostle's  commission  extending  to  the  whole  world,  ib. 

Erasmus,  (Des.)  his  opinion  of  transubstantiation,  406-— of  half- 
communion,  432. 

Eugenius,  see  Condalmerio. 

Eusebius  of  Dorylaeum,  arraigns  Eutyches  for  heresy,  315 — anathe- 
matized by  the  council  of  Ephesus,  316. 

Eatyches,  superior  of  a  Byzantine  convent,  his  faith,  312— originator 
of  Eutychianism,  ib. — ^how  characterized  by  Leo  and  Petavius, 
ib. — declared  guilty  of  heresy  and  blasphemy  by  a  council  at 
Constantinople,  315 — ^pronounced  orthodox,  and  reinstated  by  the 
Ephesian  synod,  317. 

Eutychianism,  a  verbal  heresy,  313 — ^its  prior  existence,  314— 
denominated  monophysitism,  ib. — see  Monophysitism. 

Exposition  of  Faith,  see  Ecthesis. 

Extreme  unction,  not  a  sacrament,  64 — variations  on  its  effects,  441 
— a  variation  from  Scriptm*al  unction,  443 — and  from  tradition,  as 
well  as  from  Revelation,  451 — ^traditional  evidence  for,  452— 
history  of,  455. 

P 

Faith,  confessions  of,  25,  &c. — act  of,  convicted,  sentenced  to,  by 
the  Inquisition,  261 — violation  of,  277 — taught  by  Romish 
Doctors,  278,  &c. — by  popes,  280 — ^by  councils,  284. 

Faithlessness,  one  of  the  filthy  elements  of  Romish  superstition,  277. 

Fanny,  Sister,  account  of  her  crucifixion,  42. 

Fathers :  who  have  been  denominated,  46 — ^their  errors  and  igno- 
rance have  been  acknowledged  by  Erasmus  and  Du  Pin,  47 — 
post-Nicene  may  be  consigned  to  the  Vatican,  to  rot  with  the 
lumber  of  a  thousand  years,  ib. — ante-Nicene  exhibit  a  view  of 
Protestantism  in  all  its  prominent  traits,  ib. 

"Feed  my  sheep:"  torture  by  Bellarmine  and  others  of  thq 
admonition,  169. 
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Felicity,  Sister,  sufiers  crucifixion  for  the  sake  of  ezbibiting  a  liTing 
image  of  the  Saviour's  passion,  42. 

Felix,  Pope,  elected  by  the  Arian  faction  in  the  room  of  Liberius, 
74-— at  leneth  oyerthrown,  retires  to  his  estate  at  Ponto  and  dies, 
75— canonized  and  worshipped,  ib. 

Flagellation,  called  hj  Baromus  '*  a  laudable  usage,"  36— recom- 
mended also  by  the  Roman  Breviary  and  various  Pontiffs,  37— 
adopted  by  the  monks  in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  ib. — not 
peculiar  to  men  and  women,  but,  it  seems,  Satan  himself  enjoyed 
nis  share  of  the  amusement,  40— names  of  those  who  have  used 
it,  37,  sq. 

Flavian,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  condemned  and  assassinated 
for  his  monophysitism,  318. 

Florence,  council  of,  rejected  by  the  French,  130. 

Formosus,  in  893  gains  the  Pontifical  throne  by  bribery,  78 — guilty 
of  peijury,  ib. 

Formulary,  see  Type. 

Fornication,  clerical  fornication  preferred  to  matrimony,  559— 
practised  by  pontiffs,  councils,  and  clergy,  569-574. 

Fortunatian  constrains  Liberius  to  the  subscription  of  heresy,  303. 

Frances,  Sister,  curious  comedy  enacted  by  her  of  burning  die 
gown  off  her  back,  42. 

Francis,  St^lan  adc^ted  by,  to  preserve  continence,  535. 

Francis  I.  King  of  France,  enacts  laws  against  the  French  Protest- 
ants, and  causes  many  Lutherans  to  suffer  maityrdom,  he  himself 
being  present  at  the  execution,  267. 

Francis  II.  Kine  of  France,  absolved  by  Clement  VII.  from  a  treaty 
which  he  had  formed  in  Spain,  286. 

Francisca,  St.  uses  frequent  self-fiagellation,  37. 

Francon,  see  Boniface  VII. 

Frankfort,  'council  of,  exhibited  a  representation  of  the  western 
clergy  from  England,  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  128. 

Frederic  III.,  Elector  Palatine,  issues  a  formulary  in  1576,  26. 

Free-will,  controversy  on,  little  agitated  from  the  ninth  till  the  six- 
teendi  century,  365. 

French  clerg^y,  profligacy  of,  571. 

French  confession  of  ftuth,  drawn  up  at  Paris  in  1559,  27 — ^per- 
«sented  by  Beza  to  Charles  DL  ib. 

Friar  Matthew,  his  adventure,  39. 

Fullo,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  impiety  of,  329 — maintains  the  Enty- 
chian  theory,  ib, — adds  a  supplement  to  the  Trisagion,  or  sacred 
hymn,  ib. — banished  by  Zeno,  but  again  restored  to  his  patriarch- 
ate, 330 — ^how  denominated  by  Felix,  331. 

G 

G^ge  (Thos.)   author  of  the  Survey,  vehat  proselyted  him  from 

Romanism,  424. 
Gklasius,  Pope,  enacts  that  the  sacrament  should  be  celebrated  in 

both  kinds,  431— observation  of,  on  the  Manicheans,  430. 
€^ndve  (Robt  de)  see  Clement  XI. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  allusion  to  his  story  of  the  Trojan  Brutus,  72. 
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Crorman  clergy,  profligacy  of,  569. 

God :  supposed  equality  of  the  Pope  with,  157 — ^his  works  as  well  as 
name  ascribed  to  the  pope,  159 — alleged  superiority  of  the  pope 
to,  159-169 — his  omnipotence  had  recourse  to  by  the  patrons  of 
transubstantiation,  419. 

Godric,  an  English  hermit,  remedy  of,  to  preserve  continence,  535. 

Gottescalcus,  a  monk  distinguished  for  his  learning,  maintains  the 
system  of  predestination,  and  particular  redemption,  and  of 
election  and  reprobation,  362 — is  opposed  by  Raban  (which  see) 
363 — is  tried  in  the  council  of  Mentz,  and  condemned  for  heresy, 
ib. — is  next  tried  in  the  council  of  Quiercy  and  convicted  of  con- 
tumacy and  heresy,  ib. — is  deposed,  scourged  and  thrown  into 
prison,  364. 

Grace,  controversy  on,  little  agitated  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  365. 

Gratian  fJohn)  see  Gregory  VI, 

Great  Western  Schism,  began  in  1378,  and  continued  for  half  a 
century,  81-93. 

Greek  Church :  its  religion  that  of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia, 
58— does  not  agree  in  all  thinc^s  with  modem  Protestants,  ib. — 
as  it  continued  longest  in  conjunction  with  the  Latin,  so  it  has 
imbibed  most  corruption,  ib.— opposes,  however,  Papal  usurpa- 
tion, denies  the  Romish  to  be  the  true  church,  and  condemns  the 
dogmas  of  purgatory,  supererogation,  half-communion,  human 
merit,  clerical  celibacy,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  restricting  the 
circulation  of  the  Bible,  58-59. 

Greeks,  their  dispute^ with  the  Latins  on  monothehtism,  343,  sqq. 

Gregory  II.  [Marcel]  pope,  715,  introduces  dissension  between 
R^man  emperors  and  Roman  pontiffs,  186 — authorizes  bigamy, 
521 — errors  of,  in  making  David  bring  the  brazen  serpent  and 
the  holy  ark  into  the  Jewish  temple,  425 — and  representing  Qzias 
as  the  breaker  of  the  brazen  serpent,  ib. 

Gregory,  VI.  (John  Gradan)  (1045)  purchases  the  papacy  from 
Benedict,  Silvester  and  John,  80. 

Gregory  VII.  [Hildebrand]  1073,  obtains  the  papacy  by  force  and 
bribery,  111 — his  character,  ib. — prescribes  a  form  of  belief  on 
the  subject  of  trapsubstantiation,  31^-6ubjected  not  only  the 
church,  but  the  state,  and  monopolized  both  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal power,  155 — the  first  who  attempted  the  degradation  of  civil 
potentates,  217 — his  description  of  monarchy,  ib. — asserts  his 
authority  to  dissolve  the  oath  of  fealty,  280 — absolves  oil  Chris- 
tians from  their  oath  to  the  Empei'or  Henry,  284 — succeeds  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  suppression  of  priestly  marriage,  557— openly 
accused  of  fornication,  adultery  and  incest,  532 — his  opinion  on 
the  site  of  purgatory,  492. 

Gregory  IX.  [Hugolin]  pope,  1227,  declares  that  none  should  keep 
faith  with  the  person  who  opposed  Gt)d  and  the  saints,  281 — 
absolves  from  their  oath  all  who  had  sworn  fealty  to  Frederic,  the 
Roman  emperor,  285. 

Gregory  XI.  [Peter  Roger]  pope,  1370,  restores  the  papal  court  to 
Rome,  afler  its  having  been  continued  at  Avignon  for  seventy 
years,  81  • 
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QregoTj  Nazianzen,  remaik  of,  on  the  contentions  of  the  clergy  in 
synods,  310 — ^resigns  and  retires  through  an  aversion  to  the  alter* 
cations  of  the  ecclesiastics,  ib. 

Guide,  a  Dominican  persecutor,  wrote  in  the  Tolosan  Chronicle,  51 

Guise,  Duke  of,  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  entrusted  to 
him,  270. 

H 

Hsedio,  accompanies  Zuinglius  to  the  conference  at  Marpurg,  29. 

Half-Communion,  see  Communion  in  one  kind. 

Hedwig,  Duchess  of  Silesia  and  Great  Poland,  uses  self-flagrellation 
to  an  unusual  degree,  38. 

Helvetian  Confession,  issued  in  1536  at  Basil,  26 — this  enlarged  and 
improved  again  published  in  1566, 27. 

Henoticon,  or  edict  of  union,  published  by  Zeno,  334 — its  desi^  to 
conciliate  the  paitisans  of  Monophysitism  and  Catholicism,  ib.^- 
subject  of  it,  ib. — augments  the  evil  it  was  designed  to  remedy, 
335-— treatment  it  met  with,  ib.— dififerences  of  opinion  as  to  its 
orthodoxy,  ib. 

Henricians,  held  nearly  the  same  dogmas  as  the  Calvinists,  55. 

Henry  II.  King  of  England,  despatches  messengers  to  Adrian  IV. 
requesting  his  permission  to  invade  Ireland,  which  is  transferred 
to  him,  222 — ^his  persecution  of  the  Waldenses,  249. 

Henry  II,  King  of  France,  indulges  his  taste  in  viewing  the  expiring 
struggles  of  his  heretical  subjects  in  the  pangs  of  dissolution,  268. 

Henry  VIII.  King  of  England,  withdraws  from  the  papal  juHsdic- 
tion,  224 — ^is  excommunicated  and  deposed,  &c.  by  Paul  the 
Third,  ib.  • 

Heraclius,  publishes  the  Ecthesis  or  Exposition  of  Faith,  343. 

Heresy,  persecution  of,  245. 

Higgins,  Dr.  his  assertion  in  the  Maynooth  examination,  that  no 
pontiff  defined  for  the  belief  of  the  faithful,  that  the  pontifical 
power  of  dethroning  kings  was  fbunded  on  divine  light,  227. 

Hilary,  remark  of,  on  the  variety  of  confessions  among  the  Roman- 
ists, 310 — ^tbe  severest  satirist  in  this  age  on  the  variations  of 
popery,  ib. 

Hildebrand,  see  Gregory  VII. 

Hincmar,  a  French  bishop,  advocates  in  865  the  canons  of  Nicea 
and  Sardica,  and  explodes  the  novelty  of  the  decretals,  ISO. 

Hugolin,  see  Gregory  IX. 

Holy  Ghost,  sin  against,  observations  on,  500. 

Honorius  patronized  Arianism,  Pelagianism,  and  Monothelitism,  102. 

Host,  the,  pretended  miracles  respecting,  417. 

Huss,  John,  summoned  to  the  city  of  Constance  on  a  charge  of 
heresy,  288 — ^his  safety  and  return  guaranteed  by  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  ib. — was  tried,  however,  condemned  and  burnt,  ib.— 
his  magnanimity,  ib. 

Hyperdulia,  or  intermediate  worship,  469. 

I 

Icouolatrians,  a  faction  of  the  Gi*eeks,  devoted  to  the  use  of  images, 
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IcODOclasm,  edict  in  favour  of,  issued  in  726,  216. 

Iconoclasts,  a  faction  of  the  Greeks,  481. 

Images,  not  t6  be  venerated,  65-^introduction  of,  into  the  churchy 
470. 

Image-worship,  thi'ee  systems,  467^one  allows  the  use  of  images, 
but  rejects  their  worship,  ib. — the  second  honour  images  with 
inferior  worship,  458 — the  third  prefer  the  same  adoration  to  the 
representation  as  to  the  represented,  4d9-^iflrerent  systems  of 
image-worship,  460 — ^image-worship  a  variation  from  scriptural 
authority,  ana  from  Jewish  and  Christian  antiquity,  461 — also 
from  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  466 — oretended  miraculous  proo& 
of,  ib.— progress  of,  471-2 — opposed  by  the  Emperor  Leo,  474 — 
condemned  by  the  Byzantine  council,  476 — ^patronized  by  Irene, 
478 — variations  in  the  East  on,  486. 

Incest,  committal  of,  by  the  Romish  priests,  556. 

In  Coena,  bull  of,  issued  by  Paul  V.  in  1567,  subject  of,  234. 

Incomprehensibility  to  be  distinguished  from  impossibility,  419. 

India,  from  time  immemorial  contained  a  church  which  was  un- 
known to  the  rest  of  Christendom,  66 — and  which  held  the  same 
theology  that  was  promulgated  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  ib. 

Indian,  parallel  between  and  Christian,  421. 

Infallibility :  impossibility  of,  197 — moral  impossibility  of,  207 — 
ecclesiastical,  absurdity  of,  195 — ^pontifical,  its  object,  189 — its 
form,  190 — its  uncertainty,  191 — ^pontifical  and  synodal,  193 — 
absurdity  of,  195 — infallibility  would  require  a  continued  miracle 
and  personal  inspiration,  209. 

Innocent  I.  pope,  (402)  first  sent  a  missionary  expedition  against  the 
Albigenses,  255, 

Innocent  III.  [Card.  LothaireJ  pope,  1198,  discovered  the  popedom 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  171 — according  to  him,  the  firmament 
mentioned  by  the  Jewish  legislator  signifies  the  church,  ib. — and 
the  greater  Hght  denotes  the  pontifical  authority,  the  less,  repre- 
sents the  royal  power,  ib. — seems  to  outrival  Gregory  in  usurpa- 
tion and  tyranny,  186 — obtains  the  three  great  objects  of  his 
pursuit,  sacerdotal  sovereign^,  regal  monarchy,  and  doromion 
over  kings,  ib. — divests  King  John  of  England,  223-^proclaims  a 
crusade  against  the  Albieenses,  256. 

Innocent  IV.  pope,  1243,  his  treatment  of  the  Albigenses,  248. 

Innocent  X.,  [Card.  Panfili]  pope,  1644,  declares  that  the  Roman 
pontiff  could  invalidate  civil  contracts  or  oaths  made  by  the 
friends  of  Catholicism  with  the  patrons  of  heresy,  281. 

Innocent  XI.  [Bened.  Odescalchi]  pope,  1676,  patronizes  the  parti- 
sans of  Jansenism,  373 — ^retracts  me  decisions  of  former  pontiffs 
and  displays  the  variations  of  Romanism,  ib. 

Inquisition,  who  the  inventor  of,  258 — where  first  established,  260 
— admitted  all  kinds  of  evidence,  ib.— cruelties  of,  261 — driven 
out  of  many  kingdoms,  262— encouraged  by  the  Romish  clergy, 
ib.— evidences  the  deepest  malignly  of  human  nature,  ib.— 
accounted  by  Paul  IV.  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  papacy,  265. 

Inquisitor,  contrast  between,  and  the  Messiah,  240. 

IntinctioD,  a  mutilation  of  Uie  sacrament,  of  what  it  consisted,  434, 
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Intolerance,  •a  manifest  innovation  on  the  usage  of  antiquity,  and 
one  of  the  variations  of  Romanism,  240. 

Irenseus,  attacks  the  errors  of  his  day,  33. 

Irene,  Empress,  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  community 
'  ascribed  to  her  by  Paulus,  the  Byzantine  patriarch,  175— her 
cruelty  and  character,  478. 

Ireland :  maintains  its  independency  on  the  Pope  still  longer  than 
England,  182 — ^rejects  the  papal  supremacy,  and  indeed  all 
foreign  domination,  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  ib. — wai 
for  many  ages  a  school  of  learning  for  the  European  nations,  ib. 
— ^but  the  Danish  army  invading  her,  darkness  literary  and  moral 
succeeded  and  prepared  the  way  for  Romanism,  ib. — transfened 
by  Adrian  IV.  to  Henry  II.,  221. 

Italian  Clergy,  profligacy  of,  57  L 


J 

Jacob,  different  interpretations  of  his  worshipping  God,  as  mm« 
tioned  in  Heb.  xi.  26,  463,  &c. 

Jacob  or  Zanzal,  the  restorer  of  the  denomination  called  Jacobites, 
313. 

Jacobites  or  Monophysites,  diffused  through  Syria,  Mesopotamia* 
Armenia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  60 — ^reject  supremacy, 
purgatory,  transubstantiation,  half-commimion,  auriculs^  confes- 
sion, extreme  unction,  the  Latin  Liturgy,  and  the  seven  sacraments, 
61-^0  not  confound  the  godhead  and  manhood  of  the  Son,  ib., 
313 — ^whence  denominated,  312. 

James  I.  oath  of  allegiance  to,  papal  bull  against,  235. 

Jansenists,  their  dispute  with  the  Jesuits,  369— effects  of  their 
controversy,  379. 

Jansenius,  publishes  his  work,  styled  **  Augustine,''  369. 

Jerome,  trepanned  by  the  mockery  of  a  safe  conduct,  goes  to  Con- 
stance for  the  purpose  of  supporting  John  Huss,  and  is,  like  him, 
burnt,  288 — ^his  heroism,  289. 

Jesuits,  in  general  would  extend  infallibility  both  to  questions  of 
right  and  of  fact,  189— defend  Molina's  '  Middle  Science,'  367— 
their  controversy  with  the  Dominicans,  368 — and  with  the  Jan- 
seniBts,  369-371 — sink  into  disrepute  and  are  expelled  from  the 
French  kingdom  for  dishonesty  m  trade  and  immorality,  379. 

Jesus  Christ,  in  the  theology  of  Christian  antiquity  united  in  one 
person,  both  deity  and  humanity,  311 — difference  of  opinion 
respecting  his  natures,  312 — see  also.  Son  of  God. 

Joan,  Pope,  her  reign  circulated  without  contradiction  till  the  era 
of  the  Reformation,  73. 

Joanna,  Queen  of  Naples :  deposed  by  Urban,  82— betrayed  and 
murdered  by  Charles,  King  of  Naples,  and  Urban,  85. 

John  XII.  (Octavian)  pope,  955 — surpasses  all  his  predecessors  in 
crime,  109 — is  deposed  by  the  Roman  council,  but  afterwards 
regains  the  Holy  See,  ib. — being  caught  in  adultery,  is  killed,  ib. 

John  XIV.,  Pope,  (984)  succeeds  Boniface  VII.  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  latter,  111 — ^is,  however,  imprisoned  by  Boniface,  wno  had 
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regained  the  papal  chair,  and  dies  of  starradon  in  the  castle  of 
Angelo,  ib. — ^nis  body  exposed  at  the  castle  gate,  ib. 

John  XXII.  Pope,  (1316)  distinguished  for  patronising  heresy,  105 
^—denied  the  admission  of  disembodied  souls  into  the  beatific 
vision  of  God  during  their  intermediate  state  between  death  and 
the  resurrection,  ib^ — ^his  belief  concerning  the  spirits  of  the  just» 
ib. — sends  a  mission  to  the  Parisian  faculty  t%  effect  their  prose- 
lytism  to  his  system,  106. 

John  XXIII.  Balthasar  Cossa,  Pope,  1410,  exceeds  all  his  prede*  • 
cessors  in   enormity,  114— atrocity  of  his  life  ascertained  and 
published  by  the  general  Council  of  Constance  after  a  tedious 
trial,  ib. — ^his  character,  114,  116. 

John,  king  of  England,  divested  of  his  kingdom  by  Innocent  the 

Third,  223— excommunicated,  ib. — submits  to  the  pontiff^  and 
delivers  up  his  crown  to  Pandolph,  the  Pope's  nuncio,  224. 

Jonas,  Justus,  accompanies  Luther  to  the  conference  at  Marpurg,  29. 

Juliana,  St.  her  contest  with  Satan,  40. 

Julius  II.  (1503)  succeeds  Alexander  VI.  in  the  papacv  and  in 
iniquity,  119— his  character,  ib. — ^grants  a  pardon  of  all  sins  to 
any  person,  who  would  murder  an  individual  of  the  French 
nation,  ib. 

K 

Keys:  donation  of  the,  mentioned  by  St  Matthew,  adduced  by 
some  writers  in  proof  of  the  supremacy,  a  topic  of  diversified 
opinion  among  the  friends  of  Romanism,  168 — the  ancients 
however,  and  many  learned  modems  in  the  Romish  communion, 
ascribe  the  reception  of  the  keys  to  the  universal  church,  ib. 

Rings,  deposition  of  by  popes,  210 — sanctioned  by  eight  Roman 
Councils,  229 — dethronement  of  taught  by  the  popes,  227 — ^made 
an  article  of  faith,  229. 

Koran,  the,  Mohammed  assisted  in  the  composition  of^  by  an  apos- 
tatized Christian  and  a  temporizing  Jew,  516. 

L 

Languedoc,  devastation  of,  by  the  holy  warriors,  257. 

Lateran,  fourth  council  of,  enacted  formal  regulations  for  the 
dethronement  of  refractory  kinffs,  229 — surpassed  all  its  prede- 
cessors in  severity,  251 — freed  the  subjects  of  such  sovereigns  as 
embraced  heresy  from  their  fealty,  286— twelfth  general  council 
has,  in  latter  days,  occasioned  a  wonderful  diversity  of  opinion, 
128 — ^its  canons  whence,  extracted,  129 — fifth  council  of,  dis- 
claimed by  the  French,  130. 

Latins,  their  dispute  with  the  Ghreeks  on  Monothelitism  and  the 
Exposition  of  Heraclius,  343. 

Latria,  or  supreme  adoration,  458 — to  whom  due,  according  to  the 
schoolmen,  459. 

Lavaur,  storming  and  taking  of,  in  1211,  horrors  attending,  257. 

Lenzuoll,  see  Alexander  VI. 

Leo  IX.  (Brunon)  pope,  1049,  represents  the  church  as  built  on  the 
rock,  which  is  Emmanuel,  as  well  as  on  Peter  or  Cephas,  168. 
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Leo  X.  (JoHn  de  Medici)  1513,  pope,  succeeds  Julius  IL  in  the 

papacy,  and  in  enormity,  119— orders  all  to  shun  Luther  and  his 

adherents,  265. 
Liberius,  pope,  352 — opposes  Arianism  for  a  time,  74 — ^banished  by 

the   Emperor  Constantius,  ib. — signs  the  Arian  creed,  and  is 

recalled  from  banishment,  ib. — ^proofs  of  his  Arianism,  302. 
Linus :  represented  by  Eusebius,  Irenaeus,  Ruffinus,  &c.  as  the  first 

Roman  bishop,  who  exercised  the  Roman  prelacy,  70 — at  tho 

present  day,  however,  accounted  by  Greeks  and  Latins  the  second 

pontiff,  73. 
Literature,  diffusion  of,  change  effected  by,  273. 
Liturgies,  ancient,  different  forms  of  prayers  contained  in  them,  513. 
Lord's  Supper,  elements  accounted  signs,  figures,  and  emblems. 

396-7 — ^retain  their  own  nature  and  substance,  398 — nourish  the 

human  body,  399. 
Lothaire,  Cardinal,  see  Innocent  III. 

Louvain,  university  of,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  its  Jesuitism,  274. 
Lucius  III.  fulminates  anathemas  against  the  Waldenees,  248. 
Luther,  Martin,  his  pertinacity  on  the  subject  of  consubstantiation 

awakened  a  series  of  noisy,  useless  disputation,  29 — ^his  hostiUty 

to  Zuinglianism  oiYen  overrated,  ib. — ^his  answer  to  Henry  die 

Eighth,  475. 
Lutherans :  renoimce  th^  absurdity  of  consubstantiation,  30 — and 

unite  with  the  Calvinists,  ib.— conference  between  them  and  the 

Zuinglians  in  1559.  at  Marpurg,  29. 
Lyons,  general  council  of,  pronounced  sentence    of   deposition 

against  Frederic  the  Secona,  229 — absolves  his  vassals  from  their 

oath  of  fealty,  286— this  council  rejected  by  the  French,  129 — 

profligacy  of,  571. 

M 
Macarius,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  expelled   from  the  ^ixth  general 

council  of  Constantinople,  as  a  monothelite,  348. 
Maccabees,  book  of,  uncanonical,  and  deficient  in  morality,  511 — 

observations  on,  512. 
Macgeoghegan  (Mr.)  his  opinion  of  the  Bull  of  Adrian  the  Fourth, 

transferring  Ireland  to  Henry  the  Second,  222. 
Mahomet,  see  Mohammed. 
Manducation  of  the  sacramental  elements,  421. 
Manicheans,  the  first  who  practised  half-communion,  430— expelled 

by  Leo  the  First,  431 — observation  of  Pope  Gelasius  on  them,  ib. 
Manna,  in  the  wilderness,  said  by  the  Romanist  divines,  in  a  general 

congregation  at  Trent,  to  prefigui*e  the  sacramental  bread,  426. 
Marcel,  see  Gregory  II. 

Margaret,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  uses  self-flagellation,  39. 
Mariana,  John,  eulogizes  persecutions  and  the  inquisition,  263— his 

delineation  of  the  moral  traits  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  203. 
Marozia,  mistress    to  Sergius   III.  with  her  mother  Theodora^ 

assumes  in  a  great  measure  the  whole  administration  of  the 

church,  109. 
Marpurg :  conference  in  1529,  between  the  Lutherans  and  Zuing* 

liana  at,  29. 
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Marriage,  its  inflaence  on  mankind,  542. — See  also  Matrimony. 

Mary,  Sister,  suffers  cracifixion,  bnt  wanting  faith  or  fortitude,  ia 
taken  down  in  less  than  an  hour,  42. 

Mary,  Queen  of  England,  professes  her  resolution  to  support 
Catholicism,  and  to  eradicate  error  and  heresy,  272 — ^her  death 
the  only  favor  she  ever  conferred  on  her  unfortunate  and  perse- 
cuted subjects,  273. 

Mary,  Virgin,  absurd  eulogies  of,  547 — ^invoeation,  intercession,  and 
holy-days  of,  proscribed  by  Constantine,  478-^images  of,  adorned 
the  altar,  and  edified  the  &ithful,  467. 

Mass,  mummery  of  the,  a  ludicrous  spectacle,  434. 

Materialism,  hateful  and  degrading  doctrine  of,  patronized  by  the 
councils  of  Nice,  Vienna,  and  the  Lateran,  200. 

Matrimony,  no  sacrament,  65 — among  the  Israelitiish  clergy 
amounted  in  one  sense,  to  a  command,  528— -examples  and  pre- 
cepts in  favor  of^  lefb  by  the  apostles,  529 — ^vituperation  of;  by 
popish  doctors,  539. 

Matthew,  Friar,  his  adventure  with  a  young  nymph,  39. 

Meaux,  bishop  of,  see  Bossuet,  (J.  B.) 

Medici,  (Catharine  de)  plans  ua  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's 
day,  270. 

Medici,  (John  de)  see  Leo  X. 

Medici,  (J.  A.  de)  see  Pius  IV. 

Blelancthon  accompanies  Luther  to  the  conference  at  Marpurg,  29. 

Melun.  synod  of,  for  what  purpose  convened^  145. 

Merinaol,  massacre  of,  executed  by  the  president  Oppeda,  268. 

"  Middle  Science,"  a  theory  by  which  Molina  attempted  to  reconcile 
divine  grace  and  free-will,  367. 

Miletius,  supremacy  bestowed  on  him  by  Gregory  and  others,  174, 

Militia  of  Jesus,  who  so  called,  258— called  also  the  militia  of 
Dominic,  the  warriors  of  the  captain  of  salvation,  in  Italy  the 
knights  of  the  inquisition,  and  in  Spain  the  familiars  of  the  holy 
office,  ib. 

Milennium,  exploded  bot&  by  the  Romish  and  reformed,  47. 

Mind,  actions  of  the,  signified  by  those  of  the  body,  in  scripture,  387. 

MingreHdns,  belong  to  the  Greek  church,  and  appear  to  disbelieve 
transubstantiation,  59. 

Miracles,  pretendedi,  to  support  transubstantiation,  416. 

Mirandula,  his  picture  of  the  immorality  of  the  Romish  church,  204. 

Missions  for  the  purpose  of  proselydsm,  supported  on  an  extensive 
scale  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  179. 

Mohammed,  assisted  in  the  composition  of  the  Koran,  it  is  believed, 
by  an  apdstatized  Christian  and  a  temporizing  Jew,  516. 

Molina,  (John)  publishes  his  '  Concord  of  Ghrace  and  Free-Will,' 
367 — attempts  to  reconcile  divine  grace  and  free-will  by  'the 
Middle  Science,'  ib. 

Molinism,  its  Catholicism,  dec,  vouched  for  by  the  oniversity  of 
Alcala,  367 — ^proscribed  by  the  university  of  Salamanca,  ib. 

Molinos,  ^John)  see  Molina. 

Monastenesy  how  characterised  by  the  council  of  Cologne,  560. 
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Monks,  absurcl  domoiistration  that  they  ftre  angelB,  and  therefor* 
proper  rainisters  of  the  gospel,  44— euppression,  of  477. 

Monophysites,  or  Jacobites,  diTided  into  Asiatics  and  Africans,  and 
difi\i8ed  through  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Egypt,  Nubia, 
and  Abyssinia,  60 — their  doctrines,  61. 

Monophysitism,  no  novelty,  314— only  a  nominal  or  rerbal  heresy, 
ib. — its  prior  existence,  ib.— condemned  by  the  Byzantine  councfl, 
315— approTed  by  .the  Ephesian  council,  316— three  creeds  on 
the  subject  of,  passed  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  322 — state  of, 
after  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  327. 

Monothelitism,  ascribed  only  one  will  and  one  operation  to  the  Son 
of  Ood,  339— its  author,  ib. — its  eeneral  reception,  340 — sup- 
ported by  the  Roman  emperor,  and  by  the  Antiochian,  Alexan- 
drian, Byzantine,  and  Roman  patriarchs,  lb.  et  sfq. — ^its  degradation 
from  Catholicism  to  heresy,  343 — ^its  second  triumph,  347 — synodal 
decision  against  it  by  the  sixth  general  council  of  Constantinople, 
ib. — ^its  total  overthrow,  351 — ^its  temporary  revival,  ib.-^iti 
universal  extinction,  353. 

Hontanism,  rivals  the  fanaticism  of  Swedenborgianism,  34. 

Hontfort,  Earl  of,  army  against  the  Albigenses  led  by,  256 — liia 
character,  ib. 

Moral  variations  of  the  popedom,  107. 

Mussulmen  adopted  the  idea  of  purgatorian  punishment,  in  all  pro- 
bability, frxmi  the  popish  and  Jewish  systems,  516. 

Mythology,  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Scandinavian  jxhibit 
some  faint  traces  of  the  Trinity,  296. 

N 

Nativity,  Sister,  Revelations  of,  recommended  by  Rayment,  Hodson, 
Bruning,  and  Milner,  36 — her  visions,  ib — self-flagellation  the 
amusement  of  her  leisure  hours,  ib. 

Nestoriaivi :  overspread  Asiatic  Turkey,  Arabia,  Persia,  Taitary, 
India,  and  China,  60 — their  churches  represented  by  Cosmas  as 
infiirfte  or  unnumbered,  ib. — said  to  divide  the  person  of  the  Son, 
bat  this  controversy  a  mere  dispute  about  words,  62. 

Vestorius,  accused  of  denying  our  Lord's  humanity,  and  of  renew- 
ing the  errors  of  Chiosticism  and  Apollinarianism,  312. 

New  Jerusalem,  its  foundations,  the  names  of  the  tvrelve  apostles^ 
167. 

NicsBa,  council  of,  the  first  general  council,  the  most  celebrated 
congress  of  antiquity,  298 — assembled  to  settle  the  Triliitarian 
controversy,  ib, — proceeding's  of  the  second,  479-80— condemned 
at  Frankfort,  483— decree  of  the  Parisian  council  respectingy 
484-5. 

Nicea,  canons  of,  advocated  by  Hincmar,  the  celebrated  French 
bishop,  180. 

Nicene  Creed  :  its  general  reception  in  Christendom,  47. 

Nicholas  I.  pope,  858,  his  annoyance  respecting  the  Chalcedonian 
canon  relative  to  appeal,  176 — his  curious  explanation  of  it,  ib. 

Nicht>la8  V.  [Thomas  rarentucelK  or  de  Sarzana,]  nope,  1447,  suc- 
ceeds Eugenius  in  the  Papacy,  97- -denominates  him  Uie  supreme 
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bead    of  the   cburch,  but  excommunicates  Felix  mud  all  his 

adherents,  ib. 
Nunneries,  how  characterized  by  the  council  of  Cologne^  569. 
Nuns  of  Port  Royal  refused  to  sign  the  formulary  of  Alexander  the 

Seventh,  372-^treatment  they  received  in  consequence,  ib. 

O 
Oaths,  invalidation  of,  277 — taught  and  pracdsed  by  popes,  280,  sqq. 

^nd  by  popish  Councils,  284,  285,  289 — ^pontiffs  by  whom  the 

practice  of  annulling  oath  was  exemplified,  281. 
Octavian,  see  John  Xll. 
Odecsalchi,  Benedict,  see  Innocent  XI. 
Odo,  undeceives  several  unbelieving  clergymen  on  the  subject  of 

the  host,  416. 
(Ecolampadius,  accompcuiies  Zuinglius  to  the  conference  at  Mar- 

purg,  29. 
Omnipotence  of  God,  recourse  had  to,  by  the  patrons  of  the  absur- 
dity of  transubstantiation,  419— -omnipotence  extends   only  to 

possibility,  and  not  to  inconsistency,  to  things  above,  but  not 

contrary  to  sense,  ib. 
Oppeda  massacres  Uie  Waldenses,  268. 
Change,  massacre  of,  horrors  attending  it,  269. 
Origen,  remarks  on  the  ordeal  of,  509 — testimony  of  in  fiivor  of 

sacerdotal  celibacy,  531. 
Orobio,  endured  the  rack  for  Judaism,  261. 

Orphic  theology,  Trinitarianism  appears  in  a  misshapen  form  in,  296. 
Osca :  his  confession,  which  contams  an  outline  of  Protestantism, 

still  extant,  50. 
Osiander,  accompanies  Luther  to  the  conference  at  Marpurg,  29. 
Oxford,  council  of,  condemns  the  Waldenses,  ahd  consigns  them  to 

the  secular  arm,  249. 

P 

Paganism,  persecution  of,  243.  % 

Pdbitine  Confession :  Frederic  III.,  Elector  Palatine,  issued  in  1576, 

a  Formulary  of  Faith,  26. 
Pandolphus,  nuncio  to  Adrian  IV.,  receives  the  crown  from  King 

John  as  a  token  of  subjection,  224. 
Panfili,  Cardinal,  see  Innocent  X 
Papacy:  schisms  in  the  74,  sqq. 
Papal  church  guilty  of  general  apostacy,  205 — sanctions  Arianism, 

308. 
Papal  court,  removal  of  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  81. 
Papal  supremacy,  four  variations  of,  152-3 — silence  of  tradition 

conceminff,  172 — ^unknown  to  antiauity,  174 — ascribed  to  other 

Sees  besides  Rome,  175 — asserted  oy  hke  decretals,  178 — rejec* 

tion  of  in  various  countries,  179. 
Papias,  seems  to  have  originated  the  whole  story  of  Peter's  Roman 

episcopacy,  73. 
Pa^nutius,  of  Thebais,  character  o^  and  his  observation  on  mar* 

nage,  544. 
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PariBkn  council*  decree  of,  485. 

Pascal,  (Blaifle)  opinion  of  Voltaire  on  his  **  Fr  ivincial  Letters,"  370. 

Pascal,  the  Second,  perjarj  of,  120 — ^freed  from  an  oath  by  a  council 
of  th*  Lateran,  285— enactments  of  on  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament,  432. 

Pascasins,  the  father  of  the  deformity  of  transubstantiation,  405 — 
Pascasian  controTcrsy,  406-— opposed  by  Scotus  and  Bertramn, 
407. 

Paschal  festival,  oontroTeray  respecting  the  obserring  o^  180. 

Paul,  St.  in  his  epistles  siq^plies  no  proof  of  the  supremacy,  but  on 
the  contrary,  170. 

Paul  III.  issues  a  sentence  of  deposition  affainst  Henry  VIII,  224— 
forbids  all  sovereigns  to  lend  any  aid  to  him,  284. 

Paul  IV.  [John  Peter  Carafla,]  pope  1555,  a  model  of  pontifical 
ambition,  arrogance,  haughtiness,  and  tyranny,  155^-contemned 
the  authority  of  councils  and  kings,  ib. — his  power  imbounded 
and  above  all  synods,  and  this  he  cidled  an  article  of  feith,  and  the 
contrary  he  denominated  a  heresy,  15&— accounted  the  inquisition 
the  sheet-anchoi*  of  the  papacy,  and  recommends  it  for  th^  exter- 
mination of  heresy,  265— absolves  himself  icom  an  oath,  declaring 
that  the  pontiff  could  not  be  bound  by  an  oath,  281. 

Paul  V.  pope,  in  1567,  issued  the  bull  "  in  CoBna,"  234 — in  160^ 
issued  a  Bull  forbidding  the  English  attached  to  Romanism,  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  234— canonized  Grregory  the  Sev- 
enthy  235. 

Pela^ria,  of  Antioch,  escapes  peraecutioB  by  a  voluntary  death,  550 
—IS  eulogized  by  Ambrosius,  ib. 

Pelagianism  patronized  by  Liberius,  Honorius,  and  Zozimus,  102 — 
design  of,  354 — ^its  author  and  dissemination,  354, 355— patronised 
by  the  Asians,  356— opposed  by  the  Africans,  ib.  359— condemned 
by  Innocent,  356— approved  by  Zozimus,  357 — anathematized  by 
him,  360 — approved  by  the  Frankfordians,  359— condemned  by 
the  Asians,  361 — denounced  by  the  general  council  of  Ephesus, 
ib. — its  declension,  362. 

Pelagius,  an  Englishman,  author  of  the  heresy  called  Pelagianism, 
accused  in  the  synods  of  Jerusalem  and  Diospolis,  355— acquitted 
in  the  latter,  ib. — anathemadzed  by  the  Carthaginian  prelacy,  356. 

Penance,  an  improved  species  of,  37. 

Pepin,  King,  assists  Stephen  II.  again»(  Astolf,  King  of  Lombardy, 
214— crowned  in  751,  king  of  France,  216. 

Perjured  Pontiffs,  list  of  119,  122. 

Perjury,  seventeen  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  guilty  of,  119 — list  of 
them,  ib.  and  sqq. 

Perpetua,  her  vision,  496. 

Persecuting  councils,  251. 

Pecsecution,  three  periods  of,  first  period,  239 — second,  241 — third, 
263— chief  victims  of,  244— enjoined  by  pontiffs,  as  weU  as  theo- 
logians, 264 — ^persecution  of  paganism,  243— of  heresy,  245— 
persecutions  in  Grermany,  266— m  the  Netherlands,  267---SpaiB, 
lb. — in  France,  ib. — in  England,  272. 

Peter-pence,  what  they  were,  222. 
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Peter,  St.  etidence  of  his  visit  to  Rome,  not  histories]^  bat  tradi- 
tional, 68 — as  not  a  single  hint  is  afforded  on  this  subject  by 
himself,  nor  by  Luke,  James,  Jude,  Paul,  or  John,  65— nor  is  it 
mentioned  by  the  Apostolic  men,  Clemens,  Barnabas,  Hermas, 
Ignatius,  or  rolycarp,  ib. — the  fiction  began  to  obtain  credit  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  ib. — Irenaeus  the  first  who  recorded 
it,  ib. — great  discordancy  as  to  the  length  of  his  episcopacy,  72— 
story  of  his  episcopacy  seems  to  have  originated  with  r apias,  73. 

Philarge,  see  Alexander  V. 

Philip  II.  Idng  of  Spain,  kindles  the  fires  of  persecution  at  Vallado- 
lid  and  Seyille,  and  consigns  the  professors  c^  Protestantism  to 
the  flames,  267. 

Philip  YI.  king  of  France,  threatens  to  roast  pope  John  XXII.  if 
he  do  not  retract  his  heresy  respecting  disembodied  souls,  107. 

Philip  and  Mary,  issued  a  commission  for  the  burning  of  heretics,  272. 

Philippicus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  convenes  a  council  for  the 
purpose  of  substituting  Monothelitism  for  Catholicism,  351— com* 
piles  a  confession,  352— is  driven  from  his  throne,  ib. 

Phocas,  a  centurion,  assassinates  the  royal  fiaimily  and  seizes  the 
throne,  184 — ^instances  of  his  cruelty,  ib. — ^is  celebrated  for  his 
piety  and  benignity  by  Gregory,  ib. — title  of  universal  bishop 
conferred  by,  ib. 

Pinytus,  Bp.  of  Crete,  urges  the  necessity  of  abstinence  from 
matrimony  on  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  but  is  convinced  of  his 
error  by  Dionysius,  Bp.  of  Corinth,  530. 

Pisan  council,  dismiss  Gregory  and  Benedict  from  the  papacy,  and 
appoint  Alexander  Y.,  89 — ^forbid  all  Christians  to  obey  the  two 
former,  232 — ^its  universality  denied  by  some,  133 — ^the  second 
council  of  acknowledged  by  the  French  in  opposition  to  the  fifth 
of  the  Lateran,  135. 

Pitt,  William,  (question  of,  to  the  universities  of  Louvain,  Salamanca, 
and  Yalladohd,  whether  persecution  were  a  principle  of  Roman- 
ism, 274. 

Pius  lY.  [J.  A.  Medici  or  Medichino]  pope,  1559,  offers  to  confirm 
the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  if  Queen  Elizabeth  would 
acknoifdedee  the  pontifical  supremacy,  and  the  British  nation  join 
the  Romish  communion,  32 — writes  to  her  and  professes  an 
anxiety  for  her  eternal  welfare,  and  the  establishment  of  her  royal 
dignity,  ib. — ^his  overtures  for  union  refhsed  by  the  Queen  and 
and  nation,  ib.— deposes  and  anathematizes  the  Queen,  225 — 
annuls  the  oath  of  alleeiance  to  her,  284. 

Pius  YIL  though  in  captivity,  excommunicates  and  anathematizes 
Bonaparte,  235. 

Plato,  taught  the  theory  of  purgatory,  515 — remarks  on  his  style, 
&c.  ib. 

Platonic  philosophy,  Trinitarianism,  in  a  mis-shapen  form,  appears 
in,  296. 

Polish  Confession,  formed  in  the  General  Synod  o£  Sendomir  in 
1570,  and  recognized  through  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Samogitia,  26. 

Pontiffs,  perjured,  list  of,  119,  122 — ^profligacy  of,  571. 
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Pontifical  InfkllibiKty,  boasted  unity  of  pretended  CathoHciam  haa 
on  thin,  as  on  every  other  auesdon  diverged  into  a  medley  of 
jarring  opinions  and  contending  systems,  187 — its  object,  189**its 
form,  190 — its  uncertainty,  191. 

Pontifical  maxinis,  280. 

Pontifical  royalty,  216. 

Pontifical  succession,  difficulty  of,  whence  it  arises,  68— historical 
variations  respecting,  69,  sq.  electoral  variadons  on  the  same 
subject,  74.  sq. 

Pope,  his  presidency,  152 — his  sovereignty  or  despotism,  154 — his 
supposed  equality  with  €U>d,  157 — ^his  alleged  superiority  to  GK>d, 
159,  sq.  when  first  raised  to  royalty,  214. 

Popery,  never  embraced  by  more  than  a  fifth  part  o£  Christendom, 
66— may  be  compared  to  a  field  of  wheat,  overrun  with  tares,  48 
— ^nothing,  perhaps,  presents  a  more  striking  image  of  than  a 
person  lflSK>uring  under  a  dreadful  disorder,  ib. 

Pope,  see  Adrian  IV.  221-2 — Alexander  V.  90 — ^Alexander  VI. 
117-18— Alexander  VII.  372— Anacletus,  70,  73— Benedict  VL 
110— Benedict  VII.  Ill— Boniface  VIL  110— Boniface  VIIL 
113,  155— Clemens,  70— Clement,  VII.  81,  284— Clement  IX. 
372— Clement  X.  372— Clement  XI.  373— Felix,  74,  76— Greg- 
ory II.  215— Gregory  VI.  81— Gregory  VII.  217.  280,  284— 
Gregory  IX.  281,  285— Innocent  I.  255 — ^Innocent  III.  171,  186, 
223,  256— Innocent  IV.  248 — Innocent  X.  281 — Innocent  XI.  37t 
—John  XII.  109— Johu  XIV.  Ill— John  XXII.  10£h— John 
XXIII.  114— Leo  IX.  168— Leo  X.  265— Liberius,  74,  302— 
Nicholas  I.  176— Nicholas  V.  97— Paul  III.  224,  284— Paul  IV. 
155,  281— Pius  IV.  32,  225,  284— SUverius,  76,  77— Silvester,  79 
Sixtus  IV.  116— Stephen  78,  79— Urban  II.  280— Urban  VL  81, 
82,  84— Vigilius,  77,  104. 

Posen,  synod  of,  compact  between  Ae  Reformed  of  Germany, 
France,  &c.  confirmed  at,  30. 

Post-Nicene  Fathers,  may,  without  regret,  be  consigned  to  the 
Vatican  to  rust  ynih  the  lumber  of  a  thousand  years,  47. 

Prayers  for  the  dead,  remarks  on,  510 — argument  from,  in  &vor  of 
purgatory,  refuted,  511. 

Predestination,  gratuitous  taught  by  St.  Augustine,  362 — a  feitile 
source  of  contest  among  the  French  clergy,  ib. 

Priesthood,  marriage  of,  testimonies  to,  531. 

Priests,  profligacv  of  the  Romish,  565. 

Prignano,  see  Urbwi  VI. 

Prison,  different  interpretations  of  the  word,  as  used  by  St.  Peter« 
505-6. 

ProterioB,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  assassinated  by  the  populace, 
and  his  mangled  body  dragged  through  the  city,  328-9. 

Protestant  FaiUi,  antiquity  of,  easily  shown,  46. 

Protestantism,  its  name  oricrinated  m  the  sixteenth  century,  46— Is 
contained  in  the  word  oiQod,  ib. — ^its  theology  te  be  found  in  the 
early  fathers,  ib.— its  principles  taught  in  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
ductions of  three  hundred  years  a^r  the  Christian  era»  47 — fe 
striking  image  of,  48. 


Protestant  name,  its  origm,  46. 

Protestant  theology,  contained  in  the  word  of  God,  46. 

Protestants,  persecution  of  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  266— massacre  of 
the  French;  268. 

Public  women,  number  of,  who  attended  the  Constantine  council,  199. 

Purgatory,  what  it  is  in  the  Romish  theology,  490 — ^its  situation,  491 
— ^its  punishments,  492— 496— destitute  of  scnptural  authority, 
497 — admissions,  ib. — Romish  arguments  from  Scripture  refuted, 
499 — 506— destitute  of  traditional  authority,  507 — admissions,  ib. 
— formed  no  part  in  the  faith  of  Christian  antiquity,  514 — ^pasan 
and  Jewish  purgatory,  516— Mahometan,  ib. — its  introduction, 
517 — ^its  slow  progress,  519-^completed  by  the  schoolmen,  524« 

Py^agoeran  philosophy,  Trinitarianism  appears  in  a  mis-shapen 
form,  in,  263. 

Q, 

Qoesnel,  (Pasquier)  remark  on  his  "  Reflections,"  373*-controyer8y 
on,  ib.  374,  475. 

Quinsextan,  or  Trullan  council,  enjoins  celibacy  on  bishops,  but 
permits  ^e  inferior  clergy  to  marry  before  oroination,  and  after- 
ward to  enjoy  connubial  society,  551. 

R 
Raban,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  opposes  Qottescalcus,  '363 — seems  to 

have  admitted  election,  but  denied  reprobation,  ib. — acknowledged 

predestination  to  life,  but  not  to  death,  ib. — misrepresents  his^ 

adversary,  and  characterises  him  as  a  perverter  of  religion,  and  a 

forger  of  heresy,  ib. 
Rachel,  Sister,  suffers  crucifixion  in  order  to  exhibit  a  lirely  image 

of  the  Sayiour's  passion,  42. 
Rack,  the,  used  by  the  Inquisition,  260. 
Ratramnus,  see  Bertramn. 
^cusants,  a  faction  of  the  French  clergy,  who  condemned  the  bull 

Unigenitus,  375,  376. 
Reformation,  the,  era  and  influence  of,  294. 
Reformers,  doctrinal  unity  of^  apparent  in  their  confessions  of 

faith,  25. 
Regeneration,  the  same  substantial  change  communicated  to  men 

in,  as  to  the  elements  of  the  communion,  403. 
Regulatus,  a  self-flagellator,  37. 
Religious  liberty  of  the  first  three  centuries,  241. 
Remission  of  sin,  as  mentioned  by  St.  James,  remark  on,  448. 
Revelation,  its  truths  contained  in  the  early  fkthers,  46. 
Rheims,  college  of,  remedy  commended  by  fbr  the  extinction  of 

heresy,  264. 
Rhemists,  advocate  unconditional  election,  336. 
*  Rock,"  a  variety  of  interpretations  of  the  word,  161,  sq. 
Roger  (Peter)  see  Gregory  XL 

Roman  ritual  extends  the  spirit  of  persecution  even  to  the  dead,  266. 
Romanism,  its  superstition  forms  no  part  of  Christianity,  48— de* 

forms  the  gospel,  and  counteracts  its  utility,  ib. — a  striking  image 
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of,  ib.— boasted  unity  of,  dbplayed  in  tke  divezmfiad  covacils  and 

confessions  of  the  fourth  century,  309. 
Romish  church,  immorality  of,  201,  sq. — geneial  apostacy  of,  305. 
Romish  priesthood,  in  every  age  the  fosterer  of  fanaticism  and 

absurdity,  34^^n4Hety,  znaleyolence,  inhumanity,  &c  of,  108 — 

profligacy  of,  571. 
Rospighosi  (GuiL  de)  see  Clement  XL 

S 
Sacramental  elements  accounted  signs,  figures,  and  emblems,  397, 

3S9 — ^retain  their  own  nature  and  substance,  398--nourish  the 

human  body,  399 — mandncation  of  by  the  papbt,  421. 
Sacramentarian  controTeny,  account  of,  29,  sq. 
Salamanca,  umversity  of,  proscribes  Molinism,  367. 
Sardica,  canons  of,  advocated  by  Hincmar,  the  celebrated  Frencb 

bishop,  180 — council  of  declare  for  Athanasius  and  Trinitarian^ 

ism,  300. 
Saxon  confession,  issued  in  the  Synod  of  Wittembezg  and  presented 

in  1551  to  the  oouncil  of  Trent,  26. 
Scandinavian  mythology,  some  faint  traces  of  the  Trinily  exhibited 

in,  296. 
Schism,  fifreat  western  schism^  81 — ^93. 
Schisms  m  the  papacy,  the  second  beean  in  the  reigns  of  Libmna 

and  Felix,  74 — ^e  seventh  distinguished  the  reigns  of  Silvmus 

and  Viffilius,  76 — the  thirteenth  disgraced  the  papacy  of  Formo- 

sus  and  Sergius,  78 — the  nineteenth  deformed  the  reiffns  of 

Benedict,  Silvester,  and  John,  79 — the  twenty-ninth  troubled  tlie 

reigns  of  Urban,  Boniface,  Innocent,  Gregory,   Clement,  and 

Benedict,  81 — the  thirtieth  troubled  the  reigns  of  Eugenina  and 

FeHx,  93. 
Schoolmen,  their  nonsense  and  hair-breadth  distincticms  on  traasub- 

stantiation,  415 — ^purgatoij,  where  placed  by,  491. 
Scientia  Media,  see  Middle  Science. 
Scottish  confession,  composed  by  Knox  in  1560,  and  ratified  by 

Parliament,  27 — this  however  sunk  into  neglect  on  the  ^>pearanee 

of  a  formulary  compiled  at  Westminster,  which  was  ratified  by 

the  Scottish  Parliament  in  1649  and  1690,  ib. 
Scotus   (Duns)   severely  treated   by    the    Yalentinians,    364 — his 

production  on  election  a  distinguished  specimen  of  folly  and 

extravagance,  ib. — opposes  Pascasius,  407. 
Sectarianism,  its  prevalence  since  the  rise  of  Protestantism,  33. 
Seleucia,  council  of,  its  meeting  in  the  year  359,  p.  309— 4iow  char^ 

acterized  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  ib. — ^its  proceedings,  ib. 
Self-flagellation,  by  whom  introduced  and  practised,  37. 
Semi-Arians,  assert  the  similarity  of  the  Son,  299 — dispute  witb  die 

Arians,  ib. 
Sendomir,  formal  ecclesiastical  union  between  the  reformed  of 

Germany,  France,  &c.  effected  at,  in  1570,  p.  30. 
Serous,  opposes  Formosus  in  the  papacy,  but  is  expelled,  78. 
Sigisround,  emperor,  guarantees  a  safe-conduct  to  Huss,  288 — ^but 

notwithstanding,  consigns  him  to  the  duke  .of  Bavaria,  290— 

remarks  on  this  breach  of  faith,  ib. — see  Huss. 
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Sign*  ekaaging  of,  does  not  diange  die  aignificatioii,  46 — tnetaiice 

of,  ib. 
SilTerioB,  pope,  elected  in  536  by  simony,  76— k  sooa  flupplanted  by 

Vigilius  by  rimilax  means,  ib. — accused  by  fklse  witnesses  of  a 

design  to  betray  the  city,  77 — is  banidied  to  Palmaria,  where  he 

dies,  ib. 
Silvester,  is  substituted  in  the  papacy  for  Benedict,  79^-i8  soon 

expoUed,  ib.-^re-a8seits  his  right,  and  takes  possession  of  the 

Vatican,  80. 
Similarity  of  the  Son,  asserted  by  the  Semi-Arians,  299. 
Simon,  St.  different  statements  as  to  his  emscopacy,  71. 
Sin,  remission  of,  as  mentioned  by  St.  James,  remark  on,  448— 

against  the  Holy  Ghost,  observations  on,  500. 
Siricius,  pope,  his  decretal  addressed  to  Himerius,  contains  the  first 

general  interdiction  of  clerical  matrimony,  513. 
Sirmians,  their  three  forms  of  £uth,  301. 
Sixtus  IV.  TFrancis  d' Albescola  della  Revere,]  elected  to  the  papacy 

in  1471,  his  character,  116— established  brothels  in  Rome,  117. 
Slevin,  Dr.  his  quibbling,  &c.  in  the  Maynooth  examination,  227. 
**  So  as,"  remarks  on  the  phrase,  504. 
Solicitation,  sacerdotal  ana  monkish,  in  Spain,  description  of,  568 — 

so  prevalent  as  to  demand  pontifical  interposition,  ib* 
Son  of  God,  his  deity  and  humanity  united  in  one  person,  in  the 

theology  of  Chrisdan  antiquity,  311 — his  divinity  acknowledged 

in  opposition  to  Arianism,  and  his  humanity  in  contradiction  to 

Gnosticism  and  ApolUnarianism,  ib. — his  natures  confounded  by 

Eutyches,  as  his  person  was  divided  by  Nestorius,  312— opinion 

of  the  Jacobites  or  Monophysites,  313 — controversies  upon  his 

natures  by  the  councils  of  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  Ohdcedon, 

&c.  315-338— one  will  and  one  operation  ascribed  to  him  by  the 

MoBOthelites,  339. 
Sophronius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  opposes  Monothelitjsm,  342. 
Sorbonnian  mculty  propose  to  modify  the  doctrine  of  transubstan* 

tiation,  32. 
Southcott,  (Joanna)  her  mania  eclipsed  by  the  dreams  of  Beata, 

Clara,  and  Nativity,  34. 
Spain,  remained  free  of  pontifical  dominion  till  the  beginning  of  the 

ninth  century,  180. 
Stephen  II.  applies  to  King  Pepin  for  assistance  against  Astolf, 

King  of  Lombardy,  214. 
Stephen  VI.  succeeds  Formosus  in  the  papacy  in  896,  and  commits 

atrocities  on  his  dead  body,  78— rescinds  his  acts  uid  declares  his 

ordinations  irregular  and  invalid,  ib.— is  immured  in  a  dungeon, 

and  strangled,  79. 
Stephen,  Abp.  of  Petrarca,  his  declaration  that  Leo  posaessed  powei 

above  all  powers,  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  159, 160. 
Stews,  propriety  of  tolerating,  advocated  by  Carlerius,  199. 
Suction,  the  second  step  to  the  defalcation  of  the  cup,  in  the  sacra 

ment,  434 — ^its  design,  ib. 
Suicide,  approbation  o(  549— suicide  of  virgins  commended,  550. 
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Sviiaactan  women,  who  infettad  the  habitaoioiis  of  the  unmairied 
clergy,  canon  directed  against  them,  544. 

Sunisactanism  or  donlesticiam,  an  erasion  of  the  injunction  of  cleri- 
cal ceHbacj,  553. 

Superstition,  nearly  as  old  as  religion,  and  ori^ated  in  the  remotest 
period  of  time,  in  the  daricness  and  profamty  of  the  antediluvian 
world,  45. 

Supremacy,  four  variations  in  tiie  papal  supremacy,  152, 153 — si- 
lence of  tradition  concerning,  172— Amknown  to  antiquity,  174 — 
ascrihed  to  other  sees,  besides  Rome,  175— asserted  by  fklse  de- 
cretals, 177 — ^rejection  of,  in  various  countries,  179.  sq. 

Swedenborgianism,  fanaticism  of,  rivalled  by  the  extravagance  of 
Montus,  34. 

Swiss  confesrion,  see  Helvetian  confession. 

Switzerland,  profligacy  of  her  clergy,  570. 

Symbolical  worship,  a  variation  from  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  466— 
imposed  by  synodal,  episcopal,  pontifical,  and  imperial  authoiity, 
471. 

Symmachus  excommunicates  Anastasius  for  heresy,  328. 

Syrian  Church,  its  antiquity,  64 — ^purity  and  simplicity  of  its  dieo- 
logy»  ib, — ^its  opposition  to  popery  and  agreement  vrith  protestant- 
ism, S6» 

Syrianism,  its  antiquity  and  identity  with  protestantism  acknowledged 
by  Dr.  Buchanan,  66. 


Teresia,  merits  particular  attention  for  her  self-flagellation,  37 — her 

body,  circumfused  in  a  fragrant  fluid,  remains  the  undecayed 

object  of  reliffious  worship,  38. 
TertuUian,  the  nnt  who  mentions  the  custom  of  paying  for  the 

dead,  51|. 
Tetrapolitan  confession,  why  so  named,  26— compiled   by  Bucer 

and  Capito,  ib. — ^presented  in  1530  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  ib. 
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Tbeoodrian  or  Deivirilian  opeiaticn,  wbac,  339. 

Theodora,  Empress,  frieikdly  to  Monophysitism,  76 — aims  to  degrade 
Meonas,  the  Byzantine  Patriarch,  who  adhered  to  the  Ghalcedo- 
nian  faith,  77 — and  to  restore  AnthimuB,  Theodosius  and  Severus 
deposed  for  their  Monophysidsm,  ib. — applies  to  Silverius  to 
assist  her,  but  is  refused,  ib. — turns  her  attention  to  Vigilius,  who 
is  bribed  by  her,  ib. — Suborns  Belisarius  to  expel  Silverios  and 
raise  VigiHus,  and  succeeds,  ib. 

Theodora,  a  courtezan,  raises  John  X.  to  the  papacy,  109. 

Theodorus,  of  Pharan,  the  author  of  Monotheliostn,  339 

Theophylactus,  see  Benedict  IX. 

Thurcal,  adventure  of,  as  related  by  Hattnew  Paris,  494. 

Tolosan  Chronicle  :— contains  an  account  of  the  processes  against 
the  Albigensians,  50. 

Torquemala,  on  being  made  Inquisitor-General,  burned  alive  two 
thousand  sons  of  heresy,  262. 

Tradition  :  its  silence  conceminfl'  the  papal  supremacy,  172. 

Transubstantiation  not  accounted  by  the  friends  of  popery  as  essent- 
ial in  their  system,  31 — ^instances  of  fluctuations  on  the  subject, 
31,  32 — diversity  of  opinions  on,  415 — unscriptural,  387 — not 
supported  by  John,  ch.  vi  389,  393— nor  by  Matt.  xkvL  26,  28, 
395 — ^not  taught  by  the  Fathers,  401, 403 — ^its  introduction,  405— 
Pacasian  controversy  on,  407 — Berengarian,  409, 414 — supported 
by  pretended  miracles,  417 — absurdity  of,  419,  20 — ^its  cannibal- 
ism, 421,  424. 

Trent :  her  disciplinarian  canons  rejected  in  France  and  in  part  of 
Ireland,  33,  132 — and  even  in  Spain  admitted  only  so  &r  as  con- 
sistent vrith  regal  authority,  33 — ^rejection  of  the  council  of,  131 — 
reception  of,  133— council  of^  patronized  persecution,  265— cate- 
chism of,  remaric  on,  526 — ^language  used  by,  concerning  the 
administration  of  the  sacrament,  433 — declaration  on  extreme 
unction,  442. 

Trinitarianism,  the  faith  of  Christian  antiquity,  296 — and  may  be 
discovered  in  the  annals  of  ffentilism  and  philosophy,  ib. — as  in 
the  Persian,  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Scandinavian  my- 
thology, ib.— «nd  in  the  Orphic  theology,  and  in  the  Zoorastrian, 
Pythagorean,  and  Platonic  philosophy,  ib. 

TruUan,  or  Quinsextan  council,  its  canon  on  matrimony,  551. 

Type  or  Formulary,  issued  by  the  Emperor  Constans,  345 — ^purport 
of,  ib. — ^in  what  it  differed  frrm  the  Ecthesis,  ib. 

Tyrian  council,  pronounces  sentence  of  excommunication  and  ban- 
ishment against  Athanasius,  299. 


ITlloa  (Ant.  de)  his  frightful  picture  of  the  Peruvian  priesthood,  572. 

TJlric,  history  of,  and  remedy  adopted  by  him,  to  preserve  conti- 
nence, 536. 

Unction,  extreme  not  a  sacrament,  65 — of  what  it  consists,  441 — 
variatioas  in  its  effects,  ib.— disagreement  on  its  institXition,  442 
a  variation  from  scriptural  unction,  443 — ^form  of,  444 — apostolic 
and  popish  unctions  differ  in  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  to  be 
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administered,  445— and  in  the  end  or  effect,  446— extreme  unetion 
a  variation  from  tradition,  451— traditional  eyideace  for,  453  - 
history  of^  455. 

Unigenius,  observations  on  the  bull  issued  by  Clement  XI.,  208. 

Universal  bishop,  title  of,  conferred  by  Phocas,  1^3. 

University,  Pansian,  1589,  declared  the  French  entirely  freed  from 
tneir  oath  of  Allegiance  to  their  kinff,  Henry  III,  280. 

"  Until,"  in  scriptural  language,  what  the  word  denotes,  ^00. 

Urban  11.  [Eudes  or  Odo,]  pope  1088,  declares  that  subjects  are  by 
no  authority  bound  to  observe  the  fealty  which  they  swear  to  a 
Christian  prince  who  withstands  God  and  the  saints,  and  contemns 
their  precepts,  280— commands  the  separate  reception  of  th« 
Lord's  body  and  blood,  431. 

Urban  VI.  [Bartolomo  di  Prignano,]  pope  1378,  divides  Christendom 
with  Clement,  81 — his  summary  treatment  of  seven  cardinals,  83 
a  few  specimens  of  his  ability  in  the  art  of  cursing,  84. 

Usurpation  of  the  popes,  185. 


Valentinian,  Emperor,  enactment  of  a  law  by,  forbidding  monks  or 
ecclesiastics  to  accept  any  donadon  or  legacy  &om  maicb,  matrons, 
orphans  or  widows,  213. 

Variations  as  to  the  pontifical  succession :  historical,  69,  sq.*— electo- 
ral, 74. 

Vienna,  general  council  of>  declared  that  the  Emperor  was  bound 
to  the  pope  by  an  oath  of  feaky,  231. 

Vigilius,  [537]  assumes  the  pontifical  authority,  through  simony,  76 
— ^his  character,  ib. — ^his  papacy  presents  a  scene  of  fluctuation 
unknown  in  the  annals  of  protestantism,  105 — shifted  his  ground 
six  times,  ib. — sanctioned  Eutychianism,  and  afterwards  retracted, 
ib. — ^withstood  Justinian's  ecQct,  and  afterwards  recanted,  ib. — 
shielded  Ibas,  Theodoret, .  and  Theodorus,  and  afterwards  con- 
firmed die  general  council,  which  condemned  them  for  blasphemy 
and  heresy,  ib. 

Virgin  Mary,  absurd  eulogies  of,  547,  etc. 

Virginity,  admiration  of,  when  k  began,  533 — ^reason  of  this,  534— 
second  reason  for  the  preference  of,  538. 


Wake,  Bp.  his  correspondence  vidth  Dr.  Dupin  on  the  subject  of  an 
union  between  the  jBnglish  and  French  Cnurch,  32. 

Waldensianism,  its  theatre,  Westen^  or  European  Christendom,  49 
—its  patrons,  ib. — ^its  principal  branches,  ib. — antiquity  of  beyond 
all  question,  51 — ^in  anticipation,  a  system  of  the  purest  Protes* 
tantism  many  ages  before  the  Reformation,  53 — ^portrait  of,  54. 

Waldensians,  spread  through  nearly  every  country,  61,  52— their 
bravery,  53 — ^portrait  of  them  by  Alexander,  54 — their  confessions 
show  the  contormity  o{  their  principles  to  the  Reformation,  55 — 
their  morality  corresponded  with  Uie  purity  of  their  faith,  56— 
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their  piety,  benevolence,  and  holiness  hare  extorted  the  appro* 
badon  of  friend  and  foe,  ib. — ^notwithstanding  the  persecadon  of 
Romanism,  still  exists,  58 — persecution  of  th^m,  249. 

Wido,  Marqnis  of  Toscany,  deposes  and,  in  all  probability,  strangles 
Pope  John  the  Tenth,  109. 

Wine,  sacramental,  what  accounted  by  the  Manicheans,  433 — ^by 
the  Latins,  ib. — why  curtailed  by  the  Constantino  council  in  the 
commasuon  of  the  laity,  436— inunction  and  suction  two  methods 
used  in  partaking  it,  434. 

Wittemberg  confession,  composed  by  Brent  published  in  1552, 26. 


Zavier,  (Francis)  the  Indian  apostle,  uses  an  iron  whip  to  flagellate 
himself,  37. 


Zanzal,  or  Jacob,  restorer  of  the  demonstration  called  Jacobites,  U3. 

Zeno,  publishes  the  Henoticon,  334 — ^lus  design  in  doing  so,  ib. 

Zisca,  a  Bohemian  general,  the  ablest,  though  blind,  tlmt  ever  took 
die  field,  437. 

Zoroastrian  philosophy,  Trinitarianism  appears  in  a  mis-shapen  form 
in,  296. 

Kozimus,  Pelagianism  at  first  approveci  by,  357 — but  afterwards 
anathematises  Pelagius  and  Oeiesdus,  360— a  profound  adept  in 
the  art  of  cursing,  361-i^liyed  a  tyrant  and  died  a  saint,  ib. 

Zuinglians,  at  the  conference  at  Marpurg,  1529,  admit  die  presence 
of  die  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  in  the  sacrament,  and  dieir  recep- 
tion by  those  who  approach  the  communion,  31. 

Zuinglians  and  Lutherans,  conference  between,  at  Marpurg,  im 
1529,  29 — ^were  aereed  on  all  topics  but  the  communion,  ib.— 
but  eten  on  this,  £ough  a  formal  union  was  not  afiected«  ther» 
existed  a  peacefbl  and  amiable  concord,  ib. 

Zuinglius,  appears  at  the  conference  held  at  Marpur;^  in  1529, 29. 
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